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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Ninti Volume of « Literary Anecdotes” is 
presented to the ne with a confidence arising 
from the extraordinvy indulgence with Which the 
former Volumes have been received. Nothing but 
that reception could have induced me to persevere 
in researches attended with anxious solicitude and 
considerable personal tabour* 


In June 1812, ¥ had relinquished every idea of 
extending this Work beyond the period included 
in the Sixth Volume+; and, with such views, had 
actually compiled and printed several sheets... But 
I soon perceived the absolute necessity of extending ~ 
my plan; the InpEx.alone, which, was completed 
in May 1813, having grown to a moderate-sized 
Volume. 


‘The materials indeed for continuing the Work, 
many of them communicated by Scholars of dis- 
tinguished eminence, were so numerous, that an 
Eighth Volume was: almost imperceptibly com- 
pleted by St. George’s-day 1814. And now, with 
the sincerest respect and gratitude, I proceed te 


* * See the progress of such an undertaking, vol. alt: Pp. 297. 


t See the Preface to vol. I. p. xiii. 
redeem 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


redeem the pledge which I then gave, by offering 
to my indulgent Readers the Conclusion of a Work 
in which their patience has had no small trial— 
not without the hope, in many cases the certainty, 
that they have been rewarded by useful information. 


On the imperfection arising from the want of 
regular arrangement, I shall only observe, that 
such a Book could not very aay have been other- 
wise produced. It is not a “gular History —it is 
not a Romantic Tale— nor a Work of Fancy — 
which a Writer might amuse himself by refining, 
till he frittered away his own ideas. It is a Mine 
of literary materials, whence future Biographers and 
“Tistorians will readily and unsparingly collect what 
tay suit their several purposes. Should my Re- 
presentatives, at any future period, be inclined to 
publish a new Edition (a task which I shall never 
myself think of attempting), the whole is now 
before them ; and my corrected copy will facilitate 
their labour, A regular arrangement (and ceftainly 
“some compression) might then be properly adopted. 


OF smaller errors, several have arisen from the 
“articles themselves (the Letters particularly) not 
having been originally written for the Press. These 
1 have earetully endeavoured to point out and amend; 
and, in general, have availed myself of every hint 
- that has been suggested, either by the various: Pe- 
- riodieal Critick. or by a host of intelligent. Gor- 
respondents, of whom the greater part have béen 
- duly noticed in former Prefaces. 
Here, 
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Here, however, I must repeat the respectable 
names of James Binotey, Esa.; the Hon. Mr. 
Justice HarpincE; Grorce Autan, Esq. M. P.; 
the Rev. Winitam Betoz; James Browy, Esa.; 
Mr. A. Cuatmers; the Rev. Rapa Cuurton, B.D. 
Archdeacon of St. David's; JamxEs Dow :anp, Esa.; 
and of the late Rev. Epwarp Jonzs (see p. 760) : 
And am proud to add some of the brightest Orna~ 
ments of Literattixe. by whose personal friendship 
Y have very long been honoured — the truly bene- 
volent Dr. Tuomas Burcess, Lord Bishop of Sr. 
Davin’s; the enlightened and profoundly-learned 
Dr. Samuert Parr; the kind-hearted and ener- 
getic Dr. Rennext, Dean of Winchester, and 
Master of the Temple; the Rev. Josep Hoven 
Pott, B.D. Archdeacon of London; the Rev. 
Rosert Nares, B. D. Archdeacon of Stafford ; 
and the Rev. Witu1am Tooke, F. R. S. 


Tam happy also to acknowledge the valuable con- 
tributions of Mr. Joun Bex, of Newcastle; Josmpu 
Brapney, Esq.; Joun Burpon, Esq.; the Rev. 
WeepeEn Buttier, Junior; the Rev. Tuomas Cromp- 
Ton ; the Rev. Cuartes Dunster; Davin Jen- 
nines, Esq. the Rev. AULay Macautay; the Rev. 
Tuomas McCuitocy; Epwarp Roserts, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Jonn Freminc Sr. Joun: the Rev. Perer 
Sanpirorp; the Rev. Dr. Gzorce Srranan; Tuo- 
mas Street, Esq.; Rosert Suztesrs, Esq. ; and 
Mr. A.J. Varpx, . 

‘To 
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To Mr. James Bastre (whose modest worth, 
even in his boyish days, secured my hearty esteem) 
I am indebted for a Portrait of his Father; whose 
animated features I felicitate myself in thus having 
first been the medium of introducing to the Publick. 


T have also to thank my skilful and invariable 
Friend Dr. Lerrsom, for Portraits of Mr. Prrer 
Co.unsoy, Dr. Cumine, and Dr. ForHerciin ; 
and am greatly obliged to Mf. H. Rocers for the 
striking resemblance of Mr. Horr. 


A copious Inpex to the Erenta and Nunta 
Volumes, by the attentive and unwearied diligence 
of the young Friend to whom I was obliged for the 
former Index, is in great forwardness; and will be 
so arranged in the printing, as to form a Second 
Part of the Seventh Volume. The List of Addi- 
tional Subscribers, as far as they are come to hand, 
shall then be given. 


T have now fulfilled Iny engagement ; but do not 
feel myself precluded from offering to the Publick 
(should health and leisure permit) another Work, 
arising out of, and immediately connected with, the 
“ Literary Anecdotes ;” but so far distinct, that no 
Purchaser of the one will be under the obligation, 
unless with his full and free consent, to possess the 
other. For such a publication, I have already abun- 
dant resources, of a nature far superior to any produc- 
tion of my own ; and part of it is actually in the press. 

"Highbury Place, August 8, 1815. 
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1786. 

“ Historical, Monumental, and Genealogical Col- 
lections relative to the County of Gloucester ; printed 
from the original Papers of the late Ralph Bigland*, 
Esq. Garter Principal King of Arms. No.1. Con- 
taining the Parishes of Abbenhall, Abston and Wick, 
Acton-Iron, Acton Turville, Adlestrop and Alder- 
ton+,” Folio. 


* Of whom sec before, vol. VIII. p. 723. 

+ “ This inodest work, which professes to be little more than 
aCollection of Monumental Inscriptions, and ‘ rather an History 
of the Inhabitants of Gloucestershire than of the Shire itself,’ was 
begun, about 30 years ago, by the late Ralph Bigland, Esq. 
prineifially to obtain information relative to his profession. It 
wasnot till he found the Collections increase on his hands, and’ 
had been repeatedly solicited by his friends in that his native 
Cotinty, that he entertained thoughts of offering them to the 
Publick. This was to have been done in a new Edition of Sir 
Roger Atkyns's ‘ Antient and Present State of Gloucestershire’ 
but the business of the College of Arms beginning at that time 
to increase, and Mr. Herbert having in the mean time reprinted 
Atkyns, and Mr. Rudder having formed a new History of the 
County ; the Publick have been deprived of the benefit of suclt 
an excellent design, and obliged to content. themselves with 
very meagre compilations of others, to which the present work 
ean only e as an Appendix, in the article of Epitaphs— Parish 
Registers—Incumbents—and a few short notes at the head 6f 
each Parish. These are embellished with Plates of many Churches,” 


drawn and engraved by that ingenious artist Mr. Thomas Bon-,. 
a. Boe Winch: Ge tient Bao onl PPTt a. neo SC 
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«The Rersian Heroine, “A Fragejy*. By Rich- 
ard-Paul Jodrell, Esq.” “Svo. and 3to. 

* «This original composition is introduced by a Preface, which 
might be justly denominated ‘ The Lamentation of an duthor ;' 
who, having sinned against the majesty of the Managers of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and suffered under their sentence (which, it seems, 
is as irrevocable as the Laws of the Medes apd Persians), appeals 
from it to the great tribunal of the Publick. ‘The Public Reader 
must therefore now decide on the merits of this Tragedy ; and 
to that tribunal, having first guarded.the property by Law,’ [en- 
tered in Stationers Hall,] ‘the Author appeals with confidence.’ 
We heartily wish his hope deferred may not make his heart sick ; 
and that, since there is in London no Temple of Apollo, wherein 
* eminent characters decide on the merits of poetical candidates,’ 
as at Rome; nor private rehearsal before the company and the 
Author himself, as in France ; he may find himself at least reim~ 
bursed the expence of Printing by this appeal ; which is not from 
the caprice or political discretion of a Lord Chamberlain, or the 
monus expurgatoria of a Licenser of Stage Plays, but from some 
unknown Critic and Judge, concealed behind the shield of Linley 
and Harris, and perhaps afraid of a challenge in this fighting 

We wish a more impartial verdict may pass in the open 
court, but confess our recollection of very few instances in which 
such appeals have produced the desired effect. It is storied that 
the Paradise Lost first emerged from under a minced-pie—such 
obscure beginnings of reputation has true genius. If every dis- 
appointed Author publishes an offering to his own ‘vanity, the 
world would not contain the books that should be printed, nor 
would it prove a meat or a drink offering to the Compositor or 
Bookseller.—The Play before us is followed bya learned Commen- 
tary, justifying the Author's strict adherence to the manners of 
the times, or excusing his variations, in 68 instances, the con- 
tents of which remind us of the contents of Sir Thomas Browne's 
Vulgar Errors.”—~Mr. Gough, in Gent. Mag. vol. LVI. p. 586. 

«This Tragedy is introduced to us by a Preface, in which the 
Author, who is wel! known in the literary world, exhibits acom- 
plaint against the Managers of Drury-Lane Theatre. To this no 
answer has been given ; and the charge, while it remains unre- 
futed, must be considered as founded in truth, The substance 
of Mr. Jodrell's accusation is this :—He sent a printed copy of 
his Play, by Mr. Nichols, to Drury-Lane, in September 1784, 
in the Autaor's name, requesting the attention of the Manager 
to anew Production, On the 15th of October following, the 
Piece was returned to Mr. Nichols, being rejected for that season, 
and probably for ever. Jt appeared that this was a very hasty 
decision, no more than 17 pages being cut open, and of course 
nothing read beyond the fourth scene of the second Act. In the 
menth of December following, the Author expostulated with 
Dr. Ford, who seemed to think that the injured have no right to 

complain : 
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“A Supplement to the Fifth Edition of Collins's 
Peerage of England* : containing a general Account 


complain: he said, that, the Theatre being private property, the 
owners have a right to judge in the way most convenient to them- 
selves. Mr. Jodrell, after this, condescended to put his Tragedy 
into the hands of Mr. Linley, one of the Proprietors of the 
Theatre, but with np better success. In May 1785, The Persian 
Heroine was finally returned, as unfit for representation. We 
are further told, that Mr. Harris, the Manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, was also of opinion that the Play was unworthy of ac- 
ceptance: but against this gentleman there were no circum- 
atances of illiberal behaviour ; he only differed from the Author, 
By the Drury-Lane Manageys Mr. Jodrell thinks he was slighted; 
and he concludes with wishing that the Theatre, as a National 
concern, were under proper regulation, and not left to the dis- 
cretion of men who consider it as a mere warehouse, which they 
have purchased, and where they may, with English liberty, do 
ag they like—Such is the complaint of Mr. Jodrell.—We shall 
not enter further into the dispute, than to observe, that, for the 
honour of letters and the encouragement of genius, it were much 
to be wished that Managers may at all times recollect, that 
they are stationed at the head of a branch of Literature which 
has done honour to this Country, and may make further addi- 
tions, if gentlemen and scholars are sure of meeting with liberal 
treatment. Mr. Garrick (notwithstanding some objections that 
have been made to his management) has le{t to his successors a 
model for their imitation : If he accepted a Play, by his friendly 
criticisms the Piece was often made better 3 ifhe rejected it, he 
convinced the Author, by giving his reasons, that he had read 
the Piece ; and for his decisions he held himself accountable to 
the Publick. If the Managers of Drury-Lane cannot imitate Mr. 
Garrick in the former part of his conduct, it is surely in their 
power to atone for natural deficiencies, by that civility which is 
due to learning and genius.” Monthly Review, vol, LXXV. p. 54, 

Richard-Paul Jodrell, Esq. the respectable Author of this Tra- 
gedy, ig a gentleman of great erudition, as is evident by his ex- 
cellent Commentaries on Euripides. He is also a very useful and 
exemplary Magistrate, and highly esteemed in private life—He 
is brother to Sir Paul Jodrell, M.D. Physician to the Nabob of 
Arcot ; for whom, from similarity of name, and from both being 
Dramatic Writers, he has been sometimes inistaken.—Henry 
Jodrell, Esq. (a Commissioner of Bankrupts, many years Recorder 
of Great Yarmouth ;"M. P. for that town 1796; and for Bramber 
in 1804, 6, and 7) who died March 11, 1814, was another brother. 

* “ A Work of this nature requires great industry and appli- 
cation, and a particular talent for that species of minute inves- 
gation which an accurate Genealogist ought to possess —Wirh 
these ications, Mr. Longmate appears to be endowed in a 
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of the Marriages, Births, Promotions, Deaths, &c. 
which have occurred in each Family, from that Pub- 
lication in the year 1779 to the present Time. 
Also an Account of those Families which have been 
advanced to the English Peerage, whether by 
Descent or Creation, since that Period*. With 
their Paternal Coats of Arms, &c. on 34 Copper- 
plates. By B. Longmate-+,, Editor of Collins,” 8vo. 


* « This © Supplemental Folume’ should have been earlier no- 
ticed. The greater part of it was printed in April 1784, and the 
conclusion of it in the September of that year. In the Preface the 
Editor says, ‘ In acknowledgment ef the many favours received 
from several of the Nobility, 1 have, at their particular desire, been 
some time collecting materials for publishing ‘ The Extinct 
Peerage of England,’ to consist of genealogical and historical 
accounts of all those families which have formerly possessed the 
dignity of Peerage, but have now lost that privilege, by failure 
of issue-male, attainder, &c. If any Nobleman, or Gentleman, 
who imay be in'possession of original deeds and pedigrees, or 
other authentic particulars of any of those families, will be 
pleased to permit me to peruse them for this undertaking, they 
may be assured they will be carefully used and safely returned.” 

+ Mr. Barak Longmate was an Engraver of eminence ; par- 
ticularly in the Heraldic line, a study to which he had devoted 
his attention in early life, and in which he had acquired a dis- 
tinguished proficiency. He published a very good Edition of 
“Collins's Peerage, 1779," 8 vols. 8vo. ; the above Supplemen- 
tal Voluine in 1784; and compiled, in 1789, a Genealogical 
History of the antient Family of O'Sullivan More (of which 
hereafter) ; and died July 23, 1793, in the 56th year of his age. 
His remains, attended by a few friends desirous of shewing him 
the last tribute of respect, were deposited, on the 27th, in the 
lower-burial ground of St. Mary-le-Bon, with those of Elizabeth 
his wife, who died in 1781, and of his father and mother (Barak 
and Elizabeth), all inhabitants of St. James's, Westminster. 
He left behind him a copy of his “ Peerage” prepared for a new 
Euition, which continues in the possession of his son, Barak, 
who is also an heraldic engraver. He also left an unblemished 
character; and his loss was lamented by a circle extending far 
beyend the sphere of his immediate relatives, His small but 
select Library, comprehending a curious Collection of Books 
» County History, Antiquities, &e. with a great 
mumber of MS Coryections. Additions, and Notes, by his own 
very neat and accurate band ; and a large Collection of Heraldic 
MSS, collated or written by himself, many of them. with the 
Arms emblazoned, Monumental Inseriptions, Visiiations of 
Counties, Ped! ez, &e. &e.) was sold by MM s, Leigh and 
Sotheby, March 6 and 7. 17943 and produced only 2 
ado: not af hy part of what the pei i 
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“ Liber Regis; vel, Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesias- 
ticarum. By John Bacon*, Esq. Receiver of the First 
Fruits. With an Appendix, containing proper 
Directions and Precedents relating to Presentations, 
Institutions, Inductions, Dispensations, &c. and a 
complete Alphabetical Index }.” 4to. 


Leigh would in the present times have extracted from the liberal 
purses of true-heartcd Bibliomaniaes. 

* Many years Senior Clerk and Receiver in the Office of First 
Fruits; and Treasurer of the Anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy. 
In these prominent public departments, Mr. Bacon’s general 
habits of business and frankness of disposition have long rendered 
him universally known and Yespected. He was elecced F.S, A. 
in 1274; and, at an advanced period of life, is enjoying robust 
health at his Tuscudum in Friarn Barnet, where he is Lord of an 
extensive domain, most honourably acquired. 

t+ ‘* This usefal compilation is formed on the foundation of 
‘ Ecton’s Thesaurus,’ which it nearly doubles in quantity, greatly 
exceeds in accuracy, and almost wholly supersedes.”-—Gent, Mag. 
LV1A98.—The Work wasorizinally published in 8v0.1718, by John 
Ecton, Receiver-yeneral of the Clergy’s Venths, under the title of 
“Liber Valorum & Decimarum, &c. ‘published 1728 and 1728, 
8vo.; andagain, under the title of Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasti- 
carum, &e. 1742, and 1754," 4to. Afourth Edition, “wherein the 
appropriations, dedications, and patronages of churehes have been 
revised, corrected, and placed in regular order under their re- 
spective Archdeaconries, with numerous additions, by Browne 
Willis, LL.D. to which is added a complete alphabetical index,” 
came outin 1763, 4to.—Mr. Ecton published also, “The State of 
the Proccedings of the Rorporation of Governors of the Bounty of 
Queen Aune, for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the 
poor Clergy, giving a particular Account of their Constitution, 
Bencfactions, and Augmentations, with Directions to such as 
desire to becoine Benefactors to so Pious and Charitable a Work, 
The second Edition, with a continuation 1o Christmas, 1720. 
London 1721.” 8vo, These Accounts have since been more than 
once presented to the Publick, under the authenticated shape 
of « Reports” to the House of Commons. 

+ Mr. Bacon's Preface received some animadversions in Gent. 
Mag. vol. LVI. pp. 939, 1027: and in vol. LVM. the late Dr. John 
Loveday (under the assumed name of Vindez) observes, “It is some- 
what remarkable, that ‘ John Bacon, Esq.’ should, in the Pre- 
face to his ‘ Liber Regis,’ transcribe verbatim, from that pretixt 
to ‘ Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum,’ Lond. 1742, and not so 
much as cnce mention the name of‘ John Ecten, Esq.’ which 
appears in the title-page of the said ‘Thesaurus.’ By this omise 
sion one mizht be led to imagine that his publication of last vear 
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“ Catalogue of a small Library at St. Petersburg,” 
printed for the Rev. Dr. John Glen-King. 8vo. 


senting it as ‘ printed for the Author. That it is an improve- 
ment of Ecton, there can be no doubt ; though there can be no 
doubt Hk that it scems to be an unexampled specimen of 
the grossest plagicrism. How is such conduct to be accounted 
for? Itis ako to be remarked, that the oraissions and correc- 
tions, added by Ecton to his Work [edit. 1742, in pages 793-—~- 
7S4], have wot been accurately attended to. The ‘ List of Be- 
nefactions to Livings augmented by the Bounty of Queen Anne,” 
&c. which immediately follow Ecton’s Preface, is not admitted 
by Mr. Bacon. A Correspondent in p. 1027, col. 2, of your last 
volume, asserts-that Browne Willis wes the Author of this Preface. 
But of this some doubt may be entertained; as, in the Kdition 
of 1742, ‘ the Editors’ acknowledge their obligations ‘ to that 
Yearned and communicative Antiquary.” [In a Letter to Mr. 
North, Oct. 20, 1741, Mr. Willis tells him, ‘‘ We have preserved 
near half the Valor, and the Dedications are bravely recovered 
in most Counties; in about 30 Counties, not 20 Dedications 
are wanting in each County.”] Another Correspondent ob- 
serves, ‘* Mr. Bacon may be excused, perhaps, for having 
altered the title, and put his own name only to it ; because 
he had the same right as others to publish from the ori- 
ginal MS. to which he has access by his Office. But surely he 
should, in a Preface, have acknowledged his obligations to former 
Editors, whose additions and improvements he has throughout, 
and very properly, copied. He should likewise have told us 
what he himself has done, and not have sent the book into the 
world without a syllable of explanation.—Mr. Bacon has added 
many short notes of payments to and from livings, quantity of 
glebes, and nature of tithes, which might, if they are to be de- 
pended upon, be very useful to Clergymen, to maintain their 
Tights, or recover their property: but that utility is lost, because 
we are not told upon what authority they are founded. The 
same may be said of the present value of livings, which is like- 
wise frequently inserted. This, indeed, if it were accurately 
ascertained, would not Jong continue the same. Livings are 
perpetually altering in value from various accidents. But for 
some time at Jeast it might be useful; and it would certainly be 
pleasant to know what degree of credit is due to it, and how it 
was obtained. On the whole, | think that Mr. Bacon ought 
yet to publish, if it were but a single page of Preface, to give 
such necessary information as is usually given by Editors, which 
would add to the value of his book, and is indeed due in part to 
his own reputaticn. The list of benefactions, I suppose, was 
omitted because it would have swelled the volume, which has 
already grown, it must be confessed, to a greater size than is 
convenient. Yet it might, perhaps, be of some use to know 
what livings have been augmented ; and it would not haye taken 
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“The Triumph of Benevolence; a Poem; oc- 
casioned by the National Design of erecting a Mo- 
nument to John Howard, Esq.* ‘The Second Edi- 


up much room to have added the letters aug. in the body of the 
Work, to such as have received the Bounty.” 

Having at the time consulted Mr. Bacon on the subject, I 
took the liberty, in his name, to add the following explanation : . 
“It may be necessary to refer to the second paragraph in the 
Preface to Mr. Bacon’s book, whcre he says, ‘ In order that the 
nature and efficacy of these Returns, taken upon the eve of the : 
Reformation, might be more cle.rtly understood, he has pre- 
fixed the King’s commission, with his instructions to the Com- 
missioners for the taking sf the Survey; and has made these 
original Returns, and the Liber Regis, his constant guide for 
the value.'—The first foundation for the taking of the Survey, 
to which Mr. Bacon alludes, is well known to the Clergy to have 
been an Act of ‘Parliament, 26 Henry VII; and in pursuance of 
that Act the Commissions and Instructions, which he recites, 
were issued; and the Returns regularly wade, as required, into 
his Majesty's then Exchequer, and are now remaining with the 
Officers of the Revenue of First Fruits. Those, he informs us, were 
his.guide for the values; ¢e. all such additions as may be sup- 
posed to make a part of that value, viz. gle! z-lands, tithes, &c. 
and which, as well as the whole of the references to the parti- 
culars of Monasteries, &c. appear clearly to be added as directions 
to the original records. And it is equally well known to the 
Clergy, that the information respecting the patronage of fivings, 
and the certified values of livings, proceeds from their Lordships 
the Bishops, who, to writs of enquiry, make returns, annually, 
or oftencr if necessary, under their hands and seals, into that 
Office, of all such matters as have arisen, agreeable tu the tenor 
of the writ, within a limited time. Mr. Bacon, no doubt, thought 
himself justified in adopting the whole Preface ; but it would, in 
our opinion, have becn as well, had he given his intentions of 
the publication in a separate Advertisement, and then th@ Pre- 
fuce as in the Editions of Ecton; not but that it may be justly 
deemed an official record, the original MS, being supposed to 
be there lodged, and may, in that case, have descended to Mr. 
Bacon, not only officially, but lineally and lawfully.” ; 

These particulars may not be unacceptable tomy Clerical Readers ; 
more especially as the ‘‘ Liber Regis” is now become a scarce 
book, and a new Edition of it extremely desireable—~The Rev, 
John Smith, rector of Bredon in Worcestershire, made large 
additions to Ecton, which are now in the hands of his son in 
law, the Rev. Thomas M‘Culloch, Rector of Wormley. 

* « Among those who are earnest to demonstrate their zeal 
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tion. Corrected and enlarged. To which are added, 
Stanzas on the Death of Jonas Hanway, Esq.” 4to.* 

*Sepulchral Monuments in'Great Bri tain,+-applied 
to illustrate the Histury of Families, Manners, Ha- 
bits, and Arts, at the different Periods from the 
Norman Conquest to the Seventeeyth Century, with 
Introductory Observations. Part Ir containing the 
Four first Centuries. [By Mr. Gough.] Folio. 

“«“ Nenia Britannicat ; or, an Account of some hun- 
dred Sepulchres of the antient Inhabitants of Bri- 
tain. In Numbers§. By the Rev. James Douglas, 
F.S.A.” Folio. * 


* © The Captives, a Tragedy ||, by Dr. Delap.” 8vo. 


a Statue in honour of Mr. Howard), shall not thee Muse be suf- 
fered to approach the Shrine of Howann with an offering? The 
wreath she brings has been woven with animated haste ; but it 
is a sincere testimony of her love, aud as such will be received. 
-—Your purpose, Gentlemen, being widely to circulate whatever 
may promote this truly virtuous design, if you should imagine the 
following Stanzas would assist the cause, they are at your dis- 
posal, to be made public in any way you may think proper.” 
On this subject sce Gent. Mag. vol. LVI. pp. 681, 783, 882. 

* This excellent Poem, which passed through several Editions, 
was the anonymous production of Mr. S.J. Pratt; well known 
by his numerous publications on subjects of philanthropy. 

+ Of this splendid publication see vol. VI. pp. 285, 295. 

+ “(As this is a singular Work, peculiarly adapted to illustrate 
the early part of the History of England, and of great import- 
ance to the Antiquary, we have deviated a little from our plan, 
for the purpose of announcing to our Readers (especially those 
who admire the study of Antiquity) a publication which will 
afford.both pleasure and profit: The Author has opened several 
antient twnuli, or sepulchres, in which are found, deposited 
with the dead, according to the custom of the times, a variety 
of instruments of war, culinary or domestic utensils, rings, 
gems, cvins, &c. These, and every circumstance relative to the 
tombs, are particularly described, and the tombs themselves, 
with all their contents, are represented in aquatinta plates, 
which are ‘admirably adapted for conveying an accurate idea of 
antique relics. Mr. Douglas proposes to complete this curious 
performance in twelve numbers, each of which will contain 
three plates, the Author's own etching, and the written descrip- 
tion of what they represent.” Monthly Review, val. LXXVI. p.77. 

§ The work was completed in one handsome volume. 


}| ‘This Tragedy was the production of the Rev. Dr. John De- 
>) oF Biamdatan (Alben Lfamhndawe: KA 1446+ MA Teh: 
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“A Plan of Coalition * and Alliance with the 
Unitarian Church.” 8vo. 

“ A Fragment on Shakspeare-+-, extracted from 
‘ Advice to. a Young Poet,’ by the Rev. Martin 
Sherlock+. Translated from the French.” 8yo. 

*©Qn the Incarnation; Preached at Newington 
in Surrey, Dee. 25, 1785. By the Rev. Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s.”  4to. 

* Novum ‘Testamentum Grecum, é Codice 
MS. Alexandrino§, qui Londini in Bibliotheca Mu- 


D.D. 1762; Vicar of the united Churches of Iford and Kings- 
ton, Suffolk, 1765; and Rector of Wollavington, in that County, 
1774.—Dr. Delap published six other ‘Tragedies ; 1. “‘ Héeuba, 
1762,” 2. © The Royal Suppliants, 1781 ;” 3. “Gunilda, 1786 ;” 
4. “The Usurper, 1803 ;" 5. “ Matilda, 1893 ;” 6, Abdalla, 
1803.” He was also the Author of a small Collection of « Ele- 
gies,” 1760, 4to; in which he very feelingly laments the want 
of health.—* Mundi perpetuus Administrator Christus; Concio 
ad Clerum, habita Cantabrigie, in Templo Beate Maria, 
Aprilis 12mo, 176%, pro Gradu Doctoratds in Sacra ‘Theglogii, 
1762 ;” and of “ An Klegy on the Death of his Grace the Duke 
of Rutland, 1788,” 4to. . 

* « The Writer ridicules, with some wit and humour, the 
plans and plots of Dr. Priestley against the Established Ghurch ; 
and, as ainean of avoiding the danger which threatens it, he 
proposes to give up to the Doctor, and his Socinians, a church, 
with its portion of tithes, in every town. Such is the plan of 
the book, in which are interspersed many acute remarks. It is 
written with considerable ingenuity. We think, however, that 
Reason and Argument are much r weapons for religious con- 
troversy than Ridicule and Wit.” Geut. Mag. vol. LVI, p. 418, 

+ “The French Pamphlet, from which this Fragment 4s trans- 
lated, is itself a translation from the Italian. The ‘ physiognomy 
of the Author’s style’ has been caught also by the English Trans- 
lator.” Ibid. p. 779. 

+ Of whom see memoirs in vol. VHI. p. 67.- 

§ “ We congratulate the Christian world on the publication of 
this truly valuable work, which, while it bears the most unequi- 
vocal testimony tothe learning and industry of the Editor, con- 
fers distinguished honour on our age and country, The work 
itself not being an object of criticism, we can.only say in general, 
that it possesses every internal mark of fidelity.”. M. R. LXVI.545. 

«The Alexandrine MS. (as it is called) of the Old and New Testa- 
ment had been accurately examined by Patrick Young, Keeper of 
the King’s Library, as soon as it was placed there. He commu- 

nicated - 
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sei Britaunici asservatur, descriptum 4 Carolo Go- 


_nicated its various readings to Archbishop Usher, Grotius, and 


other learned men; and had formed a design of printing the 
whole, in fae-simile types, of which, in 1643, he printed a spe- 
cimen, containing the first chapter of Genesis, with notes, and 
Jeft behind him scholia as far as to the fifteenth chapter of Num- 
bers. The intrinsic merit of this ancient MS, of the Scriptures, 
and its preference to that in the Vatican, had been fully esta- 
blished by the, learned Dr. Grabe, when he published from it 
the Octaleuch, in 4 vols. folio and octavo, 1707, 1709, 1719, 
1720. Among his papers were found, after his death, the Alex- 


vandrian texts of the New ‘Festament, and of Saint Clement's 


Epistles, with notes by Young, who assumed the name of Junius. 
But he never discovered his design of printing them, and so com- 
pleting the edition of the whole MS, lest he should prejudice the 
sale of his friend Dr. Mill's New Testament, as Dr. Hickes assures 
us. It was reserved, therefore, for the industry and application 
of Dr. Woide, one. of the Librarians to the British Museum, to 
rescue this valuable MS. from the fate which befel a MS. of the 
Septuagint in the Cottonian Library, of equal antiquity, type, 
and value, and of which a very few fregments escaped the fire in 
1733, by adopting the fac-simile mode of publication, which, 
from the great expence attending it, has unfortunately been 
adopted in so few instances *, The abilities of Mr. Joseph Jack- 
son, letter-fouuder, were equal to the expressing, by types, the 
transcript made by Dr, Woide's own hand t, which he twice 
carefully collated with the original ; and from Mr. John Nichols's $ 
press has now issued, at nine months’ end, this curious work, to 
which a numerous and respectable list of subscribers§ have pre- 
fixed their attestation. The learned Editor introduces his work 
by a Latin Preface ||, containing, in seven sections, the history, 
description, age, merit, and style of the MS, his motives for un- 
dlertaking,, and -his manner of conducting, this edition.—The 


* Only the Acts of the Apostles, in Greek and Latin, in a Bodleian 
Ms, published by Hearne, Oxford, 1715, and two fragments of the Four 
Gospels at Wolfenbuttel, by Knittel. 

+ In which he was assisted by Dr. John Butler, at that time Bishop of. 
Oxford, who had obtained leave to have the MS. itself at his house int 
London, but was prevented by the duties of his Diocese. Mr. Harper 
also, of the British Museum, kindly went over the collation with him. 

+ To whom Dr, Woide pays a compliment in his preface, p. Xxx. 

§ Near 450, at 2/. 2s. the act for the coramon payer, and 54. 5s. for the 
fine paper coptes, of which only 25 were printed. Zen copies were taken 
eff on vellum ; but of these no more than siz had the notes and 
illustrations, See a more particular account of the destination of these 
ten copies in Gent. Mag. LXIX. 47. 

il Dr. Woide’s Preface, with the whole of his various readings, was re- 
published at Leipsic, in 1790, in an 8vo volume of 476 pages, under the 
title of “ Caroli Godofredi Woidii, Notitia Codicis Alexandriui, cum va- 
riis ejus Tectionibus omnibus. Recudendum curavit, Notasque adjecit, 
M. Gottlieb Lebereeht Spohn.” 

History 
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dofredo Woide*, S. Th. D. Soc. Reg. et Antiq. Lond. 
Reg. Gotting. et Phys. Ged. Socio, Eccles. Unit. 


History of the MS. as far as the Donor's attestation of it goes is 
well known, and Dr. Woide confirms what is therein set forth: 
that it was written in Egypt, bya lady named Thecla, and her 
companions in the monastic life, after the Council of Nice, and was 
the property of the Greek Patriarch of Alexandria, till brought 
away by Cyrill to Constantinople, and by him presented to 
Charles 1. The letters are of the pattern called uncial, upright, 
elegantly cut, and round, and ranged in double columns.—The 
whole Bible is comprised in four volumes; the Old Testament 
in the three first, and the New Testament, now printed, in the 
fourth, But the bookbindar has pared the margin so close as, 
in some instances, to have cut off part of the writing, and, in 
general, most of the red-letter contents. The first 5, and part. 
of the Gth chapters, to the middle of verse 6, of St: Matthew, 
are wanting ; ‘also from vi. 50 to viii, 53 of St. John, and from 
iv. 13 to xii. 6 of 2 Corinthians, besides sundry slicings of the 
binder’s knife -—Dr. Woide was in possession of the collations of 
the Vatican MS. by the celebrated Dr. Richard Bentley+, as well 
as of others from MSS. in France and Spain, which, but for 
fear of increasing the unavoidable delays of the present publica- 
tion, he intended to have annexed. He contented himself, there- 
fore, with subjoining to this splendid edition 90 pages of Varia- 
tions in the Mexandrine MS. as stated by Young, Walton, Mill, 
Grabe, and Wetstein.” Ar. Gough in Gent. Mag, vol. LVI. p. 497. 
* Reader and Chaplain at the Dutch Chapel in the Savoy, 
and one of the Assistant Librarians of the British Museum. 
His first preferment in this country was the Preachership 
of the Dutch Chapel Royal at St. James's (succeeding the Rev. 
Bernard Drimel, 2 native of Frankfort on the Oder, who died in 
June 1770); to which he soon after added the Readership of 
the same Chapel. In 1778 he was elected €.S. A.; and in that 
year distinguished himsel€ by revising through the Clarendon 
Press, * Christiani Scholtz Grammatica dig gvptiaca, utriusque 
Dialecti ; quam breviavit, illustravit, edidit, Carolus Godofredus 
Woide, S.A.S8.;” und also ‘“ Lexicon A®gyptiaco-Latinum, ex 
veteribus illius Lingue Monumentis summo Studio collectum, 
&e, a Maturino Veyssiere la Croze, &c.” both in quarto. 
«Egyptian Literature was but slightly regarded in Europe before 
the 17th century ; and might, perhaps, have been still so, if Dela 
Valle had not brought to Rome, from Egypt, among other Cu- 








+ Dr. Woide made these collations trom Dr. Bentley’s copy, then inthe 
possession of his neplew, Dr, Richard Bentley, Rector of Nailston in Lei- 
cestershire, who would not trust his uncle’s collation to be sent to Loudon; 
but, through the mediun of the Rev. John Cole Gallaway, then vicar of 
Hinckley, Dr. Wuoide was allowed the liberty of collating it, for ene fort- 
night, at Mr. Gallawa;’s vicarage. : 

riosities, 
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Conf. Bohem. in Pol. Maj. Seniore, Sacelli Regii 
Belg., et Prot. Ref. Germanic: Ministro, Musei 


riosities, some Coptic or Egyptian Manuseripts, of which he 
gave the perusal to Athanasius Kircher, a voluminous but very 
indifferent writer, in regard to solidity and fidelity. Kircher, 
-however, has the inerit of being the first who published a book 
relating to the Egyptian Language, under the title Lingua 
-Eguptiaca Restituta, which was, in fact, nothing but the Ma- 
nuscript Dictionary or Vocabulary of De la Valle. Theodore Pe- 
treus, who had been in Egypt in the same Century, enriched 
Europe with several valuable Manuscripts ; and he, well under- 
standing the Egyptian tongue, would have proved a restorer of 
Egyptian Literature, had he met with proper encouragement : 
but he could no where find it, not even in London, where he 
printed the first psalm as a specimen of the Egyptian Language. 
Fortunately his Manuscripts were sold to the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, and placed in his Library at Berlin —Dr. Wilkins, a 
German, and La Croze, a Frenchman, distinguished themselves, 
in the beginning of the 15th Century, by their cultivation of the 
Egyptian tongue. The former met with encouragement and 
preferment in England ; and printed at Oxiord, in 1716, the 
Egyptian New ‘festament, in the Coptic or Lower Egyptian 
dialect. He also printed the Pentateuch, at London, in 1731, 
But being unacquainted with the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian 
dialect, he inistook the Sahidic or Thebaidic Mauuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library for faulty Coptic ones. La Croze being Li- 
brarian (o the King of Prassia at Berlin, and having free access 
to the Egyptian Manuscripts of Petreus in that Libr ry, com- 
piled from these and some other Manuscripts, a valuable Dictio- 
nary, which he finished in 177%. He was inuch assisted in this 
unilertaking by Dr. Jablonsky, a learned Professer at Franckfurt, 
who collected several materiais for him in the Bodleian Library, 
and that of the French King at Paris. Dr. Jablonsky gave La 
Croze the first hint that, beside the Coptic dialect, there was 
another of Upper Egypt, which is now commonly called the 
sahidic or Thebaidic dialect. He sent hii likewice a transcript 
of a Manuscript of this kind (No. 393, Huntington, in the Bod- 
leian Library) de Wysteriis Literarum Grecarum, from which La 
Croze took Collectionem vocum quarundam Sahidicarum, which is 
annexed to his Dictionary. Jabvlonsky, who, on his Travels, had 
copied several Egyptian Manuscripts, communicated them to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Scholtz. Chaplain in Ordinary io the King 
of Prussia; who, being furnished with the Manus<r at Berlin, 
and the Dictionary of La Croze, wrote in 1 Egyptian 
Grammar, of both dialects, in two vols. 4to. veral learned 
men wished that both the Dictionary and the Grammar might 
be publish: but they could not find a Printer furnished with 
Egyptian types, or who would hazard the unde: taking ; till, at 

last. 
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Pritannici Bibliothecario. Ex Prelo Joannis Nichols, 
Typis Jacksonianis.” folio. 


last, the University of Oxford, on a noble principle of much spi- 
rit, determined to take the business in hand. When the Dictio- 
nary was printing; Mr. Woide was desired to make some addi- 
tions to it; but this not being proposed to him till more than 
half the work wag printed off, he could extend his remarks 
to three letters only; and, to render the undertaking more use- 
ful, he added an index. He has, however, with incredible pains, 
copied the several materials, which are necessary for his purpose, 
from Manuscripts in the Bodleian, Parisian, and other Libraries ; 
and we are told that these extensive supplements will be printed 
separately —It was intended to print the Grammar of Mr. 
Scholtz, in two 4to vols. Immediately after the Dictionary, but 
it being found too voluminous, Mr. Woide has, very properly, 
abridged it; and the work, so far from losing by his abridge- 
ment, has gained very considerably ; for Mr. Woide has care- 
fully examined, corrected, and improved the Grammar, by 
means of Manuscripts unknown to Mr. Scholtz, of which he 
gives an account in the Preface prefixed to the Grammar. As to 
the Sahidie part, which is now to be found in this Grammar, we 
must. not forget to mention that it was entirely supplied by Mr. 
Woide.--The late Mr. Swinton of Oxford intended to have added 
to this work a dissertation De Nummis Copto-Pheniciis, part of 
which is actually printed off ; but the remainder cannot be found 
among his papers. Mr. Woide likewise informs us, that, be- 
side some curious books in the dialect of Upper Egypt, there is 
a very ancient and valuable translation of the New Testament, 
of which he intends soon to give an account, and to publish the 
various readings ; and we hope it will not be Jong before he ful- 
fils his promise, made at the end of the Preface to the Graminar, 
to gratify the curiosity of the learncd with his dissertation on the 
Egyptian language and its characters. We do not doubt but 
there will appear several things, in this branch of Literature, 
which are altagether new ; and we join in opinion with a Right 
Reverend Prelate, who, in his Preface to his applauded Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, thinks that the Publick will be benefited by it*.” 

In 1782, Mr. Woide was appointed an Assistant Librarian at 
the British Museum, at first in the department of Natural His- 
tory; but very soon afler in one more congenial to his studies, 
that of Printed Books. On the publication of the Alexandrian 
New Testament, his literary fame was incontestably fixed. He 
had before obtained the degree of D.D. from the University 
of Gopenhagen ; in 1786 was created D. C. L. at Oxford; and in 
1788 was elected FR. S. He was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
May 6, 1790, while at Sir Joseph Banks's converzatione ; where 
every assistance was administered to him, and he was attended 





* Monthly Review, vol. LX, pp. 1—3. 
by 
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“An Account of the several Workhouses for 
employing and maintaining ,the Poor; setting 
forth the Rules by which they are governed, their 
great usefulness to the Publick, and particularly to 
the Parishes where they are erected; as also of se- 
veral Charity Schools for Promoting Work and 
Labour*.” The Second Edition. 8vo. 

“The Affectionate Father, a Sentimental Comedy; 
together with Essays on various Subjects}. By 
James Nelson, Author of an Essay on the Govern- 
ment of Children.” 8vo. 


by Dr. Carmichael Smith: but died next day, at his apart- 
ments in the British Museum, By his wife (who died Aug. 12, 
1782) he left two daughters. 

* © This Work, which was first printed in 1725, takes in 
Country as well as London Workhouses: of the latter that in 
Bishopsgate-street, St. Giles's Cripplegate, Whitechapel, in Ay- 
liffstreet, Wapping, Limehouse, Mile-End, Ratcliff, Greycoat- 
hospital in Westminster, St, Giles's and St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and St. James’s.” 

+ “ The moral of this Comedy is worthy of the pen of a 
writer, who has at heart the true interest of his fellow-creatures, 
It teaches, in the words of the Author, that « virtuous prinei- 
ples produce virtuous actions; and virtuous actions are the 
surest ground on which to build the happiness of socicty.’. Mr, 
Nelson's scenes aim at the noblest end, and in a moral sense 
are superior to the wit and brilliancy of a Congreve. Whether 
the plot is conducted with that dramatic artifice which ensures 
success on the Stage, need not be made a question, when the 
piece is only offered to the Reader in his closet. ‘This mode of 
conveying instruction is well chosen; the characters are pro- 
duced in action; and may, therefore, be attended with a better 
effect than in the way of Essay-writing. On the other subjects 
not susceptible of the dramatic form, Mr. Nelson has given se- 
veral dissertations, and made an useful miscellaneous cdllection t.” 

The benevolent Author was an Apothecary in respectable prac- 
tice in Red Lion Square, where he resided for more than half 
acentury. He died, three days before completing his 84th year, 
April 19, 1794. Peculiar chearfulness' and benevolence of heart 
marked the Whole of his long and useful life ; in the eourse of 
which he experiehced many and severe trials; all which he bore 
with Christian fortitude and resignation. His treatise on the 
Government of Children, under the heads of Health, Manners, 
and Education, will ever remain a valuable legacy to posterity §. 


t Monthly Review, vol. LKXIX, p. 85. 
§ See Gent. Mag. vol, LXIV. p. 508, 


A Me- 
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: 

«A Method to preserve Peach and Nectarine 
Trees from the Effects of the Mildew; and for des- 
troying the Red Spider in Melon Frames, and other 
Insects, which infest Plants in Stoves, and Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. in the open Garden. By Robert 
Browne, Gardener to Sir Harbord Harbord, Bart. 
at Gunton in Norfolk.” 12mo, 

“ Ancient Scottish Poems, never before in Print; 
but now published from the Manuscript Collections 
of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, Knight, 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Senator of the 
College of Justice.. Comprizing Pieces written 
from, gbout 1420 till 1586. ith large Notes, 
and a Glossary.” [By Mr. Pinkerton.] 2 Vols. 8vo. 

« The Speeches of Mr. Wilkes in the House of 
Commons*,” 8vo. 


1787. 
“* Remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters 
‘to the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, with Proofs of 
certain Facts asserted by the Archdeacon+-.”  8vo. 


* « It is but lately that this handsome edition of Mr. Wilkes's 
Speeches came to our hands. It contains, as the Preface assures 
us, ‘ a faithful transcript of the three volumes which the same 
Editor formerly printed in 12mo. with the addition of several 
Speeches since the period of the last publication, drawn from 
the same sources with equal diligence and attention.’ The ad- 
ditional orations contain a considerable quantity of new matter, - 
on the most interesting subjects. Among others, we have Mr. 
Wilkes’s excellent Speech on the ‘ Bill for the further Relief of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers and School-masters ;° which is 
both argumentative and entertaining. The Dissenters, were, 
indeed, greatly obliged to their witty and sensible advocate on 
this occasion. The Editor has added Notes where he deemed. 
some explanation necessary.” Monthly Review, vol. LXXIX. p.67. 
This is the only coniplete and correct Edition of Mr. Wilkes's 
Speeches ; and it is now become Liber valde rarissishus, 

+ About this period the following Letter was addressed to Dr. 
Priestley by Mr. Gough, on the general complexion of his con+ 
troversial writings : 

“Sin, Unknown as you are to me except by your writings, I 
cannot but grieve to see Dr. Priestley engaging in controversy with 
every anonymous adversary that throws about his squibs in the 

News- 
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“ Consilia*; or, Thoughts upon several Sub- 
jects; affectionately submitted to the Consideration 
of a Young Friend. By Samuel Birch+. The Se- 


cond Edition, corrected and enlarged.” Syo. 


Newspapers. Is the King of Israel come out to hunt a partridge in 
the mountains 2? After whom dost thou pursue ? Is it not aftera 
dead dog or a flea? Let that conscious pride which taught you 


. to make your submissions to Dr. Blackstone, teach you to despise 


such antagonists as C.C. and the rest who make you fret like a 
Lion amoung mice or becs, and make you lose that temper and 
candor so essential to a champion for Liberty—But a word in 
your ear from a friend! You are not the proper champion for 
the cause you have espoused. Liberty, civil and religions, is to be 
defended by Disquisitions as candid as free; not by flying pam- 
phlets, whose price and number bear more proportion to the Au- 
thor’s indemnification than to the reader's information; whose 
partial representation betrays the writer's ignorance of the true 
atate of the case in general ; and whose hasty conclusions, like 
newspaper lies, only serve as pleas for a new publication to cor- 
rect or retract them. Come and spend one winter among us in 
the Metropolis; and you will find the characters of your brethren, 
both Clergy and Laity, widely different from what you represeat or 
experience them in the Province of York. But, if youdo come, 
don’t proveke the Publick to draw their characters by your pallia~ 





. tions. No, Sir; keep your station of a Philosopher and a Philo~ 


logist ; and, while you candidly explore and set forth truth in 
these walks, for the sake of that liberty you contend for, do not 
give your congregation any more red-hot discourses fram the 
pulpit, which your best friends would tremble to see from the 
press. With respect for your talents, and compassion for your 
temper, Tam, &c. G." : 

* « We hope this lively young Author will not take it as a re- 
flection (we assure him it is not meant so) if, by way of exor- 
dium, we tell our Readers that this is the second capacity in 
which he has very lately entertained us. His ovations, in asena- 
torial capacity, in the Council-chamber at Guildhall, are remark- 
able for neatness and energy. His Consilia are now sub judice ¢ 
and Mr. Deputy Birch need not be ashamed of coming inte 
Court.—In his Preface he tells us, ‘The following sheets, which 
were originally written for private perusal, are now offered to 
the Publick. ‘The very flattering reception with which a candid 
Publick has Honoured them is of itself a sufficient apology for ob- 
truding a second impression —The Author, well aware that they 
lie open to the criticism of the world, hopes that the purity of 
his intention will secure him from the censures which otherwise 
the imperfection of them might occasion.” Gent. Mag. LF IIL 450. 

+ Of this ingenious Writer, who has since become an Alder- 
man of London, and sill most probably be Lord Mayor before 
this volume can be completed, see vol, VINE. p. 155. 
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“A Declaration of my last Sentiments on the 
different Doctrines of Religion*. By the late Pierre 
Francois Le Courayer, D, D. Author of the « Dis- 
sertation on the Validity of English Ordinations, 
and Translator of ‘ The History of the Council of 
Trent,’ by Fra. Paolo Sarpi, and of ‘ The History 
of the Reformation,’ by John Sleidan-+. Faithfully 
translated from the original French, just published 
from the MS. of the Author. To which is prefixed, 
an Account of Dr. Courayer.” Small 8vo. 

“ Liber Siocdiens Contrarotulatoris. Garde- 
robe, Anno Regni Regis Edwardi I. Vicesimo Oc- 
tavo, A. D. 1299 & 13004. Ex Codice MS. in Bib- 
liothecé suaasservato Typisedidit Soc. Antigq. Lon- 
dinensis§,” 4to. 


* For Memoirs of Dr. Courayer, see vol. II. pp. 39—45 ; and 
for this posthumous work in particular, p.44. 

+ On this publication, Courayer thus addressed Dr. Ducarel : 

« Dear Doctor, May 80, 1769. 

«J thank you for the information ak me.of the recep- 
tion of my last volume of Sleidan’s Translation. I would have 
had the honour to present it myself to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ;-but, being unknown to him, and being besides 
almost blind and deaf, J thought more proper to send it directly 
to the Library, especially after Miss Talbot tuld me that the two 
first volumes were left there. 1 will be obliged to you, however, 
if you be so good to present my respects to his Grace, and as- 
sure him, that, if it was not for my old age, and my deafness, I 
would be very glad to pay him iy respects in person. I make 
“use at the same time of this opportunity to remind you of our 
old acquaintance; and to assure you that I am, as much as ever, 
dear Doctor, your obedient servant, Par. Fr. Le Couraver.” 

¢ Lbave, in my own small but valuable Topographical Library, 
beautifully written on fine vellum, a similar original Accompt- 
book of the éame illustrious Monarch forthe years 1304 and 1305. 

§ This is one of those publications which will always do ho- 
nour to a Society instituted for the very purpose of discovering 
and preserving such subjects. It is the Wardrobe ‘Account of 
that great Prince, Edward 1. for one of the most eventful years 
of his reign. It contains the establishment, both civil and mi- 
jitary, of his 28th year, preserves the name and value of most 
articles then in use,’ and gives a daily account of every expence 
and proceeding ; from whence facts may be collected whereon 
future inquirers into our national history may rely, as being 
grounded on the solid basis of certainty—See a fuller account of 


this curious volume in Gent. Mag, vol. LVIT. p. 700. 
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“ History and Antiquities of the Town, Castle, 
and College of Fotheringay, in the County of 
Northampton *.” — 4to. 

“ A Sylloge of the remaining authentic Inscrip- 
tions relative to the Erection of our English 
Churches, embellished with a Number of Copper 
Plates, exhibiting Fac-Similes of some of the most 
material-+. By the Rev. Samuel Pegge, M.A. [with 
asmall Appendix, by the Rev. John Pridden, M. A.”] 

“Derwentt, an Ode,” by John Carr§, LL.D.” 4to. 

“« The Analogy between the Light of Inspiration, 
and the Light of Learning, as Qualifications for the 
Ministry :—Preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Gloucester, at a public Ordination of, Priests and 


* « The Editor of these very useful Collectanea presents us, in 
the Furtieth Number, ‘with the history of a place made interesting 
to the English Antiquary by a variety of events, but by none so 
tnuch as by having been the last scene of the life of the unfor-* 
tunate Queen of Scots, whom ‘ having attended to the block, he 
could not dispense with following to the grave.’ Her execution 
and funeral are largely discussed in the Appendix, from new and 
hitherto unpublished materials.” Gent. Mag. vol. LVIL p. 165. 

+ “ This Forty-first Numiber of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica is an excellent proof of the unimpaired and vigorous 
talents of the worthy and respectable Antiquary its Author, who 
enjoys the vivida viridisque senectus in his retirement at Whitting- 
ton; and that he may complete a century in the like enjoyment, 
is the sincere and hearty wish of all who know him.—The collec-, 
tion of 75 inscriptions, of which 40 are given in fac simile, 
though confined to Religious Structures, is a valuable accession 
to English Paleography. Mr. Astle, like Pere Montfaucon, has 
undertaken that part of it which relates to Manuscripts and 
Books. It was reserved for Mr. Pegge to collect specimens of it 
from Buildings and their Appendages, which he carries from be- 
fore the Conquest down to Henry VIII. ; and Mr. Pridden conti- 
nues it to the present centwry and year. The epitaphial part be- 
longs to the department of Sepulchral Monuments.” Mr. Gough, 
in Gent. Mag. LVI, 701.—This latter department was excellently 
supplied by Mr. Gough himself, in his «« Sepulchral Monuments.” ° 

+ <* There is. somewhat of true simplicity in these fond remem- 
brances of past scenes on the banks of the River Derwent, which 
conclude with a panegyric on Mr. Madison, ‘ a son of its banks,’ 
Secretary to the Embassy at Paris, as before to Sir Joseph Yorke 
at the Hague. He died at Paris in 1788.” Ibid. p. 992. 

§ fhe worthy Schoolmaster noticed in vol. VIII. p. 305. 


Deacons, 
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Deacons, September 9, 1787. By the Rev. Samuel 
Horsley, LL. D. F. R.S. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s.” 

« A Poem to the Memory of Handel *.” 

«A brief Account, Historical and Critical, of 
the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. To 
which is added, a Dissertation on the Comparative 
Excellency of the Hebrew and Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, F. R. Ss.” 

“« Characters of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land-+-, selected from different Histories ; with Ob- 
servations and Reflections, chiefly adapted to Com- 
mon Life; and particularly intended for the In- 
struction of Youth. To which are added, Notes 
Historical, by John Holt,” 12mo. 


* By Edward Jones, Esq. the celebrated Author of “ Musical 
and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards ;” see vol. VISI. p. 126. 

+ “The method adopted by Mr. Holt is, to give regularly, 
1. the various Characters of each Monarch ; 2. his own Observa- 
tions on them ; and, 3. Historical Remarks, including the prices 
of sundry articles of Commerce, &c. with specimens of the va- 
rious changes inthe English language——Hume and Smollett 
are the Historians to whom he is principally indebted for the 
* Royal Characters ;’ and ‘ Anderson's Historical and ‘Chrono- 
logical Deductions’ have furnished some quotations for his Re- 
marks. Of the latter, however, many are original, and do ho- 
nour to the Author's sensibility.” Gent. Mag. vol. LVIT. p. 999. 

+ Mr. Holt, who came, at an early age, from the neighbour- 
hood of Mottram Longendale in Lancashire, to the delightful vil- 
lage of Walton, about three miles from Liverpool, set. for- 
ward in life with a very moderate education, but a lauda- 
ble thirst after knowledge. He studied and read a good deal, 
as much, in short, as his other avocations would permit ; and 
aimed to make himself an useful member of society. He was 
educated with a view to his becoming 2 Dissenting Minister ; 
but never thought proper to take that office upon him; but 
becoming a member of the Church of England, commenced 
School-master and Parish-clerk. The latter post he gave up a 
short time after; previous to which, he married a good and 
worthy woman, when they commenced a boanding-school for 
young. ladies ; and, with much credit to themselves, and be- 
nefit to the publick, brought up many females, who bear 
ample testimony to the attention that was paid to health and 
morals, a3 well as the really useful parts of learning. In 1787, 
and the following year, he published his three useful volumes of 





-bent'of his studies was latterly directed to those 
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“ Notices and Descriptions of Antiquities of the 
Provincia Romana of Gaul, now Provence, Lan- 


was a very singular and minute observer of Na 







uid that the 
i iiture ; is 
apparent from his valuable Remarks in a long Tou en in the 
Summer of 1793, and his appropriate description of. Mr. Bake- 
well’s Farm at Dishley in Leicestershire+. ‘He wrote also “ An 
Essay on the Curle in Potatoes,” for which he received a Medal 
from the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; and was 
appointed surveyor of the County of Lancaster by the Board esta- 
blished for the promotion of that must useful of the sciences; of 
which large district he returned so minute a Report, and in so 
short a space of time, as entitled hini to the particular notice of 
that Board. Mr. Holt’s Report, from the valuable matter it con- 
tained, and its judicious arrangement, was the first that was re- 
published ; and he had various premiums and testimonies of ap- 
probation adjudged and sent to him, He compiled a few books 
fur. the use of Schools ; wrote a Novel or two; and had been 
for some time collecting materials for a“ History of Liverpool } ;" 
but died at Walton, where he had been resident upwards of 40 
years, March 21, 1801, of abilious complaint, at the age of about 
59, His Meteorological Tables and Remarks reflected very high 
credit on the Gentleman's Magazine for several years; whilst other 
parts of it were enriched from time to time with his remarks 
under different signatures. The Meteorological Diary for the 
month in which he died was nearly half drawn up by himself, An 
account, by him, of Mr. Lawrence Earnshaw, is in vol. LVL. 1135. 
Hewasa kind relative, and asincereand affectionate friend; correct 
and just in his religious and moral duties. As a Writer, he drew 
scenes of fiction with considerable buldness, displaying a native ge- 





_ nius and more knowledge of human life and manners than is gene- 


rally acquired in provincial situations, This can only be accounted 
for from his extreme avidity for information, which often kept 
him a silent and scrutinizing observer. He amused himself with 
writing remarks upon our English History, and particularly 
upon the personal characters of our Monarchs* ; iu which he dis- 
played an acuteness of discrimination, and drew forth so many 
Just observations, and deduced so much moral instruction, as to 
induce an opinion that, had he employed more of his time in the 
same way, he would have gained considerable reputation as an 
historical writer. But the temptations of a more brilliant fame 
could not long _keep down a strong natural propensity he had to 
be uscful rather than entertaining: and his greatest pleasure was 


* Gent. Mag. vol. LVL. p. 999 ; vol. LVIIL p. 332 ; vol. LIX. p. 437. 

+ Gent. Mag. vol. LXIIL, pp, 619, 720. 792. 

{ ‘| His MSS. and materials for the ‘ History of Liverpuol’ were be- 
qucathed to his friend Mr. Matthew Gregson, of that town; with a re- 
quest that, if they were sold, ten pounds or guineas of the money arising 
from the sale might be given to the Liverpool infirmary.” 
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guedoc, and Dauphine: With Dissertations on the 
Subjects of which those are Exemplars. And an 
Appendix, describing the Roman Baths. and 
Therme discovered in 1784, at Badenweiler. By 
Governor Pownall *, F.R.S. and F.S. A. 4to-. 
. “The Treasury of Wit; being a methodical Se- 
lection of about Twelve Hundred, the best, Apo- 
phthegms and Jests; from Books in several Lan- © 
guages. By H. Bennet, M. A.” -2 vols.t 12mo. 

_ © A Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of 
the Scythians or Goths. Being an Introduction to 


in communicating, in various essays and memoirs, his knowledge 
and acquirements in Agricultural subjects. The following short 
extract from a paper found after his death will display his heart and 
mind in thestruest way: ‘ May God of his great goodness make 
* mean useful member of society whilst in my power to act ; after 
which, may his continued mercies render my latter days, if not 
farther useful, such as to be neither irksome and a burthen to 
myself, nor troublesome to my friends or relatives! Amen, His 
will be done!” An origina) Portrait of him, a private plate, 
and an excellent likeness, drawn and etched by Mr. Williana 
. Rogers, a respectable young gentleman who had been his pupil, 
is here presented to my Readers, . 
< * Of whom see vol. VIIL pp. 64, 761. 
+ ‘This work professes to give a particular account of such 
monuments of Roman antiquity as are yet remaining in so fine a 
part of the Roman Empire, so cultivated and improved, but 
which have remained nondescript, or imperfectly and wrongly 
described till now, at length, a spirit of literary curiosity has 
arisen in the country itself.” Gent, Mag. vol. LVIL p.990, * 
+ “Nospecies of literary compilation has, perhaps, been so hack« 
neyed as that of Jest-books; aud viletrash they have generally been ; 
but ‘ The Treasury of Wit,’ coming with the sanction ofan avowed 
Author, and that Author a Clergyman, deserves some considera- | 
tion. We have observed, in thiscollection, many jests which we have 
often met with before ; the point and turn of some of which have 
been rather injured by Mr. Bennet's repetition of them. Our Aus 
thor’s ¢ discourse on wit and humour,’ considered under the four 
‘different heads, Serious Hi it, Comie Wit, Serious Humour, Comit 
Humour, forms, in our opinion, the best part of the vulumes 
it contains many just and pertinent observations, and displays 
knowledge, reading, and taste. Mr. Bennet modestly calls it ¢adui} 
discourse,’ but we have not found it so.” M, Rev. LXXVI. 445. 
—-It is pity, after this just character of the bovk, to add—that 
the name was fictitious ; the publick having been indebted for 
the compilation, to the versatile talents of the very ingenious but 
eccentric Author of Letiers on Literature.” ‘ 


the 
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the ancient and modern History of Europe. By 
John Pinkerton.”  8vo. 


“The Speech of Mr. Wilkes in the House of 
Commons, May’9, 1787, respecting the Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings*, Esq.” Syo. 


“ Respublica+ : or, A Display of the Honours, 
Ceremonies, and Ensigns of the Commonwealth, 
under the Protectorship of Oliver Cromwell ; to- 
gether with the Names, Armorial Bearings, Flags, 
and Pennons of the different Commanders of Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, Americans, and French ; and 
an Alphabetical Roll of the Names and Armorial 
Bearings of upwards of Three Hundred Families of 


* “Mr, Wilkes undertook the good-natured, and we hope 
the just, task of defending the Governor General from the many 
articles of accusation accumulated against him, by pleading the 
uniform, successful, and prosperous tenor of his Indian adminis- 
tration, the sentiments entertained of him in the East, and the 
frequent warm votes of approbation and thankful acknowledg- 
ment that he received to the last from his principals. All these, 
indeed, speak a language totally different from the declamation 
and acrimony so Javishly displayed in the parliamentary impeach- 
ment. It js almost needless to add, that the Speech is conceived 
in terms characteristic of the Orator’s well-known abilities.” 

Monthly Review, vol. LXXVIL p. 320. 

+ “This compilation, which its well-meaning Compiler in- 
scribes to Lord Sydney, with the warmest professions of § attach- 
ment to the illustrious House of Hanover, and entire devotion to 
the interest and permanency of this our Commonwealth ;'—~pro- 
fessions the more necessary in this democratic age, when the in- 
dependency of Three Estates on each other is so eagerly aimed at 
on the Continent of America, and the annihilation of one of the 
Three as furiously contended for on that of Europe—The Volume 
contains a very innocent muster-roll of banners, commissions, 
honours, and summonses to Parliament, under the administra- 
tion of the Proteetor, and a full true and particular account of 
his funeral, in which is let out the secret ! that ‘his remains 
were privately interred in a small paddock near Holbourn, in 
that very spot over which the obelisk is placed in Red Lion 
Square, Holborn. The whole concludes (lo be continued, God 
willing, in a second volume), with an Alphabetical Roll of the 
Names and Armorial Bearings of most of the present Nobility 
and ancient Families of these Kingdoms, together with those of 
Germany, France, Spain, &c.” Mr. Gough, in G. Mag. LVIL 518. 


the 
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the present Nobility of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By Sir John Prestwich *, Bart.” 4to. 


* Son of Sir Elias Prestwich, of Holme and Prestwich, in the 
county of Lancaster, who died March 24, 1785; and alineal de- 
scendant of Thomas Prestwich, Esq. [who was created a Baronet 
April 25, 1644; though, in the Baronetage of 1741, the title is 
said to be then extinct ; which was owing to the inattentive negli- 
gence of the grandfather of the late Baronet, as he clearly demon- 
strated by wills, &c. &c. Certain it is that the Editor of the 
“© Respublica” always claimed the title ; and as certain that, for 
what reason we kaow not, the claim was not uviversally al- 
lowed. His title, however, to notice as an Author rests on a 
more certain basis.]—He was the Author ofan ingenious “ Disser- 
tation on Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable Poisons, 1775," 8vo. 
and of the above very singular and curious Heraldic volume, in 
which he repeatedly takes occasion to introduce his title of Baronet ; 
and, after describing three different coats of arms granted to his 
ancestors, and mentioning the Lordship and manor of Holme, the 
original noble seat of his family, he adds, “ This information is 
for those that come after me, and is not given through pride, 
but that they may see and learn to tread in the paths of Virtue, 
Valour, Honour, and Integrity : for (as Solomon sayeth) seest 
thou a man diligent at his business, he shall stand before kings, he 
shall not stand before mean men.” A full account isalso given by 
him of one of his relations, Edmond Prestwich, Esq. a Bard of 
the 17th century, well known by his translation of the Hippolytus 
of Seneca, and other poems ; and also of the Rev. John Prest- 
wich, a benefactor to Brazen Nose and All Souls Colleges in Ox- 
ford, and to the Public Library at Manchester, A second volume 
of the “ Respublica” (which, notwithstanding its title, is replete 
with Loyalty) was intended by the ingenious Author, had he re- 
ceived the encouragement he expected, or rather had he not 
been prevented by a continued series of illness, during which he 
owed the little comfort he enjoyed almost solely to the un- 
remitted and affectionate attentions of Lady Prestwich. He 
died at Dublin, after an illness of two years, Aug. 14, 1795, 
leaving a MS ‘ History of Liverpool,’ ready for the press, which 
was to have been printed by Mr. Gore of that place, but was with- 
held, by Sir John’s direction, on a similar work being an- 
nounced by Mr. Holt (see p.20) ; and the Baronet's long illness 
prevented his attending to the progress of his own publication. 
When in South Wales, Sir John Prestwich began also an Historical 
Account of the place. and the manners of the people; to which 
his ill state of health alone put a stop. This latter work he in- 
tended to have dedicated to Lord Ducie, to whom he was allied ; 
though his Lordship had stopped an annuity allowed him by his 
brother, the preceding noble Peer of that title. ‘ 

«An 
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“An Account of the Loss of. the Luxborough 
Galley, by Fire, on her Voyage from Jamaica to 
London *; with the Sufferings of the Crew, in the 


* «Mr. Pennant, in his ‘ Journey from London to the Isle 
of Wight,’ has thus elegantly epitomised this calamitous story : 
“In Mr. Boys’s parlour I observed some small pictures of a ship 
in distress : he related to me the subject, and‘furnished me with 
the following melancholy episode :—In 1727, his father was se- 
cond mate in the Luxborough Galley, a fine ship of thirty-two 
guns, fitted out by the South Sea Company, under the Assiento 
contract, and commanded by Capt. Kellaway. Her crew, in- 
cluding two passengers, consisted of thirty-nine. ‘On June 25, 
in their way from Jamaica to England, the ship took fire by the 
careless application of a candle to a puncheon of rym. The head 
was heard to burst off with the explosion of a cannon, and the 
flames seized her without hopes of remedy: the yaw] was hoisted 
out, and twenty-two men and boys crowded into it; the long 
boat remained on board on fire. In this situation, without 
cloaths, provision, or compass, at the distance of a hundred and 
twenty leagues from the nearest land, they experienced all the 
miseries of cold, hunger, and thirst. It was proposed to fling 
into the sea the two boys who had occasioned the misfortune : 
this was over-ruled. It was then proposed to cast lots, and give 
allan equal chance of being saved, by lightening the boat, which 
Jay deep in the water: this was opposed, and soon became un- 
necessary, by the death of five of the people raving mad. Hun- 
ger grew now irresistible. Mr. Scrimsour, the surgeon, pro- 
posed the eating the bodies of the dead, and drinking their blood : 
he made the first essay, and turned aside his head and wept. , 
They could only relish the hearts, of which they ate three. ‘Fhey 
cut the throats of their dead companions as seon as life was de- 
parted, and found themselves refreshed and invigorated by this 
unnatural beverage. By the 12th day the number was reduced 
to twelve; a raging sea added to their miseries ; a dead duck, in 
a putrid state, came within their reach, and was eaten as the 
greatest delicacy. On July 7th despair seized them, and they 
lay down todie. By accident Mr. Boys raised himself, and saw 
land; on communicating the news to the survivors, they were 
instantly re-animated, and took te their oars. They perceived 
some shallops in with the land, and found themselves on the 
coasts of Newfoundland. They were taken on shore, and treated 
with the utmost humanity, by Captain Le Cras, of Guernsey, Ad- 
miral of the harbour. Mr. Boys, with true piety, kept the day 
of his deliverance ever after as a fast-—The rest of his life was 
blessed with prosperity. He had begun his career in his Ma~ 
jesty’s service: accident flung him into that in which he expe- 
rienced so great a calamity. He returned again into the Royal 
Navy, rose to the post of Captain, and hoisted the broad pendant 

as 
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year 1727. By William Boys, Second Mate*.” 4to. 
“ A Comparative View of the Russian Discoveries 
with those made by Captains Cook and Clerke : and 


as Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s ships and vessels in the 
Thames, Medway, and Nore. At length he finished his honour- 
able days, as Lieutenant Governor of Greenwich Hospital, Mareh 
4, 1774, aged 74. ‘It is remarkable that two of his fellow suf- 
ferers lived to 9 very great age. Mr. Scrimsour, the surgeon, 
attained that of 80; and George Mould, a seaman, being 
brought into Greenwich Hospital by the Lieutenant Governor, 
died there at the age of about $2.” 

* Descended, paternally, from an ancient and knightly family, 
who were seated at Bonington, in the parish of Goodnestone, Kent, 
at the beginning of the 14th century. He married Elizabeth Pear- 
son; and had twosons; of whom William, the eldest, was born 
at Deal, Sept. 7, 1735; and was for many years an eminent 
Surgeon at Sandwich. Early in life, he shewed a strong 
propensity to cultivate Literature and Science; and every mo- 
ment he could spare from his professional duties was devoted 
to some useful pursuit. Residing within a mile of Richborougit 
(the ancient Hhutupium), he was soon led to investigate the his- 
tory of his neighbourhood. He acquired an uncommon facility 
in decyphering ancient MSS, and inscriptions ; and, being fortu- 
nately in very easy circumstances, independently of his profes- 
sional income, was enabled to gratify his taste at no inconside- 
rable expence ; and gradually collected many valuable and curious 
books, MSS, coins, and other antiquities. He was elected F.S. A. 
in 1776; and was afterwards an early member of the Linnean 
Society. He applied himself also with great zeal and success to 
the study of Natural Histary ; to Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
other branches of Philosophy. In 1786 he circulated among his 
friends proposals to print ‘ Collections for a History of Sandwich, 
with Notices of the other Cinque Ports, and of Richborough,’ 
Disclaiming all views of profit, he proposed to fix such a price 
on the work as should merely defray the expence of printing and 
engraving ; and so conscientiously did he adhere to this proposal, 
that, after the distribution of the book, he found himself a con- 
siderable loser, A part of the volume appeared in 1788 ; and a 
second part, completing this elaborate and valuable work, in 
1792; making together a volume in quarto of 877 pages, This 
was his principal literary production ; but, being of a most liberal 
and communicative disposition, he was at all times ready to 
assist his friends with hints and observations on any subject 
which had engaged his attention. Thus, in 1783, he commu- 
nicated to the Editor of these “ Anecdotes” some “ Observations 
on the Antiquities of Recalver ;"" which are inserted in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica,” with Mr. Duncombe's “History 
of Reculver and Herne.” In 1784, appeared, in 25 quarto pages, 
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a Sketch of what remains to be ascertained by future 
Navigators. By William Coxe, A. M. EF. R.S. 


with three plates, “ A Collection of the minute and rare Shells * 
lately discovered in the Sand of the Sea-shore near Sandwich. 
By William Boys, Esq. F.S. A. Considerably augmented, and 
all their figures accurately drawn, as magnified with the Micro- 
scope, by George Walker, Bookseller at Faversham ;” which, in 
the Preface, is candidly acknowledged, by the Editor, to be the 
joint production of Mr. Boys and himself, assisted by their com- 
mon friend, Edward Jacob, Esq, of Faversham. {n 1787, Mr. Boys 
printed the-above mentioned affecting Narrative, drawn up 
by his Father, to which he added a preface and an appendix con- 
taining some additional anecdotes of the sufferers. In 1792, he 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries “ Observations on 
Kits-Coity house in Kent,” inserted in the Archaologia, vol. XI. ; 
and Mr. Pennant, Dr. Latham, and many other Antiquaries and 
Naturalists, in their respective works, acknowledge their obliga- 
tions for assistance contributed by him. Dr, Latham, in his 
Index Ornithologicus, has given My. Boys’s name to a new spe- 
cies of Fern communicated by him. In 1787, Mr. Boys was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the sick and wounded seamen at Deal; but 
this appointment was found to require so much of his time and 
attention, that in 1796 he was induced to relinquish entirely his 
medical practice at Sandwich, and to reside near the Naval Hos- 
pital at Walmer till 1799, when the Commissioners of the Sick 
and Hurt Office accepted his resignation of the office of Surgeon 
of the Hospital, and appointed to it his fourth son, Edward 
Boys, M.D. At this period he returned to Sandwich, but 
with very impaired health. In February of that year, he had 
a slight attack of apoplexy; and in December another and 
more alarming paroxysm occurred, from the effects of which 
he did not recover for nine or ten months. March 2, 1803, 
his servant, on coming into the parlour where he was sit- 
ting after breakfast, found him fallen back in his chair in a state 
of apoplexy. He remained in this state, but with symptoms 
which, for some days, at intervals, encouraged his friends to 
hope that he might still recover, till the 15th of the same month 
in the afternoon, when he placidly breathed his last —Hce had been 
for many years a very useful magistrate of the town in which he 
resided ; having been elected a Jurat of Sandwich in 1761, and 
served the office of Mayor in 1767 and 1782. In 1775, when 
the Corporation found it expedient to oppose an intended Act of 
Parliament for draining the general valleys of East Kent, on the 
grounds that the remedy proposed to be adopted might, with- 
out effecting the professed object of the Bill, prejudice, if not 


* Plancus, in 2 treatise “ De Conchis minus notis,’ printed at Venice 
in 1739, is the only writer who had before deseribed shells so minute as 
those which are the subject of this work, by Mr. Boys and Mr, Walker. 
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One of the Senior Fellows of King’s College, 
Cambridge.” 
« Dr. George Harris’s* Visitation Articles,” 4to. 


totally destroy, the haven and harbour of Sandwich; Mr. Boys 
drew up a very sensible memorial on the subject, which was 
printed in 4to, but without his name, under the title of « The 
Case of the Inhabitaiits and Corporation of the Town and Port 
of Sandwich, in the County of Kent, touching a Bill lately 
brought into the House of Commons, to enable the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, for several Limits in the Eastern Parts of the 
County of Kent, more effectually to drain and improve the Lands 
within the general Valleys.” The attention he paid to this sub- 
ject rendered him afterwards very useful as one of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for East Kent, at whose meetings he was a con- 
stant attendant as long as his health permitted. —An elegant mural 
Monument has been erected in the Parish Church of St. Clement 
at Sandwich, by his family, with the following Inscription : 
“ Juxta sepultus est 
Gutizimvs Boys, Armiger, S. A, et L. S. Socius ; 
ab antiqué et clara familia 
olim de Bonington et Fredville in hdc comitatt: oriundus, 
Natus est apud Deal; inde discedens, 
Chirurgiam et Medicinam in hoc Oppido 
ab adolescentid usque ad provectiorem atatem exercuit, 
Oppidi hujusce et Portus XLII annos Juratus, 
Bis Pretoris munere functus est. 
Inter officia institute vite susceptaque publicee cure obeunda, 
literas humaniores feliciter excoluit, 

Historiam Naturalem, Antiquitatis Monumenta, 
Domesticosque presertim Oppidi et Portis Sandvicensis Annales, 
ingenii solertia et studio illustravit. 

Vir eximio animi candore, suavissimis moribus, 
summé vite integritate ornatus, 

Mortem obiit, LX VIII annos natus, XVto die Martii, 

Anno Domini MDCCCILE, ' 


Uxorem primam duxit, anno MDCCLIX, Elizabetham, Hen- 
rici Wise, hujusce Oppidi, generosi, filiam ; quae demortua anno 
MDCCLXI, in Ecclesi& S’cti Petri sepulta est: alteram, anno 
MDCCLXII, Janam, Thome Fuller, de Statenborough in villa 
de Eastry in hoc comitatt, armigeri, filiam ; quee demortua an- 
no MDCCLX XXIII, in eodem tumulo cum marito sepulta jacet : 
Ex ill filium unicum Gulielmum-Henricum, filiam unicam Eli- 
zabetham: Ex hie sex filios, Thomam, Johannem-Paramor, 
Edvardum, Henricum, Robertum-Pearson, Georgium ; tres 
filias, Janam, Mariam, et Saram suscepit. Quorum Elizabetha 
et Sara olimé vita excessére ; reliqui verd superstites hac tabulA 


Patris dilectissimi memoriam consecraverunt.” 
+ Gane Pace The be ee or ek Tk 
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“ Select Beauties of Antient English Poetry ; with 
Remarks by Henry Headley *, A. B.” 2 vols. 8vo. 


ham, Winchester, Hereford, and Landaff; and Commissary of 
Essex, Herts, and Surrey) was the son of Dr. John Harris, 
Bishop of Landaff; and died April 19, 1796. He was Author of a 
smal] pamphlet, intituled “ Observations upon the English 
Languige, in a Letter to a Friend, 1753;” translator of 
« Justinian’s Institutes, 1756," 4tv.; and published a second 
Edition of that admirable work in 1761. He left a very 
large fortune, which he chiefly bequeathed to public charities : 
to St. George's Hospital 40,0001.; to Hetherington’s Charity 
for the Blind 20,000/.; to the Westminster Lying-in Hospital 
15,0001. ; and to the Hereford Infiymary 50001. 


* © To those who know the good taste of this ingenious Col- 
lector, no recommendation of his volumes will be necessary. 
To the Publick at large we may report, that they are well 
adapted ‘to do justice to deserted merit ; and, by diversifying 
the materials of common reading, and opening such sources of 
innocent amusement, may probably lead to strengthen and co- 
operate with that taste for poetical antiquities which for some 
time past has been considerably advancing.” Gent. Mag.LVII1169. 


For some memoirs of this amiable Scholar, see vol. VIII. p. 158, 
—The following Inscription was proposed for his Tomb : 


«* Thou, who now read'st this luckless tale secure, 
Thy fate expect, and deem that fate mature ; 

For, know, here sleeps what Genius could not save, 
Nor Youth nor Virtue rescue from the grave.” 


His memory was also thus embalmed by Mr. Bowles : 


«Sad, o'er her fainting Favourite Fancy sigh'd, 
When, in life's opening morn, Eugenius died ! 

Ah, long had pining Sickness Jeft her trace, 

Silent and pale, o'er each decaying grace ; 

Whilst Resignation, musing on the grave, 

To his wan eye a sadder sweetness gave. 

Nor ceas'd he yet tostray, where, winding wild, 
The Muse’s path his drooping steps beguil'd, 

Intent to rescue some neglected rhime, 
Lone-blooming, from the mournful waste of Time ; 
Or mark each scatter’d sweet, that seem’d to smile 
Like flowers upon the long-forsaken pile. 

Far from the murmuring crowd, unseen he sought 
The charms congenial to his sadden'd thought. 
When the grey morn illum’d the mountain’s side, 
To hear the sweet bird's earliest song he hied : 
When meekest eve to the fold’s distant bell 
Listen’d, and bad the woods and vales farewell, 


Musing 
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« Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poetry * ;” and 
“ Observations on Eloquence and Poetry, from 
the Discourses of Ben Jonson ;” edited by Dr. Jo- 
seph Warton +. 

“ Poetical Translations from various Authors. 
By Master John Browne of Crewkerne, Somerset ; 
a Boy of Twelve Years old! Published by the 
Rev. Robert Ashe +, Curate of Crewkerne, and Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, for the Benefit.of 
his Pupil.” 4to. 

« An Essay on Mathematical Language ; or, an 
Introduction to the Mathematical Sciences. By C. 
G, A. Baselli§.” 8vo. 


Musing in tearful mood, he oft was seen, 

‘The last that linger'd o'er the fading green.— 
‘The waving wood, high o'er the cliff reclia’d, 
‘The murmuring water-fall, the winter's wind, 
His heart with kindred music seem’d to suit, 
Like sad airs touching soft the mourning lute. 
Nor deem Affection’s genuine spirit dead, 

‘Tho’ from the world’s hard gaze his feelings fled. 
Firm was his friendship, and his faith sincere, 
And warm as Pity’s his unheeded tear, 

That wept the ruthless deed, the poor man’s fate, 
By Fortune's storms left cold and desolate. 
Farewell—yet be this humble tribute paid 

‘To all thy virtues, from that social shade 

Where once we sojourn'’d.—I, alas, remain, 

‘To mourn the hours of youth (yet mourn in vain) 
That fled neglected —Wisely thou hast trod 

‘The better path, and that high meed, which God 
Ordain’d to Virtue, towering from the dust, 
Shall bless thy labours—Spirit, pure and just !” 

In Gent, Mag. LIX. 649, are some verses supposed to have 
been written by Mr. Headley during his last illness; a supposi- 
tion disproved in p. 674 on the authority of his admirable friend 
Mr. William Benwell, who survived him but a few years. 


* This Tract, having again become extremely scarce, has been 
re-published by Lord ‘Thurlow, in an elegant quarto volume. 

+ See Dr. Warton's ideas, in 1784, on this projected publica- 
tion ; vol. VL. p. 172. 

+ Afterwards Dr. Hoadly-Ashe ; of whom hereafter. 

§ «In this age, when every effort is made to reduce the sci- 
ences to the utmost simplicity, we are sorry to find ourselves 
under the necessity of observing, that the Author of the present 
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« Favourite Tales, translated from the French*.” 
“ A Treatise on Tropical Diseases, and on the 
Climate of the West Indies-+. By Benjamin Mose- 


‘performance has rendered the art of arithmetic and algebra 
more complex than he found it, and has deprived it of that sim- 
plicity and conciseness which ought always to distinguish the first 
principles of the Mathematics. ‘The book ‘contains a variety of 
matter, among which we have observed some particulars that 
shew the Author's ingenuity ; and others which persuade us that 
he has not applied to the mathematical studies in vain,” 

Monthly Review, Vol. LXXVIL p. 349. 

* « These ‘ Tales,’ very much beyond the ordinary run of 
French frippery, are original and entertaining.” ‘The Translator - 
was Captain Skinner. Gent, Mag. LVIL 1092. 

+ This judicious and interesting work has unlocked many 
recesses, in which a rational cure seems to be foynd for some of 
the most dreadful diseases incident to the human body, We are 
happy to find that the treatment of those diseases is founded on 
experience, and on such facts as may encourage a similar practice.” 
Gent. Mag. LVIL.U175. This respectable Writer (now one of the 
Senior Licentiates of the Royal College of Physicians in London) is 
of the antient family of Moseley in Lancashire. He began his me- 
dical career in London and Paris, under the most eminent prac» 
tical masters in pharmacy, chemistry, anatomy, surgery, and phy- 
sic; and having from these sources drawn acquirements of which 
no Physician should be ignorant, he embarked for the West Indies, 
where the views most flattering to bis hopes were fully an- 
swered. Soon after his arrival in Jamaica, he was appointed 
Surgeon-general of that Island, and acted in that arduous situa- 
tion during the war. The advantage derived from his skill and 
attention were in every emergency demonstrated, when violent 
diseases made their ravages among the militia, and in the camps 
of the regulars, exposed to the severest trials of fatigue and 
climate, under repeated martial law, for the defence of the 
country, against the enemies of Great Britain. During the war, 
at the particular instance, and for the immediate benefit, of the 
military, he pubtished, at Kingston, in Jamaica, a small octavo 
Eseay, containing the method which he had long used in private 
practice, and among the troops, for curing the Dysentery. 
‘This was the first medical piece of literature, of reputation, that 
had ever been written in that Island, It was fortunately timed, 
for the enemies as well as for the friends of England, and cir- 
culated with great rapidity among the French, Spaniards, and 
Americans. It pointed out an entirely new and successful me- 
thod, by perspiration, of treating the Bloody-flux ; which had 
‘been, and then was, the destruction of their armies, and the 
pance nf the defeat of almost every enterprize in the war. This 
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ley, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London.” 8vo. 


credit of the discovery given to our Author, in every part of 
Europe. The important tract containing it, with considerable 
augmentation, is reprinted in the above-mentioned work, West 
Indian colonies, though calculated for the active and enterpris- 
ing, are seldom made a retreat for the enjoyment of what has 
been obtained there ; affording but few means to cheer the hours 
of life, beyond the pleasures of table-conviviality. Small com- 
munities, without any distinction of rank, and chiefly composed 
of spirited adventurers of various descriptions from every part 
of the world, are oftener the seat of turbulent factions and dis- 
cord than of the Muses and Science, These circumstances, 
added to the temporary residence which every person going there 
promises himself to make, and consequently becomes inattentive 
to the permanent welfare of the society he proposes soon to 
abandon for tilat of possessing his attachments, together with 
the ungenerons passions excited among a multitude of competi- 
tors, contending for no other object than interest, more fre- 
quently give birth to animosities, which extinguish liberality and 
social happiness, than to emulation for fame and patriotism. In 
this view, though it is probable Dr, Moseley must have consi- 
dered the state of our West India Islands, we are certain he con- 
tributed to make it otherwise, not only in his medical capacity, 
but by his exertions as a Magistrate, and encouragement of 
whatever had the public good for its object ; and that his literary 
talents, in conjunction with these of a few other literary men, : 
were often employed in promoting useful knowledge, correcting 
abuses, and chastising the vicious ; and that he quitted Jamaica, 
we are well assured, with regret, where he had long enjoyed 
the friendship of many worthy people, and contributed, by his 
hospitality, to the comfort of strangers ; and where, with irre- 
proachable character, and unsullied reputation, he acquired a 
considerable fortune by his profession. When Dr. Moseley bad 
adieu to the West Indies, he made a voyage to North America, 
where he was elected a Member of the Philosophical Society ; 
and after his return from thence, he devoted several years for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of medical knowledge in all 
the principal seminaries and hospitals in Europe; in which pursuit 
he was honoured with a Doctor's degree by several foreign Uni- 
versities, previous to his resolution of practising as a Physician 
in London, From the advantages he has had in seeing the 
practice of Physicians and Surgeons, and the nature of diseases, 
in various parts of the world, it is not extraordinary that he 
should be a warm opposer of the doctrines of theorists, which uf 
late years have been the effusions of metaphysical paradoxes ; 
and that he should not always accord with writers, who, from 
the limited experience of some particular spot, rashly conclude 
that 
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“The Works, in Verse and Prose, of Leonard 
Welsted, Esq. sometime Clerk in Ordinary at the 


that diseases are every where the same, and vainly promulgate 
their universal hypothesis ; and also, that he should avoid the 
errors which generally pervert, or tincture, the minds of young 
Physicians, who publish their observations fresh from the schools, 
before they have laid the necessary foundation to enable them 
to judge with accuracy, and determine with precision, From 
these sources, and from his extensive erudition, and thorough 
acquaintance with the works of the antients as well as the mo- 
derns, his writings, though few, are replete with original matter ; 
written in a style admired for elegance; and filled with such in- 
formation, as medical books are rarely enriched with. In 1785 
he published, in London, a Treatise in octavo, on the “ Proper-. 
ties and Effects of Coffee.” This has been translated in every coun- 
try in Europe; and has gone through several Editions in England, 
the three first in the space of a few months. To the second edi- 
tien of this popular Dissertation, was prefixed a Preface, which 
has been not less praised for its diction, than for the agricultural, 
commercial, and political remarks contained in it, relative to the 
subject of the Treatise. He next published the Treatise noticed 
above. The eulogiums which the learned have bestowed on this 
work, and the reception it has met with from the publick, have 
never been exceeded by any medical production in this country, 
In the second edition, many interesting additions are made, 
and the original work is more methodically arranged, and 
considerably improved. The fame Dr. Moseley has gained by 
this great picture of human miseries, has decided his medical and 
literary character ; and determined his progress to his own elec- 
tion. Besides placing him on the broad basis of public opinion, 
it has procured him the protection of several illustrious person- 
ages, and the first medical appointment .on the national esta- 
blishment, In the preface to this work, the lovers of fine writing 
and those deeply read in medical systems, have acknowledged 
much entertainment, from our author's accurate discrimination, 
of true science, and his critical dissection, and pointed exposure 
of fallacy and imposition ; and in which he. has given the world 
reason to hope for information on ail the diseases of the Torrid 
Zone. This will supply a defect severely felt in Colonial practice, 
where, for want of true guides, young and transient practiti- 
oners in the Army and Navy, have often, like Draco, prescribed 
their edicts in blood. And as no person hitherto, besides Doctor 
Moseley, has resided long enough in Tropical countries, or has 
had sufficient practice and opportunities, or has been in other 
respects qualified, for the undertaking, we sincerely hope that 
no interruption may prevent his completing what he ‘has begun ; 
that Tropical Diseases may be ascertained and treated on more 
respectable authority than that of transient or illiterate medical 
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Office of Ordnance inthe Tower of London*. Now 
first collected, with Historical Notes --, and Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of the Author, by John Nichols.” 8vo. 


people.—This sketch of his character is not introduced to de- 
scribe the estimation which distinguishes him among his friends 
and companions, nor for the purpose of sacrificing to private 
gratification ; but te shew by what means he has acquired the 
professional knowledge which he has so well applied to the 
public good. Our motives are not to add to popularity, but 
where it is connected with the advancement of Science, and the 
cause of Literature.” Gent. Mug. vol. LX. pp. 9—11. 

* «The Author, who is here brought back from the shades by 
the powerful wand of his Editor, flourished in what is some- 
Umes, though perhaps with no great propricty, called the 
Augustan Age of English Literature. From the Memoirs pre- 
fixed to this re-publication, it appears, that Welsted was wan- 
tonly traduced, “both asa Gentleman and asa Poet. My. Nichols 
has laudably endeavoured, and not without success, to restore 
to him the wreath of fame, of which he was purloined by his 
Contemporaries.” Monthly Review, New Series, vol, IIL. p. 149. 

+ ‘If this Magazine were not a book in which Mr, Nichols 
is well known to lay the Publick under many other obligations, 
the Reviewer of Welsted's Works would say more of what is due 
to the Editor for this collection. The Reader aay try its merit 
in this manner. Leonard Welsted at present only lies upon the 
Reader's memory as one of those whom Alexander the Great 
chose to gibbet in The Dunciad: he only recollects poor Welsted 
along with ‘ unabashed Defoe,’ and ¢ ‘Tutchin flagrant from the 
lash. Perhaps the Reader knows Welsted only in the following 
line, issued out to Posterity by this tyrannical and self-dcified 
Alexander of the poetical world : 

“Blow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer Beer,’ 


** Now the fact is this: whatever provocation Leonard Welsted, 
gave Alexander Pope (and it rather seems as if he did declare war 
first), our Dunciadized Poet certainly wrote many things which 
Well deserved preservation, and some which the Readers of this 
Volume will peruse more than once. Let Readers of this Volume 
be henceforth upon their guard against that foul and wicked ty- 
ranny which Pope and some of his friends undoubtedly conspired, 
to exercise over their Contemporaries. They will be found to 
have ruined the fames, perhaps have literally broken the hearts, 
of many who gave them no offence ; and, if these Tyrants revenged 
themselves upon those who had offended them in the same man- 
her that Pope revenged himself on Welsted, much will not re- 
main to be said for their justice. For the purpose of ridiculing 
and exposing Welsted, it is very manifest, from Mr. Nichols's 
Memoirs prefixed to this Volume, that Pope condescended, know- 
ingly, to bring such false and perjured evidence asa man would 
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“ Domesday Book illustrated: containing an 
Account of that ancient Record ; as also of the Te- 
nants in Capite, or Serjeanty, therein mentioned ; 
and a Translation of the difficult Passages, with 


be sentenced to the pillory for, in any other court but that of 
Painting or of Poetry — : 





Pictoribus atque Poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas. 


“Mr. Welsted, who certainly was a gentleman, and associated 
with some friends as great as any of Pope's, is handed down to 
us as having been ‘inspired by beer,’ and as having written ‘a 
Poem in praise either of a cellar ora garret ;" because he ad- 
dressed Olxoyga¢ia to the Duke of Dorset, and which per- 
haps raised the jealousy of Pope and Swift ; as the Reader will 
find it may bear perusing after their hest things of this kind. 
‘The perusal of it will also strike the Reader something like walk- 
ing over one of the houses in Herculaneum, We see exactly, in 
1788, how Mr. Welsted’s house was furnished, from top to 
bottom, in 1725. Goldsmith thought well of it; for, in The 
Deserted Village, he clearly came tu p. 110, for 

* Broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang’d o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row ;’ 
and for some other parts of the furniture, which his Muse, mi- 
nutely elegant, describes almost in the words of Welsted.—The 
Gentleman employed upon the great Oxford Dictionary uf our 
language will think it necessary, we suppose, to explain many 
words in this curious Poem, which half a century has rendered 
unintelligible or obscure —Goldsmith is not the only elegantWriter 
whohas thought our beer- inspired Bard worthyimitation. Two other 
of Welsted’s Poems, “ Paleemon to Celia,’ and ‘ Acon andLavinia, 
were certainly remembered by Thomson ; particularly when hewrote 
his § Paleemon and Lavinia.'~-Thomson did not borrow with the 
stealing hand of Pope; or it should seem that he took from Welsted 
upon the principle that ‘ dead men tell no tales,’ being of opinion 
Pope had. effectually killed poor Welsted. The merit of the 
«Epistles to Pope’ accounts for Pope's virulence. Welsted wrote 
too well to be forgiven. In the Preface to Smith's Translation 
of Longinus, edit. 1770, we read, ‘ The present Translation 
was finished before I knew of any prior attempt to make Longi- 
nus speak English. The first translation of him I met with, 
was published by Mr. Welsted, in 1724. But 1 was very much 
surprised, upon a perusal, to find it only Boilean’s translation 
misrepresented and mangled; for every beauty is impaired, if 
not totally effaced, and every error (even down to those of the 
Printer) most injudiciously preserved” — Now we positively 
deny that ‘ every beauty is impaired, if not totally effaced ;* and 
we would have believed no one but the Translator, that he did 


not compare his version throughout with poor Welsted’s. We 
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Occasional Notes; an Explanation of the Terms, 
Abbreviations, and Names of Foreign Abbeys ; and 
an Alphabetical Table of the Tenants in Capite, ot 
Serjeanty, in the several Counties contained in that 
Survey. By Robert Kelham*, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Author of ¢ The Norman Dictionary.” 

“ Ignoramus, Comedia; Scriptore Georgio 
Rugegle, A.M. Aulz Clarensis, apud Cantabrigi- 


have compared many pages, and find a great resemblance, and 
not so great a superiority as might have been expected from the 
nonum prematur in annum, which Dr, Smith's Preface boasts. 
We advise young men, for their own sake and Welsted’s, to go 
regularly over Longinus and these two Translations. Such an 
exercise must always do good; here it might do justice.—After 
informing the Publick that few men’s Works have ever been laid 
before them with. more general claim to praise than Welsted’s, 
we must again say, that it seems as if Welsted pave Pope the 
first provocation. Yet, we maintain that Pope revenged himself 
like that tyrant which he certainly was: this tyrant he shewed 
himself still more unjustly to poor Aaron Hill, and many of his 
rivals ; and, should such drawcansiring be attempted in these 
days of freedom (we have suspected it once or twice), Sidney's 
motto shall be found to be ours : 

Manus hee inimica Tyrannis, 

Ense [the literary sword is a pen] petit placidam sub libertate 

quietem.” Gent. Mag. vol. LVIIL p. 235. 


* Of whom see vol, HI. p. 264, 

+ “It is no small recommendation of the work before us, that 
both the Comedy and its Editor were patronised by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson ; a circumstance we are warranted in asserting, from 
the following letter to Mr. Nichols : 

* Str, April 12, 1784. 

‘Ihave sent you inclosed a very curious proposal from Mr. 
Hawkins, the son of Sir John Hawkins, who, I believe, will 
take care that whatever his son promises shall be performed.— 
Tf you are inclined to publish this compilation, the Editor will 
agree for an Edition on the following terms, which I think H- 
beral enough. 

“That you shall print the book at your own charge.—That 
the sale shall be wholly for. your benefit till your expences are re- 
paid ; except that at the time of publication you shall put into 
the hands of the Editor, without price, — copies, for his friends, 
~—That, when you have been repaid, the profits arising from the 
sale of the remaining copies shall be divided equally between you 
and the Editor.—That the Edition shall not comprise fewer than 
tive hundred. 
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enses, olim Socio; nune denud in lucem edita 
cum Notis Histovicis et Criticis: quibus insuper 
preponitur Vita Auctoris, et subjicitur Glossarium 
Vocabula Forensia dilucidé exponens: accurante 
Johanne Sidneio Hawkins, Arm.” 8vo. 


‘The following Proposals were inclosed ; ard it is but justice to 
declare that every part of the engagement was punctually fulfilled. 

“It is proposed to give the text corrected by all the printed 
Editions, and the several manuscripts now existing ; and also by 
a copy formerly belonging to Archbishop Sancroft, collated by 
him, with three manuscripts, and corrected in numberless in- 
stances, By the help of these materials, and his own researches, 
the Editor is enabled to give to the Publick a whole scene of the 
Comedy, and several other additions, which have never yet ap- 
peared in print, Asat this day the Comedy of Ignoramus is con- 
fessedly obscure, it abounding with allusions to facts and ctreim- 
stances now but little known, and containing in it characters to 
which the vicissitude of our ‘National manners has rendered us 
almost strangers ; it is meant to add Notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory, containing such extyacts from Authors of esta~ 
blished reputation, and such other remarks and observations, as 
will greatly tend to illustrate the obscure parts of the test. In 
particular, in order to explain the several facts respecting Schi- 
oppius, mentioned and referred to in the second Prologue, the 
several passages relating to him will, from the very Authors from 
whom Mr, Ruggle derived his information, be given. In the 
. course of these Notes, which will also tend to illustrate several 
popular and other customs referred to in the text, an exceedingly 
curious cut respecting Garnet the Jesuit, mentioned in it, a cu- 
pious extract to explain the same, and also the original musick 
to the only song in the Comedy, will be inserted. It is further 
intended to prefix, from materials that have never been given 
to the world, a copious Life of the Author; which will also con- 
tain the probable occasion of writing this Comedy ; an account 
of its first representation at Cambridge; a list of the original 
Actors both in the Comedy and first Prologue, the latter of which 
has never heen printed ; several Poems written on occasion of its 
first appearance, and of King James's visit after-mentioned, 
many of which exist only in manuscript; and, as very few parti- 
culars respecting that event are to be found in any of our Histo- 
rians, a circumstantial account of King James's visit to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in 1614-15, will, from like materials, be 
given. Lastly, it is proposed to give a Glossary of such Law- 
terms and phrases, as are either inserted or alluded to in this ex- 
cellent Comedy.” 

‘The Reviewer in Gent. Mag. (vol. LVHI. p. 49) after transcrib- 
ing the above Proposals, adds, ‘All this, and even more than this, 
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“ Brief State of the Royal Humane Society, by 
William Hawes *, M.D.” 8vo. 


1788. 


“ Letters written in Holland, in the Months of 
September and October 1787. By ‘Thomas Bowd- 
ler -+-, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. and 8, A.t To which is 


we will venture to say, has been done by Mr. Hawkins, who has 
shewn much judgment and uncommon assiduity, both in the com- 
ment and the glossary ; and, in the memoirs of his Author, has 
brought forward many new and entertaining particulars —The 
Comedy of Ignoramus, it Is well known, was acted at Cambridge 
hefore King James L. and his son, tHe Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Charles I.) ; and the particulars of his entry and reception, as 
alsoa copious relation of the transactions during his stay at the 
University, ave given at large in an admirable letter, written by 
one who was an actual spectator of all that passed, and lately 
published from the original in the Paper-office, in a collection 
intituled, Miscellaneous State Papers, from 1501 to 1796, 4to. 
London, 1778, vol. I, p.394. ‘To this letter, as curious as it is 
authentic, Mr. Hawkins has added, by way of notes, a number 
of facts, which tend greatly to explain and illustrate it.” 

* Of this very skilful and benevolent Resuscitator some account 
shall be given hereafter. The “ Brief State” of 1787 is in the 
mean time here particularized, as it produced the following 
Letter to Dr. Hawes, from an enlightened and eminent Physitian, 
who had patronized the Society from its commencement : 

“Str, Windsor, Sept. 18, 1787. 

“ T last night recived the favour of your letter, acquainting 
me with the honour done me by my being chosen a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Humane Society, which owes so much to your dis- 
tinguished zcal and service for its foundation and support. My 
advanced age makes its necessary to withdraw myself from my 
usual business, and therefore renders me not very fit for any 
new employment, so that J am not likely to be at all useful to 
you; but, if you have a sufficient number of active Members to 
admit of an inactive one in me, I will receive the honour in- 
tended me with thankfulness. I earnestly request that you will 
not let me keep out any one whg might do some service to the 
Society; for to every such person I would gladly give place, 
either now, or at any other time, 

“Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, W.Hezerpen.” 

+ Dr. Bowdler was elected F. R. S. 1781; F.S. A. 1784. 

} ‘ These ¢ Letters’ having been published without Preface or 
Introduction, the Author has printed an Introduction in 24 
pages; which he concludes with observing, that, ‘ if the history 
of these unhappy disputes should ever be written by an impartial 
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added, A Collection of Letters and other Papers, 
relating to the Journey of the Princess of Orange, 
on the 28th of June, 1787.” 8vo. 

“A List of Scholars of St. Peter's College, West- 
minster, as they were elected to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
From the Foundation by Queen Elizabeth, 1561, 
to the present Time. Including the Admissions 
into the first-named College from 1663. To 
which is prefixed, a List of Deans of Westminster ; 
Deans of Christ Church College, Oxford ; Masters 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Masters of 
Westminster School. Collected by Joseph Welch *.” 

“Sermons, on different Subjects, left for Publi- 
cation by John Taylor, LL. D. late Prébendary of 
Westminster, Rector of Bosworth, Leicestershire, 
and Minister of St, Margaret’s, Westminster-+-. Pub- 
lished by the Rev. Samuel Hayes, A. M. Usher of 
Westminster School ¢.” 8vo. 


pen, it will be generally allowed that while Liberty and Patriotism 
were the universal subjects of discourse, that constitution which 
had been established by the unanimous consent of every nember 
of the Republic was overthrown, and the United Provinces, in 
the beginning of September 1787, were reduced toa situation 
which threatened the dissolution of the Confederacy, and the 
ruin of its members.” Mr. Gough, in Gent. Mag. LIX. 934, 

* Well known to the Noblemen and Gentlemen educated at 
Westminster School ; having for nearly 40 years lived assistant to 
the late Mr. William Ginger, Bookseller to that highly respectable 
Seminary. Mr. Welch was long in the habit of selling a MS List 
of the Scholars; which, in 1788, he printed under the above 
utle, He died, but not in affluence, in March 1805. 

ft “ Although these Discourses come into the world under a 
‘ questionable shape,’ the general opinion concerning them’ 
is, that they are, in reality, the productions of the late Dr. Samucl 
Johnson, It is well known that he frequently employed his ta- 
lents in this way ; and the Discourses in the present volume bear 
the strong and characteristic features of his original genius. We 
may, therefore, with no small degree of confidence, point out 
this volume to the attention of our Readers, as a curious spe- 
cimen of what might have been expected from the Author of the 
Rambler, had that manly sense, decp penetration, and ardent 
love of virtue, which rendered him so useful a public monitor in 
the capacity of an Essayist, been professionally employed in the 
service of religion.” Monthly Review, vol. LXXIX. p. 528, 
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« The Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Steele; containing Letters to his second Wife, 
Mary Scurlock, and her Two Daughters ; now first 
ptinted from the Originals, which are deposited in 
the British Museum. Also, Letters to and from 
his Friends and Patrons. Now first collected, and 
the Whole illustrated with Literary and Historical 
Anecdotes, by John Nichols.” 2 vols. small 8vo. 

« The Scholar’s Question-book * ; or, A Practical 
Introduction to Arithmetic; containing a great Va- 
riety of Examples in all the fundamental Rules. By 
Thomas Molineux. The second Edition.” 12mo. 

“ The Key to the Second Edition of the Scho- 
lar’s Question-book * ; containing all the necessary 
Answers. By the Author, Thomas Molineux.” 12mo, 

“ The Abolition of the Slave Trade, considered 
ina Religious Point of View-+. A Sermon preached 
before the Corporation of the City of Oxford, at 
St. Martin’s, Feb. 3,1788. By William Agutter f, 
M. A. of St. Mary Magdalen College.” 8vo. 


* «To the School-master who wishes to lessen his labours, 
we recommend this Second Edition and Key.” 

Monthly Review, vol. LXXIX. p. 73. 

+ “The well-chosen text of this animated Discourse will 
stand asa full answer to those who coutend, that the Negroes 
are an inferior species, &c. ‘God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men, to dwell on the face of the earth’ cts, 
xvit. 26." Ibid. vol. LXXVUL p. 270. 

+ The present exemplary Chaplain and Secretary to the Asylum 
for Female Orphans, He took the degree of M. A. in 1784 ; and 
was the intimate Friend and Fellow Collegian of the celebrated 
John Henderson, B.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford; who 
died November 2, 1798; and whose Funeral Sermon Mr, Agutter 
preached at St. George's, Kingswood, Nov. 13, and at Temple 
Church, Bristol, Nov. 30; and afterwards printed ‘at the Request 
of the Congregation.” Mr. Agutter has since published ‘‘ The 
Origin and Importance of Life, considered in a Sermon preached 
at the Parish Church of St. Giles, Northampton, Sept. 13, 1789, 
introductory to the Institution of the Preservative Society in 
that County ; and at the Parish Church of Carshalton, in Surrey, 
for the Benefit of the Royal Humane Socicty, Oct. 25, 1789." 
“The Sin of Wastefulness ; a Sermon preached at the Parish 
Church of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, Jan. 17, 1796, after reading 
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“ Olla Podrida*, a Periodical Work, complete, 
in Forty-four Numbers. The Second Edition,” 8vo. 
“*Morsels of Criticism+ ; tending to illustrate some 
few Passages in the Holy Scriptures upon Philoso- 
hical Principles, and an enlarged View of Things. 
By Edward King, Esq.” 4to. 

“ The History and Antiquities ‘of Canonburvf, 
with some Account of the Parish of Islington, by 
John Nichols.” 4tof. 

The Fourth Volume of “ Dr. Kippis’s Edition of 
the Biographia Britannica,” Folio. 

“An Account of the Célture and Use of the 
Mangel Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity. Translated 
from the French of the Abbé de Commereil||. The 
Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged,” 4to. 


Reduction of the Consumption of Wheat.” “ Deliverance from 
Enemies, a Sermon preached on the Day of general Thanks- 
giving, Dec. 19, 1797, in the Chapel of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans,”"—* ‘The Faithful Soldier and True Christian ; and the 
Miseries of Rebellion considered ; in Two Sermons, preached at 
the Parish Church of All Saints, Northampton, Sept. 9, 1798.” 
—‘‘On the Difference between the Death of the Righteous and 
the Wicked ; illustrated in the instance of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and David Hume, Esq. ; a Sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Church, on Sunday, July 23, 1806.” 

* Edited by the Rev. Thomas Monro, M. A. (of whom here- 
after); assisted by Bp. Horne, Messrs. Headley, Kett, Gower, &c. 
+ Of this Work, and its learned Author, see vol. VIII. p. 57. 

} “ Mr. Nichols, after that pause which works of so much 
investigation as his ‘Topographical Numbers require, has, in this, 
his XLIXth Number, done ample justice to the Mansion of the 
Abbots of that wealthy Monastic Foundation, the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew in Smithfield.” Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p. 339. 

§ Thatthis Tract isnow become exccedingly scarce, is the less to 
be regretted, as the substance of it has since been incorporated 
by Mr. Nelson in his “ History of Islington.” 

] Dr. Lettsom, the Translator, in a Preface to the First Edi- 
tion, dated Aug. 1, 1787, says, ‘‘ In the Midsummer of 1786, 
a few seeds were given me, said tobe those of a Vegetable known in 
France under the name of the Racine de Disette. Those seeds, 
which had been first introduced into this country by Sir Richard 
Jebb, and by him presented to the Society of Arts, and by their 
Secretary to Dr. Lettsom and other Members, were fairly tried 
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“ Essay towards a System of Mineralogy. By 
A. F. Cronstedt, Mine-master, or Superintendant 
of Minesin Sweden. ‘Translated, with Annotations, 
by G. Von Engestrom, Counsellor of the College of 
Mines in Sweden. The Second Edition, greatly 


Mangel Wurzel, witl yield fifty pounds in weight of salutary food.” 
The rapid sale of the first Edition having called immediately for 
a second, and Dr. Lettsom having obtained more seeds from the 
Continent, he says, Sept. 5, 1787; “ Since the first Edition was 
printed, I have seen the Mangel Wurzel in flower, and am con- 
vinced that it is a species of Beet. The affinity, however, does 
not detract from the value,of the Mangel Wurzel, every part of 
which is edible and salutary, affording a supply for the table 
both in winter and summer. ‘Uhe leaves exceed spinach in the 
pleasantness of their taste. The stalks, and ribs of the large 
leaves, divestéd of the leafy part, and peeled, cat like asparagus ; 
and may be uscd in soups, which they greatly improve. The 
leaves, tied up in a bag or net, with slices of meat interlaid, and 
hoiled, make a dish both pleasant and salutary.” After farther 
descanting on the virtues of the plant, and recommending its 
culture to the possessors of small gardens-—to those who have a 
little land, scarcely sufficient to feed their single cow—and more 
especially to the affluent—he adds, ‘ Alll these, as long as I possess 
seeds, may be immediately supplied, upon application, with a 
portion of them.”—In the Preface to a Third Edition, Nov. 15, 
1787, the Doctor gives a scientific history of this curious species 
of Beet, and an account of its introduction into this Kingdom. 
“ In this short period,” he observes, ‘¢ about 2400 applications 
have been made for the plants and seeds, and I believe no person 
has been disappointed. Of letters upon the subject of this Vege- 
table, and its cultivation in particular, | have received about 700, 
most of which have been answered.”—A Fourth Edition, with 
a coloured Engraving, is thus concluded: “ After having given 
the Publick every useful information in my power, respecting 
the Mangel Wurzel, or Beta Hebryda; and after having, at 
much labour and expence, distributed many millions of seeds, 
for the purpose of experiment, Time must determine how far 
my endeavours, directed to the good of the community, will 
prove so eventually. It remains with me, however, publicly to 
thank my numerous Correspondents ; among whom T may in- 
clude many of the first in National rank, who have condescended 
to favour me with their apprebation. To those invectives which 
some of the public prints have exhibited against me, I make no 
reply. However estimable the regard of virtuous characters 
may be,. he will involve himself in disappointment and remorse, 
who aets merely to gain the applause even of the good, or to 
deprecate the censure of the envious. If my conduct have ac- 

quired 
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enlarged and improved by the Addition of the 
modern Discoveries, anda new Arrangement of the 
Articles. By J. H. de Magellan, ‘Talabrico-Lusi- 
tanus, Member of the Royal Society of London, 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg and Bruxelles, of the Royal Societies of 
Sciences at Lisbon, Madrid, and ‘ind Berlin ; of 
the Literary and Philosophical Societies at Phila- 
delphia, Harlem, and Manchester; and Corre- 
spondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris.” 
2 vols, Svo. 

“Sonnets and Odes, by Henry Francis Cary, 
Author of «An Irregular Ode to General Eliott **,” 


quired the former, my motives render me indifferent to the lat- 
ter, I should conclude this Letter with regret, in being under 
the necessity of informing the Publick, that | am now exhausted 
of all the seeds of the Mangel Wurzel which I raised myself, or 
procured from abroad, were it not in my power to add, that 
the Seedsmen in London are now in possession of a quantity to 
dispose of. As I wish fully to appreciate the value of this Vege- 
table, any future information respecting it will be acceptable to 
Joun Coakigy Lerrsom ; April 12, 1788.” 

As a conclusion of the subject, I transcribe the following 
Advertisement : ‘The superior advantages of cultivating the 
Mangold Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity, having been ascertained 
by experience, where the genuine Seeds have been tried; I ac- 
quaint the Publick, that I have ordered a considerable quantity 
of them from Paris, which I expect to arrive in the course of 
this month ; and have appointed W. Chamberlaine, Surgeon and 
Apothecary, No, 29, Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, to sell 
them ; to whom Orders and Letters (Post paid) may be directed, 
and of whom Packets of any size may be had, with which will 
be given printed Directions for cultivating, and applying to the 
best advantage, this valuable Vegetable—Each pound of this 
Seed will be sold at Eight Shillings, and the single Ounce at 
Nine Pence.—The Profits arising from the Sale will be divided 
between the Society for the Discharge and Relief of Persons im- 
prisoned for small Debts, and the Humane Society of London. 

J.C. Lerrsom; Sambrook-court, March 1, 1789." 

Though the cultivation of this useful and very productive Vege- 
table did not become very general, these benevolent exertions 
cannot be too highly commended. For a more particular account 
of this Plant, see Gent, Mag. vol. LVIII. pp. 871, 1042. 

* «We should be fastidious indeed, were we not to give much 
commendation to a young Bard whom the Muse of Lichfield 
thus beautifully introduces te public notice 

¢ Prajs'’d 
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“The Memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley, Knt. 
and Bart.; addressed t. i:is two Sons. In which 
he gives some Account of his Family, and the Dis- 
tresses they underwent in the Civil Wars, and how 
far he himself was engaged in them. Taken from 
an Original Manuscript in his own Hand-writing, 
now in the Possession of Nathanael Cholmley, of 
Whitby and Howsham, in the County of York, 
Esq.” 4to.; a very entertaining and interesting 
Work, of which only 100 copies were printed *, 

“ Botanical Description of the Benjamin Tree of 
Sumatra, By Jonas Dryander-+, M. A. Libr. R.S. 


«Prais'd be the Poet, who the Sonnet-claim, 

Severest of the orders, thst belong, 

Distinct and separate to the Delphic Song, 
Shall reverence ; nor its appropriate name 
Lawless assume. Peculiar is its frame, 

From him deriv'd who shunn‘d the city throng, 

And warbled sweet, thy rocks and streams among, 
Lonely Valclusa !—and ‘ that Heir of Fame,’ 

Our greater Milton, hath by many a lay, 
Wov'n on this arduous model, clearly shown, 

That English Verse may happily display 
Those strict energic measures, that alone 

Deserve the name of Sonnet, and convey 
A grandeur, grace, and spirit, all their own.’ 

The description above given is not exaggerated. The Reader 
will here find XXVIII Sonnets, exquisitely beautiful, the pro- 
duction of a Writer whose ‘ sixteenth summer’ has yet ‘ scarcely 
dawn’d’." Gent. Mag. vol. LVIUL p. 993. 

* «<"Phis book, printed for private use by the present worthy 
Representative of the Family, is one of those many curious Family 
Histories which we have reason to believe were compiled during 
the 18th, and, perhaps, preceding century ; a regular deduc- 
tion of private life for six generations, from Sir Roger Cholmley, 
of Flamborough, knighted by Henry VIII." Ibid. p. 618. 

+ Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, and to the Royal Society, 
and a Vice-President of the Linnean Society. His eminent at- ° 
tainments in that branch of science which he chiefly cultivated, 
had Jong placed him in the first rank among the Naturalists of 
Europe; and his Catalogue of the Banksian Library, which is 
before the publick, will be a lasting monument of erudition, per- 
severance, and sound judgment, and can scarcely be surpassed. 
He died, in Soho Square, Oct. 19, 1810, xt. 62; and tne fol- 
lowing Epitaph was written by his Friend and Admirer, Mr, Ste~ 
phen Weston, to whom he gave the last book in Sir Joseph Banks's 
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and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm,” 4to. 

«The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth*. Among which are interspersed, other 
Solemnities, Public Expenditures, and remarkable 


« Beneath this humble tomb-Stone lie 
The mouldering bones of honest Dry, 
A learned Swede of Linné’s school, 
Long used o'er Botany to rule, 
Plantarum genera, et species, 

Varieties ad usque decies. 

Fall many an author well he knew, 
From Tournefort to Jussieu ; 

Gerarde and Johnson, and all such ; 
From Tabermontan, in High Dutch, 
Down to the secrets which we come by 
In the receipts of Mother Bumby. 

For current Coins he well could barter, 
Whether Chinese, or Muntcheow Tartar ; 
Persic, Arabic, or Napaul ; 

Where struck, and when, he knew them all, 
English as well; Testoons of Mary ; 
And all the heads of Will and Marry, 
Death stopp'd him in his proud career, 
And laid him on his funeral bier, 

We hope, indeed, to set him fast in 

A fair and blooming Everlasting ; 

And transport him there anew, 

Where, in a brighter heavenly Kew, 
The Lily, or Imperial crown, 

Are never subject to die down. 

“ He left to all a brilliant sample, 

Of diligence beyond example. 

To Aiton he bequeath'd his name, 
His trivials, and his lasting fame ; 
To Knights and Squires his opinions 
Of Buonaparte and his minions ; 
And for his Patron’s fostering care, 
*Twas all he had—a dying Prayer !” 

* « Bishop Percy, in his Reliques of Antient English Poetry, 
has expressed a wish that a select detail might be published of 
some of Queen Elizabeth's excursions to the houses of her No- 
bility ; he observes, that the Diaries which we have of this kind 
strongly paint the magnificence of her Reign, mark the spirit of 
the times, and present us with scenes very remote from modern 
manners. Mr. Nichols, indefatigable in the pursuit of what is 
turious and antique, here offers us a collection, agreeing with 

the 
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Events, during the Reign of that illustrious Prin- 
cess. Now first printed from original MSS. of the 
Times; or collected from scarce Pamphlets, &e: 
INustrated with Historical Notes. By John 
Nichols, F.S. A. Edinb. and Perth,” 2 vols. 4to. 
(completed by a third volume in 1805.) 

“The Works of the Right Reverend William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. In Seven 
Volumes *,” 4to. 


“ A Supplemental Volume of Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s Works, being a Collection of all the New 
Pieces contained in the Quarto Edition *,” 8yo. 


the above proposal, which forms two large volumes. The prac+ 
tice of making»Progresses about her dominions evidently shews 
the plan of popularity which this great Queen had laid down, 
from the begining of her reign : yet it will by no means follow 
thata likescheme would comport withthe circumstancesand man- 
ners of the present times. The Editor's Preface affords several 
amusing accounts relative to the subject, introduced by some 
remarks on what preceded the Queen's Coronation.” 
Monthly Review, vol. LXXXI. p. 181. 

* « The great Warburton, theugh exhibited to the literary 
world in seven magnificent quartos, is foreed, for the present 
at least, lo appear without those accompaniments which usually 
attend the collected works of celebrated deceased Authors. ‘ In 
himself is all his state ;’ nor is even the little ceremony of a 
critical or biographical Preface employed to usher in the writ- 
ings of this learned Prelate. There is énly prefixed to them the 
following concise Advertisement: ‘The Reader will expect some 
account of the life, writings, and character of the Author to be 
pretixed to this complete Edition of his Works, He is therefore 
informed, that a Discourse to that effect has heen prepared, and 
will be published ; but not now, for reasons that will be seén 
hereafter. However, it may be proper to add, that the pur- 
chaser of this Edition will be entitled toa copy of the Discourse, 
whenever it comes out, on his producing a ticket, which for the 
purpose will be delivercd to him by the Bookseller. All I have 
fo say, at present, of the Author's Works, is that they have 
been printed carefully from his last corrections and improve- 
ments ; and arranged in that order which was judged most con- 
venient. Of the new tracts, inéluded in this edition, the most 
considerable is in the ninth book of the Divine Legation, printed, 
so far as it goes, by the Author himself, but left unfinished. 
‘Phis Discourse must be interesting to the Reader ; but will not 
appear to have all the novelty which he may expect. The rea- 
son is, that the Author had laid aside all thoughts of completing 
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« A Sermon preached at Christ Church, Middle- 
sex, for the Benefit of the Humane Society, March 
30; andatthe Parish-church of Wandsworth, April 27, 
1788. By the Rev. Robert-Pool Finch*, D. D. 


this book for many years, and had, in the mean time, employed 
some parts of it in his other works. Frqm these, when he at 
length resumed that intention, he extracted many passages, 
which are now again inserted in their place. Thus much } 
thought fit to say of this additional Book, that the Reader may 
come the better prepared to the perusal of it. For the rest, he 
is referred to the Author's Life, at large. R. Wonrcester’.” 
Monthly Review, vol. LXXXT. p. 352, 

* This worthy Divine was of Petér House, Cambridge ; B, A. 
1743; M.A. 1747; D.D. 1772; and particularly distinguished 
himself in the Divinity-school, when he kept the statutable exer- 
cise for the Doctorate ; his abie exertions procuring him the well- 
merited applause of Dr. Watson, the very learned Professor, then 
recently advanced to the chair. He entered into holy orders 
unusually early ; his letters of deacon’s orders bearing date Sept. 
23, 1744, Scarcely had he attained his 23d year, when he was 
appointed to the Curacy of a large and populous parish in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis ; a serious charge to be entrusted to 
so young a Divine. Notwithstanding his youth, he conducted 
himself with the greatest discretion, and never forgot the dig- 
nified gravity of the Clerical character. He did not long con- 
tinue in this situation, being soon afterward appointed to a still 
more important station. Immediately after he had taken priest's 
orders, he was unanimously chosen Chaplain of Guy's Hospital. 
The arduous and painful duties of this trying situation he dis- 
charged in a most exemplary manner, during a residence of 37 
years. He was peculiarly attentive to the administration of that 
most solemn and awful rite, the Visitation of the Sick; ever 
anxious to administer comfort to the afflicted, and hope to the 
dying. He was also engaged in a Curacy in the Metropolis, 
which he held for a considerable space of time, with much credit 
to himself, and to the great satisfaction of the Rector and Pa- 
vishioners, In 1755, he was elected to the Weekly Lectureship 
at St. Bartholomew's behind the Exchange, in the gift of the 
Haberdashers’ Company. He held this preferment to the day of 
his death, and was highly sensible of the esteem and respect 
which he always met with from his worthy Patrons. Having been 
long and laboriously engaged in the more humble, though not 
Jess useful or respectable, rank of the Clerical profession, he 
was chosen Rector of St. Michael's, Cornhill, in 1771; and, in 
1781, was promoted to a Prebend in the Church of Westminster. 
In 1783, he was collated by the Dean-and Chapter to the Rec- 
tory of St John’s, Westminster ; and, in the following year, re- 
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Prebendary of Westminster, and Rector of St. 
John the Evangelist in that City.” 8vo. 


the Bishoprick of Killala in Ireland, then vacant; but declined 
it (see Gent. Mag. LXVII, 504.)—Though not so laboriously 
engaged as he had been in the prime of life, he did not forget 
the trust he had accepted as Rector of St. John’s. He constantly 
filled the pulpit on Sundays ; and was anxious to assist in the 
grand Festivals; not one of which did he absent himself from, 
except in the last year of his life, when, to his infinite regret, 
he was rendered incapable of attending by the infirmities of age. 
His unblemished life and conversation exhibited a faithful comment 
upon the sacred duties of his profession ; which, for more than 
half a century, he discharged in a most conscientious manner, 
Constantly occupied, as he had been for a series of years, in the 
discharge of his official duties, he did not omit to employ his 
pen in the cause of Christianity; and his Tracts and Dis- 
courses were m general useful and well-timed, and were well 
received by the Publick. He published, in 1746, ‘<A ‘Thanks- 
giving Sermon, preached at Greenwich, on the late Victory 
over the Rebels; and in the same year, “A Defence of a 
Vindication of Mr. Fisher's Account of the Earl of Kilmar- 
nock and Lord Balmerinuo, in a Reply to Mr. Wilson,” “A Free 
Examination of Mr, Cudworth's Free Yhoughts, 1747." “ The 
Nature and Use of National Repentance, a Fast Sermon, 1747," 
Another Fast S..umon, at Greenwich, 1748, A Thanksgiving 
Sermon for Peace, April 25, 1749. [These early specimens of 
his talents were noticed at the time as peculiarly neat com- 
positions} A Sermon preached before the Sons of the 
Clergy, at the Anniversary Meeting at St. Paul's, May 5, 
1768. Another, at the Annual Meeting of the Charity 
Schools, 1774. “ Uhe Denunciation of Christ against Je- 
rusalem, considered aod applied; a Fast Sermon, at St. Mi- 
chael's, Cornhill, 1777." Another Fast Sermon, at the same 
Church, Feb. 10, 1779.‘ A Call to Recollection, Resolutian, 
and Exertinn, with a View to the present State and essential 
Interests of this Country, 1794," 12mo. ‘ The Christian Sab- 
bath vindicated, in Opposition to Sceptical Indifference, and 
Intidel Practice, 1798,” Svo.—Dr. Finch was a firm friend to our 
ucrivaled Constitution in Church and State. The summary of 
bis politicks was, ‘“ Fear God, and honour the King.” In 
the active scenes of life be had been invariably engaged, ever 
ready to assist in promoting laudable designs. To the Society 
for maintaining and educating the Orphans of poor Clergymen, 
hie had been a zealous friend, and from its infancy a kind pro- 
tector. His benevctence was extensive: with him the widow 
and orphan pleaded not their cause in vain. His conduct as 
Treasurer to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
during a service of more than 20 years, was marked with a 
disinterested zeal, integrity, and independence. Courteous to 
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“© Custumale Roffense ; from the Original Ma- 
nuscript in the Archives of the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester. ‘To which are added, Memorials of the 
Cathedral Church ; and some Account of the Re- 


all, yet firm in maintaining his opinion, which was the result of 
a sound judgment ; upon all occasions studious to exemplify, as 
well as enforce, that incomparable precept, “ Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” In numerous assemblies there 
must be a difference of sentiment ; that difference it was his con- 
stant aim to reconcile as much as possible. When the debility 
of age obliged him to relinquish that honourable but burthen- 
some office, his resignation was reecived with universal regret, 
and his long and faithful services were crowned with the most 
ample and generous testimony of approbation. In all the social 
and relative duties he was conspicuously eminent, To an un- 
commonly fine and graceful person, he added the accomplished 
manners of a complete gentleman, which he retained alinost to 
the last moment of his Hfe. His deportment was such as to 
gain respect from Majesty itself; from men of high degree and 
of low degree. Having fulfilled the various duties ofa good and 
faithful servant, he finished his mortal course May 18, 1803, in 
the 90th year of his age; enjoying the esteem of all good men. 

Thomas Finch, Esq. the Doctor's only Son, was principally 
educated at Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, and was afterwards 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, where his academical ca- 
reer was marked by the most correct conduct, and considerable 
literary distinction. He was elected F, R.S. in 1804 ; and died, 
of a pulmonary consumption, March 23, 1810, at the age of 
53. The calmness, resignation, and Christian heroism, with 
which he met the slow and gradual advances of death, were the 
best evidences of that genuine piety which happily revolted 
equally from extreme Calvinism as from Socinianism, and 
which was founded upon the true and unperverted doctrines of 
our excellent Church, of the truth of which he was thoroughly 
convinced, as well by his own accurate judgment, as by an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the writings of her ablest supperters, 
Yn his manners, and in his whole deportment, he never lost 
sight of that clegant and gentlemanly reserve, which might 
keep rudeness or impertinence at a distance, but which marked 
the true gentleman, and evinced a proper self-esteem, and a 
laudable consciousness of that rank, which his birth and talents 
entitled him to hold in society. In the profession of the Law, he 
uniformly proved himself an upright and discreet adviser; a 
sound and able advocate. In the early part of his career at the 
Bar, he attracted the peculiar notice and marked attention of 
Lord Thurlow, whose discernment would, there is little doubt, 
had he continued to fill the office of Chancellor, have clevated 
him to a station where his merit would have shone more conspi 
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mains of Churches, Chantries, &c. whose Instru- 
ments of Foundation and Endowment are, for the 
most Part, contained in the Registrum Roffense : 
With divers curious Pieces of Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quity, hitherto unnoticed, in the said Diocese. 
The Whole intended asa Supplement to that Work. 
lilustrated with EVII Copper Plates, from accurate 
Drawings, taken principally under the Editor's In- 
spection, By John ohetss of Bexley in Kent, 
Esq. M. A. F.S. A.” Folio. 

_~_ \ Caius Valerivs Catullus+. Recensuit Johannes 
Wiikes, Anglus. Londini, Typis Johannis Nichols Fad 
small 4to. 


cuously, and his talents have been more diffusively useful. The 
“ Precedents in Chancery,” which he edited with considerable 
care and ability, will not permit his name to be entirely for- 
gotten in the profession, It is much to be regretted, that the 
weakness of his health, combined with his great aversion to all 
speculative enterprize, deprived his country at large of that learn- 
ing, judgment, and eloquence, joined to that Breat political 
knowledge, which would have done honour to her Parliamen- 
tary representation. As a scholar, he was highly capable of 
Telishing the beauties and sublimities of those works which are 
the great standards of classical composition, as his grammatical 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages was correct, 
and his taste perhaps almost too fastidiously refined. The Holy 
Scriptures formed a favourite branch of his studies, which his 
experience and skill in the Hebrew language rendered more de- 
lightful to him. With the Principal modern languages he was 
well acquainted, and was particularly attached to the German. 
He conversed in French with great fluency and propriety. And 
the unexampled care and attention which he personally bestowed 
upon the education of his Son proved that he was fully aware 
of the binding and serious duties imposed upon a Parent, 

* Of whom see vol. IIT. p. 515. 

t The following brief note will shew the worthy Chamberlain’s 
attention to the correct and speedy progress of his literary labours « 

“ Dear Sir, Princes Court, Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1788. 

“I find the arrangement of the pieces in your Edition of Ca- 
tullus to be very different from Vulpius’s, which is allowed to be 
the best. I therefore send you my copy, from which our Edition 
should be printed. When you send me any proof, I wish you 
to send the volume likewise, and I will return it to you, that 
there may be no delay ; for I have it at heart to finish this under- 
taking speedily, as well as most accurately and beautifully, 

e Good morrow, dear Mr. Deputy, Joun Wikre’ 
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1789. ; 

“ Qn the Principle of Vitality in Man, as de- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures, and the Difference 
between true and apparent Death. A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish Church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, on Sunday, March. 22, 1789, for the 
Benefit ofthe HumaneSociety. By Samuel[ Horsley], 
Lord Bishop of St. David's *.” 


“The Young Widow-+; or, the History of Cor- 
nelia Sedley : in a Series of Letters ;” [a jeu @esprit 


“ Of Catullus, as a Writer, we are not now to sit in judg- 
ment. Beloved and admired by his Contemporaries, his fame 
has been established by the concwring testimuny of more than 
eighteen centurics. Martial says of him, i 

« Yantum magna suo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva suo Mantua Virgilio.’ 
And not less warm some later Criticks. The present very beau- 
tiful Edition of his Works was undertaken by Mr, Wilkes in con- 
sequence of a conversation with the Imperial Ambassador on 
the Art of Printing. Count Revicsky, it is well known, pos- 
sessed an incomparable Collection of the Editiones Principes ; 
and Mr. Wilkes, with truly polite attention, was at the trouble 
and expence of printing the present volume, that he might have 
it-in his power to place in so rare a repository a copy on vellum 
of a favourite Classic Poet. The whole impression consisted 
only of three copies on vellum, and 100 on a beautiful writing- 
paper; all which have been bestowed in presents to characters 
of the first eminence. The whole of Count Revicsky's select and 
very valuable Library, including the Catullus, has since become 
the property of Earl Spencer.” Gent. Mag. vol. LX. p. 917. 

* « This is one of the few Public Sermons frum which both 
Hearers and Readers learn something. Nor could less be expected 
from the learned and philosophic Bishop of St. David's ; who 
here applies that strength and perspicuity of reasoning which he 
improved by the study of Newton’s Works, to illustrate and es- 
tablish, from Reason and Revelation, the true principle of vitality 
in man ; viz. the union of the immaterial soul with the body, and 
that human life is undeniably composed of the three principles 
of intelligence, perception, and vegetation. We could with plea« 
sure transcribe whole passages from this Discourse, but we wish 
the Publick not to lose a line of it ; and could our wishes pro- 
cure them the perusal of a subsequent Discourse on the same 
subject, illustrated from the resurrection of a Lazarus, we should 
feel ourselves highly gratified.” Ibid. vol. LLX. p. 547. 

-. + In the crowd of Novels which swarm in this country 
from a thousand Circulating Libraries, and which too frequently 


ent Tas, 
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from the elegant pen of my excellent Friend Wil-’ 
liam Hayley, Esq.] 4 vols. small 8vo. 

“Thoughts on the early Ages of the Irish Nation 
and History, and on the ancient Establishment of 
the Milesian Families in that Kingdom; with a par- 
ticular Reference to the Descendants of Heber, the 
eldest son of Milesius*;” 4to. Ppp- 50; with a copious 
Genealogical Plate, very accurately engraved by Mr. 
Longtnate, and intituled, “A Genealogical His- 
tory of the Family of O'Sullivan More+, from Duach 
Donn, Monarch of Ireland Anno Mundi 3912." 


tend to debauch and deprave the tender mind, by throwing hues 
of false gloom or luxuriance over life, it gives us great pleasure 
to find, now and then, a work of moral tendency, Such is the 
one now before’us.” Gent. Mag, vol. LIX. p. 547. 

* Of this curious work, never intended for sale, two Editions, 
of 100 copies each, were printed, under the superintendance of 
Richard-Joseph Sullivan, Esq. assisted by Mr. Barak Longmate. 

+ It appears, by this genuine Memoir, that the estates and 
property of John O'Sullivan, in Duhallow, which were for- 
feited in the reign of James II. consisted of 7645 acres, the rental. 
of which in 789amounted to 3197/.—Sir Benjamin Sullivan, Kant. 
eldest son of the late Benjamin O'Sullivan More, and now (1814) 
the principal representative of that antient and illustrious Family, 
was born at Cork, April 23, 1747. He was knighted by letters 
patent under the great seal, bearing date in June 1801 3 and is 
one of the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras, The Right Honourable John Sullivan, of Ritchin’s 
Park, Bucks (M. P. for Ashburton, a Commissioner for the af- 
fairs of India, and brother-in-law by marriage to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire), is brother to Sir Benjamin. A third brother 
was Richard-Joseph, who, early in life, was sent to Asia, with his 
brother John, under the auspices of Laurence Sullivan, esq. 
F. S. A. Chairman of the East India Company, and M. P. first for 
Taunton, and afterwards fur Ashburton. On his return toEurope, 
he made a tour through various parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, which he published, in a series of Letters, in two oc- 

. tavo volumes, 1780. Not long afterwards he printed “A Letter 
to the East India Directors ;" which was followed by “An Ana- 
lysis of the Political History of India,” in an octavo volume ; 
“ Thoughts on Martial Law,” a pamphlet ; and « Philosophical 
Rhapsodies ;” « Fragments of Akbur of Bettis,” containing 
Reflections on the Laws, Manners, Customs, and Religion, of 
certain Asiatic, Afric, and European Nations,” in three vo- 
lumes, Svo. The last of these works, though said to be 
weitinwn Ine cab wation nf & a Ge ae eee 
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« Britannia; or, A Chorographical Descrip- 
tion of the flourishing Kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the Islands adjacent; from 
the earliest Antiquity. By William Camden*. 
‘Translated from the Edition published by the Au- 
thor in mpcvit. Enlarged by the latest Disco- 
veries, by Richard Gough, F. A-and R.SS._ In 
Three Volumes. Illustrated with Maps, &c.” Fol. 


deeply tinctured with European than with Oriental Philosophy. 
—Mr. Sullivan was elected ¥.R.S. and F.S. A. in 1785; and 
tn 1794 he published “ A View of Nature, in Letters to a 
Traveller among the Alps.” The-Author of the ‘“ Pursuits of 
Literature” thought proper to dignify this publication with 
the character of ‘a work of labour and of general utility, di- 
gested from original writers with judgment, and with an up- 
tight, virtuous heart, in a pleasing and instructive manner.’ 
To the goodness of the Writer's heart it is impossible to object ; 
but the last volume alone is strictly worthy of a philosophic 
pen. In the Parliament convoked in 1790, Mr. Sullivan was 
elected for the borough of New Romney; and at the general 
election in 1902 he was returned for Seaford, after a sharp con- 
test. May22, 1804, he wascreated a Baronet of Great Britain ; and 
on the Sth of June, in the same year, he divided with the then Ex- 
minister, Mr. Addington, against the first measure of Mr, Pitt's 
Administration, the Additional Force Bill. On the 8th of April, 
1805, when the conduct of Lord Melville was the subject of dis- 

_ cussion in the House, he was in the minority, in favour of the 
amendment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the motion of 
Mr. Whitbread. He died July 18, 1806. Richard, his eldest 
son, died young, at Paris, in 1789; and was succeeded in title 
by his second son, Sir Henry Sullivan, M. P, for the City of Lin- 
coln, who fell gloriously, in his Country's service, in the glorious 
but melancholy affair at Thoulouse, April 14, 1814. 

* « The Publick are here in possession of the long-expected 
new Edition of Camden’s Britannia, which hasernployed its Editor 
the larger part of man’s allotted term of life, seven years in 
translating and enlarging, and nine more in printing, exclusive 
of twenty more in journeying ; to which may be added a longer 
time in reading and enquiry. If we may be admitted as compe- 
tent judges of such a work, we think Mr. Gough is entitled to the 
thanks of all lovers of their country and its antiquities, for the 
pains he has taken in setting both before them in such a compre- 
hensive view. If a new translation, additions from the latest 
discoveries,—discoveries not collected only from printed autho~ 
tities, or addressed to the collector in his study,—a different 
distribution of those additions, a correct set of maps, and above 
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.“ Two Discourses* preached in the Chapel of the 
Asylum for Female Orphans, March 8, 1789. By 
the Rev. Samuel Hopkinson +, A. M. late Fellow of 
Clare-Hall, Cambridge, Rector of Etton, and Cu- 
rate of Christ Church, Surrey.” 4to. 


an hundred other copper plates, can insure the public approba- 
tion, these are, it is presumed, the recommendations of the 
present Edition ; which, as Mr. Gough observes in his Preface, ‘as 
it courts no patronage, expects no praise beyond its intrinsic 
deserts.” Gent. Mag. LIX, 546. 

* © The subjects of these Discourses are important, and well 
adapted to the occasion and place where they were delivered. 
They are composed with care and attention, and cannot fail to 
please those who read them with the same spirit with which they 
are written. The first contains very serious and just reflections 
on human life, and bespeaks a mind well informed with the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and deeply impressed with a rational 
piety. It concludes with a warm, and at the same time a modest 
address to the Guardians of the Asylum.—The second Discourse 
shews the great advantagé of goud example in general, and re- 
commends that of our Saviour in particular, * whose principal 
design was the reformation and happiness of mankind.’ The 
Author concludes this Discourse with an affectionate, pious, and 
sensible address to the Orphans of the Asylum.—On the whole, 
these Discourses of Mr. Hopkinson justly merit our commen- 
dation, being written with what must ever please the judicious 
Reader, modesty, simplicity, and earnestness.” M.R. LXXX1.74. 

+ Samuel Edmund Hopkinson, son of the Rev. William * and 
Elizabeth Hopkinson, B. A. 1777; M. A. 1780; B.D. 1793. 
This worthy man, whose time and talents have long been devoted 
to a conscientious discharge of the important duties of a Parish 
Priest and an active Magistrate, was early in life patronized by 
Farl Fitzwilliam, by whom he was presented to the Rectory of - 
Etton in Northamptonshire. For the use of his parishioners, 
Mr. Hopkinson published, in 1793, an excellent little Volume of 
“ Religious and Moral Reflections ;” which did not escape the 
penetrating judgment of Bp. Pretyman, his Diocesan, who 
collated him to the Vicarage of Morton cum Haccomby in Lin- 
colnshire, as is gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Hopkinson 
in the Preface to a Second Edition of his “ Reflections,’ pub- 

“lished in 1814 for the use of his Lincolnshire parishioners ; 
amongst whom he now resides, universally beloved and respected. 


* This gentleman, whe was born at Upton in Northamptonshire, May 
10, 1727, having rendered himself dear to his Friends and Family by the 
exercise of every Christian virtue, died, at Peterborough, in bis 69th 
year, Aug. 31, 1788, and his widow, July 3, 1795. See their joint Epitaph 
in the “ History of Castor,” in Northamptonshire, p. 294. Z 


+ 
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«¢ A General Index to the first Fifty-six Volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, since its Commence- 
ment in the year 1731, to the End of 1786. _Com- 
piled by Samuel Ayscough *, Clerk, F.S. A. As- 


* This very useful contributor to the literary history of his 
country was the son of George Ayscough of Nottingham, a re- 
spectable tradesman, who unfortunately launched into specula- 
tions which impaired his fortune. His son Samuel, after a school 
education, assisted his father in the business of a farm for some 
time, and afterwards was reduced to work as a labouring miller 
for the maintenance of his father and sister, While at this hum- 
ble occupation, which did not procure the very moderate ad- 
vantage he expected, Mr. Eamer,*an old school-fellow and 
friend (afterwards Sir John Eamer, an Alderman and Lord 
Mayor of London), hearing of his distress, about 1770, invited 
him to the Metropolis, and obtained for him at first the office of 
an overlooker of some paviours in the street. Soon after, how- 
ever, he assisted in the shop of Mr. Rivington, Bookseller, of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and then obtained an employment in 
the British Museum, at a small weekly stipend. Here he disco- 
vered a degree of knowledge, which, if not profound, was highly . 
useful, in arranging and cataloguing Books and MSS, ; and his 
services soon recommended him to an increase of salary, and to 
some extra employment in regulating the Libraries of private 
gentlemen, the profits of which he shared with his father, whom 
he sent for to town, and maintained comfortably till his death, 
Nov, 18, 1793. About 1785 he was appointed Assistant-Libra- 
yian to the British Museum, on the establishment ; and soon 
after, entering into holy orders, was ordained to the curacy of 
Normanton upon Soar, in Nottinghamshire. He was also ap- 
pointed assistant-curate of St. Giles in the Fields ; and in all 
those situations conducted himself in such a manner as to gain 
the friendship of many distinguished characters, In 1790 he was 
appointed to preach the Fairchild Lecture +, on Whit-Tuesday, 
at Shoreditch church, before the Royal Society, which he com- 
tinued to do till 1$04, when he completed the series of the Dis- 
courses in fifteen sermons. His labours in Literature were of the 
most useful cast, and manifested a patience and assiduity seldom 
to be met with, and his Jaborious exertions in the vast and in- 
valuable library of the British Museum form a striking instance 
of his zeal and indefatigable attention. He soon acquired that 
slight degree of knowledge in several languages, and that tech- 
nical knowledge of old Books and of their Authors, and parti- 


+ In 1729, Thomas Fairchild, of Shoreditch Parish, gardener, be- 
queathed a sum of money for a Sermon on Whit-Tuesday, on “‘ The won- 
derful works of God in the Creation,” &c. 1t has been preached by some 
very eminent men, alist of whom may be seen in Mr. Henry Ellis’s History 
of Shoreditch, p. 288.—See also vol. J. p, 652. 
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sistant Librarian of the British Museum. In Two 
Volumes. The First containing an Index to the 
Essays, Dissertations, and Historical Passages ; the 


cularly that skill in decyphering difficult writing, which amply 
answered the most useful purposes of the Librarian, as well as 
the Visiting Scholar. He assisted also in the adjustment of the 
Records in the Tower, and in the formation of many useful In- 
dexes and Catalogues, some of which will be noticed hereafter, 
By these means his situation became very comfortable ; and about 
a year before his death, it was rendered yet more so, by his being 
presented with the small Vicarage of Cudham in Kent, by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, He wrote a very accurate account of that 
parish, for the Gentleman's Magazine, a few weeks before he died ; 
and, by an affecting coincidence, it appeared in that excellent 
repository the same month in which his death was announced, 
This event happened Oct. 30, 1804, at his apartments in the 
British Museum, in the 59th year of hisage. Mr. Ayscough was a 
man of a benevolent and charitable disposition, and frequently 
consulted how he might exercise these virtues, without electing: 
that his means were circumscribed. Having experienced much 
distress himself with regard to pecuniary matters, he was ever 
ready to alleviate it in others, and became a Patron almost before 
“he ceased to be a Dependant. In his office in the Museum he 
will long be remembered, for the pleasure he seemed to take in 
assisting the researches of the curieus, and imparting the know- 
ledge he had acquired of the vast resources in that national repo- 
sitory. With somewhat of roughness, or bluntness, in his man- 
ner, he delighted in volunteering his services in all cases where 
the Visitors wished for information ; and there was a preciseness 
and regularity in all the arrangements he had made, which 
enabled him to do this with a facility which often cannot be 
acquived by veteran Bibliographers. In 1783, Mr. Ayscough 
published a small political pamphlet, ‘‘ Remarks on the Letters 
of an American Farmer; or, a detection of the errors of Mr. J. 
Hector St. John; pointing out the pernicious tendency of those 
letters to Great Britain.” But among his more useful labours 
must be particularly distinguished his ‘« Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts preserved in the British Museum, hitherto undescribed, 
consisting of tive thousand volumes, including the collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and the Rev. Thomas Birch, D. D. and 
about five hundred volumes bequeathed, presented, or pur- 
chased at various times, 1782,” 2 vols. 4to. This elaborate 
Catalogue is on a new plan, for the excellence of which an ap-~ 
peal may safely be made to every Visitor of the Museum since 
the date of its publication. Mr, Ayscough assisted afterwards in 
the Catalogue of Printed Books, 2 vols. folio, 1787, of which 
about two-thirds were compiled by Dr. Maty and Mr. Harper, 
ond the remainder by Mr. Ayscough. He was also, at the time 

of 
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Second, Indexes to the Poetical Articles, the 
Names of Persons, the Plates, and to the Books and 
Pamphlets.” : 

A New Edition of “ The Spectator*.” 12mo. 

“ The Modes of Quotation used by the Evange- 
lical Writers explained and vindicated. By the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Owen, F. R. S. Rector of St. Olave, 
Hart Street ; and Vicar of Edmonton, Middlesex.” 

“ History of some of the Effects of Hard-drinking. 
By J.C. Lettsom, M.D. F. R.S. and F. S. A.f 


of his death, employed in preparing a new Catalogue of the 
Printed Books ; and had completed a Catalogue of the ancient 
charters in the Museum, amounting to about 16,000. Asan 
Index-maker his talents are well known by the Indexes he made 
for the Monthly Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the British 
Critic, &c. and especially by a Verbal Index to Shakespeare, a 
work of prodigious labour. It remains to be added, that his 
knowledge of Topographical Antiquities was very considerable, 
and that perhaps no man, in so short a space of time, emerging 
too from personal difficulties, and contending with many disad- 
vantages, ever acquired so much general knowledge, or knew 
how to apply it to more useful purposes.—The leading facts in 
this sketch (which has had the benefit of revisaland correction from 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers) were thrown out with affection, by the 
Editor of these Volumes, in the Gentleman's Magazine for De- 
cember 1804, To that Miscellany he was a frequent contributor; 
and what he wrote was in a style which would not have discre- 
dited talents of which the world has a higher opinion. 

* © There being an immediate demand for an impression of 
the Spectator in this form, and two volumes of it having been 
printed some years ago with great accuracy, under the direction 
of a Writer of distinguished taste and talents ; the other six volumes 
have been suitably adapted to them on the same improved but 
contracted plan.” Editor's Preface-——The distinguished person- 
age alluded to was the Rev. Dr. Percy, then Bishop of Dromore. 

+ In this Pamphlet the learned Writer undertakes to account 
for the differences between the Quotations made by the Evange- 
lists from the prophetic parts of the Old Testament, and the ori- 
ginal passages, 

+ “This benevolent little treatise was originally printed to 
give away; but the demands for it becoming numerous, it is 
now published for the benefit of the Philanthropic Society, in- 
stituted for the prevention of crimes, and for a reform in the 
manners of the rising poor. The purport of the publication is, 
to warn the readers of it against the pernicious effects of strong 
liquors immoderately taken, and particularly the extreme danger 
of indulging in spirits.” Gent. Mag. vol, LIX. p. 445. 

* Reports 
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“ Reports of the Royal Humane Society* ; with 
Miscellaneous Observations on the Subject of Sus- 
pended Animation. For 1787, 1788, and 1789,” vo. 

“ The Antiquities of Athens -+, measured and dé- 
lineated, by James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S. A. 
and Nicholas Revett, Painters and Architects. Vol. II. 


* The utility of such an Institution cannot receive a stronger 
exemplification, than in the summary report from Liverpool, 
where, in a year and a quarter, out of seventy cases, sixty-seven 
were recovered. 

+ ‘The first volume of this accurate and elegant work ap- 
peared in 1762, twelve years after the publication of Proposals 
for this noble design, for which the undertakers had employed 
six or seven years at Rome, in the study of Painting.—The first 
volume was to contain the antiquities belonging to the Acropolis ; 
the second, those of the City ; and the third, these which lie dis- 
persed in different parts of the Athenian territory. But this plan 
was altered in the Proposals repeated in 1755. ‘The first volume 
actually contained what was before designed for the second, or 
rather four of the five subjects—the General View of Athens, the 
Temple of the Winds, the Lantern of Demosthenes, and the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius—with the addition of two others, not 
then mentioned, a Temple on the Ilissus,.and a Doric Portal, 
Mr. Stuart’s advertisement, prefixed to this volume, declares his 
intention of completing the whole plan. We are sorry to observe 
no traces of the others, or of those that were to have composed 
the third volume ; for the present is entirely confined to the 
Acropolis. We are not told to what unfortunate accident to as~ 
cribe this deficiency, either in the Advertisement prefixed by the 
Author's Relict, or in the Introduction, drawn up probably by 
Mr. William Newton, of Greenwich, whom she engaged to su- 
perintend the publication Mr. Stuart, having been very infirm 
for some years before his death, left his papers in great con- 
fusion and disorder, many incomplete, and several missing. 
The first business, therefore, was, to discover the arrangement ; 
and, when that was obtained, recourse was had to the original 
sketch-books, and such authentic documents as could be found, 
in order to complete the examples that were unfinished, and to 
supply those that were wanting. Where these authentic mate- 
rials have failed, the deficiency has been left remaining, except 
that, instead of some of the Views which could not be found, 
others, relative to the subject described, have been substituted, 
The work is very highly indebted to the liberality of the Suciety 
of Dilettanti, who have been at the expence of engraving a great 
number of the plates, from original drawings in their possession, 
Several of the Members of the Society have interested themselves 
much in promoting the publication of this volume, and have con- 

tis 
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A Second Volume * of “ Sermons on Different. 
Subjects, left for Publication by John Taylor-+, 


tributed to that end much of their time and knowledge. To 
them, therefore, it is in a great measure owing, that, on the 
author's’death, the work was not entirely relinquished, and the 
honour and utility of so valuable a performance lost to the British 
Nation, Gent. Mag. LUX. p. 141.—The Third and Fourth Vo- 
Jumes will be noticed hereafter. 

* «© This Volume, Jike the former [noticed in p. 38,] is com- 
monly understood to have been written by Dr, Johnson, and 
is not unworthy of his pen, If the Discourses are not in his best 
manner, they partake, in some instances, of that energy of 
thought, and of that strength of Janguage, which distinguish 
his writings. Notwithstanding any exceptions which might be 
made against some of the political and theological tenets ad- 
vanced in them, they may be justly considered as a valuable ad- 
dition to the public stock of sermons.” M. R. N.S. vol. I. p. 352. 

+ Dr. John Taylor was educated at Mr. Hunter's school at 
Lichfield, where he was a junior to the celebrated Johnson ; with 
whom he contracted an intimacy, which continued uninterrupted 
till the Jatter’s death. Johnson went first to Pembroke College, 
Oxford ; where Taylor followed him ; but was dissuaded by the 
former from entering into that College, by his representing to 
him the dullness of his tutor, one Jordan, who, Johnson said, 
‘scarcely knew a Noun from an Adverb.’ Taylor, therefore, 
went to Christ Church, witha view to the study of the Law ; 
but, entering into holy orders, was presented to the valuable 
Rectory of Market Bosworth in 1740, on the death of Mr. Beau- 
mont Dixie. [He was supposed, however, to have got that Rec- 
tory by purchase. Gisborne, the Banker of Derby, suspecting 
somewhat frum the sums Taylor drew from him, marked some 
of the pieces; which presently came back, in part of the same 
sum, from the worthy Patron; who had reason afterwards for 
saying, ‘that a broken Attorney made a notable Parson.’ He 
found that he had met with his match:§ 7. F.] In 1742, he accu- 
mulated the degrees of B.and M.A.; and was installeda Prebendary 
of Westminster, July 11, 1745, on the resignation of the Rev, 
Dr. Laurence Broderick. By appointment from the Dean and 
Chapter, he held also the Preachership of the Chapel in the Broad- 
way, Westminster, in January 1748. He was besides many 
years Chaplain to the Duke of Devonshire; and, residing princi- 
pally at Ashbourne, was in the conunission of the peace for the 
counties of Derby and Leicester. The Doctor married to his 
first wife a cousin-german of the late Samuel Pipe, clerk (at 
Croxall, co. Derby, “ Johannes Taylor generosus, de Ashbourn 
in Alto Peceo” — April 9, 1732.) He married again to a 
lady of good fortune, whose name 1 recollect not ; but never 
Thad a child at leact that Hved ~—In 1749 he obtained the dervrees 
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LL. D. &c. published by the Rev. Samuel Hayes *, 
A.M. late Senior Usher of Westminster School. To 


of B, and LL. D. as agrand compounder; and that year we find 
Johnson thus earnestly addressing him: ‘ Dear Sir, Let me 
have your company and your instruction. Do not live away 
from me—my distress is great. Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to in- 
form me what mourning I should buy for my Mother and Miss 





* The Rev. Samuel Hayes, born 1749, was admitted in 1763 
into the College at Westminster ; and soon after, in conjunction 
with another Gentleman, Mr. Robert Carr, wrote a Tragedy called 
«* Eudosia,” published in 1766, 8vo. In 1767 he was elected a 
Scholar of Trimty College, Cambridge; took the degree of B. A. 
1771; M.A. 1774; and became'Fellow of that noble Founda- 
tion, He was Usher of Westminster School from 1770 to 1788; 
Author of several of Seaton’s Prize Poems, 1775, 6, 7,8; 1783, 
4,5; and was undoubtedly the most ready at composition of any 
of his contemporaries. He died in 1795; and in 1797 were pub- 
lished “‘ Sermons on different Occasions, and on Practical Duties ; 
by the Rev, Samuel Hayes, A. M. formerly Usher of Westminster 
School,” Svo. He left two sons; one in the Navy, who is since 
dead ; the other is living with his uncle Mr. Triphook, 

«The Volume would in itself secure a favourable and respectful 
notice; but to this we have a farther motive, were it less worthy 
than it is of our esteem, on account of the direct design of the 
publication, to afford some assistance to the author's family. We 
have, therefore, only to say that the Sermons, in number seven-* 
teen, are rational and sensible; enforcing with a proper spirit and 
ina pleasing manner, important and useful truths.” M. Rev. N.S. 
XXYV. p.349.— Mr, Hayes was a man of merit and ingenuity; but 
belonged, unfortunately for himself, to that class ofingenious men, 
whose talents seldom find the way to ease or affluence. ‘Their efforts: 
are desultory, their application irregular ; and their productions, 
through indolence and haste, too commonly unworthy of their 
natural powers. The traces of this character a sagacious Reader 
may possibly discover for himself, in the Serinon$ here announced, 
which have been collected for the benefit of the Author's Relict, 
and encouraged by the patronage of a few private and public 
friends. Siacerely wishing to promote the purposes of the pub- 
lication, we will neither attempt unreasonably to extol them, 
nor seek to point out faults, which, if they may be traced in stu- 
dious perusal, would probably pass wholly unnoticed when the 
Sermons were delivered from the pulpit. They are such as an 
unaffected Preacher might pronounce, and a plain congregation 
receive, with credit on the one hand, and edification on the 
other. ‘he topics are common and practical, In_the style there 
is nothing peculiar or striking, nor any thing that requires to be 
placed before the Reader in passages selected from the rest, The 


whole may be commended with propriety, and perused with ac- 
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which is added, a Sermon written by Samuel John- 
son, LL. D. for the Funeral of his Wife.” 8vo. 


Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. Remember me 
in your prayers ; for vain is the help of man! I am, dear Sir, &c. 
Samvuex Jounson. March 18, 1752.” 

Mr, Boswell thus characterizes Dr. Taylor, ina visit which he 
paid to him in March i776, with his frienddDr, Johnson : “ There 
came for us an equipage properly suited toa wealthy well-bene- 
ficed Clergyman ; Dr. Taylor's large, roomy post-chaise, drawn 
by four stout plump horses, and driven by two steady jolly postil- 
Bons, which conveyed us to Ashbourne; where I found my 
friend's schoolfellow living upon an establishment perfectly cor- 
responding with his substantial creditable equipage ; his house, 
garden, pleasure-grounds, table, in short every thing good, and 
nO scantiness appearing. Dr. Taylor hada good estate of his 
own, and good preferment in the church. He was a diligent 
Justice of the peace ; and presided over the towr. of Ashbourne, 
to the inhabitants of which, I was told, he was very liberal ; and 
as a proof of this, it was mentioned to me, he had, the preceding 
Winter, distributed 200/. among such of them as stood ia need of 
his assistance. He had consequently a considerable political in- 
terest in the county of Derby, which he employed to support the 
Devonshire family; for, though the schoolfellow and friend of 
Johnson, he was a Whig. I could not perceive in his character 
much congeniality of any sort with that of Johnson; who, how- 
ever, said to me ¢ Sir, he has a very strong understanding,’ His 
size, figure, countenance, and manner, were that of a hearty 
English Squire, with the Parson super-induced ; and I took par- 
ticular notice of his upper servant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave 
man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler 
or major domo of a Bishop. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met 
with great cordiality.” (Life of Johnson, vol. Ii. p. 488.) 

On another visit, in September 1777, Johnson observed, ‘ that 
Taylor was a very sensible, acute man, and had a strong mind ; 
that he had great activity in some respects, and yet such a sort 
of indolence, that if you should put 2 pebble upon his chimney- 
piece, you would find it there, in the same state, a year after- 
wards.”. (Ibid. vol. HL. p. 151.) Mr. Boswell observes (p. 196), 
“ Johnson and Taylor were so different from cach other, that I 
wondered at their preserving an intimacy. Their having been 
at sehoo} and college together might, in some degree, account 
for this; but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a 
stronger reason; for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had 
been told by Taylor he was to be his heir. I shall not take upon 
me Lo animadvert upon this ; but certain it is, that Johnson paid 
great attention to Taylor. He now, however, said to me, ‘ Sir, 
Jiove him ; but f do not love him more ; my regard for him does 
not increase. As it is said in the Apocrypha, ‘ his talk is of bul- 
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« A Dissertation on the Message from John the 
Baptist to our Saviour: St. Luke vii. 19. with Re- 


docks’ (Eccl. xxxvili. 25): I do not suppose he is very fond of my 
company. His habits are by no means sufficiently clerical ; this 
he knows that I see ; and no man likes to live under the eye of 
perpetual disapprobation.’ I have no doubt that a good many 
Sermons were compgsed for Taylor by Jotmson. At this time £ 
found upon his table a part of one which he had newly begun 
to write; and Concio pro Tayloro appears in one of his Diaries. 
When to these circumstances we add the internal evidence, from 
the power of thinking and style, in the collection which the Rev. 
Mr. Hayes has published, with the significant title of ‘ Sermons 
left for publication by the Rev. John Taylor, LL. D.' our convic~ 
tion will be complete. I, However, would not have it thought 
that Dr. Taylor, though he could not write like Johnson (as in- 
deed who could ?), did not sometimes compose Sermons as good 
as those which ,we generally have from very respectable Divines. 
He shewed me one with notes on the margin in Johnson's hand- 
writing ; and I was present when he read another to Johnson, 
that he might have his opinion of it; and Johnson said it was 
«very well.’ These, we may be sure, were not Johnson's ; for he 
was above little arts, or tricks of deception,” April 12,1784, Dr. 
Johnson thus writes to Dr. Taylor : ‘ Dear Sir, What can be the 
reason that I hear nothing from you? { hope nothing disables 
you from writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt, gives 
me reason to fear every thing. Do not omit giving me the com- 
fort of knowing that, after all my losses, 1 have yet a friend left. 
1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary, and very cheer- 
less. Though it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from 
the dropsy, [ am yet very weak, and have not passed the door 
since the 13th of December, I hope for some help from warm 
weather, which will surely come in time. I could not have the 
consent of the physicians to go to church yesterday ; { therefore 
received the Moly sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams a little before her death. 
QO! my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful! I am 
afraid to think on that which I know I eannot avoid. It is vain 
to loe&&yound and round for that help which cannot be had-—yet 
we hope and hope, and fancy that he whe has lived to-day may 
live to-morrow. Bfft let us learn to derivé our hope only from 
God. In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have 
no friend now living, but you and Mr. Hector, that was the friend 
of my youth. Do not neglect, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
Sam. Jounson ; London, Easter Monday.” 

Ta the same month, on the death of Dr. Thomas Wilson, Dr. 
Taylor was appointed Minister of St. Margaret's, Westminster ; 
and in 2 letter from Ashbourne, on the 26th of the following 
July, Dr. Johnson says, “On the 20th E came hither, and found 
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marks on the History of his Life and Ministry. 
Second Edition, with Alterations, and large Addi- 
tions. By Charles William Batt, A.M. Student 


a house half-built*, of very uncomfortable appearance ; but 
my own room has not been altered. That a man worn with dis- 
eases, in his seventy-second or third year, should condemn part 
of bis remaining life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that 
no inconsiderable part, appears to me very strange. I know 
that your [Mr. Boswell's] kindness makes you impatient to 
know the state of my health ; in which I cannot boast of much 
improvement. I came through the journey without much in- 
convenience ; but when I attempt self-motion, I find my legs 
weak, and my breath very short. This day 1 have been much 
disordered. Ihave no company ; the Doctor [Taylor] is busy in 
his fields, and goes to bed at nine ; and his whole system is so 
different from mine, that we seem formed for different elements : 
Ihave, therefore, all my amusement to seek -within myself.” 
Dr. Johnson did not survive this letter quite five months ; and I 
was present in Westminster Abbey when Dr. Taylor performed 
the mournful office of reading the funeral service over the remains 
of our highly-venerated instructor and friend. 

In 1787, Dr. Taylor published “A Letter to the late Dr. 
Johnson, on the subject of a Future State ;" which he thus de+ 
dicated to the Duke of Devonshire : “ For inscribing the follows 
ing Letter to your Grace, J shall make no apology, since justice 
requires you to protect what you have commanded to be pub» 
lished. How properly you may engage in the defence of others, 
who have so few faults of your own to palliate or correct, T am 
afraid of-declaring ; lest, however I may be acquitted of flattery 
by the rest of the world, I should be suspected of it by your 
Grace, and forfeit that esteem which your discernment will only 
suffer you to pay to integrity and to truth.”—In the Preface he 
says, “The Author of the following Letter, having heard that his 
friend Dr. Johnson had said that he would prefer a state of tor- 
ment to that of annihilation, waited upon the Doctor, and told 
him that such a.declaration, coming from a person of his weight 
and character, might be productive of evil consequences, Dr. 
Johnson desired him to arrange his thoughts on the subject. 
This request was complied with ; and the arguments then drawn 
up have, since the Doctor's death, been enlarged, at the request of 
some particular friends, who saw and approved of them. — The 
Reader will meet with a reference to the above in Dr. Strahan’s 
publication of Dr. Johnson's Prayers, where he says, 4t Ash- 
bourne, I hope to talk seriously with iH 

The Letter was introduced by the following elegant Sonnet : 
. * Inseription (by Dr. Johnson) on Dr. Taylor’s house at Ashbourne, 
«Stet domus hac donec Testudo perambulet orbem, 

Et donee fiuctus ebibat Formica marinos.” 


This is false metre ; read, 
« Ebibat et donec ductus Formica marinos.” §$. PEGE. 
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of Christ Church, Oxford, and Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable Lord Malmesbury *,” small 8vo. 

«© Annales-} Eliz de Trickingham, Monachi Or- 
dinis Benedictini. Ex Bibliotheci Lamethand. 


“ To the Rev, Dr. Tayior, on his Letter to Dr. Jounsoy, 
stating the Proofs of the Christian Religion. 
« When doubts disturb'd the dying Jouwson’s breast, 

From thee, his long-tried Friend, he sought for rest ; 

Thy clearer reason chas’d the clouds away, 

And on the senses pour'd the living ray : 

Hence taught, the path of faith he firmly trod, 

And died in full reliance on his God. 

But oh! not here the blest effect should end, 

No; let thy purpose to the world extend : 

Flash bright conviction on a doubting age, 

And leave to latest times thy well-wrought page ; 

Teach wedker minds the mighty truths to scan, 

Not more the Friend of Jonnsow, than of Man. 

Brooxe Boorusy, jun.” ' 

Hewas remarkable for having the finest breed of milch cows in Der- 
byshire, or perhaps in England ; and sold one,some time before his 
death, for 160 guineas, and a heifer for 70 guineas. Mr. Marshall 
says, “ In the Midland District, where the land is titheable, the 
tithe is seldom taken in kind. I met with only one instance, Bos- 
worth Field, by Dr. Faylor.” He had frequently talked of leaving 
his fortune to Johnson ; and upon the Doctor's death, of be- 
gheathing it to the Rev. Samuel Hayes, then Usher of Westmin- 
ster school ; and, as a proof of it, actually put his will into that 
gentleman’s hands a little before he retired into Derbyshire: Mr. 
Hayes, having too much delicacy to inspect it in his presence, 
returned it. He afterwards made a new will, and left his whole 
fortune to a young gentleman in his own neighbourhood, of the 
name of Webster, who was then about 12 or 14 years old. He 
died Keb. 29, 1788, worth about 1200]. a year, besides per- 
sonalties to a very considerable amount. Mr, Hayes soon after 
published the “ Sermons left for the Press.” 

* The First Edition appeared without the Author’s name. Mr. 
Batt took the degree of M. A. in 1764. 

+ The MS. of these Annals, transcribed from the Original at 
Lambeth, was presented to me by Dr. Ducarel; and, having 
been submitted to the late very learned and venerable Dr, Pegge, 
was returned with the following Letter : 

«* Dear Sir, Whittington, April 17, 1788. 

« Herewith I return your MS. of the ‘Annals of Elias de Trick- 
ingham, which you were pleased to wish me to peruse, and to 
give my opinion upon, I have certainly hept the piece longer 
than a person of your wonderful dispatch can possibly like, or 
think there was any occasion for; but the truth is, and I hope 
I may confide in your known candour to accept of the apolory, 
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Epistola ad Johannem Nicholsium, celeberrimum 
Typographum, premittitur. In qua de Auctore et 
ejus opere fusé agitur; et necessariz insuper Adno- 


that, though it be but a brief business, I could not till now find 
time to peruse it with that care and attention which every in- 
Junction of yours has a title to demand and exact from me. 
However, Sir, should any thing more be- necessary than such 
a naked and abrupt excuse fur the delay, I have to plead the 
short Annotations which accompany the MS. on its return home, 
and a brief Disquisition or two, which in this Epistle are in- 
tended to be prefixed to it (both which together I shall presume 
to call some little improvement) as a sufficient reparation for 
my negligence, and my so Jong inattention to your commands,” 
—Dr. Pegge then enters into an elaborate disquisition on the 
Author and his Annals; which he thus concludes: «The few short 
Annotations I have written upon Elias are such, you will sup- 
pose, as have not cost me much pains ; and yet, Fhope, they are 
at least worthy of your Author, The tendency of them is chiefly 
to correct and amend your faulty Transcript * in many places, 
and in others to illustrate the Author's Text, so as to facilitate. 
the perusal of him. These are the two points which I meant 
above, when I spoke of sending back your MS, with some little 
improvement. And therefore all that I shal] need to say further 
on this head is, that care has always been taken in the Notes 
to specify chapter and verse, as they express it, in order to 
enable those who may choose to compare the respective Authors 
quoted to do it with ease and pleasure, or at least with as little 
trouble and fatigue as possible. A young Apothecary +t, I hear, 
has taken a different track, by referring only to his Authors at 
large, or incorporating their words with his text 3 @ method 
surely too presumptuous and assuming, as it imposes his own 
conception af the Author's words upon the Reader, debars him 
from weighing and considering the context of the Author quoted, 
and in effect excludes all examination of passages that may hap- 
pen to be of dubious interpretation, by making’ it so difficult 
and tedious to find and consult them. A Reviewer $, I observe, 
has reprobated this mode of writing on antiquarian subjects ; 
and the censure appears so just and reasonable, that one would 
wish it not to be made a precedent. 

“* There seem to be two ways of printing this piece; one 
is, to omit all the years of our Lord which are blank, and 
have no point of History annexed to them; which will cer- 
tainly bring the volume into less compass, and, in the event, 


* “ These Faults, however, may not be altogether imputable to the 
Scribe ; since it is observed, that those antient Authors, ef whom only 
one MS. is remaining, as Hesychius, Minucius Felix, &c. are generally 
full of errors and mistakes.” 

+ Mr. Rastall’s History of Southwell, 1787. + Gent Mag, LVII. 497. 

preve 
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tatiuncula adjunguntur. Subnectitur Compendium 
Compertorum, per Tho. Legh et Ric. Layton, Vi- 
sitatores Regios *; ex Bibliotheca Dacis Devonie-+-. 
Una cum Anteloquio de natura’ Operis, & Viftas 
Visitatorum complectente. Notule hine inde in- 
sperse sunt. Utrumque Opusculum ex MSS. nune 
primim edidit Samuel Pegge, A. M. Londini, ex 
Officina Nicholsiana.” 8yo. 

« Miscellanies, Philosophical, Medical, and 
Moral. By Thomas Christie.” 


1790. 
“ An Historical Developement of the present 
Political Constitution of the Germanic Empire. 
By John Stephen Pitter§, Privy Counsellor of Jus- 


Prove of no great disadvantage to the Reader. The other is, 
to retain all the years, blank or otherwise, as they stand in the 
margin of your Transcript, and as the Author probably wrote : 
for I cannot help being of opinion, that Elias intended, as mat- 
ters occurred to him in his reading, to insert them in their 
proper places; and so by degrees to fill many of his blanks, 
There appears to be some evidence of such his intention, A. 994, 
where we meet with this very imperfect entrv, magna tempestas 
iw »..... This mode of printing will doubtless require an ad-” 
ditional quantity of Paper ; but as it seems to be the most con- 
formable to the Author's design, I should think it the most eli- ; 
gible. But I leave it to your better judgment.” ; 

* « On the First Leaf is written: <The Originall of this Booke 
Tremayneth of Record in the Kinges Majesties Theasaurie of the 
Court of Receipt at Westminster, under the custodie of the Lord 
Threasurer, and of the twoe Chamberlains.” 

+ “ Prenobili Viro Guttetmo Devonim Ducr 

authenticum hocce et insigne 

seculi penultimi monumentum 

quam humillime inseribitur ; 
& quo ut, quA impertivit M’scriptum comitate, 
eA jam nunc e prelo emissum dignaretur accipere, 
unicum hoc efflagitat 
Editor ili addictissimus, Samuet Peece.” 

{ Of whom see hereafter, in « Essays and {Hustrations.” 

§ “The Author of the Work before us is considered by the 
Protestant, Princes of Germany as their oracle. At the election 
of the late Emperor he was consulted, as the guardian of their 
rights, on several important points relative to the Capitulation ; 
and we are informed by the public news-papers, that he is ap- 
pointed by his Mailestv ta atiend the Unc. ee Le 
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tice, Ordinary Professor of Laws im the University 
of Gottingen, Member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, &c.* Translated from the German, with 
Notes, and a Comparative View of the Revenues, 
Population, Forces, &c. of the respective Territo- 
ries, from the Statistical Tables lately published at 
Berlin. By Josiah Dornford +, of Lincoln’s Inn, 


the present oceasion, to Frankfort. His knowledge of the Con- 
stitution of the Empire, and the method he has adopted in the 
explanation of it, justly cutitle him to the praise he has acquired 
abroad, if we may judge by the Foreign Reviews ; and it is with 
some satisfaction that we announce the appearance of a Trans- 
lation of the best Work on so interesting and difficult a subject. 
—The Translator has prefixed a Preface, in which he complains 
of the indifference generally discovered by the English to a know- 
ledge of the interior history and political regulations of foreign 
countries. We have seldom seen so laborious a work in the Ger- 
man language more deserving a Translation, or a Translation 
executed with more fidelity —It was originally written by desire 
of her Majesty, to whom the Translation is dedicated by per- 
mission.” Gent. Mag. Vol. LX. p. $21. 

* “The performance before us is a work of Science, com- 
posed by a man who has dedicated the greatest part of his life 
to the subject which he treats; and it is written in the Ger- 
man language, which, however undeservedly, receives but little 
attention in this, country. Although the second and third vo- 
Jumes of this valuable work will, perhaps, soon make their ap- 
pearance, we were unwilling to delay giving some account of 
the volume already published, which is entitled to distinction 
from the mob of translatious.”—“ In our account of the first. 
volume of this work, we expressed our earnest desire of seeing 
the continuation. That desire is now gratified, and our expec- 
tations are fully answered. ‘The second and third volumes, now 
before us, accompanied with many valuable additions by the 
Translator, complete M. Piitter’s Developement of the Germanic 
constitution, and render the English performance considerably 
more useful than the original, which has Jong been considered: 
as the best book on the political Jaw of Germany.” 

M. Rev. N.S. U1. 265; IV. 142. 

# This learned and promising young man was son of Josiah 
Dornford, Esq. a well-known and useful Member of the Corpo- 
ration of London, and an active Magistrate for the County of 
Kent. He was of Trinity College, Oxford; M. A. there 1792; 
and afterwards LL. D. of the University of Gottingen ; and a 
Barrister at Law. He published the above Translation with 
a view to acquire a knowledge of the language, history, and po- 
litical constitution, of Germany. The subject was highly inter- 
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LL. D. of the University of Gottingen, and late of 
Trinity College, Oxford.” In Three Volumes, 8vo. 

“ Prolusiones nonnulla Academica, nomine 
Universitatis Georgie-Auguste Gottingensis scripte 
a C. G. Heyne; nunc primtm uno volumine 
edit *.” 8vo. 


“ Remarks} on the late Edition of the Tatler, with 


Notes, in six Volumes. By Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes +.” 


commit his labours to the press. Shielded by such a name as that 
of Britain's Queen, he ventured to produce his earliest publication. 
He was appointed one of thé Commissioners in Lord Moira’s 
Army ; and in November 1795 Inspector-General of the Army 
Accompts in the Leeward Islands. To the extensive attain- 
ments of a scholar, he added the suavity and elegant manners of 
agentleman. His heart, which glowed with benevolence, never 
felt the influence of one contracted or illiberal sentiment. His 
urbanity, which distinguished him on every occasion, was the re- 
sult of an early and uninterrupted attachment to persons whose 
rank gives lustre to their friendship, and whose virtues dignify it, 
His genius, which was emulous and inquisitive, whilst it opened 
to his mind the sources of Science, placed in his hand the palm of 
Literature. He died at Martinique, at the early age of 34, 
July t, 1797. To his country he was an ornament; to his 
friends his loss was irreparable. 

* This little volume was edited by Dr. Dornford, “ Auspiciis 
Ernesti-Augusti, Augusti-Frederici, Adolphi-Frederici, -M. Bri- 
tan Regis Aug. Sobolis faustiss. Juvent. Princip. ;” and in the 
Preface, dated Nov. 13, 1789, Mr. Heyne pays some handsome 
compliments to two learned youths ; “ nostra olim disciplina 
magna su cum laude alumnis, nostrarumque zeque ac patriarum 
rerum gnaris ; judicii itaque aquitate usuros esse speramus et 
alios Britannos, si qui fort? sui tantum moris intelligentiam et 
uusum habebiint.” These, a note informs us, were “ Josias 
Dornford, qui in Academia nostrA summos in jure honores conse- 
quutusest ; et Alexander Craufurd, alumnus olim Peedagogii Ilde- 
fensis inmontibus Hereyniis, inde Academic nostra Gottingensis.” 

+ These excellent Remarks, originally addressed by Lord Hailes 
to Mr. Nichols, were, by permission of the learned Writer, 
preserved in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1790, vol. LX. pp. 
679, 793, 902, 992, 1073, 1163.—In 1791, vol. LXI. p. 399, 
is also a critique, by Lord Hailes, on the famous Miniature of 
Milton in the possession of Sir Jostiwa Reynolds, which pro- 
duced from the pen of our English Raphael a vindication of it in 
the same volume, p. 603 ; and a reply from Lord Hailes in p. 886, 

+ Dr. Kippis, in a Preface to the ‘“ Biographia Britannica,” 
acknowledges frequent and great obligations to Lord Hailes 3 

Fa an 
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« Illustrations of Euripides, on the Alcestis*. By: 
R. P. Jodrell, Esq. F. R.S.”_ 8vo. 

“ Epigrams, translated: into English Verse from 
the Original Greek, and selected from the Compi- 
lation of Rich. Fr. Phil. Brunck, published at Stras- 
burg, A. D. 1773+.” 

“@EO®PAZTOY XAPAKTHPES HO@IKOT{. 


and sce an accurate and ample account of his Life and Writings 
in Mr. Cha}mers’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary,” vol. XT. 

The following Letter to Dr. Lort I print from the original : 

« REVEREND SiR, Edinburgh, Dee. 14, 1765. 

“Your friend Colonel Rickson informs me, that you are pleased 
to favour my attempts for illustrating the character of the last 
age from original papers, and that you are possessed of some 
MSS. relative to my plan. ‘This has encouraged me to trouble 
you with these lines, entreating the favor of yout correspondence 
and assistance, You may be assured that my Collections, already 
pretty large, are not made in the spirit of party ; and that as I 
am often obliged to shew men of different sects and factions in 
an unfavourable light, so J am always willing to lay hold of the 
opportunity of shewing them in colours more agrceable to huma- 
nity. I have procured a new type, cast by Mr. Wilson of Glas- 
gow, of which I enclose you a specimen: if { live, and have 
leisure, there will be many volumes published in that type ; and 
in such a Work I shall be proud to acknowledge your benefac- 
tions, being, Reverend Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Davin DaLRyMPLe,” 

* “To the opinion we formerly gave of Mr. Jodrell’s illustrations 
of two other pieces of Euripides, the fon and Bacche (see vol. 
VINE. p. 102), we can only add, that the present is an additional 
proof of the Writer's learning and reading, and an almost com- 
plete view of the system of Funerals, if we may so call it, 
among the Antients.” Gent. Mug. vol. LX. p. 547. 

+ Toth the design and execution of this little work are com- 
mendable. The Translator was a learned and respectable Gra- 
duate of New College, Oxford ; who had previously distinguished 
himself by a Translation of the beautiful Greek Monostrophies of 
the present Bishop of Gloucester (see vol. VIII. p. 158.) 

+ « Theophrastus,” being intended as a companion to “ Ca- 
tullus” (see p. 49), was printed in a small quarto, on a fine 
bold type, and without accents. Upon this last particularity 
Count Reviezky remonstrated with his friend the Chatnberlain ; 
who facetiously replied, ‘that he would willingly be at ihe expence 
of printing a single copy with accents for the Count, if he would 
be at the pains of finding a person who would first make and 
afterwards correct them. —It may be observed, that this is the 
only complete edition of Theophrastus ; for Mr. Wilkes has added 
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Johannes Wilkes *, Anglus, recensuit. Londini, 
‘Typis Johannis Nichols.” : 
“ Bibliotheca ‘Topographica Britannica, No. LI; 
containing Collections towards the History and An- 
tiquities of the County of Leicester+. By John 
Nichols, F.S. A. Edinb. and Perth,” 2 vols. 4to. 


Jvhn Christopher Amadutius. There are no Notes, nor any 
Introduction ; but, at the conclusion of the volume, an extract 
from Bruyere informs us what opinion he at least entertained 
of the original Author. ‘1 enclose you, says the Cham- 
berlain to his Printer, a page for Theophrastus, which is to com- 
mnence after the 28th Chapter, as | have marked it, and another 
separate page to conclude the volume. Courage, Sir; I see 
tand.”-—-Of this Volume only 120 copies were printed ; and four 
on vellum, one of which was presented to Count Reviesky ; a se- 
cond to Earl Spencer ; one is now in the possession of my friend 
Mr. Bindley (who bought it at an auction of Messrs. Leigh and 
Sotheby). The destination of the fourth I do not recollect. 

* « There are few men whose character will be more 
astonishing to posterity than the Editor of this beautiful 
little volume. Born tu the possession of the moderate fortune 
of a younger brother ; educated with no very superior advan- 
tages ; by the natural force of genius, and an affection for po- 
lite literature, we find Mr Wilkes, at a very early age, the fa- 
vourite companion of Patrician Wits, and the delight of every 
gay and fashionable circle, Scarcely arrived at manhood, he 
was driven, by a furtuitous coincidence of events, into the most 
tremendous storm of politicks, whence none but a mind firm as 
his own could ever have emerged. After shewing that he was 
detter skilled in legal lore than the greatest Law Luminaries of 
the present age, he became an outlaw, and a man of indigence, 
Yet, even thus depressed, he rose superior to adversity ; ob- 
tained a reveryal of his outhuvry ; and was rewarded by his grate- 
ful fellow-citizens with the highest civie honours. In maturer 
age, we see him continuing to cultivate the Muses: and uniting 
the truest otium cum dignitate under the shade of his vine and 
his fig-tree; and long may he continue to enjoy this rational 
delight!" Gent. Mag. vol. LX. p. 1013. 

t+ “The Editor, in his Advertisement, renews an observation 
which he had before mae, that the only merit to whic. he ean 
aspire, as to this part of his great work, is that of assiduity aad 
good intention. These Collections, he adds, bear the appear- 
ance of a common-place book, connected, however, by an index ; 
which, it is hoped, the Reader will consult, before he determines 
that any parish, which he may wish to examine, is actually defi- 
cient. Itis his intention, if health and ability continue, to pub- 
lish, from these and other materials, a much more compte 

work 
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No. LII. (the concluding Number) of the “ Bibs 


iotheca Topographica Britannica *.” 


work of the kind; for assistance in which, he earnestly solicits 
his literary friends, particularly that of the Nobility, Clergy, 
and Gentlemen, of the County; and at the same time he hand- 
somely acknowledges that aid which has been already communi- 
cated.” M. Rev. N.S. V. 165. 

%* 6 This Number consists of nine or ten articles, chiefly relative 
to subjects which have already fallen under notice in the course 
of the work.—In the Account of ‘ the Expences of the Funeral of 
John Dadlie, Esquier, who was buried at Newington the 17th 
daie of Januarie, 1581," among other articles, the following is 
somewhat diverting : “To a poore man that made an epitaphe, 10s.” 
There is a farther article not particularly specified in the list of 
contents. The Editor terms it, however, ‘ A Second Appendix to 
Mr. Mores’ History of Tunstall, Kent ;° and we ought to add, that 
herein he discovers candour and honour ; for this long Jetter (con~ 
atituting fifteen or sixteen pages) is very severe, and as it should 
seem, with some justice, on one part of his work. ‘ The publish- 
ing it literally asit was received, (it is added in a note) is the fairest 
pod of our impartiality.’ It is addressed to the Printer by Mr. 

anister ; it is written with humour and smartness ; and it dis- ° 
covers much good sense, while it warmly complains of an invidious 
libel on the memory of one of his ancestors long since numbered 
among the dead. Whether the charge adduced against Mr. Mores 
is just or not, as probably it is in great part at least, the Letter 
affords very useful hints, which deserve attention from all persons 
who engage in this branch of Literature —The Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica is now brought to a conclusion. The work 
constitutes eight quarto volumes, accompanied by more than three 
hundred plates ; the diferent articles of which they consist having: 
been carefully paged in such a’ manner, that they'might follow 
each other with regularity in their suitable classes——The Pub- 
lisher expresses grateful acknowledgments for the candor with 
which the work, he says, has been uniformly received: “He. ré- 
flects with satisfaction how much his undertaking bas been.faci- 
litated by the communications of Antiquaries whose assistance 
would confer honour on any publication. One Friend he thinks 
it would be unpardonable not to mention. ‘ On the'subject of To- 
pography,’ he adds, * it is a name of peculiar eminence. Not 
only the original suggestion of the plan was from Mr. Gough ; 
but the most unremitting and disinterested assistance has been 
received through thewhole progress of this extensive unaertaking. 
To him is the Reader indebted, if any thing agreeable or use- 
ful be found in these volumes.'-—Though the Editor, however, 
thinks it proper that, ina work of such magnitude, which has 
not hitherto been confined to time or price, some pause should 
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« An Inquiry into the History of Scotland prece- 
ding the Reign of Malcolm IIf. or the Year 1056. 
Including the authentic History of that Period. By 
John Pinkerton.” 2 Vols. 8vo. 


spect of resuming something of a similar kind. The Bibliotheca 
_is closed ; yet ‘he is not,’ we are told, ‘ without hope of address- 
ing the parchasers again in a future work on the subject of Bri- 
tish Antiquities, which may be printed in uniformity with the 
present, but under a title that s! all make it entirely distinct.’ 
We must, therefore, for a season, take our leave of Mr. Nichols 
and this laborious undertaking. He has been long engaged in 
contributing to the public information and amusement, in an 
innocent and laudable way ; and possibly without reaping any 
considerable pecuniary benefit. He has assuredly the merit of 
great industry and attention in the execution of his plan, and 
has spared no expence for rendering it exact and ornamental. 
The volumes now finished have the credit of selecting and pre- 
serving memorials of different kinds, which might otherwise 
have been greatly obliterated, or wholly lost; and they are 
likely to prove useful co-adjutors to any persons who may here- 
after engage in similar researches.” MM. Rev. N. S. V. V69—~172. 

The Work was some time after recommenced, under the tide 
of ‘* Miscellaneous Antiquities, in Continuation of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica ;" of which only Six Numbers were 
published. A few other Topographical Works, however, were 
printed in the same size and form ; and the whole (when by any 
chance they are purchased) may be conveniently thus arranged: 

Vou. 1. Parr. Avytiavities my Kent ann Sussex. 
No, 1. Rowe-Mores’s History of Tunstall. 
6. Thorpe’s Kent ; ‘Two Parts. 


4 } Reculver, Herne, and Mayfield. 


a } Canterbury ; and Saint Radigund, 


33. Douglas's Dissertation on Celts. 
25. Pegge on the Textus Roffensis ; on the Elstobs; &c, 
Vou. ¥. Parr il. Anrievrries in Kent, 
History of Hawkherst, by Jennings, 
Paysons’s Monuments in Kent. s 
Cozens’s Tour through Thanet, &c, 


Vou. LI. Parr. Awriavitizs in Mippresex. 
No. 5. Ducarel’s History of St. Katharine’s. 


vo 2 } Brown's History of Stoke Newington. 
49, Nichots’s History of Canonbury. 
3 -Gronside’s History of Twickenham, 
List of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Nelson’s-History of L-lington, 


a 
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“The History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Tottenham High-Cross, in the County of Middle- 
sex. Collected from authentic Records. With an 
Appendix, containing the Account of the said Town, 
drawn up by the Right Honourable Henry last 
Lord Colerane, printed from the original MS. in 


Vou. II, Part il. Antsavities in SuRREY. 
No. 27. Ducarel’s History of Lambeth Palace. 
39. Nichols’s History of Lambeth Parish. 
.  Denne’s Addenda to Ducarel and Nichols. 
12. Ducarel’s History of Croydon. 
46. Nichols’s Appendix to History of Croydon. 
Denne’s List of Archicpiscopal Manerial Houses, &c. &c. 
Vow. I. Anriavities in Lincounsuire. 
No. 20, Gough's Account of the Gentlemen's Society at Spalding. 
2, Reliquie Galeane ; Three Parts. 
11. Gough’s History of Croyland Abbey. 
22. Essex’s Appendix to Croyland. 
Gough's Second Appendix to Croyland. 
Vor. IV. Part I. Avytiavitiss tv Berksutre, Beprorp+ 
‘ SHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
No. 13. Rowe-Mores's Account of Great Coxwell, 
16. -—— Collections for Berkshire. 
8, 26, Collections for Paddington, Luton, Dunstable, &c, 
29. Cooper's Account of Wimmington, 
44, —__——- Odell. 
Gough's Description of the Bedford Missal. 
40. History of Fotheringay, Northamptonshire. 
Gibson's Comment on Antoninus ; and 
Gough’s History of Castor, Marham, &e. 


Vor. IV. Parr WH. Warwicxsuine, Srarrorpsuire, &c, 
No. 17. Extracts from the Black Book of Warwick. 
Pegge’s Memoir of Guy Earl of Warwick. 
Sir T. More on a Religious Frenzy at Coventry. 
Bartlett's Panbuessedum, or History of Manceter. 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, by Gough. 
21. Pegge’s Account of Eccleshall Manor and Castle; and 
of Lichfield House, London. 
Sanders’s History of Shenstone, Staffordshire. 
32. Pegge’s and Rooke’s History of Bolsover and Peak Castles. 
24. Pegge on Roman Roads through the Coritani. 
Blore’s History of Winfield Manor, Derbyshire. 
Vou. V. Parr. Antrauitres 1n Surroik, Camarines, &c. 
38. History of Barnwell Abbey and Stourbridge Fair. 
93. Sir John Cullum’s History of Hawsted and Hardwick. 
69. History of Elmeswell and Campsey Ash. 
Martin’s History of Thetford, Norfolk. 
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the Bodleian Library at Oxford. By H. G. Old- 
field, and R. R. Dyson.” 12mo. 

“A Sermon preached at St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
on Sunday, March 28, 1790, for the Benefit of the 
Royal Humane Society. By the Rev. Joseph Hol- 
den Pott*, M. A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s.” 


Vor. V. Partil, Yorxsarre, ScoTranp, anv Waves. 
West's Antiquities of Furness. 
No. 3. Orem's History of Old Aberdeen. 

47. Martin's History of St. Rule's Chapel. 

36, Earl of Buchan on, Roman Army. in Scotland; and 
Jameson on Roman Camps of Battle Dykes, &c. 

37. Gitford’s Description of the Zetland Islands. 

10. History of Holyhead. 

Vor. Vi BioGrarHicaL anp MrsceLrangous ANTIQUITIES. 

a } Gougtrs Memoirs of Sir John Hawkwood. 

15, Extracts from Sir Simonds D'Ewes’s Journal. 

31, Gough's Memoirs of the Cromwell Family. 

35. Abp. Sharpe on English Coinage. 

84, Bingham’s Memoirs of Rey. John Hutchins, 

23. Lewis, Pegge, and Wharton, on Suttragan Bishops, 

41, Pegge’s Svlloge of Inscriptions on Churches, 

48, Thorkelin's Fragments of English and Irish History. 
Vou. VII. Anriaurries rn LEicesteRsHIRE. 

No. 7. Nichols’s Wistory of Hinckley, Stoke, &e. 

43. - —- Aston Flanmvile, Barbach, &e. 
50. -- Collections fur the own and County. 

Vor. VIE. = Anrrevrrigs in LercesTERSHIR® continued, 
No, 51. Additional Collections for the Town and County. 

* Son of the very eminent Surgeon noticed in vol. VIL. p. 425. 
He was educated first at Eton; and afterwards at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; B. A. 1780; M. A. 1783; Rector of St. Olave, Old 
Jewry, and St. Martin, Irommonger Lane, 1787 ; Prebendary of 
Lincoln, 178 Archdeacon of St. Alban's, 1789. In 1797 he 
resigned his City Livings, on being presented to the Rectory of 
Little Bursted in Essex ; and in 1856 becane Rector of Northali, 
Middlesex; Rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1813 ; Archdes- 
con of London, 1514. Whilst a boy at Eton, he published a 
Poem in two Cantos, the title of which Iam not able to ascer- 
tain; and afterwards, in 1779, an octavo volume of “ Poems,” 
consisting of Odes, Elegies, &c.; and in 1782, an octavo volume 
ot “ Elegies,” with “ Selmane, a Tragedy.” These, though ju- 
venile performances, are by no means discreditable to his repu- 
lation. His next publications were, “ An Essay on Landscape 
Painting, with Remarks, General and Critical, on the different 
Schools. and Masters. Antient and Medern. 1783." «cm vo. 
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«An Account of the Parish of Fairford, in the 
County ot Gloucester ; with a Description of the 
Stained Glass in the Windows of the Church, En- 
gravings of antient Monuments, with Inscriptions*.” 


and “ The Tour of Valentine, 1786," small 8vo. (reprinted in 
1796); an interesting and instructive little work, friendly to 
virtue, and giving rise fo just and useful reflections and conver- 
sations on subjects of the greatest importance, But it is in his 
professional capacity that Mr. Pott has more peculiarly distin- 
guished himself, His Primary Charge was delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, May 7, 1789; and was fol- 
Jowed by others, in 1794, 1792, 1796, 1797, 1800, 1805, 1808, 
3809, 181%.—The good Archdeacon has also published the Ser- 
mon for the Humane Society, 1790, which occasions this Note ; 
« Three Sermons for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of 
England, 1790,” 8vo; ‘“ Elementary Discourses ; designed for 
the use of a young Person after Confirmation, 1792,” 12mo; 
«« A Sermon preached before the Rev. the Archdeacon and Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of London, at the Visitation held in the 
Parish Church of Christ Church, April 27, 1793," 4to. 
«A Discourse on the Lord's Day, or Christian Sabbath ; in 
which the Points of Doctrine on this great subject, and the 
correspondent Line of Practice, are briefly and distinctly stated ; 
published in Addition to Three Sermons on the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church of England, 1794," 8vo. ‘A Sermon 
preached at St. Paul's, June 5, 1794, being the Time of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Charity Schools, &c.” 4to. “ The Pat- 
tern of Christian Prudence and Discretion, urged against hurtful 
and fantastic Schemes of Life, 1800," 4to, ‘Concio ad Clerum 
Provincia Cantuariensis, in Aide Paulina, Kal Novemb. habita, 
1803.” “ Considerations on the general Conditions of the Chris- 
tian Covenant, with a View to some important Controversies, 
1805,” 8vo, “ Strictures on a Visitation Sermon, preached at 
Danbury in Essex, July 6, 1806," S8vo. 1807. There masterly 
“ Strictures,” though anonymous, were generally ascribed to 
Archdeacon Pott ; who probably considered it more delicate to 
withhold his name, as the obnoxious Sermon was not preached 
within his Archdeaconry.“ Remarks on two Particulars in a Re- 
futation of Calhinism, &c. by a Friend to the Principles of 
that Work, 1811,” Sve. “A Sermon on the Love of our Coun- 
try, preached in the Parish Church of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, 
on Thursday, Jan. 13, 1814, being the day appointed for a 
General Thanksgiving,” 4to. “ A Sermon on the Restoration 
of Peace ; preached in the Parish Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, on ‘Thursday, July 7, 1814 ; being the day appointed for 
a General Thanksgiving ; printed by Request, 1814,” 4to. 

* For the accommodation of those to whom it might not 
be convenient to purchase the Gloucestershire Collections, 
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“ De Morbis quibusdam Commentarii. Auctore 
Clifton Wintringham*, Baronetto, M. D. Colleg. 
Medic. Londinens. et Parisiens. Socio, Societatts 
Regia Sodali, Exercitiis Britannici Medico Primario, 
et Medico Regio. Tom. II. +" 8vo. 

«“ The Botanic Garden; a Poem, in Two Parts. 
Part I. containing The Economy of Vegetation, by 
Erasmus Darwin§, M. D.” 4to. 


Fairford, remarkable for the variety and excellence of its painted 
glass, in a small quarto pamphlet, containing a beautiful view 
of the church, and several of the monumental brasses. 

* In addition to what bas been transcribed in vol. II. p. 34, 
it may be observed that Dr. Clifton Wintringham the son was 
knighted, and on 27 October 1774. created a Baronet, being 
then of Dover-street, in the parish of St. George, Hanover~ 
square; with remainder to Jarvis Clifton, esq. second son of 
Sir Jarvis Clifton, bart. of Clifton, Nottinghamshire, The 
limitation, however, I suppose, was unavailing, as his title 
seems to have died with him.—In the Library at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is a small marble image of Esculapius, found at 
Sarne, near a river called Speculum Diane, 14 miles from Rome, 
and this inscription on paper on the pedestal: 

« Effigiem hanc in Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. post mortem 
recipi voluit Crirronus Win- 
TRINGHAM, Bt. M.D. 
cujus ut in hoc quarn in aliis expleantur 
vota curavit curabitque 
Anna WINTRINGHAM,” 

+ © The first volume of this work was printed in 1782 (see 
vol. IL. p.34; HIE. 144, 503.) The second, whichis now presented 
to the Publick, contains a successive course of observations on 
a great variety of diseases, in which the excellent Author has dis- 
played a philosophical discernment, and an intimate.knowledge, 
of the human constitution in all its parts, and under all its infir- 
mities. The style in which these Commentaries are written is 
clear; easy, unaffected Latinity.” Gent. Mag. vol. LXT. p. 156. 

¢ This, though the First Part, had been, for reasons as- 

“signed in the Preface, preceded by The Loves of the Plants. 

2§ “ A native of Elton, in Nottinghamshire, where he was born 

Dec. 12, 1731. After going with eredit, through the usual school 
‘education under the Rev. Mr. Burrows, at the Grammar-school 
at Chesterfield, he was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
‘where he continued only till 1755, when, having the degree of 
M. B. he went to Edinburgh, to complete his studies ; which 
_ being finished, and having taken the degree of M. D. he went to 
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“The Town Talk, Fish Pool, Plebeian, Old 
Whig, Spinster, &c. By Sir Richard Steele. Il- 
lustrated with Notes, by Jolin Nichols.”  8vo. 


sent for, soon after his arrival, to Mr. Inglis, a gentleman of 
considerable fortune in the neighbourhood, who was ill with 
fever, and in so dangerous a state that the attending Physician 
had given up the case as hopeless, the Doctor had the good for- 
tune to restore him to health. ‘This gave him so high a degree 
of reputation at Lichfield, and in the neighbouring towns and 
villages, that his competitor, who was before in considerable 
practice, finding himself neglected, and nearly deserted, left the 
place. Dr. Darwin soon afier married the daughter of Mr, 
Howard, a respectable inhabitant.of Lichfield, and had three 
sons, who lived to the age of manhood ; two of them he sur- 
vived ; the third, Dr. Robert Waring Darwin, is now in consi- 
derable practice as a Physician at Shrewsbury. In 1781, having 
married a second wife, Dr. Darwin removed to Derby, where he 
continued to reside till his death, which happened April 18, 
1802, in his 70th year. Six children by the second wife, with 
their mother, survived him. The Doctor was of an athletic 
make, much pitted with the small-pox. He stammered much 
in his speech. He had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted good 
state of health until towards the conclusion of his life, which he 
attributed, and reasonably, to his temperate mode of living, par- 
ticularly to his moderation in the use of fermented liquors. This 
practice he recommended strenuously to all who consulted him. 
Miss Seward, from whose Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin 
these notices are principally taken, gives him the credit of having 
introduced habits of sobriety among the trading part of Lich- 
field, where it had been the custom to live more freely before he 
went to reside there. His frequent journeys into the country on 
professional business, contributed also in no small degree to the 
preservation of bis health and his faculties, which latter remained 
unimpaired to the day of his death. His death was sudden, oc- 
casioned by a fit of what he was used to call angina-pectoris, 
which he had several times experienced, and always relicved by 
bleeding plentifully. His ‘ Botanic Garden,’ the first of his 
Poems to which he put bis name, was not published all 1781, It is 
comprised in two parts ; in the first of which he treats of the 
Ecouomy of Vegetables, in the second of the Loves of the Plants. 
‘The novelty of the design, the brilliancy of the diction, full of 
figurative expressions, in which every thing was personified, 
rendered the Poem for some years extremely popular. In 1793, 
he published the first volume of ‘ Zoonomia, or the Laws of Or- 
ganic Life,” 4to. The second volume, which completed the plan, 
was printed in 1796. As the eccentric genius of the Author was 
known, great expectations were formed of this work, the labour, 
we were told, of more than twenty years. 1t was to reform, or 
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« Essays* on various Subjects. By Thomas 
Monro+, Magdalen College, Oxford.” 


no less than to account for the manner in which man, animals, 
and vegetables are formed. In 1801, Dr. Darwin published 
« Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening ;” 
but the Publick, tired with the reveries of the Writer, let this large 
book of 600 pages in quarto pass almost unnoticed. As little 
attention was paid to a small tract on Female Education, 
which had little indeed to attract notice. ‘ It is,’ Miss Seward 
observes, ‘a meagre werk, of little general interest, those 
rules excepted, which are laid down for the preservation of 
health. It is, however, harmless— a character that can by no 
means be accorded to the ‘ Zoonomia.’ His son, Charles Darwin, 
who died at Edinburgh, May 15, 1778, while prosecuting his 
studies in medicine, deserves to be noticed for having discovered 
a test distinguishing pus from mucus, for which a gold medal was 
adjudged him by the University. Mr. Darwin left an unfinished 
Essay on the retrograde motion of the absorbent vessels of ani- 
mal bodies in some diseases. This was, some time after the 
death of the young man, published by his father, together with 
the dissertation for which he had obtained the prize medal. 

* «Tn the 95th page of this Work, the Reader is presented with 
a Letter, which he is desired to suppose might have been written 
by Prince Le Boo, just after his arrival in England, to his father 
in the Pelew Islands. Since these sheets were in the press, and 
peost of them printed off, I have been gratified with the perusal 
of a work, entituled ‘ The Loiterer,’ published last year in Ox- 
ford. Had } been fortunate enough to have met with that work 
sooner, I would certainly have prevented a striking resemblance, 
which now appears, between the letter I allude to and one con- 
tained in ‘ The Loiterer’ from Omai to his friends at Otaheite. 
The Reader will perhaps be kind enough, instead of accusing 
me of imitation, to consider this circumstance as illustrating an 
important maxiin which | have somewhere delivered with becom- 
ing solemnity ; viz. That two great writers of kindred genius, 
treating upon the same subject. will frequently be betrayed into si- 
milarideas, andsometimesasimilarity of expression.” Introdnetion. 

+ The Rev. Thomas Monro (nephew to the late, and first 
cousin to the present eminent Physician) was educated by Dr. 
Parr at Norwich ; and was afterwards of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford; M.A. 1774. He was always distinguished by literary 
taste and talent. Whilst at Oxford, he was the principal con- 
ductor of the “ Olla Podrida,” as stated in p. 40. In 1790 
he published the above-noticed volume of “ Essays ;” in 1791, 
in conjunction Wth the Rev. William Beloe, a Translation of “Al 
ciphron’s Epistles ;” and in 1795, the Tragedy of Philoctetes 
in Lemnos ;” and, hasing been introduced to the friendship of 
Lord Maynard, was presented by that Nobleman to the Rectory of 
Evston Macnain x. where he has ever since regularly resided. 
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“ Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis*, in Answer 
to his Defence of the Three Heavenly Witnesses}, 
1 John v. 7. By Richard Porson§.”  8vo. 


* The Rev. George Travis, a native of Royton in Lancashire, 
was educated at Manchester school, under Mr. Purnell, and ad- 
mitted a sizar in St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1761, under 
Mr. Abbot. He took his degree of B. A. 1765, M. A.1768; and 
was Archdeacon and Prebendary of Chester; and Rector of Hand- 
ley, and Vicar of East Ham, in that County, Though a Plo- 
ralist, and a man of respectable talents, Mr. Travis was remark- 
ably affable, facetious, and pleasant. The universality of his 
genius was evinced by the various transactions in which he was 
concerned, and in all of which he excelled. In his manners, 
the gentleman and the scholar were gracefully and happily 
blended. Among other branches of knowledge he appears to 
have been familiarly acquainted with the Law of Tithes ; but, 
turning his mind too eagerly to sacred criticisnm, he undertook 
to vindicate the controverted text, 1 John v. 7; and met with 
powerful antagonists in Griesbach, Porson, Marsh, and Pappel- 
baum, His labours, however, have proved not a little useful to 
the world, having excited a closer attention of learned men 
to the MSS. of Stephens, to the Valesian Readings, and the 
MS. at Berlin, &c. relative to the authenticity of the present 
text of the Greek Testament. After a very short iliness, he died 
at Hampstead, whither he had removed for the benefit of the air, 
Feb. 24, 1797. 

+ These Letters, the first regular and avuwed publication 
of Mr, Porson (of whom some particulars shall be given in a 
future page), Mr. Gibbon pronounced to be ‘ the most acute 
and accurate piece of criticism which had appeared since 
the days of Bentley. ‘The Author's strictures,’ he adds, ‘ are 
founded in argument, enriched with learning, and enlivened 
with wit; and his Adversary neither deserves, nor -finds, any 
quarter at his hand.” 

t “In a sensible and manly Preface, Mr. Porson engages to 
make a public recantation of whatever errors may be pointed out 
in his work, should it come to a second edition. Of this he does 
not cherish any very sanguine expectations; nor can we say what 
reception these Letters will receive from the Publick; but we 
will pronounce them the fruit of much learning; and we can 
venture to assure their Author, that they will be delivered, though 
he may not address them, to Posterity.” M. Rev. N.S, V. 45—— 
Admitting the fall claim of merit in Mr, Gibbon as an Histo- 
rian and a-Scholar, Mr. Porson observes, that ‘‘ a rage for inde- 
cency pervades the whole work, but especially the last volume. 

§ This Volume is here noticed, though it came from a different 
press, as the greater part of the Letters, as well as those to 
which they were an answer, first appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Their rise and progress is briefly this. Ina a 
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“ The Goldsmith’s Repository: Containing a 
concise Elemerftary Treatise on the Art of assaying 


Review of Mr. Gibbon’s “ Roman History,” in Gent. Mag. vol.LY. 
p. 521, the following unqualified assertion was extracted: ‘The 
three witnesses (1 John, v. 7) have been established in-our Greek 
Testaments by the prudence of Erasmus ; the honest bigotry of 
the Complutensian editors ; the typographical fraud, or error, 
of Robert Stephens, in the placing a crotchet ; and the deliberate 
falshood, or strange misapprehension, of Theodore Beza.” This 
produced, from Archdeacon Travis, a series of excellent Letters 
in the Magazine (LIT. 65, 278, 330, 522); which were dilated 
into a quarto volume, 1784; and went through a second edi- 
tion, 1785. To this Mr. Porson’s series of Letters in 1790 were 
addressed ; in which, if Mr.‘Porson had discovered less of the 
temper of Dr. Bentley, his learning and polemical talents would 
have appeared to greater advantage ; but, notwithstanding this, 
his arguments appeared just and satisfactory. In Gent. Mag, LXE, 
1138, is the following brief note from Mr. Travis : “ A careful col- 
lation of the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, now in the 
Royal Library at Paris, which have been ascribed to Robert. Ste- 
phens, and a comparison of their readings with those of R, Ste- 
phens’s margin, have been lately made ; the result of which is, 
that those are nor the MSS. which he used in his grand Edition 
of A.D. 1550. On this it was remarked that “ the Author of the 
‘ Letters to Mr. Gibbon,’ in his second edition, and Dr. Kipling, 
in his late Commencement-speech at Cambridge (which will be 
published) seemed to have ascertained this matter beforehand, 
as far as argument alone could prevail. But positive proof was 
still called for ; agi it will be given. And the charges whicly 
have been brought against the integrity of R. Stephens will be 
demonstrated to have been as injurious as they always appeared 
to be incredible, Mr. Urban will relate this intelligence to his 
readers with pleasure, because it is always grateful to a liberal 
mind to see the memories of the illustrious dead rescued from 
unmerited reproach.” A Third Edition, considerably enlarged, 
appeared in 1794, “ built generally on the basis of that which 
preceded it; but many parts of the superstructure were enlarged 
by the use of new, and (as it seems) valuable materials.” Jn this 
new Edition Mr. Porson was passed by unnoticed by the Arch- 
deacon in the general mass of his antagonists. ¢ It is not to be 
understood,’ says he, ‘ that a distinct answer is meant to be given 
in the following pages to every stricture which has been made 
on the former Editions of these Letters. Few of them, whick I 
have seen, cah claim the credit of ovizinality. A reply to Simen 
Emlyn, or Wetstein, gives to this class of writers their own con- 
futation. Still fewer are entitled to the praise of candour and 
liberality. Cum talibus neque amicitias habere volo, neque inimici- 
tias. ‘The argument in every such instance may be attended to, 
but the man will certainly be overlouked. What the Archdea- 
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Metals, Rules, Directions, and correct extensive 


Tables, applied to all the possibl® Occasions of 


con, in his second edition, concluded with respect to the MSS. 
in the King of France's Library, supposed by mistake to: have 
been R. Stephens’s, are now fully proved not to have been his.” 
To this it was answered : “ Mr. Porson’s arguments are in ge- 
neral borrowed, and not original. But, whether original or 
borrowed, they are now in general done away. If your Reviewer 
shalt have leisure to compare those arguments with the answers 
given to them in the third edition of the ‘ Letters to Mr. Gibbon,’ 
he will perceive the truth of this remark. If he shall be too busily, 
employed in other avocations to engage in such a disquisition, 
you may perhaps soon receive a breviatc of this kind, from the 
Writer of this present Note. Your Reviewer further’ remarks, 
that the Archdeacon ‘ passes by Mr. Porson unnoticed in the ge- 
neral mass of his antagonists.’ 1 fancy myself able to assign one 
motive for this preterition. Mr. Porson’s assault on the Archdea- 
con was unprovoked ; and his languaye was unbecuming a scho- 
lar, and unworthy ofa gentleman. In such a situation, the Arch- 
deacon’s feeling expressions ave, perhaps, the most proper that 
could have been adopted. ‘ Cum talibus neque amicitias habere 
volo, neque inimicitias.” Be this, however, as it may, all the 
interest which I, as one of the publick, can take in this matter, 
is, to examine whether Mr. Porson’s arguments have recejved a 
proper attention. And, for this purpose, I repeat my intentions 
of soliciting your indulgence on some future occasion ; and de- 
clare myself to be, in the mean time, A Friznp to Mr. Urgan,” 
Mr. Porson again stept forward : “Tpity you, Mr. Urban, fron my 
heart. More last words of the three heavenly witnesses! The 
gentleman, who calls himself your friend, comes forth in your 
last number, and seems desirous to engage in the controversy : 
“O! limed soul, that, strugyling to be free, 
Art more engaged!’ Hamer. | 

His letter, I think, may be reduced to three heads :—First, he 
.is angry with your Reviewer for supposing that Mr. Porson’s 
Letters may be sufficient to confute Mr. Travis, even though it 
should be allowed that not one of the MSS. now found in the 
Parisian Library belongs to the list used by R. Stephens in his 
folio edition.—Secondly, he asserts that Mr. Porson’s arguments 
are all borrowed.—Thirdly, he half promises to give a Breviate 
of the controversy. In answer to the first, give my respectful 
compliments to your Reviewer, and tel! him that he has made 
tgp hasty a concession. Mr. Travis has done nothing less than 
proved the non-identity of the MSS. by the speCimens already 
produced, Let him publish bis entire collation, and we shalt 
be better enabled to form a judgment. The second is a formid- 
able objection truly! Mr, Porson himself having formally dis- 
claimed all pretensions to novelty, as any of your readers may 
see by looking at the beginning of his second Jetter. or in vaur 
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mixing, alloying, or finding the Value of Bullion, 
under all its various Denominations of Gold, Silver, 


vol. LIX. p. 101. In return, T beg to know how much new 
matter Mr. Travis has added, from his own stock, errors ex~ 
cepted? On the third I observe, that you seem already to have 
had enough of the controversy. Such too seems to have been 
Mr. Person’s upinion, when he took the subject out of your Mis« 
cellany to treat it ina more convenient place and manner. It 
is difficult to discuss such a question properly with the interrup~ 
tions which your plan renders necessary. 1 submit it, therefore, 
to your Friend, whether he would not do better to lick that 
mass of knowledge, with which his mind teems, into the form 
of a pamphlet, than to extract it by piecemeal at monthly inter- 
vals. Whether this gentleman be a new-dubbed Knight, who 
sleeps on bratnbles till he kills his man, or the doughty Cham- 
pion himself, who wears his beaver down lest his person should 
be known, and Nis challenge refused, 1 am willing to enter the 
lists with him on the fulfilment of one indispensable previous 
condition. I believe that I shall do no injustice to Mr. Travis 
and your Friend (if they are two), by supposing that they esteem 
the defence of R. Stephens, as newly furbished up, to be the 
brightest piece of armour in the Hero’s panoplia dogmatica.” After 
discussing some supposed errors in the Archdeacon’s collations, 
Mr. Porson concludes, “ It is diverting enough to hear Mr, 
Travis and his myrmidons exclaim against the want of candour 
and liberality in their opponents. They always bring to my mind, 
the story of the convict, who complained bitterly of the unpolite 
behaviour of the Judge in condemning him. Urzano Amicror.” 
The Archdeacon’s rejoinder thus ends the controversy: ‘Ami 
cior may try to compose himself as to any apprehended dispute 
with me. I mean nothing less than to enter into any contro 
versy with him. But I cannot so easily speak peace to him on 
another point. He feels himself mortified, as well as irritated, 
that Mr, Archdeacon Travis has completely vindicated the me- 
mory.of R, Stephens, and, in so doing, has placed an insur+ 
mountable obstacle in the way of the opponents of the verse 
1 John, v.7. The pungency of those feelings will increase with 
time ; for that vindication will bear the test of the most rigid 
examination, Aniicior wishes, however, to get rid of this odious 
vindication, by alleging, that the author of it (if I understand. 
him aright) has misunderstood or misinterpreted the marginal 
“ notes of R. Stephens in two verses, viz. ix. 2, and xix. 28, of 
St. Matthew. If this objection should be admitted, it would not 
profit the cause which he espouses. But it will not be admitted. 
The former of these instances is a mere error of the press in a 
single figure. ‘For Matt. ix. 2, read ix.5, and this part of the 
objection is wholly done away. How very near to drowning, 
Mr. Urban, must he be who catches at a twig like this!” [The 
Vor. IX. G other 
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and Parting. Also, an Appendix, in which are 
contained Abstracts of all the Acts of Parliament 
now in force, relating to Gold and Silver; and a 
View of all the Changes in their respective Standards. 
By W. J. Alldridge.” 8vo. 

« The History and Antiquities of Claybrook--, in 
the County of Leicester, including the Chapelries 


other marginal note is copied at length, and vindicated in 
Gent, Mag. LXIV. 788.]—“ In the precipitation, as it seems, of 
a perturbed mind, Amicior calls tor the Archdeacon’s whole col- 
lation. Whatever may be the wishes of the Learned World in 
general on the subject, it was hardly to be expected that Ami- 
cior would stand foremost in the requisition, The discordances, 
one hundred and thirty, and upwards, which he specially stated 
& 242), being more than sufficient to bend all opposition to 
the ground, it seems not to be an over-wise act in Amicior to 
call for the remainder of the nineteen hundred discordances, to 
oppress him still more severely, I proceed now, Mr. Urban, to 
comply with the request made in your Index Indicatorius, p. 552, 
but not in the manner which 4micior seems to fear and depre- 
cate ; for I intend my Breviate to deserve its name, by confining 
it within the bounds of the present sheet." [See them in Gent. 
Mag. LX1V, 789.J}—“ I could have added, Mr. Urban, to this Bre- 
viate ; but it would have been an unnecessary labour. The re- 
ferences already made shew the general tenor and design of the 
work to which they apply. It will endure ; and will buoy up, on 
its strong wing, the acrimonious, but flimsy, labours of Mr, 
Professor Porson. A Frienp To Mr. Urzan.” 

+ “‘ We understand this addition to our Local Topography is 
the work of one of Mr. Nichols’s excellent assistants in his grand 
plan of the History of Leicestershire. Mr, Macaulay has vindi- 
cated the character of an Antiquary from the reproaches cast on it 
in the unrelieved hours of the fashionable circle, as well as from 
the disapprobation of persons of real learning and good sense. 
The Parochial Histories of Hawsted and Kiddington are sufficient 
specimens how well such works are capable of being conducted ; 
and though this mode of handling them may be too diffuse for a 
geheral history, even that may be treated in a more entertaining 
and readable manner than has been too often practised —Old 
Justice Byrd and Parson Paul are two eminent characters among 
the inhabitants of Claybrook, in the 17th and 18th centuries; to 
whom may be added John Blockley, an ingenious mechanick, 
maker of musical wind-instruments ; and John Atkins, who, from 
a faithful Volunteer against the Rebels to his King and Country, 
in 1745, is become a successful campaigner against ‘ rats, mice, 
and such small geer’.” Gent. Mag, vol. LXI. p. 360. 


on 
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of Wibtoft and Little Wigston, and the Hamlets of 


Bittesby and Ullesthorpe. By the Rev. Aulay 
Macaulay *, M. A, 


* Son of the Rev. John Macaulay, Minister of the Church and 
Parish of Cardvoss in Dumbartonshire. He was educated at. 
the University of Glasgow, where he took the degree of M. A, 
in 1778, before he was 20 yearsofage. During his residence at 
the University, he wrote many Essays, moral and literary, in 
Ruddiman’s Weckly Magazine, under the signature of Academicus, 

* Soon after taking his Degrec, he accepted an invitation ffom the 
Jate Joseph Poster Rarham, Esq. of Bedford, (Father of the 
M. P. of the same name) to superintend the education of his 
Sons. In the Town of Bedfofd, he spent three years most hap- 
pily, in uninterrupted friendship with Mr. Barham's family, and 
in literary pursuits. During this period of his life he published 
“ Essays on variaus subjects of Taste and Criticism, 1780,” 8vo. 
“Two Discourses on Sovereign Power and Liberty of Consci- 
ence, translated from the Latin of Professor Noodt of Leyden, 
with Notes and Tilustrations, 1781,” vo, which received the 
approbation of the Literary Journals of the day. On the expi- 
ration of his engagements at Bedford, he entered into Orders, 
and took the Curacy of Claybrook in Leicestershire, where he 
commenced residence in August 1781, and where he spent man 
happy years, dividing his time between the duties of the pasiora’ 
care, the pursuits of Literature, and the enjoyments of social 
life. And here I may be allowed to observe, from my personal 
knowledge of the neighbourhood, that his exemplary attention 
to the clerical duties are still affectionately remembered 
Many of the numerous inhabitants of Claybrook. In 1785 Mr. 
Macaulay was admitted of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; and 
continued a Member of that Society, till he was of standing to 
take a B. D. Degree; the expence of which he thought it need- 
less to incur till better prospects might open to his view.—To his 
unremitting exertions I was indebted for a variety of commu- 
nications in the progress of my “ History of Leicestershire ;” par- 
ticularly for an entire transcript by himself from an original 
History of the Family of Feilding, preserved in the Library at 
Nuneham.—A short extract or two from his much-esteemed cor- 
respondence will demonstrate his friendly attention. 

“© Dear Sir, Claybrook, Jan. 5, 1789. 
~ “ Lest you should think me dilatory, I write to acquaint you 
that the proofs would have been returned to you ere now, had 
it not been fot the accession of fresh materials. The history of 
the Wigley family in Ullesthorpe naturally connects itself with 
that of a family of the name of Smith, who resided at Froles- 
worth, a neighbouring Village; one of whom was Lord Chtef 
Baron of the Exchequer of Scotland about the boeinnine of ihe 
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« Episcopal Opinions on the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, delivered in the House of Peers, in De- 
cember 1718, by the Archbishops Wake and Dawes, 


I mean to give particular account. Mr. Smith, of Normanton 
in this County, has promised to look over a number of old pa- 
pers, and to supply me with all the information he ean procure 
respecting the Wigleys and the Lord Chief Baron. I remain, 
dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, A, Macaucay.” 
« Dear Sik, Claybrook, July 29, 1789, 
«<1 hope to send you, in the course of a few days, Claybrook, 
and the fruits of our last researches, corrected, with considerable 
additions. The proofs came safe to hand; as did, likewise, Lewis's 
Wicliffe, for which I return you many thanks. I am obliged to 
you for your intelligence respecting Melancthon. A. M.” 
Mr, Macaulay was presented to the Rectory of Frolesworth in 
1789 ; which he resigned in 1790. In the Autump of 1793 he made 
a Tour through South Holland and the Netherlands ; of which he 
gavea verycurious and entertaining detail in Gent.Mag. vol. LX. 
and several subsequent Volumes. In 1794 he attended a son of 
Sir Walter Farquhar, as Tutor and Travelling Companion, into 
Germany ; where he was in a very particular manner noticed at 
the Court of the late Duke of Brunswick, at whose table he was 
a frequent apd familiar guest ; and was very highly esteemed by 
the late Duchess. During his residence there, he had the honour 
of instructing their illustrious Daughter, the present Princess 
of Wales, in the rudiments of the English Language; and long 
after her Royal Highness’s arrival in this Kingdom, Mr. Macau- 
lay was distinguished by repeated proofs of grateful recollection; 
as he was afterwards by the good old Duchess, on her return to 
this her native country. But, unfortunately, the friendships of 
the Great do not always lead to their patronage. Mr. Macaulay 
was of too lofty and independent a spirit to solicit prefer- 
ment; and it very rarely flows spontaneously on mere merit, 
Meanwhile he was presented, in 1796, to the Vicarage of Rothley 
in Leicestershire, by Thomas Babington, Esq. the worthy and 
philanthropic Member for the Borough of Leicester, who was 
| united in marriage to Jean, a sister of Mr. Macaulay. This Vi- 
carage, though not of any great pecuniary value, is somewhat 
of an Ecclesiastical Dignity. Mr. Babington, as proprietor of 
Rothley Temple, an antient Preceptory of the Knights Templars, 
is Lord of the Manor and Soke of Rothley ; which not only ex- 
tends through the Lordships of Rothley and Rothley Temple, 
and the Chapelries of Caldwell, Gaddesby, Grimston, Keame, 
Mountsorell superior, Wartnaby, and Wykeham, but to several 
other parts of the County, in which it is the most extensive 
Manor. It had antiently, and still enjoys, a peculiar jurisdiction 
jn matters ecclesiastical, exempt and free from all other Eccle- 
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the Bishops Hoadly, Smalridge, Willis, Gibson, 
Robinson, Atterbury, Kennett, and Gastrell; with 


itself, the Commissary, who derives his authority from the Lord 
of the Manor, granting licence ; and is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of the Diocese ; who still, however, grants 
institution to the Vicarage. In a record cited in p. 952 of 
the “ History of Leicestershire," mention is made of a pension 
to the Archdeacon, which by other instruments appears to be for 
an exemption from jurisdiction. — But Mr. Macaulay shall here 
gratefully speak for himself : 
« My Deak Frienp, Claybrook, July 18, 1796. 

“ Tam sure you will be glad to hear that Fortune begins to 
smile upon me, Respewit tamen, et longo post tempore venit— 
Mr. Babington has offered me a Presentation to the Living 
of Rothley, vacant by his Brother's death, to which I shall pro- 
bably be instituted in the course of a few weeks. 1 think of com- 
mencing residence at Rothley about Michaelmas ; and I hope I 
shall not belong there before I have the satisfaction of seeing you 
under my roof. I shall be sorry to part with my honest friends at 
Claybrook ; and am very anxious about the succession to the Cu- 
racy, The Bishop has the nomination; but he will probably 
listen to my recommendation. A. Macautay.” 

« My Dear Sir, Rothley Vicarage, Feb. 20, 1798. 

“7 am now as comfortably situated as a Country Parson can 
reasonably desire ; and no ambitious dreams disturb my repose, 
notwithstanding the following passage in a letter from a friend 
in high life: ‘ L have no doubt of your eventual promotion in 
the Church ; for your Princess does not forget her Friends,” 

On this moderate preferment, with a numerous family, the 
zealous Vicar is “ passing rich.” The sequestered situation of 
Mr. Macaulay has, however, been a logs, not only to himself, 
but to the literary world. Few men have greater abilities for 
writing ; few have laid in a greater store either of classical 
or historical learning ; and his enunciation is pleasing and per- 
spicuous ; but his oratory has been principally exhibited to rustic 
congregations; and his productions from the press are not 
very numerous. Besides those above specified, he has only pub- 
lished the following detached Sermons. “ The peculiar Advan~ 
tages of Sunday-schools ; a Charity Sermon preached at St. Paul's, 
Bedford, 1792,” Svo; “ The Liturgy of the Chureh of England 
recommended ; a Sermon preached on St. Mark's Day, 1796, at 
Bow Church, before the Governors of Hutchins’s Charity,” 8vo ; 
aSermon preached in the Parish Church of Claybrook, May 5, 1805, 
at the Funeral of Emma Dicey.” Hc has indeed meditated loftier 
fights, and has planned a thousand schemes for a variety of useful 
ani entertaining books—but, when I add, on my own knowledge, 
that hehas been full thirty yearsengaged in a“ Lifeof Melancthon,” 
there is not much hope that the Publick will be gratified with 
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Arguments by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls 
of Nottingham, Stanhope, Sunderland, Jersey, and 


many of his productions. One of his many plans he thus unfolds, in 
a Letter dated Feb. 18, 1801: “ l have often thought, since 
the appearance of Warton’s Edition of Pope, that a new Edition, 
upon a new plan, would be well received. J mean an Editio ex- 
purgata, upon the plan of Hurd’s Cowley, intituled, ‘Select Works, 
tn Verse and Prose, of Alexander Pope.’ Such an edition might, 
perhaps, be comprized in three large octavo volumes ; and, if 
you would run the risk, solus cum solo, or jointly with any of 
your brethren, T should have no objection to engage in the task 
of revising, abridging, and annotating. Let me know what 
you think of this plan ; and, if you approve of it, you shall have 
may ideas respecting it more in datail in a fature Letter. lam 
sanguine in my expectation that such an exhibition of Pope as I 
have in- my mind's eye would be acceptable to the Public. A.M.” 

Having communicated to him my own ideas on the subject, he 
thus writes more fully, March 4, “ The more i think of Pope, 
the more J am convinced the thing would answer, provided it 
were executed properly : I mean, with taste, discrimination, and 
judgment, Several pieces that appeared in Warburton’s Edi- 
tion ought to be expunged ; as well as some that have been in- 
troduced into Warton’s. The Poetry might either be arranged 
in the exact order of chronology, or under the various heads 
of Descriptive, Didactic, Satirical, Transtations, Initations, Mis- 
cellaneous, The Prose should be arranged under the heads of 
Prefaces, Essays, and Select Epistles. The Notes should. be 
short, to illustrate beauties, to mark deviations from the prin- 
ciples of taste, or the canons of sound criticism ; to elucidate 
obscurities, and to give biographical sketches of the writers and 
characters who figure in his works. Not many of Warburton’s 
Annotations are worth preserving. Warton has encumbered his 
Edition wish too many Notes ; the quintessence of them should 
be extracted for a new Edition. A new Life should be prefixed, 
containing the substance of Warburton, Warton, Ruffhead, and 
Johnson. Now, I think, all this might be comprized in half the 
bulk of Warton’s Edition ; and, in my humble opinion, greatly 
to the advancement of Pope’s fair fame with the present and fur 
ture times.—I agree with you, that the present Proprietors of 
Pope's Works would be the proper persons to be Principals in 
such an undertaking. 1 should be glad if you would sound 
some of the leading men upon the business, mentioning my 
name, and let me know what they think of the project. If the 
plan is relished, we can then talk of terms.”—I shall close this 
jong Note by observing, that it originates from the sincerest 
regard for a worthy and exemplary Divine; whose friendship 1 
hhave long enjoyed, and to ‘whose talents, benevolence, and 
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May, Lord Viscount Townshend, the Lords North 
and Grey, Coningsby, and Lansdowne*.” 8vo. 

«Phe Rudiments of Mathematicks; designed 
for the use of Students at the Universities ; con- 
taining an Introduction to Algebra, Remarks on the 
first Six Books of Euclid, the Elements of Plane 
Trigonometry. By William Ludlam+, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The Third Edi- 
tion,” 8vo. 

« Considerations on the Expediency of revising 
the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of Eng- 
landt;” 8vo. Two Editions. 

« The Supplementary Volume to the Leicester- 
shire Views ; containing a Series of Excursions, in 
the Year 1790, in the Villages and Places of Note 
in the County. By John Throsby§. To which are 


% This was an impartial account of the Debates on both sides, 
printed from the original MS. of the Reporters ; and the Speech 
of Lord Lansdowne, in answer to Bishop Gibson, from the hand- 
writing of Bishop Atterbury.—The result of this debate was, the 
repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Bills; but the 
Test and Corporation Acts remained unaltered. 

+ Of this very able Mathematician, see vol. Ill. p. 639. 

+ See an account of this able Pamphlet (which was printed 
under the auspices of the late Duke of Grafton, and generally 
attributed to the Bishop of Landaff) in Gent. Mag. LXI, 498. 

§ Mr. Throsby, who was for many years Parish-clerk of St. 
Martin's at Leicester, was a man of strong natural genius; and, 
during the vicissitudes of a life remarkably chequered, rendered - 
himself conspicuous as a Draughtsman and Topographer. He 
attempted many expedients for the maintenance of a numerous 
family, few of which answered his purpose ; and his last days 
would have been shaded with penury and disappointment, but 
for the assistance of those friends who knew his worth, and 
justly appreciated him as a man of honesty, integrity, and 
merit, He died Feb. 3, 1803, et. 63; and is recorded, ona 
tablet over the vestry door at St. Martin's, to have been of a 
peaceful disposition ; who lived respected, and died an humble 
Member of the Church of Christ.”—His publications were, “ The 
Memoirs of the Town and County of Leicester, 1777,” 6 vols. 
12mo. * Select Views in Leicestershire, from Original Draw- 
ings, 1789,” 4to. He next published the ahove-mentioned 
work, which was followed by “ ‘The History and Antiquities of 
the antient Town of Leicester, 1791,” 4to. “ Letter to the 
Earl of Leicester, on the Roman Cloaca, or Sewer, at Leices- 
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added, in Notes, the most valuable Parts of Burton, 
Nichols, and other antecedent Writers on Leices- 
tershire,” 4to. 


1791. 

“ Twelve Discourses on the Influence of the 
Christian Religion on Civil Society. By the Rev. 
James Douglas *, F.A.S.” 8vo. 

“ Baron Inigo Born’s new Process of Amalgama- 
tion of Gold and Silver Ores, and other Metallic 
Mixtures, as, by his late Imperial Majesty’s Com- 
mands, introduced in Hungary and Bohemia. 
From the Baron's Account in German. Translated 
into English by R. E. Raspe+. With ‘Twenty-two 
Copper-plates. ‘To which are added, A Supplement, 
or a Comparative View of the former Method of 
Melting and Refining ; and an Address to the Sub- 
scribers, giving an Account of its latest Improve- 
ments, and of the Quicksilver Trade {,” 4to. 


ter; with some Thoughts on the Jewry Wall, 1793,” 8vo. 
«« Thoughts on the Provincial Corps raised, and now raising, in 
Support of the British Constitution at this awful Period, bya 
Private in the Leicestershire, 1795,” Svo. “ ‘Thoroton’s His- 
tory of Nottinghamshire, re-published with large Additions, 
and embellished with Picturesque and Sclect Views of Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry, ‘Towns, Villages, Churches, and Ruins, 
1797," 3 vols. 4to. A good Portrait of him is prefixed to his 
“ Select Views in Leicestershire. 

* Author of the ““Nenia Britannica;” of whom see before, p.8. 
The Writer of these Discourses obviously possesses a cul- 
tivated mind ; his language is sometimes energetic, and always 
manly, We are obliged to remark, occasioually, a fondness for 
abstruse words, and sometimes a want of perspicuity ; but these 
Discourses will be read by many with ss tion, and may be 
read by all with improvement.” " Gent. Mag. vol, LXIL p. 648. 

+ See vol. IEL pp. 217. 220. 

¢ “ There is no danger of Mr. Raspe having anywhere mis- 
understood the sense of his originals, or of having expressed 
himself inadequately in our language—but justice requires us to 
add, that he appears to have had this business much at heart : 
and he intimates, in consequence of a Mineralogical Survey 
which at that time (1790) employed him in the Northern part 
def thin Valais < tha® fest BRittaia eae A wheekkin 2c. Mekee 2 
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“ The Eulogies of Howard *, a Vision+,” 8vo. 
« ‘The Theatre, by Sir Richard Steelet. To which 


silver mines of her own, nor any longer in that respect to be 
dependant on foreign regulations of finance, speculation, and 
monopoly’.” M. Rev. N.S. FILL 174. 

* Tt is not generally known that this beautiful little Volume 
was the production of Mr. Hayley. = 

+ © Panegyric was never more honourably bestowed than in 
celebrating the merit of Howard ; and she here performs her 
office ina manner by no means unworthy of the subject. Such 
a tribute to the memory of a good man, must be read with plea- 
sure by the good.” M. Rev. N. 8. VII, 416.—* Concerning the 
merits and virtues of the departed Howard there seems to exist 
but one opinion, amongst all ranks and characters of men. 
Even they who intimate that his conduct was tinctured with 
enthusiasm, alley it to be an enthusiasm of the most amiable 
nature, equally deserving of imitation and reward. The pen 
which produced the present performance is certainly no mean 
one, and must have its effect in contributing to the final accotn- 
plishment of what the friends of Benevolence and Howard have 
in view. This beatific vision represents another and a better 
world, in which the three more distinguished Professions concur 
in acknowledging the services of Howard to mankind to have 
deserved a permanent and immortal compensation. Three differ- 
ent Eulogies are pronounced in his name, by three illustrious 
characters, in the separate heaven assigned to the Professors of 
Divinity, Medicine, and Law. A Funeral Sermon is added; 
which, perhaps, with respect to the composition, is the best part 
of the work. The whole is entitled to our praise, and has our 
best wishes for its success.” Gent. Mug. vol. LXT. p. 657. 

{ “As long as elegant Literature shall be cultivated in this 
country, the name of Steele will always have a respectable por- 
tion of csteem and praise. It has been, till very lately, the fashion 
to regard him more as the Friend of Addison and Pope, and as 
borrowing a reflected splendour from their superior lustre, than 
as entitled to great reputation on his own account, as an ori- 
ginal Writer, as possessed of genius diffusing no inconsiderable 
light from itself, as improving our language, and a3 a warm and 
steady friend to liberty and morals. But at this period, when 
prejudices of all kinds are the more rigorously examined, the 
more fixed they seem, and the more antient they are, it is clearly 
ascertained aud acknowledged, that Steele's talents as a man, 
and skill as a writer, required no adventitious aid. Whether 
we consider his polished diction, his acuteness in controversy, 
or the variety and depth of his observation ; his claims to our 
esteem are so strong. that to us it seems probable they will be 
the more readily acknowledged, the farther our advances in re- 
finement shall incline us to examine them. We speak of that 
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are added, The Anti-Theatre ; the Character of Sir 
John Edgar ; Steele’s Case with the Lord Cham- 
berlain; the Crisis of Property, with the Sequel, 
‘Two Pasquins, &c. &c. Illustrated with Literary 
and Historical Anecdotes, by John Nichols,” 8vo. 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue * of a General Collec- 
tion of Antient and Modern engraved Gems, Ca- 


refinement which admits no claims without investigation ; and 
we allude to such an examination as is prompted by ingenuous 
curiosity, and conducted by liberality and candour.—To the Edi- 
tor of the present Work the friends and admirers of Steele owe 
many obligations. His industry, and, we may add, his acute- 
ness, have been successfully exercised to render the cloud whieh 
obscured Steele's reputation less and less dense. His partial care 
has raised Stecle from amongst the groupe in which he was some- 
times confounded, and often overlooked; and placed him on a 
separate pedestal, where he attracts and obtains his proper share of 
attention and praise. ‘There are but very few, partial as they may 
have been to Steele's writings, or curious in collecting the peri- 
odical publications of that period, who have seen an entire col- 
Jection of the ‘Theatre;’ and yet we may be justified in asserting, 
that it would be difficult to produce better writing from either 
the Spectators, Tatlers, or Guardians. To those who are cu- 
rious in investigating the history of the English Stage, they must 
be peculiarly intere-ting ; and to the works of Steele already 
published in the saine form and manner, they form a necessary 
and valuable Appendix.—The Author of the * Anti-Theatre’ we 
should be very glad to know ; these papers are certainly the pro- 
duction of a man Steele’s equal as a writer, and much his supe- 
rior in erudition. The other tracts which accompany the ‘ The- 
atre’ tend to illuminate the history of a period to which the Poli- 
tician and the Scholar can never be indifferent; they prove the 
versatile powers of a mind comprehending various branches of Li- 
terature, and which was at the same time friendly to the cause of 
morality, and firmly tenacious of the true rights and liberty of 
his countrymen. It gives us no small pleasure to find that 
Steele’s Epistolary Correspondence is about to be reprinted in a 
size corresponding with the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, &e. &e. 
and the volume before us, We shall then possess, in one uniform 
collection, what the greatest talent: and best Writers which adorn 
our annals ave combined to produce.” Gent. May. LXT. 1033. 

* Mr. Tassic's Collection is so generally known, and so univer- 
sally admired, that it stands not in need of our recommendation. 
It is the greatest that ever was made, containing upwards of 
15,000 articles ; and amazing as this number must appear, the 
Collection is still more precious, on account of the beauty and 
value of the original Gems, and the accuracy and perfection with 
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meos as well as Intaglios, taken from the most eele- 
brated Cabinets in Europe; cast in coloured Pastes, 
white Enamel and Sulphur, by James Tassie, Mo- 
deller ; arranged and described by R. E. Raspe*.” 

“ Alciphron’s Epistles; in which are described, 
the Domestic Manners, the Courtesans, and’ Para- 
sites of Greece. Now first translated from the 
Greek,” 8vo. + 


which they are imitated. In surpassing all his predecessors, the 
labours of this ingenious Artist weve much facilitated by the 
improved state of Chemistry in the present age His impressions 
aye taken ina hard white enginel, which, like flint, strikes fire 
with stcel, does not shrink in baking, like clay, and admits not 
of air-bubbles, at the same time that it takes a fine polish, and, 
shews every stroke and touch of the Artst in higher perfection 
than perhaps any other substance. When the nature and co- 
lours of the originals could be ascertained, they are so com- 
pletely imitated, that many of the pastes in this Collection have 
been acknowledged, by Connoisseurs, to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the originals. When the qualities of the original 
could not be exactlyascertained, the imitation was made in agree- 
able, and, for the most part, transparent colours. Constant 
attention was bestowed in preserving the outlines, attributes, 
and inscriptions.” M. Rev. N.S, IV. 177. 
* Of Mr, Tassie, and his friend Mr. Raspe, see vol. TEL. p. 217. 
+ “ Alciphron has met with various fate. His Epistles have, 
by some Criticks, been admired and extolled; by others depre- 
ciated unreasonably. Of himself nothing is known with cer- 
tainty ; the very age in. which he lived has never been well as- 
certained ; nor even the question, which is most important, re- 
lating to it, whether he could have been a copier of Lucian, or 
a model to him? The Epistles were first published at Rome, in 
1499, in a large collection, made by Aldus Manutius, intituled, 
Epistole diversorum Philosophorun, The merit of Alciphron's 
Epistles certainly consists chiefly to a modern Reader in the na- 
tural and easy representation of antient manners, and in a cer- 
tain simplicity, which is among the principal arguments for sup- 
posing the Author more antient than Lucian, They consist of 
three classes = those that describe rural life under the personages 
of fishermen and rustics ; those that represent the corruptions 
of the city, written in the character of parasites, with names 
evidently feigned ; and those of the courtesans.” G. M.LXIL GL, 
} For this Translation the Publick were indebted to the Rev. 
Thomas Monro (of whom see p.77), and Mr. Beloe (see p. 94), 
two of Dr. Parr’s favourite and highly distinguished scholars. 
Ina very sensible and modest Preface, the Translators say, 
26 Ph nine fers <eid kEhe sorieleh ct ckeeeiscla. Baths Boe 
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“ Collections towards a Description of the Coun- 
ty of Devon. By Sir William Pole, of Coleombe 


come scarce are various and opposite. Jt happens that, by the 
harsh sentence of the merciless Critic, one book is condemned 
to the meanest and most degrading offices, while another finds 
an asylum in the cabinets of the curious ; and is preserved indeed 
from annihilation, but by the same means secluded from the 
world. ‘Thus the worthless and the excellent are sometimes in- 
volved in the same fortune. The former, worn away in servitude 
of the lowest kind, dies, and is forgotten; while the latter, 
confined like a state prisuner, whose worth and dignity are 
known only to his keeper, is condemned to retirement and so- 
Jitude, when he is yet able to be_useful to the world ; and has 
the mortification to find that he is robbed of his reputation be- 
fore he is deprived of his existence. By an extraordinary coin- 
cidence of opposite fortunes, it has been the lot of Alciphron, in 
his struggles for fame, to encounter both these difficulties ; each 
of which has, we believe, operated equally to his disadvantage. 
By the rigorous, and, in our opinion, unjust condemnation ‘of 
criticism, he has been stigmatized as one little worthy of notice, 
though he has been at the same time treasured up in the Li- 
braries of Literary Collectors as a valuable acquisition, till, be- 
tween the censures of the Critics and the fondness of Collectors, 
scarcely a copy of him can be met with ; and in searching after 
his works the most cager curiosity is generally disappointed. 
When we offer to the English Reader this Translation of a work 
to which he can hitherto have had no introduction, and with 
which few even of those Scholars who have made the profound- 
est researches into the arcana of Literature, have had the op- 
portunity of cultivating any acquaintance, it is our endeavour, 
and our hope, that we may be instrumental in removing both 
these grievances, which have hitherto prevented his mixing with 
the world, that we may soften the rigours of that criticism 
whose justice we dispute, and, by preventing that monopoly 
which is in every article injurious to society, communicate to 
our countrymena source of amusement which we have found highly 
gratifying to ourselves.”.. .. Thus far the Translators address the 
Reader jointly —Mr. Monro proceeds: ‘‘Jortin (whose reputation 
as a Critic has been equally advanced by the commendations 
of the learned, and the abuse of pretenders to learning, whose 
praises have been so well, so justly, and so frequently sung, 
that it would be impertinent here to repeat them) has passed an 
opinion upon our Author, which, as it appears inconsistent 
with his general candour, or his general accuracy, I shall sub- 
join, and attempt to controvert. In doing this, 1 am suffici- 
ently aware that it ill becomes me to advance my own opinions 
with confidence, at a time when I am presuming to censure 
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and Shute, Knight (who died A.D. 1635); now 


man I consider as move under the government of reason. while 
I do not allow myself to admit his dozmas without examination, 
or give him eredit for that infallibility to which he, last of all 
men, would haye pretended. J cannot, however, answer for 
myself, that, had I been so unfortunate as to read his criticism 
upon Alciphron before T had read the book itself, 1 should 
have taken much trouble to search for a work so difficult of 
access, and represented as so little worthy of perusal. . But, as 
Fortune threw Alciphron in my way betore T was acquainted with 
Jortin’s comments upon him, as f read the book, and obtained 
from it an insight into the customs and manners of the Greeks 
which will in vain be sought for in any other Greek Author, as I 
was alternately charmed with the beauty of his language, and 
the vivacity of his imagination, I am prompted by gratitude to 
say something in his behalf. With boldness, therefore, and 
alacrity, 1 come forward, not to attack Dr. Jortin, but to defend 
Alciphron—not with the puerile expectation that any praise will 
be due to me for proving that an eminent Critick may be mis- 
taken, but with an ambition, which my own conscience does 
not disapprove. to rescue an eminent Author from unmerited 
contempt, to restore him to notice who has been so long ba~ 
nished from the world, and to open a source of amusement to 
others which has flowed so liberally upon myself."—After ably 
combating the ebjections of Dr. Jortin, Mr. Monro concludes, 
«E do not hesitate to recommend Alciphron, as an Author who 
may be interesting to the generality of Readers, and whose work 
is the produce of an clegant mind and a vigorous imagination. 
Had he written in verse instead of prose, I am persuaded, the 
Epistles of Ovid would not have been the first favourites with 
persons devoted to that class of reading, nor would Catullus have 
borne the palm for terseness and elegance. Occupied by thia 
opinion, I have ventured to make an attempt, such as it is, to- 
ward putting one of his Epistles into a metrical form. ‘This { 
readily submit to the mercy, or the forbearance, of the Critics 5 
assuring them that I shall chearfully acquiesce in their decision 
upon my Translation, provided they will allow me to retain the 
opinion I have formed of my Original.” —Mr. Beloe also, in an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to-Book I}. reminds the Reader, that ‘ the 
Volume is the performance of two persons—that he may not 
impute any errors he shall from this time discover, to the Editor 
of the two preceding books, and that he may be able immediately 
to account for any little variation of manner or of sentiment 
which may appear in this concluding part of the work. Unfet- 
tered by any partiality towards each other, our plan has been, to 
give our opinions of Alcipiron and his werks, separately and 
without reserve, as they were impressed upon our judgments in 
the performance of our respective portions. The Reader there- 
fare hac hefare him. not the aeeresate labours of twe men, who. 
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first printed from the Author's Autograph in the 


traversing an unknown region, were fearful to advance a step, 
the one without the other ; but, rather, separate communications 
piven as the result of an excursion, where each, satisfied of the 
beauty of the country before him, agreed to divide it, because 
neither had leisure to explore the whole.” 

I feel peculiar pleasure in being able to subjoin what T believe 
to be a correct sketch of the Literary Life of my learned and 
much respected Friend, the Rev. William Beloe. His Father 
(of whom an honourable anecdote is related in Gent. Mag. vol, 
LXI. p. 492) was a respectable ‘Fradesman of Norwich. Per- 
sonally aware of the disadvantages of the want of education, 
he resolved that his son should in this particular have no cause 
of complaint —OFf his Mother also, see vol. LXXIILI. pp. 94, 
189.—After receiving the first rudiments at a good school 
in Norwich, the subject of this Note was placed under the 
care of the Rev. Matthew Raine, at Hartforth near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, Father of the late Dr, Raine of the Charter-House, 
and of Jonathan Raine, Esq. now M. P. for Newport in Corns 
wall, and an eminent Barrister. After remaining some years 
with Mr. Raine, under whom he was admirably grounded in the 
Classics, Mr. Beloe was removed to Stanmore, where he spent 
about four years under the tuition of Dr. Parr. From this semi- 
nary, which has produced so many excellent scholars and accom- 
plished men, he proceeded to Cambridge, and was a Member of 
Bene’t College. In this place he so far distinguished himself, that 
he obtained the Declamation Prize, and in 1779 was the Senior 
Member of his College on taking his Degree. Soon after he be- 
came A. B, Dr. Parr was elected to the Head-mastership of Nor- 
wich Free School ; and Mr. Beloe was invited by his highly emi- 
nent instructor to become the Under Master; this he accordingly 
accepted, and retained the situation about three years, In this 
interval he married the daughter of William Rix, Esq. Town- 
clerk of London. Whilst in Norfolk, he was Curate of Earlham, 
in the vicinity of Norwich ; which is so far to his honour, that 
the Patron of the Vicarage promised him the living whenever it 
should be vacant, and his Successor fulfilled his promise. This 
was the first preferment Mr. Beloe obtained ; and, such as it is, 
I regret that it should still be necessary for him to retain it. 
From Norwich he removed to London, where he was clected 
Master of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, and continued so 
for upwards of twenty years. In 1792 he was clected F.S. A. 
In 1796 the Lord Chancellor Rosslyn presented him to the Rec« 
tory of Allhallows, London Wall; and in 1797 the Bishop of 
Lincoln also made him a Prehendary of his Cathedral. In 1804 
he was appointed to be one of the Librarians of the British 
Museum ; which situation he lost, by an act of treachery and 
fraud on the part of a person adinitted to-sece and examine 
the Books and Drawings, so audacious and extraordinary, that 
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Possession of his lineal Descendant Sir John. Wil- 


it will hereafter hardly obtain belief. The tale is pathetically 
told by Mr. Beloe hiinself, in the Preface to his first volume 
of Anecdotes of Literature ;” and to this | refer the Reader 
for particulars. Whilst at the Museum, the venerable Bishop 
Porteus, in 1805, appointed bim to the Prebend of Pancras ; 
and from the produce of his preferment, which, however it may 
sound from its title, is very unimportant in the amount, My. 
Beloe continues to live with respectability at Kensington.—His 
Works are very numerous ; but I shall only specify those which 
are more known, as having been greatly honoured by pubtic ap- 
probation, The first of consequence is the “ ‘Tanslation of 
Herodotus ;” of this book two large Editions have becn published. 
It has been generally admired for the simplicity and elegance of 
the style ; was favourably represented in all the Critical Publi- 
cations of the day ; was commended by L’Archer, the best Greek 
scholar of France, whose Version of the same Author is the 
most perfect work of the kind; and is received as a standard 
book in English Literature. The “Translation of Alciphron’s 
Letters,” which soon followed the above, was the joint pro- 
duction ‘of Mr. Beloe and Mr. Monro. The latter portion, with 
the “ Essay on the Parasites of Greece,” was by Mr. Beloe. Mr. 
Beloe’s next work of reputation was his “ Translation of Aulus 
Gellius,” the very learned and excellent Preface to which was 
written by Dr. Parr. This production was from its very nature 
less popular than the Herodotus ; but it has silently made its way, 
and now, I believe, is out of print, and unquestionably should 
be re-printed, The part which Mr. Beloe took in the Bri- 
tish Critic, the difficult and dangerous times in which it was 
undertaken, the vigour and perseverance with which it was con- 
ducted, are things sufficientlyknown. Mr, Beloc was joint Propric- 
tor with Mr. Archdeacon Nares, and the respectable house of Ri- 
vington, The Editorship was entrusted to the judgment, saga- 
city, learning, and acuteness, of Mr. Nares ; in all and each of 
which qualities that Gentleman has proved himself eminently ex- 
eellent. Mr. Beloe, in conjunction with Mr. Nares, conducted this 
work to the end of the 42nd volume, and then resigned it to others. 
The next work of magnitude in which Mr. Beloe engaged, was 
« Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books,” which he has re- 
eently completed in six volumes. This has been very favourably 
received, but probably does not correspond with the idea which 
Mr. Beloe himself encouraged, from the situation which he held 
in its commencement. Productions of minor interest, which 
exercised Mr. Belve’s earlier labours, were, Translations from the 
French of Bitaube, Florian, and some pari of the Arabian Nighis 
Entertainments ; three-volumes of Miscellanies, of which parts 
seem deserving of more notice than they have received ; a vo- 
lume of Poems; Pamphlets; and Sermons. Mr. Beloe has also 
otean hic nestetance in editine vaniauc hooks of considerable po- 
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liam De la Pole*, Bart. &c.-- in Devonshire,” 4to. 


pularity and importance, which it is less expedient to specify ; 
and to the Volumes of Sylvanus Urban has been from a very 
distant period a very highly acceptable contributor. 

* «© This now very scarce Volume (of which only 250 copies 
were printed) contains the whole of the Collections towards the 
History of Devonshire, so often quoted by Risdon and Prince, 
which that eminent and sedulous Antiquary, Sir W. Pole, Knt. 
began so early as 1604, but was prevented by death from per- 
fecting the extensive work he meditated. It would have been 
_ho easy matter at the period when he lived, to have found a se- 
cond person who possessed an equal degree of industry and ex~ 
actitude, had he even enjoyed the same ease and affluence.” 

+ Of Shute, Devon, and Colleton and Coleombe castle, the 
residence of Sir William De la Pole, who rebuilt it. He was 
lineally descended from ‘“ that eminent and sedulous Antiquary, 
Sir William, whose MSS. are so often quoted by pur modern Au- 
thors, and are justly esteemed as some of the most perfect pieces 
in their kind, Valuable as they are, they are now irretrievably 
lost to his posterity; for the humility of his successors was 
such, that they were never denied to any of the curious who had 
an inclination to peruse them; the greater part of which have 
been sowell approved by these gentlemen, that they never thought 
fit to return them.” So say the Compilers of our Baronet- 
age; but the truth is, as Mr. Prince observes, “ many of them 
were lost in the civil war, and the very titles and arguments of 
them perished likewise.” His son John, who inherited his fa- 
ther's taste, was created a Baronet in his life-time, and died 1635, 
4 Charles I. ; and his eldest son dying 1648, he was succeeded, 
1658, by his second son, Sir Courtenay, who dying in 1695, 
was succeeded by his son Sir John, and he, 1707, by his son 
Sir William, and he, 1741, by his son Sir John, and he, 1760, 
by the late Baronet, who was the Sixth Baronet of the family ; 
and, in 1791, published the above-mentioned Collections, “ with 
a hope,” as the Editor observes, ‘‘ that, by throwing open these 
minutes to the world, future Writers may be assisted in perfect- 
ing any design towards an enlarged history of our County.” 
Introduction, p. iv. “ After the testimonies in favour of Sir Wil- 
liam Pole, the Editor makes no further apology for throwing 
these Collectanea open to his friends in general, and the Gentle- 
men of the County of Devon in particular, who, he hopes, will 
receive them with a degree of candour equal to that with which 
they are communicated.”—“ Of the family of this respectable 
Baronet,” says Mr. Polwhele, II. 316, “ we shall be gratified 
with various memoirs in the course of this history. Referring 
my Readers, therefore, to the Baronetage, and Prince's ‘ Wor- 
thies of Devon,’ I shall observe only, in this place, that Sir Wil- 
liam Pole, the Author of the ‘ Collections towards a Description 
of Devonshire,’ was the fifteenth in descent, both from William 
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“ Manduessedum Romanorum: being the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Parish of Manceter [in- 
cluding the Hamlets of Hartshill, Oldbury, and 
Atherstone], and also of the adjacent Parish of 
Ansley, in the County of Warwick. By the late 
Benjamin Bartlett*, Esq. F.A.S. Enlarged and 
corrected under the Inspection of several Gentle- 
men resident upon the spot,” 4to, 


Palle de Pulle, the head of the Cheshire branch, and from Mau- 
ritius de Pola, or De la Pole, Knight, of Devonshire; and that 
he was the lineal ancestor, in the seventh degree, of the present 
Baronet, who, by sign Masual, 1789, resumed the antient 
name of De Ja Pole.” 

* Mr. Benjamin Bartlett had been an eminent Apothe- 
cary at Bradford, in Yorkshire, where he succeeded his fa- 
ther, who had for his apprentice the afterwards celebrated 
Dr. Fothergill. The Doctor introduced his son to London; 
but Mr. Bartlett, on his health declining, resigned his. bu- 
siness to a partner, Mr. French,.of Red Lion Street. He 
was elected F. A. S. 1764; and his knowledge of the antient 
coinage of this kingdom was equal to the valuable collections 
he had formed in its several departments, from the Saxon to 
the present time, besides a variety of curious Seals, Celts, and 
other antique articles ; which, by the fatality so common to the 
collectors of the present time, came under Mr. Gerrard's ham- 
mer, Ina Letter dated Nov. 14, 1779, in answer to an inquiry 
respecting Abp. Sharp's “ Observations on the Coinage of Eng- 
Jand,” (the MS. of which had been purchased. in 1764 by Mr. 

» Gough at the sale of Mr. Thoresby’s Museum, and which after- 
wards formed the XXXVth Number of the “ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica”) Mr. Bartlett says, “ It certainly was the 
first attempt of the kind, and was of great use to the late Mr. 
Thoresby, and indeed to the immediate succeeding writers on 
that subject, Mr. Leake and Mr. Folkes ; the latter of whom has 
given us all that is valuable in it, and bas avoided some mistakes 
which the Archbishop had made. Indeed I wonder there are so 
few, in a work where he had so dark a road to travel in,—Se- 
veral of Simon's Medals are in Dr. Hunter's Museum, and bad 
impressions, or rather casts, of two of the Seals in mine —I am. 
much obliged to you for your good wishes; but I always remove 
iy Coins into a place of safety when I go into the country, 
lam, with the tenders of best respects, yours, B. Barriers.” 

All that he ever published was a Memoir “On the Epis- 
copal Coins of Durham, and the Monastic Coins of Reading, 
minted during the Reigns of Edward I. II. and IIT. appropriated 
to their respective Owners.” Archeologia, vol. V. p. 335. He 
died, of a confirmed dropsy, at Hertford, March 2, 1787, in 
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The History of Derby*; from the remote 
Ages of Antiquity, to the Year mpccxcr. Describ- 


his 73d year; and was buried in the Quakers’ burying-ground 
at Hartshill in Warwickshite. Mr. Bartlett had lost his wife Jan. 1, 
1785; and his only son, Benjamin Newton Bartlett, who sur- 
vived him but seven months, came to a melancholy end, Oct. 20, 
1787.—After the death of Mr. Bartlett, the MS. of this little 
History became the property of Dr.Charles Combe ; who, in 
compliance with the original intention of Mr. Bartlett, pre- 
sented the copy, to Mr. Nichols ; and it was published as the First 
Number of a new Series of Topographical Antiquities —The 
‘substance of it, with additions by John Newdigate-Ludford, 
Esq. of Ansley Hall, Warwickshire, has since been incorporated in 
the Fourth Volume of the “ History of Leicestershire ;” and an 
Edition in Folio, of only Eighty copies, has been printed separately. 
* Ina Dedication to Francis Ashby, Esq. at that time Mayor 
of Derby, Mr. Hutton characteristically says, “It is not from 
personal acquaintance that I address you, for 1 never had the 
pleasure of secing you ;—nor from a lucrative return ; I neither 
wish or want any :—but because you are the Chief Magistrate of 
an antient Borough which gave birth to those affections which 
it now ‘possesses, When I departed from the place, I did not 
depart from my'ésteem. Whenever I gain a sight of those turrets 
over which yau preside, it diffuses a sensation through the mind, 
like the discovery of an old acquaintance, in whose success I have 
been Iong and warmly interested. If asked why, in this Address, 
Ydo not comprehend the whole Corporate Body? I answer, I 
cannot take the Head, without including the Members.” 
in the Preface he observes, ‘I took up the penat that period in 
which most Writers lay it down: 1 may be said to have set off upon 
my historical pursuits from the vale of years, at a time when every 
declining year, like every minute of a declining sun, tells five.” 
Afterwards, speaking of the Rev. James Pilkington’s “ Present 
State of Derbyshire,” he adds, ‘“ I embrace this public mode of 
conveying my gratitude for the information be has given, and the 
trouble he has saved me. Had not he examined dusty charters 
and mouldy records, I must. A part of my knowledge is grafted 
upon his assiduity. Had his productions seen the light a little 
sooner, mine would for ever have been hid. But when I first heard 
of his, this work was too far advanced for the pride of an Author 
to give up to destruction. Unknown in Derby, I stand clear 
of prejudice. When I silently wander from the extremity of St, 
Mary's Bridge to that of St. Peter's parish, without meeting one 
face that I know, I consider myself a stranger at home; but, 
though forgotten, I cannot forget. I beheld with concern the 
buildings altered with time ; and reflect, witha sigh, that every 
house has changed its inhabitants ; and that I have to mourn 3 
whole generation, who,are swept into the grave.” 
Tha 
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ing its Situation, Air, Soil, Water, Streets, Build- 
ings, and Government. With the illustrious Fa- 
milies that have inherited its Honours. Also the 
Ecclesiastical History, the Trade, Amusements, 
Remarkable Occurrences, the Eminent Men, with 
the adjacent Seats of the Gentry. Illustrated with 
Plates. By William Hutton*, F.A.S.S.” 8yo. 


The copy-right of the “ History of Derby” he presented to 
me soon after the following previous intimation : 

“ Sin, Birmingham, Oct.3, 1739. 

“‘} am much inclined to write a History of Derby, as I 
am anative, and resided many years in the place. Lam possessed 
of various materials, and can have more. The work might be 
comprised in one volume octavo, Would it suit you, Sir, to be- 
come the proprietor, or be concerned in such a work? As Tam 
totally out of the business, ‘it would not suit me to be the pub- 
lisher. You will know the exact measure of my abilities, or ra- 
ther the tools with which I work, by dipping into the History of 
Birmingham, the Court of Requests, &c. &c.~ Mr. Rollason 
bought all my productions, and upon his awn terms, for as I did 
not write for bread, I was not solicitous about the price ; the 
same intercourse would have continued had not death prevented 
it. 1am your humble servant, W. Hutton.” 

* This respectable Veteran, who has literally been the artificer 
of his own ample fortune, was born Sept 30, 1723, in Full-street, 
Derby. He was sent, before he was five years old, to a poor day- 
school in that town; and when he had attained his seventh year, 
was placed in the silk-mills, where he passed a miserable period 
of seven years. Having lost his mother, and been cruelly treated 
by his master, he formed the resolution of seeking his fortune, 
Passing, not without some distress, through Burton, Lichfield, 
Walsall, Birmingham, Coventry, Nun-Eaton, and Hinckley, in 
search of work, but in vain, he returned to Derby, and to his 
accustomed labours. He had now acquired an inclination for 
reading ; and, having met with three volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, contrived, in anawkward manner, to bind them him- 
self—a profession to which he afterwards applied himself with 
some success, He opened a shop at Southwell, at the rent of 20s, 
a year, with about twenty-shillings-worth of books; and com- 
menced business at Birmingham, in 1750, in halfashop, for which 
he paid a shilling a week. He soon after purchased the refuse 
of a Dissenting Minister's Library ; and from that period his af- 
fairs began to wear a pleasant and promising aspect. At the end 
of the year, he had saved 20 pounds; and, being persuaded to take 
a house of 82. a year, he soon carried on business‘on a larger scale ; 


and secured many valuable and intimate friendships. Jn 1756, 
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A Second Edition of “ A Charge delivered to the 


by whom he had several children ; and two of them, a son and 
a daughter, are still living, the comforts of his declining years. 

Mr, Hutton soon after opened a papet-warehouse, the first 
ever seen in Birmingham ; and, from a small beginning, follow- 
ing the business 40 years, and having realized a considerable 
fortune, he resigned the house, in 1793, to his son; and shortly 
after sustained a loss, which, at the distance of eight years, he 
thus feelingly lamented : 


To the Memory of the dear Girl, once named Saran Cock, 
who died Jan. 23, 1796. 


Sally, when thou first came over, 
Not a smile upon me came ; 
I assum'd the faithful lover, 
Two hearts united in one flame. 
During forty years possessing, 
Whenever thou approach'd my sight, 
My heart, as conscious of the blessing, 
Felt a ray of pure delight. 
Pity was to Jove united 
When came seventeen years of pain ; 
Thy drooping head my hani invited, 
Which my dear could not sustain. 


When ill-natur'd Time bereft me 
Of thyself, the source of joy, 
Two dear treasures thou bequeath’d me, 
Dear as sight is to my eye. 
O, I mourn the day I lost thee, 
As the year winds round its way, 
Many a sigh and tear thou cost me, 
Sorrow never sleeps a day. 


Gentle Spirit ! can I find thee, 
When the lamp of life shall cease ; 
‘To tay anxious bosom bind thee 
Where thou long possess‘d a place.” 

Mr. Hutton took up the pen late in life; and his first publication 
was, “ An History of Birmingham, to the End of the Year 1780,” 
Svo, published in 1782; and again, with considerable Additions, 
in 1783; a Third Edition, much augmented, and with new En- 
gravings of the Public Buildings, 1795; anda Fourth, with eed 
embellishments, is now in contemplation. In 1786 he published, 
A Journey from Birmingham to London,” 12mo; and in the 
following year, “‘ Courts of Requests : their Nature, Utility, and 
Powers desevibed ; with a Variety of Cases determined in that of 
Birmingham,” 5vo ; in which he is a strenuous advocate for the 
Courts. In 1788 Mr. Hutton published “ The Battle of Bosworth 
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Clergy of the Diocese of Sarum, at the Primary 


Field, between Richard the Third and Henry Earl of Rich- 
mond, August 22, 1485; wherein is described the Approach of 

‘ both Armies, with Plans of the Battle, its Consequences, the 
Fall, Treatment, and Character of Richard. To which is pre- 
fixed, by way of Introduction, a History of his Life till he as- 
sumed the Regal Powers, 1788,’ 8vo; re-published in 1813, 
with corrections by the Author ; and « Additional Particulars of 
the Battle of Bosworth Field,” illustrated with several Plates, by 
Mr. Nichols. He published ‘A Dissertation on Juries, with a 
Description of the Hundred Court, 1789,” Svo. ; “A Description 
of Blackpool in Lancashire, frequented for Sea-bathing, 1789 (re- 
printed in 1904) ;” and, after appearing as the Historiographer of 
the town of his residence, performed the same literary office to the 
town of his nativity, by publishing, in 1791, “ The History of 
Derby,” 8vo (see p. 98). The familiar but intelligent manner, 
peculiar to Mr. Hutton, is the distinguishing feature of both his 
Histories. 

Continuing his literary labours, Mr. Hutton next meditated a 
History of antient Verulam, which he had more than once atten- 
tively explored; and it is to be regretted that his exertions on 
that subject proved abortive. The progress he had made in it, 
and the recovery of a fine copy of “ Chauncy’s Hertfordshire,” 
which I had tent him for that purpose, he thus describes : 

«¢ Dear Sir, Birmingham, May 5, 1792. 

«¢ Among about a thousand-pounds-worth of Books which I 
lost at the Riots, was the Second Volume of Gough's Camden. 
Is it in your power to favour me with that Volume? The late 
unhappy affair has thrown me off every bias. I had made a 
considerable progress in the Antiquities of Verulam, and with 
great pleasure to myself. But the Manuscript was destroyed; and, 
till matters are settled, I am not certain whether I dare resume it. 
Iiong for that tranquil life which { have lost ; a life of still pur- 
suit, that neither injures, nor is injured. Your “ Hertfordshire” 
fell in the common wreck—was recovered with about three 
thousand-pounds-worth of property ; and, as I had lost both my 
houses, troubled my friends for a repository. J never saw it till 
two days ago: it has not suffered, but I could scarcely handle it 
without a tear, By your leave J will not return it just yet. W.H.” 

In 1793 he published “‘ The Barbers ; or, the Road to Riches,” 
which was thus introduced to my notice : 

“ Dear Sir, April 19, 1798. 

“J incloseasmall Poem, which you may dispose of as you please. 
The highest price I shall ask is, to give me 20 or 30 copies, to 
oblige my friends, if it takes. If it does not, 1 most assuredly 
will pay forthem. I should have returned “Hertfordshire,” whieh 
sleeps in a drawer; but I wait for 7000/. from the Hundred, to 
enable me to go to London, and recruit 2 ruined Library; in 
which case I shall have the pleasure of bringing it. 1 also long 
far annther view of that enchanted sround Ferulam. W.H." 
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Visitation of that Diocese, in the year 1783, by 
Shute [Barrington] Lord Bishop of Sarum,” 8vo. 


In this Poem, in doggrel rhyme, he thus characterizes one of 

his early friends: ~ : 
« As judgement points the clearest way, - 
So diligence won't let him stay ; 
Thus I solicited 'Squire Salte* 
A while in Birmingham to halt ; 
’ Knowing his talents, turn'd to trade, 
Would very soon a fortune made ; 
. But he the future could divine, 
Ilis eye saw clearer far than mine: * 
He saw his .pow'rs would meet disgrace, 
If cut to fit this little place. 
‘London! the theatre of the world, 
Where the first talents are unfurl’d ; 
‘This was the place, in all the land, 
For mightiest powers to expand ; 
Where, in the Drapers’ hackney'd trade, 
A hundred thousand pounds he made. 
“ tiad my friend found the lowest station, 
' He would have rose to elevation ; - 
Or, if to Law he had acceded, 
In Westminster he would have pleaded ; 
Or, had the Church engag'd his tongue, 
The Lawn had grac’d him ere ’t was long ; 
If the Sharp Sword had been his trade, 
A captiv’d enemy he'd made.” 

In 1794 he published “ Edgar and Elfrida, or the Power of 
Beauty ;” Svo. ‘Inclined to verse,” he says, “I wrote a Volume 
of Poenis in early life, which slept peaceably upon my shelf with- 
ot any addition, during forty years. Having a warm affection for 
Bimingham, where J bad many friends, I wished to serve it in 
a public capacity to the best of my powers. Among other pur- 
suits, I spent much time, and more attention, in conducting 
the Court of Requests, which, for nineteen years, chiefly de~ 
volved upon myself. But, from the 14th of July, 1791, when the 
Rioters chose to amuse themselves with the destruction of Ten 
‘Thousand Pounds worth of my Property, 1 declined public bu- 
siness. Thus f paid, instead of being paid for my labours. As I 
had never with design, or neglect, offended any man, the sur- 
prize, the loss, the anxiety, the insults, the trouble, nearly 
brought me to the grave. Time, that able assistant in distress, 
Jent his aid, and again expanded a capacious field for thought. 
‘Lost to public life; my Volume of Poems being destroyed ; and 
ng an active mind condemned to silence, becomes a burden to it- 
elf; | took up the poetical pen, and in nine months composed 
two slezder volumes. The following, which is a small part, is 

guest interesting anecdote in our own history, which, I believe, 
* Sanivel Salve, Esq. of the Poultry; a truly worthy eharacter. iis 
S 
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« Short Remarks on a new Translation of Isaiah, 


has been displayed by Mr. Mason, though I have never seen the 
work, W.H." 

His next publication, “ The History of the Roman Wall, which 
crosses the Island of Britain, from the German Qcean to the 
Irish Sea ; describing its antient State, and its Appearance in the 
Year 1801,” he presented to me, with the following Letter: © 

« Dear Friend, Birmingham, Qct. 6, 1801. 

« Linclose, for your perusal, ‘ The History .of the Roman 
Wall’ If approved, you are welcome to the Work gratis. I 
wish it printed in Svo, upon the best paper, and with the best 
letter, It is about the size of ‘ The History of Derby,’ or per- 
haps rather Jess. However, with the same letter, it will, like 
that, cover twenty sheets (320 pages), because there will be 
more and larger breaks, particularly between the Stations. A 
bold type, and open words, best suit Antiquarian eyes. As 
Plates ornament and promote the sale of a book, 1 conld fur- 
nish you with five 8vo drawings from Warburton’s History of 
the Wall. The Purchaser ought to have a few pictures for his 
money, for I allow bat a few lines of letter-press. You will ex- 
cuse the liberty I have taken in the Dedication. Jam certain the 
public will excuse you ; and, I think, both, © W. Hurron.” 

"Phat Dedication is too flattering to be here omitted : 

« Sir, I take the liberty, without soliciting your consent, to ine 
scribe this Work to you. Although your laborious and successful 

en has embraced a County ; you will not overlook a few muti- 
lated Ditches, and a broken Wall. It is characteristic of the 
spreading Oak, to shelter the humble Bush. Whatever is worthy 
of remark, will attract your eye. ‘Tl ‘hough your humanity will feel 
for the antient animosity, the plunder, and murder, upon the 
Borders of the two respectable Nations; yet you will rejoice, 
that concord is established along the Line of the Wall; and that, 
instead of rancour, robbery, burning, and blood, civilization 
has not only taken place, but even generosity. You will also 
pardon the errors of the Work, for you know i was not bred to 
Letters; but that the Battledore, at an age not exceeding six, 
was the last book I used at school. 1 axa, Sir, respectfully, 

«© Your obedient servant, W. Hurron.” 

In the Introduction he says, “ Having had the pleasure of 
seeing many Antiques of various ages and péople, it naturally 
excited a desire of proceeding in farther research ; and the eye, 
unsatisfied with seeing, induced a wish to see the greatest 
of. all the curiosities left us by the Romans, The Wall, the 
wonderful and united works of Agricola, Hadrian, and Se- 
verus, 1 consulted all the Authors I could procure: which 
strengthened desire. But { found they were only echoes to each 
other. Many had written upon the subject ; but I could dis- 
cover, that very few had even seen it, and nota soul had pene- 
trated from one end to the other. Besides, if those who paid a 

ceeds et shaw contd not be minute observers. 
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by a Layman; with Notes supplementary to those 


Poor Camden travelled it till he was frightened, ran away, and 
wrote hastily. Horsley was weary, and retreated; but wrote 
more correctly. The judicious Warburton, whom 1 regard for 
his veracity, rede on, desisted, and then remarked, ‘ He believed 
he had trod upon grouné which no foot had ever trodden since 
the Ko.aans.. He also transcribes Horsley, wrom Mr. Gough 
professes tc follew. J envied the people in the neighbourhood 
of the Wal, though I knew they valued it no more than the 
soil on wnien it stood. I wished to converse with an intelligent 
resident, put never saw one. I determined to spend a month, 
aad fifty guineas, in minutely éxamining: the relicks of this first 
of ali wonders ;_ begun to form my plan of operations, and wrote 
my sentiments to an eminent Printer in London, for whom t 
have a singular regard: but, receiving no answer, I gave up 
the dein, and, as I thought, for ever ; destroyed my remarks; 
closed with regret all my books of intelligence, and never durst 
open them, lest it should revive a strong inclination, which I 
eould not gratify. About four years elapsed, when my family 
agreed with a gentleman and his lady to visit the Lakes. They 
enlisted me of the party ; in which they found no difficulty, be- 
cause the tet:ptation lay in the neighbourhood of that wonder 
which had long engaged my ideas. 1 have given a short sketch 
of my approach to this famous Bulwark ; have described it as it 
appears in the present day, and stated my return. Perhaps, I 
am the first man that ever travelled the whole length of this 
Wall, and probably the last that ever will attempt it. Who 
then will say, he has, like me, travelled it twice? Old people 
are much inclined to accuse youth of their follies; but on this 
head silence will become me, lest I should be asked, ‘ What 
ean exceed the folly of that man, who, at seventy-eight, walked 
six hundred miles to see a shattered Wail!. W.H." 

The title to Mr. Hutton’s next publications were, “ Remarks 
upon North Wules ; being the Result of Sixteen Tours through 
that Part of the Principality, 1803.” « The Scarborough Tour 
in 1803,” printed in 1804, ‘Poems, chiefly Tales, 1804.” Here 
he again observes, [“ The history of my poetical life is rather sin- 
gular. Loveand Rhyme often start together in the career of youth; 
Theld both in 1747. One half continued till 1752. During that 
period 1. composed a volume of Poems, which rested upon the 
shelf, and were scarcely ever opened for thirty-nine years. Nor 
did I write one Poem in the long interval of forty. “In the fatal 
year 1791, when the mad rioters, encouraged by these who 
aught to have acted otherwise, found infinite pleasure in destroy- 
ing inore than ten thousand pounds worth of my property, my 
poor Poems perished in the flames. If they did not feel, their 
Author did. This loss, but chiefly withdrawing from public 
business, awoke the Muse, after sleeping a long age. A few of 
the pieces in the be; inning, dated 1752, which remained upon 
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had long had in contemplation. So far back as September 1799, 
in a Letter accompanying some articles for the Magazine, he 
says, “1 have thoughts of publishing, in some future time, a 
Volume of Poems, provided there was a chance of their pleas- 
ing ; in which case, 1 should have no objection to give away the 
copy, and ten or twenty guineas with it, provided it was an ele- 
gant Edition ; but, as the World is judge of an Author's merit, 
not himself, I wish to try the fortune of a Poem frequently in 
the Magazine. As a friend, please to favour me with your inge- 
nuous sentiments upon this head. You know well, that as a good 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches, is an excellent passport into the 
world fora Man, so is paper, print, and pictures, fora Book. W.H.” 

Mr, Hutton’s literary labours were closed in 1811, by “ A Trip 
to Coatham, a Watering-place in the North Extremity of York- 
shire ;” written in 1808 (in his 86th year), and published in 
1810; in which he thus takes leave of his Readers : 

«As this is, perhaps, the last time I shall appear before the 
World as an Author, allow me the liberty of exhibiting my per- 
formances in that character. I took up the pen, and that with 
fear and trembling, at the advanced age of 56, a period in 
which most Authors lay it down. I drove the quill thirty years, 
in which time [ wrote and published fourteen books.” 

Mr. Hutton is still living ; and early in 1813 communicated 
some corrections for the new Edition of one of his favourite 
Works, ‘I paida visit,” he says, “ in July 1807, to Bosworth 
Field ; but found so great an alteration since I saw it in 1788, 
that I was totally lost. The manor had been inclosed : the fences 
were grown up; and my prospect impeded. King Richard's 
Well, which figures in our Histories, was nearly obliterated ; 
the swamp where he fell become firm land; and the rivulet 
proceeding from it, Jost in an under-drain ; so that future in- 
spection is cut off."—In a subsequent Letter, dated April 13, 
1813, he says, “1 have no other remarks to make upon my last 
visit to Bosworth Field, than those already commanicated to 
you ; but was pleased with your Additions to it."—He then pro- 
ceeds: ‘© You mention, in your History of Leicestershire, a hill 
called Robin o' Tiptoe, in the parish of Tilton. Upon the sum- 
mit is a fortification, of an oblong square, which T take to be 
Danish, containing about an acre. There is one tree within the 
camp, in astate of great decay ; probably not less than a thou- 
sand years old: from this, ] apprehend, the hill took its name, I 
purchased the hill, with othercontiguous lands, for 11,5004. W.H.” 

In the Summer of the same year, 1 acquainted Mr. Hutton 
that I was about to reprint his ‘* History of the Roman Wall ;” 
and received the following answer from his Daughter : 

«¢ Dear Sin, Bennet's Hill, June 3, 1813. 

« My Father is happy to find his * Roman Wall’ possesses such 

a portion of your esteem as to engage you to re-print it, He 
a 
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ing Remarks on many Parts of his Translation and 


has nothing to add on that subject ; but I transcribe the copy 

of a letter of my own, written some years ago to Mr, /’ratt, 

who requested me to furnish him with some particulars of my 

Father's journey. Though my letter was written without any 

idea of its being published, Mr. Pratt thought it contained so 

faithful a picture of my Father, that he asked, and obtained 
leave to insert it in his ‘ Harvest Home. This, however, for 
some reason of his own, he declined doing ; and it is very much 
at your service, if you think it a proper appendage to your new 
edition of the ‘Roman Wall.” My Father says, it tells him 
more of himself than he knew before, and has copied it into his 

Manuscript Life. Lam, dear Sir, with great regard, 

«Your very grateful and obedient servant, Carugrine Hutton.” 
Ina subsequent Letter, Sept. 5, 1813, Miss Hutton Says : 
*T have looked over my Father's copy of The Roman Wail ; 

and send you here a transcript of some alterations I find in his 

hand-writing, and his correction of the Map. 1 also send such 
verbal corrections as the Work appeared to me to require — 

My Father becomes more infirm; but is yet in health, and as 

much yours as when he was able to assure you of it himself. 

“Yam, with great regard, &c. C. Hutton,” 

One of the Corrections thus communicated was the follow- 
ing crenag | paragraph :—*‘ By easy marches I arrived at 
Birmingham, August 7, 1901, after a loss, by perspiration, of 
one stone of animal weight ; an expenditure of forty guineas ; 
a lapse of thirty-five days ; and a walk of six hundred and one 
miles. As so long and solitary a journey on foot was, perhaps, 
never wantonly undertaken by a man of seventy-eight, it has ex- 
cited the curiosity of the town: and causes me frequently to be 
atoptin the street, to ascertain the fact.” 

In a Letter received whilst this Note was printing, July 18, 
1814, Miss Hutton says,. “‘ ‘There ave frequent applications for 
my Father's whole Works. He continues well ; but grows more 
infirm. He bids me present his kind remembrance to his long- 
respected Friend, with that of, dear Sir, 

© Your very faithful humble servant, C. Hurron.” 

The apprehensions of Mr. Hutton, that the famous Well where 
Richard quenched his thirst will sink into oblivion, I am happy to 
observe, are totally done away, by the recent exertions of my pro- 
foundly learned Friend, the Rev. Dr. Parr; by whose indefati- 
gability, intelligence, and erudition, the site of this memorable 
spot will be handed down to the latest posterity —In a Letter dated 
«Hatton, Sept. 13, 1813,” which I use by his express permission, 
Dr. Parr says, ‘‘ I hear you are going to re-publish the History 
of Hinckley, and also some Work upon Bosworth Field. Pray, 
my Friend, put down my name as a Subscriber—I suppose that 
you knew Dr. Morres*, Vicar of Hinckley, as I did; and I hope 
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Notes. Ina Letter to the Author*. By John Stur- 
ges, LL. D. Chancellor of the Diocese of Win- 


that you have spoken of him as a nean of taste and great classical 
learning —As to Bosworth Field, six or seven years ago I explored 
it, and I found Dick's Well, out of which the tradition is that 
Richard drank during the Battle. It was in dirty, mossy ground, 
and seemed to me in danger of being destroyed by the cattle. 
J therefore bestirred myself to have it preserved, and to ascertain 
the owner. The Bishop of Down spoke to the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, who said that the ground was not his. I then found it 
not to be Mrs. Pochin's. Last year J traced it to a person to 
whom it had been hequeathed by Dr. Taylor, formerly Rector 
of Bosworth. I went to the spot, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr, Lynes, of Kirkby-Malory. The grounds had been drained. 
We dug in two or three places without effect. 1 then applied 
toa neighbouring Farmer, a good intelligent fellow. He told 
me his family had drawn water from it for six or seven years, 
and that he would conduct me to the very place. I desired 
him to describe the signs. He said, there were some large 
stones, and some square wood, which went round the Well at 
the top. We dug, and found things as he had described them ; 
and, having ascertained the very spot, we rolled in the stones, 
and covered them with earth. Now Lord Wentworth, and some 
other Gentlemen, mean to fence the place with some strong 
stones, and to put a large stone over it with an, inscription ; 
and you may tell the story if you please; and I will desire 
Mr. Lynes to send you the inscription. 

« Believe me, dear Sir, with great respect, 

“ Your faithful friend, and obedient servant, S. Parr.’ 
AQVA. BX. HOC. PVTEO . HAVSTA 
SITIM . SEDAVIT 
RICARDYS . TERTIVS . REX . ANGLIAE 
GVM . HENRICO . COMITE . DE. RICHMONDIA 
ACERRIME . ATQVE . INFENSISSIME . PRAELIANS 
ET , VITA. PARITER . AC . SCRPTRO 
ANTE . NOCTEM . CARITYRYS 

I, KAL . SEPT .A. D. MCCCCLXXXV.” 

* « Those who know with what views the new Translation of 
Isaiah, here referred to, by Michael Dodson, Esq. was made, 
and those who consider it merely as a new Translation, will be 
alike pleased with the candour and learning with which the Re- 
marker examines it. Mr. Dodson returned an answer, couched 
in terms of equal candour and liberality, in a Letter to Dr. 
Sturges, &e.” Mr. Gough in Gent. Mag. vol. LXUL p. GO. 

+ This learned Divine was a native of Hampshire. His 
Father, the Rev. John Sturges, was a Prebendary of Winchester, 
and Rector of Wonston near that City; his Mother was Sister to 
Bp. Lowth. Their only child, John, was Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford ; M.A. 1759; B.and D.C. L. by Royal mandate in 
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1783 ; Prebendary of Winchester and Chichester, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty. He married Judith Bourne, sister 
of Francis Bourne Page, Esq. M. P. for the University of Oxford; 
from whom the Bourne estate descends to his son, Wiliiam Stur- 
ges-Bourne, Esq. sometime one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
A second wife was sister to Bp. Buller, through whose interest 
with his father-in-law, Bp. Thomas, he obtained the valuable 
_ Rectory of Alverstoke, Hants. (resigning preferment of his own 
Chapter, which he might have held) ; and the Chancellorship of 
the Diocese of Winchester, in which he had been Official to 
Dr. J. Hoadly long before, Dr. Sturges died at Alverstoke, 
Oct. 2, 1807. His publications are, “ A Letter to a Bishop, 
occasioned hy the late Petitions to Parliament for Relief in the 
Matter of Subscription, 1772 ;” ‘‘ Considerations on the State 
of the Church Establishment, 1779,” 8vo, in “ Letters to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London,” wherein he notices 
the “ Plan of Lectures on the Principles of Non-conformity, 
by R. Robinson ;” and the manner in which it is written places its 
Author in a most creditable light, both as a sensible and a mo- 
derate man. In 1791 he wrote the above-noticed “ Short Re- 
marks on a new Translation of Isaiah,” which were answered by 
Mr. Dodson, and produced very favourable testimonies to the 
learning of the Doctor, and the candour of his Adversary. He 
next published ‘* Discourses on the Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, 1792," 8vo; and in the same year a single Ser- 
mon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, from Romans xii. 4, 5, at 
the Consecration of Dr. Buller, Bishop of Exeter ; another, on 
Gratitude to God for the public Blessings of Religion. “ Reflec- 
tions on Popery,” occasioned by Dr. Milner's “ History of Win- 
chester.” Dr. Milner had grossly insulted the memory of Bishop 
Hoadly, Patron of Dr. Sturges, by an unfounded assertion ‘ that 
his Monument served to undermine the Church whea he was 
dead, as himself had done when living.’ Dr. Milner replied, in 
“ Letters to a Prebendary,” adding another assertion relating 
to Winchester College, which Dr. Sturges, in an Appendix, 
proved to be erroneous in more than one particular. He published 
also “ Thoughts on the Residence of the Clergy, and the Pro- 
visions of the Statute of the Twenty-first Year of Henry VIII. 
c. 13. 1802 ;” an excellent Pamphiet ; which produced, from a 
Member of a considerable College at Oxford, ‘“ Observations on 
Dr. Sturges’s Pamphlet respecting Non-residence of the Clergy, 
in a Letter to Baron Maseres ;” a spirited Tract, in which the 
Author, with the greatest regard and respect for Dr. Sturges, 
completeiy ditfers from him in some of his opinions. 

The Family of Sruxees has produced so many eminent mem- 
bers of the Established Chureh, that I ghall stand excused for 
mentioning here two brothers of the first-named John Sturges. 

One of these, the Rev. Charles Sturges, was Fellow of Queen's 
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“ Sermons ; now first printed from the Original 


College, Cambridge, B.A. 1712; M.A. 1716; B.D. 1725; 
Prebendary of Milton Manor in the Cathedral Church of Lin- 
coln ; Rector of Orlingbury, co. Northampton ; and for a short 
time of Glatton, co, Huntingdon. We married Sarah, sister of 
Ambrose Isted, Esq. of Ecton in Northamptonshire; and died 
Feb. 5, 1745, aged 52.—A monument in Orlingbury Church has 
the following inscription : 
«HLS. E, 
Carolus Sturges, S.T. B. 
hbujus Ecclesie 
per octodecim annos fidelis Pastor, 
et Ecclesize Lincolniensis 
Canonicus. 
Obiit 5to die Februarii 1745, 
. Anno etatis 52. 
On another is : 
«© Hic jacet 
ad Jatus Mariti quondam dilectissimi 
Sarah Sturges, vidua, 
nuper Caroli Sturges, S. T. B. uxor, 
Thome Isted de Ecton in hoc comitatu 
Filia. 
Obiit 18 die Januarii, 
anno Domini 1758, etatis 52. 
Thomas et Anna, Infantes nuper mortui, 
juxta Patrem obdormiunt.” 

Thomas Sturges, a third brother, was educated at Eton; ad- 
mitted of King’s College, Cambridge, 1715; B.A. 1719; M.A. , 
1723 ; Fellow of Eton College, Jan. 14, 1746. He was Secre-. 
tary to Dr. Green, Bishop of Ely ; and presented by him, when 
Bishop of Norwich, to Feversham and Hadstock in Cainbridge- 
shire, and to Littlebury in Essex. He dicd in 1751.—The Patron 
and Relative of these three worthy and learned brothers had been 
Bp. Trimnell, of Lincoln and Winton. 

The Rev. Charles Sturges (son of Charles the Rector of Or- 
lingbury) was some time Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1762; M.A. 1765; in 1763, forashort time, Vicar of Kenton, 
co. Devon; and of Ealing, co. Middlesex, from 1775 to 1797 ; in 
which year he was presented by Lord and Lady Mendip, and 
Mrs. D’Oyley, to the Rectory of St. Luke, Chelsea ; near 42 years 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading ; Prebendary of the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, and of Netherbury in Terr& in that of Salisbury ; and 
Chaplain to his relation Earl Cadogan. He married Penelope, 
second daughter of James Waller, Esq. of Hurst, co. Berks, and 
niece of Dr. Tertick, Bishop of London, by whom he had six. 
daughters ; the eldest married to the Rev. Moses Dodd, M. A. 
Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector of Fordham in the county 
of Essex; and two sons; Richard, who died an infant, and 

Charlee 
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Manuseripts of John Wallis, D.D. sometime Savi- 


Charles. This exemplary Divine expired April 22, 1605, in the 
67th year of his age, after only half an hour's illness, from an 
apoplectic seizure, immediately before the hour of dinner, at 
the Rectory-house of Loddington, co. Northampton; and his 
Yemains were interred in the Chancel of that Church on the 2d 
of May, near to those of an only sister (who died Nov. 20, 
1801, in the 60th year of her age), Sarah, wife of the Rev, 
Edward Jones, M. A. Rector of that Parish. His son Charles, 
who had been Fellow of King’s College, and Curate to his father 
at Reading, died in 1801, nearly in the same sudden manner 
as his father, in the 27th year of his age.—A small Tablet, with 
a short Inscription, has been erected to the father's memory 
in his church at Reading; and one to the memory of the son 
gt Broadwater in Sussex. 

Of Mr. Charles Sturges mention has been respectfully made 
in Mrs. Trimmer’s publication on the Sunday Schools of Old 
Brentford, a hamlet to Ealing ; on his accession to which Vi- 
carage a Correspondent of Mr. Urban’s from Acton (vol. LVIU, 
p. 110) mentioned, that Bp. Terrick, his Patron in that Pre- 
ferment, and in that of the Prebend of St. Paul's, said of him, 
that “* he was one of the best Parish Priests he knew.” Another 
Correspondent (for whose authority } can myself vouch) had 
occasion, in consequence of an illiberal attack on him in the 
Evangelical Magazine for January 1798 (Memoirs of his Prede- 
cessor, Mr. Cadogan), to observe (vol. LXVIII, p. 288) that 
“the Rectory of Chelsea was offered to him, not merely because 
‘he stood, in the clerical line, the nearest in family connexion 
with the heirs of Sir Hans Sloane ; but because they had known 
him for more than 20 years past in their neighbourhood ¢ on the 
‘Vicarage near town,’ more than 30 years near Caversham, as 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading ;” adding farther, that “ the pre- 
sent Bishop of Durham collated him to a Prebend in the church 
of Salisbury, expressly on account of his character and conduct 
in that situation being so well known to his Lordship when his 
Diocesan.” 

The late Dr. Loveday, in a Letter to Mr. Urban, says, “ Mr. 
Coates, the ingenious Author of the “ History and Antiquities 
of Reading,” was, for several years, the highly-esteemed Curate 
of Mr. Sturges, at Ealing; who is noticed in pp. 100, 102, 
122, 137, of that valuable work ; from which it appears that 
he has a copy of Latin verses in the “ Muse Etonenses* ;” and 
another in the “ Academie Cantabrigiensis Luctus,” on the 
death of King George I. He also printed some papers on Con- 
firmation, with a Prayer. ‘ Religion and Loyalty,” a Sermon 
preached at Reading, 1792, and published at the request of his 
‘Parishioners. Mr. West's annual Charity Sermon, 1794, to 
which is added an account of the Reading Girls’ Charity School, 





® Edited by Mr. Herbert, brother to the 1 of Carnarvon. 
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lian Professor of Geometry in the University of Ox- 
ford, Keeper of the Archives, Member of the Royal 


1795. He was Treasurer of that School, and anxiously atten- 
tive to its welfare; and he was, indeed, an eminently good 
Parish Priest in every other respect—In a miscellaneous vo- 
lume* reviewed in Gent. Mag. vol. LX XVI. p. 145, are four Let- 
ters from him to Mr. Granger, fraught with communications 
which indicate the cheerful and communicative disposition of 
the writer, who, in the last of them, strongly urges him to apply 
for preferment in the Church. With a moderate share of such 
preferment, however, Mr. Granger was, as he is truly styled in 
Lord Holland's Letter to him, “a very happy man.” Had your 
Reviewer of the volume referred to, or had the Editor of it, 
been fully acquainted with his real character, his anwiety to ob- 
tain such preferment, and his servility to Horace Walpole, 
would not have been misreported by either. His friends, know- 
ing his real worth, were anxious that it should be rewarded, 
and were constantly pointing out to him such preferments as he 
might hold with the Vicarage of Shiplake ; but no anxiety ever 
appeared in him to obtain them. Preferment was not his ob- 
ject, but information relative to his work: which Walpole was 
eminently qualified to impart, and which he most liberally im- 
parted, ‘Surely the harsh term of servility is totally inapplicable 
to the humbleness, simplicity, and openness, of the guileless 
Granger. Some striking lineaments in his character appeared 
in Gent. Mag. vol, XLVI. p. 313, which ought not to have escaped 
the notice of the Editor of his Letters.” Those “ striking linea- 
ments,” which had also been communicated by Dr. Loveday, shall 
here be given. “In your Magazine for May, I was greatly pleased 
with the due tribute of esteem paid, in p. 207, to the memory 
of the late Mr. Granger, who published -a second edition of his 
instructive work last year, in four octavo volumes, which seems 
to have escaped your notice. It may not be amiss to add to the 
imperfect account already given of his death, that on the Sun- 
day after Easter (when the Sacrament in the Church of Ship- 
lake as well as on Easter Sunday itself) he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit while at the communion-table there, after having 
gone through the service of the desk and pulpit as usual ; and, 
notwithstanding every medical assistance, died early the next 
morning, April 15. ‘The time, place, and manner, of his death's 
stroke, which you justly stile enviable, gave occasion to the 
following truly elegant reflection of a friend, well deserving 
to be recorded : 


* “Letters between the Rev. James Granger, M.A. Rector of Shiplake, 
and many of the most eminent Literary Men of his time : composing a 
copious: History and Illustration of his Biographical History of England, 
With Miscellanies, and Notes of Tours in Franee, Holland, and Spain, 
by the same Gentleman. Edited by J. P. Malcolm, Author of Londinium 
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Society, and Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles 
H1.* To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Au- 
thor-++, with some Original Anecdotes ; and a Re- 


« More happy end what saint e’er knew! 
To whom like mercy shewn ! 

His Saviour’s death in rapturous view, 
And unperceiv'd his own.’ 


As I was lately reading Mr. William Thompson's fine poem, in- 
tuled, ‘ Sickness,’ printed in 1745, 4to. the following lines, 
which are in the first book, struck me as remarkably applicable 
to Mr. Granger, who was an acquaintance of the Author, by 
whom they are applied to Sir William Clayton, Bart. ; but for 
his name I have presumed to substitute that of Mr. Granger, 
and to alter the first words in the last line but one; which, as 
they stand in Thompson, are more adapted te a British Senator 
than to a person in private Jife : 


-———-—_ ‘ Murderous Apoplexy ! proud 
With the late spoils of Gaanczn’s honour'd life : 
GranceR, the good, the courteous, the humane, 
Tenacious of his purpose ; and his word 

Firm as the fabled throne of Grecian Jove. 

Be just, O Memory! again recall 

Those looks illumin'd by his honest heart. 

That open freedom, and that cheerful ease, 

The bounteous emanations of his soul : 

His thirst of knowledge ; Christian charity ; 
And mild benevolence for human kind.’ 


Were it necessary to add any other description of Mr. G: , 
Pope's well-known Epitaph upon Gay would fully characterize 
him. He was, in short, what it was his highest ambition to be, 
‘an honest man, and a good parish priest’.” 

* To this Volume is prefixed a Portrait of Dr. Wallis, finely 
copicd by Basire from that drawn by Cipriani, for Mr. Hollis’s 
Edition of the Doctor's English Grammar. See vol. II. p. 447. 

t+ The Memoirs, which are copious and original, were com- 
piled by Mr. William Wallis, his great-grandson, principally from 
the MSS. of his learned ancestor, who was born at Thingdon in 
Northamptonshire, Nov. 23, 1616; and after a long hife, ex- 
tended beyond the age of 87, died Oct. 28, 1808, and was buried 
in the choir of St. Mary's church, at Oxford, where there is a 
handsome monument, with a brief inscription in Latin, of 
which the following is a Translation : 

*« Here sleepeth foun Warts, 8S, T. P. Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, and Keeper of the Archives at Oxford, who left im- 
mortal Works. He dicd Oct. 28, A. D. 1703, aged 87. John 
Wallis, Esq. his Son and heir, of Soundess, in the County of 
Oxford, erected this Monument to his Memory.” Te this Volume 
is prefixed the fine Portrait of Dr. Wallis, noticed in vol. IE. 447. 
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commendatory Introduction, by the Rev. Charles 
Edward De Coetlogon*,. M. A.” 8vo. 


* Son of the Chevalier Dennis De Coetlogon, Knight of 
St. Lazare, Member of the Academy of Angers, and Author ofa 
Dictionary of Arte and Sciences, published in 1740. The son 
imbibed the first principles of an excellent education in Christ's 
{ospital; whence he proceeded, with indications of subsequent 
worth, to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; B.A. 1770; M. A. 177335 
Coming into public life, Mr. De Coetlogon acquired and attached 
the particular patronage of the late Earl of Dartmouth, and Sir 
Sidney Stafford Smythe. Being appointed: Assistant Chaplain 
to the celebrated Martyn Madan at the Leck Hospital, he soon 
became eminent as a popular Preacher, and published several 
single Sermons; “ The Divine Message; or, the most im- 
portant Truths of Revelation represented, in a Sermon: upon 
Judges iii, 20; designed as an Antidote to the dangerous 
and spreading Evils of Infidelity, Arianism, and Immorality, 
1773,” 8vo. “ National Prosperity and National Religion 
inseparably connected, 1777,” 8vo. ‘The Nature, Neces- 
sity, and Advantage, of the Religious Observance of the Sab- 
bath, illustrated, &c.; for the Encouragement of a Society for 
suppressing the Profanatian of the Lord’s Day, 1777,” S8vo. 
«© Youth's Monitor; or the Death of Mr. John Parsons; preached 
Aug. 17, 1777, at St. Sepulchre’s,” 8vo. “ The Death of the 
Righteous a public Loss ; a ‘Token of Respect to the Memory 
of the Right Hon, Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, late Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and one of his Majesty's most Honour- 
able Privy Council, 1778,” 6vo._ ‘« A Seasonable Caution against 
the Abominations of the Church of Rome, 1779,” 12mo. “ The 
Scripture Doctrine of Grace explained, in a Commemoration 
Sermon upon the Conversion of St. Paul, 1780,” 8vo, ‘“ Re- 
pentance and Remission of Sins in the Name of Jesus illustrated ; 
before the Sheriffs of London, to about 300 Prisoners, of whom 
23 were under Sentence of Death, 1784," 8vo. In 1789 
Mr. Alderman Pickett, on being elected Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, appointed Mr. De Coetlogon his Chaplain; and, in that 
capacitv, he preached the ten following Sermons: “ 'T) he ‘Fest 
of Truth, Picty, and Allegiance : a Sermon delivered on the 
Day of Sacramental Qualification for the Chief Magistracy of the 
City of London, before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, aud Sheriffs; containing a Defence of the Test Act.” 
Religion and Loyalty, the grand Support of the British Em- 
pire: 2 Sermon delivered in the Cathedral of St. Paul, January 
30, 1790; before the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. 
being the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1," 
‘The Essential Deity of the Messiah ; and the great Impor- 
tance of that ArUcle of the Christian Faith to every conscientious 
Member of the Church of England considered ; in a Sermon 

shed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Jan, 24, 1790, 
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* An Analytical Essay on the Greek Language ; 


being the first Sunday in Hilary Term.” “ Scriptural Views of 
the National Establishment, considered as the Church of the 
Living God, and as the Pillar and Ground of the Truth ; a Cha- 
rity Sermon, preached before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
&e. &c. at the Opening of St. Michael's Church, on Sunday the 
26th of March, 1790, being Palm Sunday; containing a liberal 
Defence of the Doctrines, Liturgy, and Ceremonies, of the 
Church of England.” “ The Harmony between Religion and 
Policy, or Divine and Haman Legislation: a Sermon de- 
livered before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Judges, &c. at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on Sunday the 25th of April, 1790, being 
the first Sunday in Easter Term.” ‘ The Surprize of Death : 
a Commemorative Sermon on the Character, Sufferings, and 
Crucifixion of the Son of God, delivered in St. Pauls Cathe- 
dral, before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. April 2, 
1790, being Good Friday.” “ National Gratitude for Provi- 
dential Goodness recommended, in a Sermon preached before 
the Right Hon, the Lord Mayos, &c. &e, May 29, 1790, being 
the Anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles II.; con- 
taining Strictures on the Reformation, Restoration, and Revo- 
lution.” The True Citizen characterized : a Sermon delivered 
before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. and the Liveries of 
the several Companies of the City, at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary le Bow, Cheapside, September 29, 1790, being the Day of 
Election of the Chief Magistrate of the City of London,” “ God 
and the King: a Sermon delivered in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, before the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, &e. &c. Oct, 
25, 1790, being the Anniversary of his Majesty's Accession to 
the Throne.” ‘ Pious Memorials a Public Good; a Sermon 
preached in St. Paul's Cathedral, before the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, &c. &c, Nov. 5, 1790;” all which were published by 
order of the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council. Subse- 
quently collected into a volume, these Discourses, which had 
attracted much attention in the delivery of them, were greatly 
canvassed ; and they will be foynd almost equally pertinent to the 
present state of the British Empire, both Civil and Ecclesiastical. 
Mr. De Coetlogon was soon after presented to the Rectory of 
Godstone in Surrey (vacant by the death of the famous John 
Kidgell) ; and has since published ‘* ‘The Grace of Christ in Re- 
demption, enforced as a Model of subtime Charity ; in a Ser- 
mon preached at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on Sunday, Dee. 3, 
1793 ; and published by particular Desire, for the Benefit of 
the Spitalfields Weavers, 1794.” [The Design of this Discourse 
was, * to add to a collection then making, and which was ren- 
dered necessary by the uncommon dissresses of more than 20,000 
objects, men, women, and children ; pining in a state of exe 
treme want; net arising from indiscretion, idleness, or pr rofli- 
gacy, but from a defect ina particular branch of comn 
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by Richard Payne Knight*, Esq.” 4to. 


Rev. W. Romaine, A. M: 1795.” The * Portraiture of the Chris- 
tian Penitent,” in two volumes; an excelient volume of “ Ser- 
mons on the Fifty-first Psalm ;" « The Temple of Truth, 1800,” 
and “ Studies adapted to the Temple of Truth, 1809," which 
were extended to three volumes. 

Not having seen Mr. De Coetlogon (with whom, when Lord 
Mayor's Chaplain, | had some occasional intercourse) for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I feel much pleasure in transcribing the 
following paragraph from a recent publication: 

“Mr. De Coetlogon remains as a noble specimen of the ge- 
nuine extemporary school. He stands 

‘ As when of old some Orator renown'd 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flourish'd, since mute, to some great cause address'd, 

Stond in himself collected ; while each part, 

Motion, each act, won audience, ere the tongue,’ Mitroy. 
Nothing of person can be delineated more interesting than 
the figure of this Preacher. His height, form, manner, and 
gesture, all speak him great. There is apostolical impressjveness 
in him. These requisites form, however, his inferior worth, 
It is ‘the pearl of great price,’ which is found in him, that 
makes him all that he is. He knows nothing of a refined Reli- 
gion; of the still modernising Theology of these times ; of an 
accommodated, and accommodating, scheme for the salvation 
of men. It is in the old way, through the old truth, that he 
pleads for life! The powers of Mr. De Coetlogon are great. 
Whether he be estimated as to manner or matter,—as to the 
#reat and high importance of what he says,—talenta and learn- 
ing he most unquestionably both possesses and exerts. It has 
been confidently rumoured, without denial, that the same able 
genius bore its full share of contribution towards those clagsical 
citations which adorned the celebrated Pursuits of Literature, 
a rumour that will not easily be discredited by any person who 
attentively peruses the Notes to his National Jubilec. Respect- 
ing Divinity, besides his ‘Tracts and Sermons, the opinions of 
Mr. De Coetlogon are explicitly avowed in the Theological Mis- 
cellany, in seven volumes, which was edited by him ; and may 
alsu be inferred from the manner in which he urged into notice 
the Treatises of President Edwards, especially those on Original - 
sin, the Freedom of the Human Will, and his History of Re- 
demption.”  Onesimus, or the Pulpit, vol. IL. p. 57. 

* The classical and philosophical attainments of Mr. Knight 
have long been generally acknowledged ; and his publications 
very generally known. Of the earliest of them, “ A Disquisition 
on the Worship of Priapus, 1796,” with several Plates, as it 
was never printed for sale, though copiously distributed, I shalt 
not here enlarge. The Author himself would, perhaps, rather 
wish it to be suppressed. ‘The “ Analytical Essay on the Greek 
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1792. 

“Dido; A Tragedy*: as it was performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drary-Lane, with universal Ap- 
plause. By Joseph Reed+-, Author of the Re- 
gister Office, Tom Jones,” &c. Ke. 


has since published “The Landscape, a Didactic Poem, in 
Three Books, addressed to Uvedale Price, Esq. 1794,” 4to; 
« The Progress of Civil Society, 1796,” 4to; and “ An Analytical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste; an Answer to Mr. Burke, 
1805," 8vo.; which sold so rapidly that a Third Edition was 
printed in 1806. 

* The fate of this Tragedy is singular. It had been first per- 
formed, for the benefit of Mr. Holland, March 28, 1767, and 
twice afterwards ; when it was each time received with applause, 
Mrs. Yates performing Dido, and Mr. Powell AEneas. It was 
intended to have been revived in the ensuing season; but, the 
Author and Manager disagreeing in some particulars, the copy 
was withdrawn.—It happened that I was in Bolt Court on the 
day when Mr. Henderson, the justly celebrated Actor, was first in- 
troduced to Dr. Johnson ; and the conversation turning on Dra- 
matic subjects, Henderson asked the Doctor's opinion of Dido and 
its Author.— Sir,” said Johnson, “ I never did the man an 
injury; yet he would read his Tragedy to me." 

This ill-fated Play continued in MS. till 1792, when it passed 
through the press, under the superintendance of Mr, Joseph 
Ritson, with the names of T. and J. Egerton in the Title-page. 
—Mr. John Palmer revived the Tragedy, for his benefit, at 
Drary Lane, in the year 1797, under the title of « The Queen of 
Carthage;’ ‘the part of Dido being performed by Mrs. Siddons. 
In this state the Play remained, till January 14, 1808 ; when it 
was completed, by prefixing ashort Advertisement [see the next 
Note], and adding some pages of “ Variations from the Au- 
thor’s original MS. selected in 1792 by Mr. Ritson ;” who stated 
“that the Alterations weve made by a Gentleman of the first, 
eminence in the Literary World, to whom the Manuscript was 
submitted after the Author's death.” ‘The publication of the 
Tragedy was now formally announced to the Publick through the 
medium of Messrs. Longman and Co.; and some copies were 
actually sent to the warchouse of those respectable Booksellers, 
not many days before nearly the whole impression was consumed 
by fire ; after which the impressions thus accidentally preserved 
were all purchased by a Friend of the deceased Author. 

4 The following is a copy of an Advertisement written by Mr. 
Ritson in 1792: ‘* Mr. Joseph Reed was the second son of John 
Reed, of Stockton, in the Bishoprick of Durham, rope-maker; 
and was born at that place in the month of March 1723. He 
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« Discourses chiefly on the Evidences of Natu- 
ral and Revealed Religion. By John Sturges, LL, D. 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester,” 8vo. 


1757, when he removed to London, and settled in Sun-Tavern 
Fields, where he continued in business till the time of his death, 
which happened on the 15th of August, 1787. 

«* He still the moral path-way tried, 

Reason, and not the Priest, his guide : 

‘All mental slavery disdaining, 

Pursuing good, from ill abstaining.” Sé. Peter's Lodge. 

In 1750, he married Sarah, daughter of Mr. John Watson, of 
Stockton, flax-dresser, who died many years before him; and by 
whom he left issue John-Watson Reed, late of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, attorney at law, who died Jan. $1, 1790; Shakespeare, 
who succeeded him in his business; and Sarah, who married Gil- 
bert Wilson, and died his widow a few days before her brother, 

J. Rirson.” 

A long sedentary course of life, with little exercise, brought 
on a disorder, which terminated Mr. Reed's life at the age of 64. 
He was buried in Bunhill Fields burying-ground; and his pro- 
perty, which was.considerable, he left to be divided between his 
three surviving children in equal proportions. Mr, Reed’s charac- 
ter deserves a few words, if uprightness and integrity have any 
claim to the remembrance of mankind. In a life passed with 

. 80 little variety, few opportunities present themselves for the 
display of heroic virtues, the bons. mots of life, as Dr. Johnson 
justly called them ; yet one instance did occur, which we shall 
relate, At the time Mr. Reed resided at Stocktion, and when he 
was in no very affluent circumstances, a person who had: ac- 
quired about 2000/.,in the sea-service thought proper to leave 
him the whole of his property. Mr. Reed, immediately on the 
death of the Testator, sent for the next of kin; and very gene- 
rously and disinterestedly relinquished the whole of the bequest 
to them. He was possessed of considerable genius, and, had 
he mixed more with the world, would have made a better figure 
asa Dramatic Writer. He had no small portion of humour, and, 
as far as his observation reached, he painted with accuracy. The 
merit of invention would with great injustice be denied him. 
Asa man, his character was very amiable; he was hospitable 
and generous, kind and affectionate to his relations, frank and 
open to his friends, charitable and humane to all. 

It was the intention of Mr. Ritson, if Death had not prevented 
him, to have edited an octavo volume of “ Miscellanies by Joseph 
Reed ;” of which the following were to have been the Contents : 
1, “ Madrigal and Trulletta, a Mock Tragedy.” 2. “ The Re- 
gister Office; a Farce.” 3. The same, the second. Edition. 
4. © Tom Jones, a Comic Opera.” 5. “ Dido, a Tragedy.” 
6. “ The Retort Courteous ; or, A candid Appeal to the Publick, 

on 
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“An Account of the Seals of the Kings, Royal 
Burghs, and Magnates of Scotland. By Thomas 


on the Conduct of Thomas Linley, Esq. Manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, to the Author of Dido. Containing original Letters 
and just Remarks on the Manager's arbitrary and indefensible 
Rejection of that Tragedy,’ 8vo. 7. “ An Epitaph on the Earlof 
Chatham.” 8. ‘St. Peter's Lodge, a serio-comic legendary 
Tale.” 9. ‘A Rope’s End for Hempen Monopolisis.” 

Besides the above Articles, Mr. Joseph Reed was the Author 
of “ A Poem, in imitation of the Scottish Dialect, on the Death 
of Mr. Pope,” printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 
1744. ‘The Superannuated Gallant, a Farce, Newcastle, 1745.” 
12mo. “ A British Philippic; inscribed to the Right Honour- 
able Earl Graaville. London, 1756," 4to. “A Sop in thé Pan 
for a Physical Critic: in a Letter to Dr. Smollett, occasioned by 
a Criticism (in the Critical Review) on Madrigal and Trulletta. 
London, 1759,” 8vo. A humourous account of his own Life, 
printed in the Universal Museum for 1764, ~“‘ The Tradesman's 
Companion ; or Tables, of Avoirdupois Weight, &c. London, 
1762,” 12mo. ‘ The Impostors ; or, a Cure for Credulity ; a 
Farce ;” acted for the benefit of Mr. Woodward, March 19, 1776, 
with an excellent Prologue; not printed. Several Tragedies, 
Comedies, and Farces, never acted or printed ; and a few unpub- 
lished Poems. Some numbers of “ The Monitor,” a political 
paper, published in the Administration of the Earl of Bute. 
Letters, under the signature “ Benedick,” in Defence of Mr. 
Garrick, on the publication of Kenrick's ‘‘ Love in the Suds,” 
printed originally in the Morning Chronicle, and afterward 
gdded to the fifth edition of that Poem. (See Mr. Stephen 
dones’s much improved Edition of the «« Biographia Dramatica.”) 

Mr, John-Watson Reed, the son of Joseph, was a respectable 
Attorney, and a man of considerable learning, He was the in- 
timate friend of Mr. Baynes, Author of the Archeological Epistle 
(see vol. Vill. p. 133); and, not long before his death, had un- 
dertaken to publish a curious Volume, from a MS. called by Mr. 
Strype ‘ The Record of Pontefract,” the earliest instance of the 
regular expences of a private family presented io the publick, and 
of which he possessed a copy, under the title of « Liber Hospicii 
Domini Thome Comitis Lancastrie, inceptus per Dominum Hen- 
ricum de Leicestre 4 Crastino Sancti Michaelis Anno x1° usque 
Festum ejustem Sancti Anno xi Regis Edwardi Secundi.” 
Of this Work 16 quarte pages were actually printed ; but, from. 
the illness and death of Mr. Reed, it never proceeded beyond 
the state of a proof-sheet, of which I havea copy; and aspecimen 
of it, the accompt of one week, may be seen in the “ Illustrations 
of the Manners and Expences of antient Times in England,” 
1797, p.ix.— “To persons who are curious after the manners 
and customs of former times,” says Mr. Strype, “ it may not 

be 
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Astle, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S. A. one-of the Cura- 
tors of the British Museum, and Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower of London.” Folio. 


be disagreeable to give the following account of the grand 
manner in which the antient wealthy Nobility of England lived 
heretofore. It isthe amount of the disbursements of that great 
Nobleman, Thomas Earl of Lancaster, in his domestic ex- 
pences for one whole year, made out by Henry Leicester, his‘ 
cofferer, 1313; at which time silver was at one shilling and 
eight pence the ounce; so that twelve ounces made a pound 
sterling. His total expence, therefore, in that year amounted 
(in our money) to two and twenty thousand and seventy-eight 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and eight pence ; whence it is evi- 
dent that he must have had a prodigious estate; especially when 
we consider the great disparity between the prices of provisions 
at that time and now: 





&o sade 
Charge of the pantry, buttery, and kitchin ...... $405 0 0 
To 184 tons, 1 pipe, of red or claret wine, and 
2 tons of white wine ..... seseeess 10417 6 
To grocery ......++.-6 «.-. 18017 0 
To 6 barrels of sturgeon.......... ae ecnacece 19 0 90 
To 6800 stock-fishes, so called, and for dried fishes 
of all sorts, as lings, haberdines, &. ........ 4.667 
To 1714 pounds of wax, vermillion, and turpentine 314 7 4h 
To 2319 pounds of tallow-candles for the household, 
and 18700of lights for Paris candles, called perchers 31 14 $3 
To charge of the Earl's great horses and servants’ 

Wages 6... seed Baca Lite wish oreo ne Salers 4s6 4 3i 
To linen for the Earl and his Chaplains, and for : 
the pantry... 0.6 eee eee eee eee eee ee 43.17 0 
To (29 dozen of parchmeat, and ink ...... sree 4 8 BE 


To 2 cloths of scarlet for the Earl's use; one of 
gusset for the Bishop of Anjou ; 70 of blue for 
the Knights ; 28 for the Esquires; 15 of medley 
for the Clerks ; 15 for the Officers; 19 for the 
Grooms ; 5 for the Archers ; 4 for the Minstrels 
and Carpenters; with the sharing and carriage 
for the Earl's liveries at Christmas. ..... Ve... 46015 0 

To 7 furs of variable miniver, or powdered evinine, 

7 hoods of purple, 395 furs of budge, for the 
liveries of Barons, Knights, and Clerks ; 123 furs 
of lamb, bought at Christmas, for the Esquires 147 17 8 

To 65 saffron-coloured cloths for the Barons and 

Knights in summer; 12 red cloths for the( Jerks; 
6 ray-cloths for the Esquires; 1 for the Officers; 
and 4 ray-cloths for carpets in the hall...... +. 345 13 


ge 
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“ A Sketch of the Rights of Boys and Girls. By 
Launcelot Light, of Westminster School ; and Le- 


titia Lookabout, of Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 
Part the First *.” 8vo. 


To 100 pieces of green silk for the Knights; 14 
budge furs for surcoats ; 13 hoods of budge for 
Clerks ; 15 furs of lambs for liveries in summer, 
with canvas and cords to truss them 





89 SG Sa tete iu 
To saddles for the Lord’s summer liveries... . 8 
To 1 saddle for the Earl, of the Prince’s arms. oO 
To several items [the particulars defaced]... . uy 
To horses lost in the service of the Earl........ 8 
To fees paid to Earls, Barons, Knights, and Esquires 623 15 5 


To gifts to Knights of France, the Queen of Eng- 
land's Nurses, to the Countess, of Warren, Es- 
quires, Minstrels, Messengers, and Riders.... 92 14 0 
To 168 yards of russct cloth, and 24 coats for poor 
men, with money given the poor on Maundy- 
Thursday..........0. 000 ai ees date . 








ree 816 7 
Lo 24 silver dishes; 24 saucers; 24 cups; 1 pair 
of Pater-nosters; 1 silver coffer; all bought 
this Year. esccicc ooo is Gyo cae seed Late oe ec ++. 1083 5 6 
‘fo divers Messengers about the Farl’s business 34.19 & 
To sundry things in the Earl's chamber ........ 5 O 0 
To several old debts paid this year. 20.22.00... 88 16 02 
The expences of the Countess at Pickering, in the 
__ pantry, buttery, kitchen, &e.........02000.. 285 13° 4£ 
In wine, wax, spices, cloths, furs, &c. for the 
Countess’s wardrobe .................0.5- 154 7 45 


Total, £.7957. 13 43 

* This is a playful Essay by a first-rate Scholar, who is 
elsewhere noticed in this Volume; but whose name I shall 
not bring forward on so trifling an occasion ; though the jew 
desprit was well timed, and ably executed—* Paine’s Rights of 
Man, and Miss Woolstonecraft’s Rights of Woman, are here as- 
sailed with the light weapons of ridicule: Launcelot Light man- 
fully asserts the rights of Boykind, and Letitia Leokabout those 
of Girlkind. The irony is for some time well sustained: but 
the Author, losing sight of the characters which he has under- 
taken to personate, makes the hoy at Westminster School, and 
the girl at Queen Square, as learned as himself, Launcelot not 
only talks of having perused Plato, Aristotle, and Bellendenus, 
but of having collated MSS. and acquired some knowledge of 
Philosophy ; yet he is made to say, that two hours a day, for 
three days in a week, are very adequate to study. Miss Letitia, 
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“ Four Hundred Texts of Holy Scripture, with 
the corresponding Passages, explained to the Ua- 
derstandings of common People, arranged under the 
several Heads: Texts which appear contradictory. 
Not to be understood literally. Improperly trans- 
lated. Better translated otherwise. Requiring Ex- 
planation. The Parables. ‘The whole compiled 
with a View to promote Religious Knowledge, and 
to facilitate the Reading of the Divine Writings. 
By Oliver St. John Cooper*, M. A. Vicar of Thur- 


are some parts of Miss Woolstonecraft’s book, in particular, 
which may be thought to provoke this species of ridicule. We 
wish the Author had kept up the irony with more success ; for 
though we do not think ridicule to be the test of truth, we al- 
ways wish to be able to enjoy a hearty laugh with these pleasant 

fellows called laughing Philosophers.” 4. Rev. N. S. LX. 353. 
* Son of the Rev. Oliver St.-John Cooper and Judith his wife, 
one of the daughters of Thomas Orlebar, Gent. brother of Richard 
Orlebar, Esq. of Hinwick Hall, in the Parish of Puddington in 
Bedfordshire. He was born at Milton Erness in that County, 
and baptized July 26, 1741, his father being then Curate of Mil- 
ton, and afterwards Rector of Tilbrook near Kimbolton. He 
received the first rudiments of his education at the school of Dean, 
o Village in that County ; afterwards went to the school of Rew 
College, Oxford, and in due time was admitted of that College 
as Bible Clerk, and became A.B. in that University 1761. He 
took the degree of M. A. at Cambridge in 1784, having entered 
himself of Sidney Sussex College there. He was for a consider- 
able time a Curate at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire ; after which, 
in 1766, he was presented to the Vicarage of Pudiington, on the 
presentation of his relation, Richard Crlebar, Esq. one ot the 
Clerks of the Privy Council; and to the Vicarage of Thurleigh, 
on the death of Robert Laroque, Clerk, in 1764, by Susanna 
Crawley, John Crawley, Susanna © yawley, Junior, Samucl 
Crawley, and Thomas Halsey, having been previously appointed 
one of the domestic Chaplains to Gertrude Duchess Dowager of 
Bedford, Oct. 5, 1784; his Dispensation and Letters Patent 
bearing date in the same month. When he resided at Thurleigh, 
he was for a considerable time Curate of Milton Erness. He 
married for his first wife Miss Pickering, of Puddington, by 
whom he had ason John, now an eminent Surgeon in Kent, and 
another child, which died ; this wife lived but a few years. The 
second wife, now living (1514), was , one of the daugh- 
ters of Thomas Cockman, Esq. of Woolaston in Northampton: 
shire, by whom he had the six following children—Mary-Anne, 
Samuel, Lettice-St-John, Oliver-S-John; another Oliver-St.- 
John, 
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leigh and Puddington, in the County of Bedford *.” 


John, and Charies-William. He died at Thurleigh, May 3, 1801, 
after a short illness ; and was buried by his first wife, on the sth 
of the same month, at Puddington, by his particular desire— 
Mr. Cooper was related to the Lords St. John of Bletsoe, his 
grandfather, Samuel Cooper, of Farnborough, Gent. having mar- 
vied Barbara, daughter of Oliver-St.-John (third son of Sir Oli- 
ver-St.-Jobn, the first Baronet of that name, and unele to Pau- 
let the seventh Lord St.John). He wasa diligent and an esteemed 
Preacher, and was ever remarkably attentive to the sick, to whom, 
with reiterated spiritual advice, he commonly gave medical ; his 
knowledge of Physic being equal to that of many of the profession ; 
insomuch that he had offers of proper certificates to enable him to 
receive a Doctor's degree from Edinburgh. He kept a medicinal 
chest, and gave liberally, not only medicine, but advice to, and 
attendance on, the neighbouring poor. Besides his knowledge 
of Antiquities, he was well versed jn Heraldry ; in which, by his 
- Works, it appears he took much pleasure. Sometimes, also, he 
amused himself with Musick. He was in behaviour affable, by 
disposition generous and humane, charitable above what 
worldly prudence in the time he lived could well justify, consi- 
dering the mediocrity of his income and his large family, kind 
to his relatives, and steady in friendship, and to his servants a 
truly considerate master.—He published, in the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica, three Bedfordshire parishes, Pudding- 
ton (of which he was Vicar) 1783 ; Wimmington (where he had 
been some time Curate) 1785; and Odell 1787. He was the 
Author of “Four Hundred Texts of Holy Scripture,” &c. (as 
above) 1792; a very sensible anonymous Letier to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, intituled ‘“ Reflections on the Cruelty of inclosing 
Common Field Lands, particularly as it affects the Church and 
Poor, 1796 ;” and after his death was published, in 1806, bis 
“ Manual of Orthodox Divinity ;" which was printed by the 
Endeavour Society, who purchased the copy for a small sum. 
His unpublished Works are, the Mistories of Bromham and Tur- 
vey, in Bedfordshire, both almost fit for the Press ; and about 
1h thin volumes of Collecttons relating to that County; two 
books respecting general History; and a considerable quantity 
of loose papers; all which are now, by purchase, in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Thomas Orlebar Marsh, Vicar of Stevington, 
and F. L. S$. of Fulmersham House, Bedfordshire. 

* © The design of this good Parish Priest, whom we have had 
oceasion to celebrate for his antiquarian researches, cannot be 
enough commended ; and, we can add, his execution is equal 
to his design. We heartily recommend this compilation to 
“ the many thousands of Christians,’ who, we (with Mr. Cooper) 
* hope and trust, seriously and devoutly apply themselves to un- 
derstanding the will of God from his written word’.” 

Gent, Maz. LXH, 842. 
rr? ask... 
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“ Hawkherst; a Sketch * of its History and Anti- 
quities, upon the Plan suggested in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for procuring Parochial Histories through- 
out England-+,,” 4to. 


* By David Jennings, Esq. of Hawkherst, and of Fenchurch 
Street ; long known and highly valued by his Fellow Citizens, 
for his active zeal, and the strictest integrity, in public situa- 
tions of great responsibility ; particularly as Chairman of the 
Land and Assessed Taxes for the City of London, and a Special 
Commissioner of the Property Tax. In these several situations, 
his conduct has been uniformly and equally firm to the just de- 
mands of Government, and lenient to the fair and equitable 
claims of indulgence to Individuals. Under the several Com- 
missions abave named, the City pays above a million annually in 
direct Taxes ; and to the credit of the Commissioners it may be 
stated, that no default has taken place in the Collection, which 
in some districts is obliged to be supplied by re-assessments on 
the inhabitants. — Hall-house, in this parish, for two cen- 
turies in the family of Mercer, came by purchase in 1662, into 
the possession of Nathanie] Collyer, Esq., and from him to his 
grandson Dr. Nathaniel Lardner; who, dying unmarried, be- 
queathed his property at Hawkherst to his sister's daughter and 
her husband, Mr. Joseph Jennings ; by whose son, the Historian 
of the Parish, it is at present possessed. 

+ This elegant Local Tract being now exceedingly scarce, 
J shall take from it two short extracts : 

** An oval marble tablet has lately been erected, on the orna- 
mental part of which it is sufficient to observe, that it is exe- 
cuted by the first Statuary of the age, Bacon. On the upper 
part of the oval is a Bible, open at the first page of the New 
Testament, surrounded by rays of light, with the motto run- 
ning through it, ‘God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light.” And ona black marble in the centre ; 

« Nathaniel Lardner, D. D. 

Drew his first and latest breath at Hall House, in this Parish, 
Benevolent as a Gentleman, 
indefatigable as a Scholar, 
exemplary as a Minister, 
wherever he resided. 

His Usefulness was prolonged to his 86th year ; 
when, 
having established the Historical Credibility 
of the Records of our common Salvation, 

without partiality, and beyond reply, 
their promises became his eternal inheritance, 
July &, 1768. < 
From reverence to the memory of his Uncle, 
+ ee 


Bt epee 
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“ Scotish Poems, reprinted from scarce Editions. 
Collected by John Pinkerton, F.S. A. Perth*, &c.” 

‘“ Modern Britons, and. Spring in London,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Monro. 

“ A Letter to Charles Bonner, Esq. Deputy 
Comptroller of the Post-Office, by Philip Thick- 
nesse-},” 8vo. 

“ An Historical and Picturesque Description of 
the County of Nicet.” Imperial Folio. 


«Tt were unjust,” Mr, Jennings observes, ‘ to quit the ac- 
eount of this Parish without a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Thomas Redford, a respectable inbabitant. He was a man of 
strong natural understanding, and had by constant application 
acquired much knowledge; as the information he possessed, 
however, was all his own attainment, he had often formed sen- 
timents that were peculiar, and which increased acquaintance 
with science, and commerce with the world, sometimes com- 
pelled him to alter. He was for many years assistant to the 
Receiver-general of the County; and his unceasing punctuality 
and strict integrity recommended him to be Agent to several 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who had estates in the neighbour- 
hood, and who did not reside ; in this capacity, his letters were 
always well written, and a proof how much superior native good 
sense is to unmeaning civility and parade. He was occasionally 
an anonymous writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, and his style 
and character are sufficiently marked to those who were ac- 
quainted with him. A Disquisition on Spiders darting their 
Webs was one of his subjects of controversy, in which, like many 
theorists, he maintained the impossibility of the fact till expe~ 
rience had. convinced him of the fallacy of his principle. He 
died, after a long and painful illness, October 1774, at the age 
of 67. Such aman was truly the ornament of his native village. 

* « With laudable zeal has the Scotish Nation lately rescued 
from oblivion a great number of those Poets who illustrated the 
dawn of their Literature. Among their Printers, the Morisons 
of Perth have deserved well of the Publick, by elegant pocket 
editions of Dunbar, and other versifiers, whose works merited 
preservation; and among their Editors none more than Mr. 
Pinkerton seems industriously to have searched and wisely to 
have gleaned among their remnants of antiquity. We have 
already followed him through three similar publications.” 

M. Rev. N, S, XI. 172. 

+ OF whom see an account in the ‘ Essays and Illustrations.” 

+ “ This elegant and splendid production gives a very satisfac- 
tory and pleasing description of this part of the Contineatal terri- 
tory of his Sardinian Majesty, The plates consist of twelve views, 

which 


ta 
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~ 1793- : 
“A Sermon preached at Park Street Chapel, 


on Apfil 19, 1793, being the Day appointed for a 
general Fast. By James Scott*, D: D. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge,” 4to. 


which are very neatly engrayed, and remarkably well coloured ; 
and the romantic and pleasant appearances, which they afford, 
are admirably adapted to tempt the beholder to visit the scenes 
themselves, which are the substances whence these beautiful 
shadows are reflected.” M. Rev. N.S. X. 308. 

* James Scott, of Trinity College, Cambridge; B. A. 1757 ; 
M.A. 1760; B.D. 1768; D.D. 1775; a celebrated public 
Preacher at Cambridge, and well known in the days of Wilkes 
and Liberty as Writer of the Political Letters in the Public Ad- 
vertizer signed Anti-Sejanus, In 1760 he far outstripped his com- 
petitors for the Seatonian prize, in a Poem which was published 
under the title of ‘‘ Heaven ;” and afterwards printed “¢ Odes on 
several Subjects, 1761,” 4to; a Spousal Hymn ; or, an Address 
to his Majesty, on his Marriage, 1761," 4to; ‘“ Purity of Heart, 
a Moral Epistle,” which gained the Author a second Seatonian 
Prize ; “* An Hymn to Repentance, 1762,” a third Prize Poem. 
In 1768 he published «“ The Redemption, a Monody ;” written 
for the Seatonian prize, but rejected; and, in the same year, 
«Every Man the Architect of hisown Fortune; or, the Art of Rising 
in the Church, a Satire ;” in which he thus describes himself : 


‘* No sly Fanatie, no Enthusiast wild, 

No Party-tool beguiling and beguil'd ; 

No slave to pride, no canting pimp to power, 
No rigid Churchman, no Dissenter sour, 

No fawning Fiatterer to the base and vain, 
No timist vile, or worshiper of gain ; 

When gay not dissolute, grave not severe, 
Tho’ learn’d no pedant, civil tho’ sincere ; 
Nor mean nor haughty, be one Preacher's praise, 
‘That—if he rise, he rise by manly ways: 

Yes, he abhors each sordid, selfish view, 

And dreads the paths your men of art pursue.” 


In 1771, through the friendship of the Earl of Sandwich, he 
was presented by the Governors of Greenwich Hospital to the 
Reetory of Symondsburne, in the County of Northumberland ; 
a Rectory of such magnitude and value, that, on the next pre- 
sentation, it is intended to be divided into four, or, perhaps, 
into six, distinct benefices, each of which will be a very acceptable 
preferment to the Divine who may be so fortunate as to obtain it. 

Th the line of his profession Dr. Scott has been distinguished 
by several elegant Discourses. «¢ How far a Dependance, and 4 
Sense of Gratitude, should influence our Conduct ; a Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, Jan. t. 1 GA" A 
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“De Legione Manliana, Questio ex Livio de- 
sumpta, et Rei Militaris Romane studiosis pto- 
posita, Auctore Gulielmo Vincent*.” 2 


Sermon at the Visitation at Wakefield, July 25, 1769 ;” which 
produced a Pamphlet called “ Remarks,” &c. censuring the 
Preacher for having entertained his audience with a political de- 
clamation. <‘* A Farewell Sermon<at Trinity Church, Leeds, 
Nov. 5, 1769." “ Bethesda, or the House of Mercy ; a Ser- 
mon preached at the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, in New- 
castle upon Tyne, July 26, 1777, before the Governors of the 
Infirmary.” ‘A Sermon preached at York, on the 29th of 
March, 1780, for the Benefit of the Lunatic Asylum ;” and “A 
Sermon preached at York, 1781.” ; 

* This very learned and venerable Divine is the immediate 
descendant of a family long known and respected at Shepey in 
Leicestershire, and memorable for having produced a con- 
siderable number of ornaments in the Church ; some of whom 
shall here be noticed : 1. William Vincent, born in 1664, was a 
Student of Emanuel College, Cambridge; B. A. 1684; Rector 
of Ibstock about 1699 ; but ejected as a Nonjuror. He was 
called Bloferby Will, from his residence at Blackfordby (com- 
monly now named Blofferby), a hamlet of Ashby de la Zouch, 
and probably officiating in the Chapel there after his ejectment 
from the Rectory of Ibstock. He resided for some time at Ra- 
venston, in that neighbourhood, where he was married Aug. 
24, 1714; and died at Shepey in December 1740, xt. 70. A 
respectable Friend, now living, says, ‘I have heard that he was 
a worthy man, and nominated by thé Pretender to a Bishoprick, 
No wonder that he was a Nonjuror ; for the whole fainily were 
high ‘Tories, not to say Jacobites, and so at that time was nearly 
the whole County, His daughter Anne Ridley and her busband 
Tremember: Anne I saw in extreme old age in 1794; and be- 
fore that at Shepey in 1757, when I heard her talk of her father 
William.” —@, George Vincent, born in 1660, Student of Nmanuel 
College; B.A. 1680; M.A. 1684; Rector of the South mnediety 
of Shepey 1686 ; died 1707.—3. John V: incent, of Emanuel Col- 
lege; B.A. 1699; M.A.1703; Vicar of Croxton Kyriel, died Sept. 
26, 1713, wet. 35.—4. William Vincent, born in 1672; Rector of 
Kibworth 1705; died Jan. 12, 1740-1, et. 70. He had two sons; 
Richard, who succeeded him as Rector of Kibworth 3 and Silves- 
ter, of whom hereafter.—5. William Vincent, of Emanuel Col- 
lege; LL.B. 1709; Rector of Shepey 1710; buried Dec. 27, 1740. 
He married, first, Hannah ‘Thompson ; of whom the following 
particulars were coramunicated by the Dean of Westminster : 
She was of a family at Loughton in Buckinghamshire (near Stony 
Stratford); between which family and my father there was a very 
close connexion. William Thompson, Rector of Cosgrave, left 
to my father Jands at Pottersperry and Loughton. The land at 

Louch- 


r 
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“ A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, January 30th, 1793; being the An- 
niversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles the 


Loughton was intended for me, as godson to William Thomp- 
son; but was swept away in the wreck of my father's fortune, 
after the earthquake at Lisbon, in which my brother was de- 
stroyed, and the concern entrusted to him by my father ruined. 
There was, however, no bankruptcy; and every creditor was 
paid to the full, My education was continued at Cambridge by my 
elder brother, and I had the satisfaction of re-paying him. W.V." 
Mr. William Vincent married, secondly, Hannah Reynolds, 
of New House Grange.—6. Silvester Vincent, of Emanuel 
College; B. A. 1736; M.A. and Rector of Shepey 1741: died 
1758, aged about 41. ‘ This gentleman married Hannah Rey- 
nolds, the widow of his predecessor, for the purpose, probably, 
of obtaining the living, or keeping it in the family. He was a 
truly honest and worthy man, a father to his wife's daughters, 
and beloved by them as a father. The daughters had land, and 
did not want assistance of this‘sort from him; and, a3 he had 
little or no property of his own, his manner of life was propor- 
tionate to the full value of the living. I knew him well; and 
a more respectable man was not in the country. W. V.” — 
7. Richard Vincent, brother of the last-mentioned William, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 1716; M. A. 1720; 
Rector of Donamore, or Castle Caulfield, in the Diocese of 
Armagh,—8. Mr. Giles Vincent, a younger brother of William 
and Richard, was a Packer, and Portugal Mefchant; Deputy 
of Lime Street Ward 1738: ‘“ He was a most laborious and 
‘industrious man, who made a fortune under the Spanish and 
Portugal merchants as a Packer; but, from the ambition of 
becoming a Portugal merchant himself, he experienced, first, 
a great loss by the failure of his principal Correspondent at 
Lisbon, Still, however, intent upon the same object, he ar- 
ticled his second son, Giles Vincent, to a commercial house 
in that city, whom he afterwards settled at a small Port about 
20 leagues North of Lisbon, called St. Martinho. The plan 
was good, and promised success, and my brother a steady 
man ; but he happened to arrive at Lisbon with a remittance 
for England the very night before the Earthquake in 1755, and 
was Rilled the next morning. The concern would have been 
Tuined by this circumstance : but, added to this, a vessel which 
my father had built expressly for this trade was run away with 
by the crew, consisting of Foreigners; and the Master and his 
son, the only Englishmen on buard, murdered. This stroke 
was fatal. The winding-up of the little that was left was com- 
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_ First. With an ‘Appendix, concerning, the poli- 
tical Principles of Calvin. By Samuel Lord Bishop 
of St. David's.” 4to. 


there was a final remittance of less than 5001. My father went 
out of business, and died at Hammersmith Sept. 21, 1764, at the 
age of 70 or 71; but my eldest brother stood his ground as a 
Packer, and was the stay of the family. That trade, however, 
which was one of the best in London, declined so fast, that, 
though he enjoyed the connexions of three or four houses all 

- centered in him, he died a few years ago, respected and in cre- 
dit, but never enriched by it. W. V.” 

William Vincent, the fifth and only surviving son of the 
Deputy, was born Nov. 2, 1739. Being intended for the Church, 
of which his father was a very orthodox and'zealous member, he 
was sent to Westminster School, and in 1753 admitted on the 
foundation. He was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1757; B.A. 1761; Usher of Westminster School 1762; M.A. 
1764; D. D. and Chaplain to his Majesty 1776; Rector of 
Althallows the Great and Less, Thames Street, 1778 (resigned 
1808). In 1777, when Dr. Markham became Archbishop of 
York, he appointed , his friend Dr. Vincent to be Sub Almoner, 
an oifice which he continues to hold. In 1788 he became Head 
Master of Westminster School ; and President of Sion College 
1798. But his Church preferments were very narrow, till in 1801 
he obtained; what he had Jong desired and deserved, a Prebendal 
Stall in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter at Westminster ; of 
which in the fgllowing year he was appointed Dean ; and in 
1807 became Rector of Islip, on his own presentation as Dean 
of Westminster.—Of this venerable Divine I will only observe, 
that, by steadiness and perseverance, he has twice passed through 
Westminster School from the lowest form to the highest ; Hirst, 
asa boy; and, secondly, from the lowest Usher to the Head 
Master ; and now Dean, by favour of Lord Sidmouth, to whom 
he was scarce personally known, but who regarded services in pre- 
ference to great connexions. Except the four years that he was at 
Cambridge to obtain a degree, the Dean of Westminster has been 
rooted to the spot where he now resides, from his eighth to his 
seventy-fifth vear, happy in his family, his fortune, and his situa- 
tion. He is still living, 1814, highly respected for his virtues and 
his talents ; and has two sons, who are both married, and have 
children; and these are the only Vincents of that branch of the 
Shepey’fanily now remaining.—This very learned Writer’s pub- 
lications are, “ A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Richard Wat- 
son, King's Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1780,” 8vo. ; and this was followed by ‘‘ Considerations 
on Parochial Music, 1787,” 8vo. In 1789 he preached and 
published «A Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy ;" and 
mm 1792 “ A Sermon preached at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 

far 
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A Third Edition of Dr. Moseley’s “Treatise on 
Tropical Diseases, on Military Operations, and on 
the Climate of the West Indies.” } 


for the Grey Coat School in that Parish ;” which being adopted 
by the Association at the Crown and Anchor, above 20,000 co- 
pies were’ dispersed in London, exclusive of re-publications at 
Bath, Canterbury, Gloucester, &e. ‘The Origination of ‘the 
Greek Verb, an Hypothesis,” was his next performance; (repub- 
lished, impreved, and considerably enlarged, under the title of 
“The Greek Verb analysed.”) This was followed by the Treatise 
“ De Lege Manlian&, 1793.” “ The Voyaye of Nearchus to the 
Euphrates ; collected from the Original Journal, preserved by 
Atrian, and illustrated by Authorities Antient and Modern ; con- 
tainingan Account of the first Navigation attempted by Europeans 
in the Indian Ocean, &c. 1797," 4to; and “ The Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, Part I. containing an Account of the Naviga- 
tion of the Antients from the Sea of Suez to the Coast of Zan- 
quebar, with Dissertations, 1860," 4to. It is now ‘no sectet 
that the good Dean was the Reviewer in the British Critic 
of the several publications at that period relative to the contro- 
versy about the Trond, In 180% he published “A Defence 
of Public Education, addressed to the most Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Meath, by William Vincent, D. D. in Answer 
to a Charge annexed to his Lordship’s Discourse, preached - 
at St. Paul's on the Anniversary Meeting of the Charity Chil- 
(ven, and published by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1901,” 8yvo. The occasion of this Tract, which 
excited no small notice and animadversion, was this: Dr, Rea- 
nel, Master of the Temple, in a Sermon preached before 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, at the, an- 
nual meeting of the Charity Schools in St. Pau!’s, 1799, re- 
marked, in rather sharp terms, on the prevailing neglect of Re- 
ligion in our Public Seminaries of Education, At this Dr. Vine 
cent took fire; and, indeed, not without some reason, standing, 
as he then did, at the very head of the numerous.and respectable 
body who were thus assailed by a Preacher of Dr. Rennel’s high 
character. A private correspondence between these two Ivarned 
Divines ensucd ; and Dr. Rennel having made concessions and 
explanations which Dr. Vineent considered as satisfactory, all 
further observations were suspended. But this pacification 
proved-of shart continuance ; for the Bishop of Meath having 
delivered a Sermon on the same occasion, and in the samé pul- 
pit, in 1800, which was printed at the request of the Society, 
thought proper to subjoin a note, in which he repeats Dr. Ren- 
hel’s accusation, with some severe additions of his own against 
Public Schools. This was enough to rouse any man; and that 
Dr. Vincent felt bimself hurt at the repetition of such chatges 
is not to be wondered at. He applied to the Society for leave 
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“ The Policy, Benevolence, and Charity, of the 
Royal Humane Society. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the Governors of that Institution, in the Parish 
Chureb of St. Botolph Aldersgate, on the a7th of 


ing the evil impression which the Bishop's note might make 
upon the minds of its readers. This request the Society dit not 
think proper to grant, as not chusing to take any part in the 
controversy. The Doctor then, as his last resource, appealed 
to the publick in a “* Defence of Public Education, 1802,” one 
of the most masterly apologies that ever appeared in print. It 
is true he speaks in a high tone, and, perhaps, in some. ro- 
spects he is too keen upon the Bishop and Dr. Rennell.  Nei- 
ther of these excellent Divines, however, have made any sort 
of reply to Dr. Vincent, though certainly something might have 
been expected from them, either to confirm their assertions, or 
in the way of retractation. Other Writers, however, have en- 
tered into the dispute. Amongst these, perhaps, the ablest was, 
“« Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Vincent's Defence of Public Educa- 
tion ; with an Attempt to state fairly the Question, whether the 
Religious Instruction and Moral Conduct of the rising Ge- 
neration are sufficiently provided for, and effectually secured, in 
our Schools and Universities. Together with the Sentiments of 
several late Writers, and others, on that important subject. By a 
Layman, 1802," Svo. It might have been expected that some 
other Heads of Schools would have entered their caveat also 
against the charges brought against them, but it seems that 
they rested satisfied with what has been so ably urged by Dr. 
Vincent, Since the agitation of the question, the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge have properly passed a resolution, 
that, for the future, nothing shall be appended to a Sermon 
preached before them but what has previously met with their 
sanction. ‘This measure, however, was not carried without 
violent opposition. The Dean's subsequent publications were, 
« 4 Sermon preached before the Honourable House of Commons, 
at St. Margaret's Westminster, on Tuesday June 1, 1802, being: 
the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving,” 4to. “ The Pe- 
riplus of the Erythrean Sea: Part the Second. Containing an 
Account cf the Navigation of the Antients, from the Gulpb of 
Elana in the Red Sea to the Island of Ceylon. With Disserta- 
tions, 1805,” 4to. “The Voyage of Nearchus, and the Periplus 
of the Exythrean Sea, translated from the Greek, 1809.” This 
Tearned Work is properly the third Volume of the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Antients. Asa pulpit orator, the Dean is 
distinguished by great animation, a clear and sonorous articula- 
tion, and a graceful dignity of manner. His Sermons are the 
compositions of a mind richly embued with divine and human 
learning, elegant in their language, yet sufficiently leveled to the 
plainest understandings. A fine Portrait of him was engraved 
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March, 1793, by the Rev. Samuel Glasse*, D. D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c.- and published by Request.” 


* « This truly benevolent Discourse, inscrihed, with great 
propriety, to the King, as Patron of the excellent Institution 
HC so warmly commends, is introduced by an Address to the 
Reader, which breathes the sentiments of Philosophy enlightened 
by Christianity. In the Sermon itself, taken from a sublime 
passage in Psalm Ixviii. 20, after an able statement of the pecu- 
liar excellence of the Society, Dr Glasse proceeds to describe, 
with peculiar energy, the variety of Charities with which this 
Metropolis abounds ; and concludes with an animated picture of 
that which gave occasion to the Sermon.” G. M. LXIIH. 843. 

} Student of Christ Church, Oxford; M.A. 1719; F.R.S. 
1764; B.and D.D. 1769; one of the Chaplains in ordinary to 
his Majesty, 1772; Recto? of Hanwell, Middlesex, 17. . (resigned 
to his son 1785); Rector of Wanstead, Essex, 1781 ; Vicar 
of Epsom, 1782 (resigned 1785) ; Prebendary of Shalford, in 
the Cathedral of Wells, 1791 ; Prebendary of Oxgate, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 1798; and a very intelligent and active Magistrate. 
Dr. Glasse was a very popular Preacher; and frequently employed 
his talents and eloquence in exciting to charity the congregations 
of the Metropolis and its vicinity. Amongst these were the fol+ 
lowing single Sermons: 1, “ At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, May 13,1773." 2. “ For the Marine Society, 
at St. Andrew's Church, being their Anniversary, Feb. 10, 1774."" 
3. “ The Origin of Consecrated Churches, and the Benefits of 
Public Worship ; preached at the Opening of the Parish Church 
of Clapham, Surrey, June 9, 1776.” 4. © The beneficial Effects 
of Harmony, preached at the Meeting of the Three Choirs in the 
Cathedral Church at Gloucester, Sept. 9, 1778.” 5. A Second 
Sermon before the Governors of the Marine Society, 1778." 
6. © Christian Fortitude particularly recommended in Times of 
Danger; preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, July 4, 1779.” 
7. © A Devout Observance of the Christian Sabbath recommended ; 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1781." 8. “ The Sin- 
ner’s Account fairly stated; preached at the ParishChurch of Han- 
well, in the County of Middlesex, May 6, 1781." 9. “ Before 
the Guardians and Governors of the Asylum for Helpless Orphans, 
May 19, 1781." 10. « Preached at Painswick, Gloucestershire, 
for the Sunday School in that Parish.” 11.  Preached in the 
Parish Church of Wanstead, July 15, 1787, in consequence of 
his Majesty's Royal Proclamation against Vice, Profaneness, and 
Tmmorality.” 12. “ Before the Governors of the Magdalen Hos- 
pital, London, on Wednesday, May 28,1788.” 13. « Forthe Royal 
Humane Society, March 17, 1793.” 14. « The Sinner encou- 
raged to Repentance : a Sermon preached at the Opening ef the 
Chapel of the new House of Correction for the County of Mid- 
dlesex, on Sunday Sept. 28, 1794, before the Chairman of the 
Sessions, and a Committee of Magistrates ; and published at their 
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« The History of the Antient and Royal Founda- 
tion, called the Abbey of St. Alban, in the County of 
Hertford; from the Foundation thereof in 793, to 


Request ; with a Prefatory Address to Magistrates in general, 
and to the Magistracy of the County of Middlesex in particular.” 
15, “A Word of Comfort to the Poor in their present Necessity ; 
a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Wanstead, in the 
County of Essex, on Sunday July 19, 1795 ; humbly inscribed to 
the Right Honourzble, the Honourable, and Reverend Members 
of the Committees for the Relief of the Poor.” 16.‘ National Libe- 
rality and National Reform recommended ; a Sermon preached 
in the Parish Chureh of St. George Bloomsbury, on Sunday 
February 4, 179%; published by Request.” 17. ‘ Sennacherib 
defeated, and his Army destroyed ; preached at Wanstead, Essex, 
on Sunday the 4th of September 1803 ; inscribed to the Million 
of Loyal Volunteers, and intended to be the Soldier's Manual.—Dr. 
Glasse published also a Translation, from the French, of ¢ Address 
from a Lady of Quality to her Children, when in the last Stage of a 
lingering Mness, 1777," in two small volumes. In_ 1787 he 
contributed largely to Mr. Mann-Godschal's excellent Pamphlet 
on the Police (which he revised through the press) ; and wrote 
the character of his friend Mr. Raikes in Gent. Mag. vol, LVILL. 
p. 1a.“ A Course of Lectures on the Holy Festivals ; with prac~ 
tical Remarks on each, and Exhortations to a more devout and 
serious Observance of them, 1797," Svo. A Plain and Prac- 
ticable Exposition of the Commandments, 1801,” Svo. 

Dr. Glasse lost his wife, Sept. 17, 1811; an event which he 

-did not long survive; dying, in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
April 27, 1812, aged 79; and, if the uniform efforts of a life 
to contribute to the long welfare and happiness of his friends * 
and the community at large, claim any praise, no man ever 
deserved it better of his country. 

The Rev. George-Henry Glasse, son of the last mentioned 
venerable Divine, was a Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
M.A. 1782; Rector of Hanwell, Middlesex, 1785; domestic Chap- 
Jain to the Duke of Cambridze, also domestic Chaplain to Lord 
Sefton. He married, Nov. 17, 1783, Miss Anue Fletcher, of Faling, 
whose death he thus elegantly recorded in Hanwell church-yard : 

« Hic, O quisquis es, paulisper immorare memorize 
Anna amantissime conjugis 
Georgii Henrici Glasse, A.M. 
hujusce pareeciz Rectoris, 
gwe, cum filiam ejusdem nominis, natu maximam, 
octodecennam virginem, Bristolienses ad fontes, 
heu! sero nimis comitata est ; 
ipsa moerens animi et cass spe maternA, ipsa morti occubuit prior; 
casti veruntamen amoris primitias iterum 
nost breve complexura eternoque fruitura consortio, felix ! 


‘ 
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its Dissolution in 1539; exhibiting the Life of each 
Abbot, and the principal Events relating to the 
Monastery during his Rule and Government. Ex- 


purius aliquid, sanctius, venustius, intravit sedes beatorum. 
Mla, die Junii quarto, hac vero ejusdem mensis tricesimo, 
Anno Domini 1802, spiritum Deo commendavit.” 

Mr. Glasse married, secondly, May 11, 1805, Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wheeler, Esq. ; and died Oct. 30, 1809, at the 
age of about 50.—He was in person short and fat; his face 
full, and rather handsome, with an expression of benevolence and 
intelligence. His manner was easy, but not elegant; and to 
strangers had the appearance of affectation. In talents and attain- 
ments he shone pre-eminent. His mind was fertile, acute, and 
eapacious ; it had an universal grasp, and embraced every art and 
science. His taste was more refined than pure—rather delicate 
than chaste. His memory was accurate and retentive ; the faci- 
lity with which he read and comprehended was wonderful: he 
seemed to take in every thing ata single glance, and to know 
almost intuitively what others had obtained by effort and labour, 
As he lived much in the world, and possessed great discernment, 
men and manners of every description were familiar to him ; 
nothing eluded his observation; nothing escaped his remem- 
brance. He associated with all ranks; knew their character- 
istic traits, and accurately sketched their distinguishing excel- 
Jencies and defects, His conversation was full of spirit and vi- 
vacity ; his language copious, and his terms select, enlivened 
with wit, enriched by fancy, and abounding with anecdote. 
He composed and wrote, with rapidity almost unequalled, in 
a style easy, elegant, and perspicuous, though somewhat dif- 
fuse. His matter was not always profound or original; but 
his reasoning was generally just, his arguments convincing, 
and, when .the subject admitted, embellished with a profusion 
of metaphor and imagery. There are passages in some of his 
writings which have all the warmth, vigour, and luminous il- 
lustration of Burke. With all these talents natural and acquired, 
he possessed the warmest feeliegs and most benevolent disposi- 
tion: he was manly and open, good-natured, hospitable, and 
liberal. Having a considerable income, and a large fortune in 
reversion, he indulged in the luxuries of the table, and in gene- 
ral habits of expence which were highly imprudent, and which 
involved him in frequent pecuniary embarrassments. These em- 
barrassments, added to some occurrences in which he had been 
harshly treated, and in which his character suffered through the 
indiscreet zeal of his friends, and the malignant spirit of his 
enemies, preyed on his susceptible mind; and, in an unhappy 
moment, the world_was deprived of a man of extraordinary wit, 
icarning, and genius ; who for maty years had been a blessing 
to his friends, and an ornament to human nature. His classical 
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tracted from the most faithful Authorities and Re- 
cords, both printed and manuscript, with Plates, 
and a Map of the County; Part I. [The Second 
Part was published in 1795.] By the Rev. Peter 
Newcome*, Rector of Shenley, Herts,” 4to. 


earning, if it did not rank him with the Parrs, the Burneys, or. 
the Porsons, was among the foremost of the second order. He 
had a very great facility in writing Greek verse; and his Trans- 
lation of ‘ Caractacus” and “ Samson Agonistes” into that lan- 
guage, when considered as the work of a young man, must ever 
remain a monument of his critical skill and profound erudition. 
His Caractacus appeared in the year 1751, wien the Translator 
was yet a Batchelor of Arts; and that of Sumson Agonistes 
in 1788. In 1791 he published ‘« A Sermon preached before 
the Guardians of the Asylum for helpless Orphans.” In 1792, 
« Contemplations on the Sacred History, altered from the Works 
of Bishop Hall ;” 4 vols. 12mo. Jn 1793, “ A Sermon preached at 
Hawwell, after reading his Maje-ty’s most gracious Letter in fa- 
vour of the French Emigrant Clergy.” In 1794, “ A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St Martin-in-the-Fields, at the 
Visitation of the Bishop of London.” In 1798, Twenty ‘ Ser- 
mons on various Subjects ; more particularly on Christian Faith 
and Hope, and the Consolation of Religion :” and in the same 
year, “ A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Hanwell, 
before the Members of the Volunteer Armed Association formed 
within the Parishes of Hanwell and Ealing, including New and 
Old Brentford, as Honorary Chaplain to the Corps.” In 1802, 
he published ‘ Louisa; a Narrative of Facts supposed to throw 
Light on the mysterious History of the ‘ Lady of the Haystack.’ 
Translated from a French Work published in the Imperial Do- 
minions 1785.” In 1803, ‘“* A Sermon preached at the Anniyer- 
sary Mccting of the Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul on Thursday May 12, 1803.” In 1804, “ The Sword 
of the Lord; a Sermon preached May 25, being the Day ap- 
pointed for a General Fast :" and in the same year he published 
another Volume of Sermons, altered from the Works of bishap 
Beveridye.—See more of him hereafter, under the year 1799. 

* This worthy Divine was educated at Hackney School, under 
his relation, Dr. Newcome ; whence he removed to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. LL. in 1750. 
The Rectory of Shenley had been purchased by his mother in 
1742, just before the death of Philip Faile, the Historian of 
Jersey, aud was held two years by another Peter Newcome, and 
seven more by Dr. Lewis, curate of Hackney, for Mr. Newcome, 
who held a living for some other person, which was filled before 
Shenley, to which he was instituted on his own petition in 1751. 
He was collated to a Prebend at Landaff in 1753 ; and to a Pre- 


bend at St. Asaph in 1764; which last he resigned to his brother 
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“The King’s House at Winchester, a Poem *, 
By the Rev, John Wool.” 

“ The First Book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity,” 8vo. 

The Fifth Volume of Dr. Kippis's Edition of the 
* Biographia Britannica.” 

“Testimonies to the Genius and Memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. By the Author of ‘ Imperfect 


By the appointment of his friend, J. Heathcote, esq. he twice 
preached Lady Moyer's Lectures ia St. Paul's, and was the last 
preacher upon that occasion, the institution having been origi- 
nally appointed for a certain term of years, which expired with 
his last lecture. His Lectures were so much approved, that he 
had once intended to have made them public. In 1786, he ob- 
tained the Rectory of Pitsey, in Essex, on the presentation of Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, Bart, He printed 1787, ‘‘ Maccabeis,” a 
Latin poem, 4to; and, in 1793, he published his * History of 
St. Alban’s, which has been well received. He died, at his 
sister's, at Hadley, near Barnet, Middlesex, aged upwards of 
70, of an inflammation on his lungs, occasioned by & neglected 
cold, April 2, 1797. His general and useful knowledge ren- 
dered him a valuable member of the community ; and his abili- 
ties, activity, and impartiality as a magistrate, will make him 
Jong remembered in the county of Herts. He made the rectory 
of Shenley worth near 400. per annum, and his predecessor im- 
proved it by building a very good parsonage-house and offices ; 
and Mr. Newcome left the rectory to his nephew, his brother's 
son, for whom his father, Prebendary in Wales, presented Mr. 
Hughes, till he could take it. 

* The Author of this Poem (which is distinguished both by 
spirit and harmony) was educated at Winchester, and Feilow of 
New College, Oxford, M. A. 1794. In 1806, whilst Rector of 
Blechford, Somerset, and Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Midhurst, Sussex, he published ‘‘ Biographical Memoirs” of 
his old Friend and Preceptor, Dr. Joseph V’arton, with his 
Poems and Letters. In the same year he was elected Head Master 
of Rugby School; and early in 1807 accumulated the degrees of 
B. and D.D, ’ 

+ For this partial re-publication, the Editor [Dr. Burgess, 
a bright ornament of the present Episcopal Bench} assigned two 
inducements ; the first, that it was printed some years ago with 
an expectation that Mr. Schomberg would present it to the 
Publick with an Introductory Discourse, for which he had pre- 
pared large materials, but which death prevented him from 
completing ; the second, that, it was conceived, it appeared 
at a seasonable juncture, when the great political experiment, 
which had been passing in France, would render Hooker's ge- 
neral principles more intelhicible. convincinec. and imouressive. * 
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Hints towards a new Edition of Shakespeare.” 
{Mr. Felton.]  4to. 

« A Picturesque Tour from Geneva to the Pen- 
nine Alps. ‘Translated from the French*.” Folio, 
with Twelve Plates. 

“ The Dream of an Englishman faithful to his 
King and his Country +,” 8vo. er 


* “ This splendid volume (a companion to the account of 
Nice) is a translation of a work printed at Geneva in the year 
1787, under the following tide ; ‘ Voyage Pittoresque aux Alpes 
Pennines, précédé de quelques observations sur les hauteurs de 
montagnes, glaciers, & des differens villages, qui se trouvent sur 
cette route. Suivi de quelques notes pour servir d'explication 
aux desseins qui composent cet ouvrage. Dédié & Son Altesse 
Royale La Princesse Sophie Matilde de Gloucester, Par Albanis 
Beaumont, Ingenieur-pensionné de Sa Majesté le Roi de Sar- 
daigne, & Professeur en Mathematiques et Fortification de Son 
Altesse Royale le Prince Guillaume de Gloucester,” 

M. Rev, N.S. XVI. 63. 

+ “ The original of this very interesting Pamphlet was the 
French, in which language it was published a considerable time 
before the appearance of the Translation ; professing, however, 
in the tide, by a very common and allowed species of fiction, 
to be translated from the English, It has been attributed, with 
great appearance of probability, to M. Lally Tolendal, in co- 
Operation with some person very intimately acquainted with the 
state of our interior politics. M., Lally is an able and elegant 
Writer ; and, if he be indeed the Author of this Tract, though 
he has reasons for taking an active interest in our prosperity, 
which every foreigner has not, we are greatly indebted to him 
for thus admirably pleading our cause, and unveiling the ini- 
quities which were then practised against us. The plan is this ? 
An Englishman, who has been absent a considerable time from 
his country, returns to it towards the latter end of the year 
1792, Alarmed, as all then were, except a few of remarkable 
courage, at the state of affairs, he makes it his business, with- 
in his own district, to trace the machinations of French emissaries 
to the utmost. Witha lively interest he attends the first Debates 
on the meeting of Parliament ; with his mind full of which he 
returns home fatigued, and dreams that he is called to the Privy 
Council; where, after he has given all the information he is 
master of, the King dictates tu him a Manifesto, which forms 
the body of the Tract. “The Manifesto sets forth at large the 
fair conduct of the King towards France, and the bad faith of 
that country towards us ; several particulars of which are set 
forth in a clearer and stronger light, that in any other publica- 
tion we have seen. The whole is well written, and deserved the 
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1794. 

“The History and Antiquities of Shenstone, in 
the County of Stafford, illustrated. Together with 
the Pedigrees of all the Families and Gentry, both 
Antient and Modern, of that Parish*. By the late 
Rev. Henry Sanders}, B.A. of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and Thirteen Years Curate of Shenstone,” 4to, 


* « The Village of Shenstone, situate in a pleasant part of 
the County of Stafford, and by all Travellers adinired as a beau- 
tiful and well-watered spot, has furnished copious materials for 
a description by the esteem and affection borne to its inhabitants 
hy their faithful Pastor; whose Son has done ample justice to his 
memory in his account of him prefixed, and to the attachment 
of his Parishioners by a feeling Dedication to them.—It is be- 
lieved there were more posthumous works than the present, 
which would have been serviceable to the Publick if transmitted 
to the press; but, as he had bequeathed one to a noble Lord, in 
hopes that he would have: condesceniled to have published it, 
there were together with it carried away very many manuscripts, 
which, we fear, are removed beyond the reach of recovery.” 

Gent. Mag. LXIV, 549. 

+ Mr. Sanders was, maternally, fourth in descent from a re- 
fugee family in Lorrain, His father has Jong been known and 
respected in the Counties of Worcester and Stafford. He 
Sanders, of Stourbridge, who married a daughter of Thomas Ro- 
gers, an eminent dealer in glass at Stourbridge, had four sons 
and two daughters. Of these, Thomas, the eldest, was a very 
learned and ingenious Surgeon and Apothecary, much esteemed 
by the celebrated George Lord Lyttelton, as also by a very pn- 
pulous neighbourhood, for his great success in inoculation, his 
personal character, and his ability in his profession ; Sarah, wife 
of William Grosvenor, of Kidderminster, Apothecary ; Henry, 
Anne, Susannah, Daniel, and John. As their father died dur- 
ing the minority of the younger children, they came under the 
care of their brother Thomas, who disposed of each as circum- 
stances and opportunities served. Henry seemed to be rather 
more favoured than his brothers Daniel and John, being, by 
education, good abilities, and the particular notice of the family 
of Rogers, well fitted for a somewhat superior rank in life. 
Though designed for the cloathing business, his genius and in 
clination Jed him to the study of medicine. He was a noted and 
valuable Apothecary and Chemist at Dudley in Worcestershire, 
and was the inventor of a very useful medical composition, 
which, in that part of the world, is exceedingly admired, and 
for which receipt a considerable premium was offered by a tearned 
Physician. ‘This Henry married Miss Rebecca Hawkes, of a re- 
spectable family, the descendants of whose brother live in great 


credit _ 
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credit, and one, if not two of them, in opulence at Dudley. 
Henry Sanders had by his wife Rebecca, cleven children living 
at one time, and at least nine at his decease; the eldest of whom 
was Henry, Author of the ‘ History of Shenstone.” Their fa- 
ther, with all his care and industry, was unable to provide them 
any pecuniary advantages worth mentioning, having barely a 
competency to support himself and daughters in the decline of 
life. A circumstance particularly favourable, however, attended 
his three eldest sons, the benefit of a grammar-school, which 
was highly blessed with two succeeding Masters; the former @ 
relation, the Rev. Pynson Wilmott, M. A. afterwards Vicar of 
Hales-Owen, Salop ; and the latter the Rev. Benjamin Clements, 
B. A.; afterwards Prebendary of the Collegiate Church, Minister 
of St. John’s, and Head Master of the Grammar-school, in Wol- 
verhampton. Henry, having attained an excellent classical edu- 
cation, was well qualified for either of the three learned profes- 
sions, and the clerical suited more the disposition of his mind; 
while his two brothers decidedly chose the medical. At length 
a great difficulty arose how he could be supported at the Univer- 
sity, even in the most frugal manner, since his father could 
spare but little from so large a family. A circumstance indeed 
occurred, which by many persons would have been eagerly em- 
braced. There was a contest between two distinguished houses 
for the representation of the County in Parliament ; and it was 
confidently said, that a Nobleman made an offer to assist the 
education of Henry, and advance him in future life, if his father 
would consent. Such a friendship might be, perhaps, owing to 
his Lordship's esteem for a near relation ; but the father would 
by no means accept the offer, his interest and regard being en- 
tirely devoted to the service of the noble family at Himley. By 
dint of industry and ability, however, Henry procured an exhi- 
bition, or clerkship, in Oriel College ; and was appointed by that 
Society to perform duty in King Edward's Hospital, a small dis- 
tance from Oxford, before he was in orders. By great prudence, 
many friends, and the favour of the College, he combated every 
pecuniary difficulty, and took the degree of B.A. ; which when 
he had detcrmined, he left the University, being desirous of en- 
countering no farther trouble in the pursuit of academical de- 
grees, But, although he had abandoned such inconveniences 
in the University, he had another still to struggle with immedi- 
ately, and that was how to be admitted into Holy Orders Not- 
withstanding all his literary merit, he found it no easy matter 
to obtain a title, as Curacies were at that time scarce, and Dr. 
Maddox, then Bisliop of Worcester, treated him rather ungra- 
ciously ; so that, between his disappointments with the beneficed 
Clergy, his numerous journeys, many expences, and an almost 
empty purse, the whole story, ag he related it, would incline the 
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situation, Some time after, having been regularly ordained, he 
resided upon a Curacy at Wednesbury, about four miles distant 
from his native town, the annual income of which did not ex- 
ceed 361, Whilst he officiated at that place, a respectable and 
rather wealthy family attracted bis esteem, which svon termi- 
nated in his marriage with the eldest daughter, Elizabeth Butler : 
but her family was not satisfied with her choice of a husband 
possessed of so small an income; and they were compelled to 
support themselves, and afterwards thcir infant, more than two 
years, upon 302. stipend, and the Vicarage-house in an adjoining 
parish, West Bromwich. Providence at length, after such a 
contented struggle with adversity, interposed in their behalf; 
and they were remored to Shenstone, a place not only delightful 
in its situation, but abounding with a number of worthy inha- ~ 
bitants. The Author was yo socner appointed to this comfort- 
able Curacy, than he was invited to be one of the reading and 
domestic Clergymen to Samuel Hill, Esq. in whom he not only 
obtained a friend, but a considerable increase of income, inso- 
much that the disobliged father abovementioned became so re- 
conciled to his daughter as to settle upon her the portion of a 
child. But this felicity was of short duration: He not only lost 
by death his benefactor Mr. Hill, but his wife did not survive her 
going to Shenstone more than about four years, The evening 
before she departed, she desired to see her only child, then not 
five years old. After giving some important instructions for his 
future life, she enjoined him “ to choose no ather than the cle- 
rical profession; that, be his fortune ever so small, he should 
disregard lucre, care of preferments, &c. ; for that employment, 
properly discharged, was superior to any other in the world.” 
The next morning, about seven o'clock, she sang an hymn, and 
instantly expired. Mr. Sanders still continued his Curacy of Shen- 
stone—in his own words, ‘ leving and beloved by his Parishio- 
ners” —till about the end of thirteen years, when, unhappily for 
himself, and disagreeably to all his flock, he accepted a station 
in King Edward the Sixth’s school at Birmingham, with a de- 
sign to superintend the education of his son, and obtain for him 
nn exhibition to College. Within two years of his leaving the 
Curacy of Shenstone, he was engaged by Humphrey Minchin, 
Esq. afterwards Member of Parliament for Bossiney, as private 
tutor to his two ellest sons, who, removing to Birmingham for 
education in that school, represented their former instructor in 
sucha favourable view to the Rev. Mr. Brailsford, Head-master, 
that the then vacant ulace of Assistant-teacher to the upper hoys 
proved an allurement, with a Curacy, and the idea of superin- 
tending his son’s education, to withdraw Mr. Sanders from 
Shenstone. His heart, however, being with his beloved people, 
and uneasy from the place he so delighted in, he was frequently 
occupied in preparing the History of the Parish where he had 
spent 
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spent the happiest part of his life. Though he afterwards gained 
a covofortable settlement as Master of the Free Grammar-school 
at Hales Owen, Salop, by the favour of George Lord Lyttelton, 
and through the reconsmendation of some friends, and also the 
perpetual Curacy of Gidbury Chapel, to which he was presented 
by the Rev. Pynson Wilmot; yet no place afforded hin consala- 
tion like Shenstone ; where, though he had it not in his power 
to end his days agreeably to his wishes, his will expressly charged 
that his remains should be deposited in the church where his 
pastoral duties had been so particularly acceptable. From the 
ume of his appointment at Hales Owen, which was in 1771, till 
his decease jn 1785, he had lain aside all thoughts of preferment, 
seemed little anxious about popular esteem, and devoted himself 
to retirement and study. He was tolerably conversant in alinost 
every branch of Literature, more especially Theology, History, 
and the Classics; and, had his abilities met with due encourage- 
ment in the early part of his life, he would have made a con- 
spicuous character in the learned world, The “ History of Shen- 
stone,” drawn up with great care and attention, after a long 
and painful discharge of the important duties of his sacred office, 
was prepared for the press during his residence at.Birmingham, 
where he had an inclination to have printed it ; and was after- 
wards from time to time inproved duriag his residence at Hales 
Owen, At the distance of twenty years, it was submitted to pub- 
lic inspection, as left by the Author, except with the addition 
in a very few places of a date, and occasionally a supplementary 
link in the connexion of a Pedigree.—His only son, the Rev. John 
Butler Sanders, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; M. A. 
1780; some tine Chaplain to the British Factory at Gottenburgh; 
well known and respected as a worthy and conscientious Divine, 
is now (1814) Curate of St. Augustin and St. Faith ; and Lec- 
turer of St. Olave, Jewry, and St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane ; and 
Second Grammar Master of St. Olave’s School in Tooley Street. 

* « With renewed pleasure we azain meet our worthy uld 
Friend and Correspondent issuing from the press, in the vigour 
of advanced age, with an historical work compiled in the vigour 
of middle life. We congratulate the lovers of our National His- 
tory and Antiquities on this valuable addition to them; and 
heartily wish our worthy Friend may enjoy life and health to pur- 
sue, as we hear he intends, his intention of giving us memoirs 
of Bishop Grosseteste’s predecessors in the See of Lincoln.” 

Gent. Mag. LXIP. 151, 
+ “ This Poem is printed for the emolument of the widow and 
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the yellow-fever, and who resolutely brought his ship inte Gi- 
braltar, and several times into Minorca, during the Sieges. This 
circumstance alone would disarm criticism, if the manly senti- 
ments of the Author, and the glorious subject on which he so 
warmly writes, were not sufficient to secure our commendation.” - 
Gent, Mag. LXIV. 1128. 

* The following Dedication to this Poem contains sentiments 
of which every Englishman may be proud. 

«To Hans Sloane, Esq, M. P. for Christ-Church, Hampshire, 
Colonel of the North Hants Regiment of Militia. 

** Sir, When men of. considerable landed property quit do- 
mestic ease to bustle through the tented field, such deserve well 
of their Country ; at the same time they prove the good policy 
of being ready to protect the Nation, and the great stake they 
have in it. I have often followed you, when at the head of your 
family of Five HUNDRED; and have been highly gratified at the 
attention of the men, and the skill in manceuvring them, That 
your Regiment should be well-disciplined, is not astonishing, 
when we have witnessed the activity of your honest Veteran, who 
is constantly about them. A Regiment of Desperadoes may Le 
forced into the nicest point of field propriety; but the greatest 
pride of a National Militia is the enrolling of hardy friends toge- 
ther, and bringing the leading character of the Connty along 
with them. Who, but a decent race of husbandmen, when a 
Company had been violently cheated by a baker, and half the in- 
forming money offered to them, would have spontaneously said, 
« We do not prosccute for monev, but for justice !" and modestly 
declined the sum tendered by the Mayor of Rochester? I never 
saw one soldier in liquor during the four months [ was encamped 
with them ; and I do not remember one man being absent from 
aroll-call during that time. These facts speak too well to be 
commented upon, and convince us how much we may depend 
upon this our virtuous national force. When the Militia was called 
out, I followed our mutual friend, and had the luck to be in 
your Regiment; and | esteem it a most fortunate event, as it 
made me acquainted with some valuable Officers, and } have had 
an opportunity of studying the native character of that most use- 
ful order of our fetlow-creatures in the Hampshire Husbandmen. 
I only left you because the alarais that were afloat when you 
were embodied had subsided ; but, should bivasion or necessity 
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call forth the exertion of every Englishman, I am glad to have 
your promise that I shall be received as a Volunteer. There is 
only one man that I should give the preference to, but who has 
retired from the Army. When my native Town of Manchester 
nobly gave One Thousand Men to Government, and even cloathed 
them until they arrived at Gibraltar, they were put under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Gledstanes, A finer Regiment of 
recruits had never been seen before ; and, in a very short time, 
from the indefatigable exertions of the Colonel, they were com- 
pletelydisciplined. He treated them with strictness, withoutseverity; 
humanity, without relaxing in duty ; he so well won them, the 
remains (for they are sadly thinned !) speak of him as theix father. 
Charge me with partiality—but I never saw so fine a body of men, 
or more undaunted soldiers, than the Old Royal Manchester Vo- 
lunteers; and it is not to he wondered at, when they had such dis- 
tinguished Regiments to imitate, in the old corps of the Garrison. 
Iwas the oldest man but one,in aCompany of one hundred strong, 
at twenty-one; and it is great credit to them, and satisfaction to 
their Officers, to have,seen them return to their looms with as 
much industry as they had shewn alertness against the common 
Enemy of Gibraltar. “You, Sir, may judge what that corps once 
was, by the appearance their countrymen made at Brighton en- 
campment, where we had the pleasure of sceing the Lancashire 
and the Hampshire men good-humoured, and hand-in-hand to- 
gether—in countenance they resembled the younger brothers of 
the Lancashire Militia. My countrymen having for an Adjutant 
an Officer who entered the Army the same day I did, and whose 
conduct was conspicuous on every occasion—and I know no one 
who is agreater honour to his native place than my friend—this 
young man, when a store, in which an amazing quantity of 
flour was on fire from the Enemy, though not on duty, collected 
the unemployed of the Regiment, and, in the midst of the flames 
and fire, saved a great number of barrels; for which, the next 
morning, General Elliot thanked him, and gave him a hand- 
some present to distribute amongst his men ; and the Garrison 
may be said to be obliged to this enterprising young Officer for 
asupply of bread. Justice induces me to mention, what his mo- 
desty would never allow him to speak of, I know it is right, both 
towards Colonel Gledstanes and yourself, to say, you have often 
in the field, and in your humane manners to the men, reminded 
me of him ; and the.only reason why I could give a preference is 
a just one—gratitude to the man who taught me to be a Soldier, 
and who, like yourself, always treated me as a Friend. In pre- 
senting to you this production of my Gibraltar idle-hours, I have 
in recollection the friendship that subsisted between you and 
General Elliot, who, it is distressing to think, like the invincible 
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Marlborough, was fallen almost to a state of fatuity before he 
died ; and we have heard, with disgust, the malevolent charge 
him with being ostentatious, when, alas! he has only acted 
from a relaxed state of intellect. I cannot, good Sir, offer you 
the studied efforts of the closet—-I am no scholar ; but you have 
the unlaboured effusions of a mind that was in the midst of the 
scenes it attempts to describe; and, if it may tend to give an 
unadorned account of an event the world was once interested 
about, it will not concern me if I should be said to fail in the 
Poetry. May dissensions in this most favoured Country cease ! 
may we lay our shoulders to the wheel, and not forget the soil 
we have to protect (with all its valuables), if rashness should dare 
to invade it!—and, in due time, may the errors complained of 
be wisely corrected! and ‘ God-save the King,’ and happiness to 
the people! [have the honour to subscribe myself, with regard 
arid esteem, dear Sir, &c. &e. Josera Bupwortu.” 

* This modest Author is well known and duly respected at 
Margate ; where he has Jong been one of the foremost in every 
charitable and philanthropic institution—particularly in the pub- 
lic Schools in that town, and the Sea-Bathing Infirmary in its 
iinmediaté-vicinity. He has also for many year's been an esteemed 
Correspondent in the pages of Mr, Urban, sometimes under his 
own-signature, but oftener under initials assumed from the title 
of an office he very commendably fills; narnely, “T.MOT.F.S.M. 
Anglic?, “ The Master of the Free School, Margate.” 

+ James Stwart, Esq. was born in Creed Lane, London, in 
1713: His father was a native of Scotland; his mother from 
Wales, Though in humble circumstances, they were honest and 
worthy people; and gave their son the best education in their 
power, At his father’s death, the widow was left with four-children, 
of whom Mr. Stuart was the eldest, totally unprovided for. He 
exhibited, at 4 very early period of life, the seeds of a strong ima- 
gination, brilliant talents, anda general thirst for knowledge ; draw- 
ing and painting were his first occupations, and these he pursued 
with such unabated perseverance and industry, that, while yet a 
boy, he contributed very essentially to the support of his widowed 
mother and her little family, by designing and painting fans 
for the famous Goupee of the Strand ; in whose care he some 
time after placed one of his sisters, as shop-woman, and for 
many years continued to pursue the same mode of maintaining 

. the rest of his family. Notwithstanding the extreme pressure 
of such a charge, and notwithstanding the many inducements 
which constantly attract a young man of lively genius and 
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in those studies which tended to the perfecting himself in the 
art he loved. He attained a very accurate knowledge of ana- 
tomy; he became a correct drafisman, and rendered himself 
a master of veometry, and all the branches of the mathematics 
so necessary to form the mind of a good painter: and it is no 
Jess extraordinary than true, that necessity and application were 
his only instructors ; he has often confessed that he was first led 
into the obligation of studying the Latin language by the desire 
of understanding what was writen under prints published after 
pictures of the antient masters. As lis years increased, so his 
information accompanied their progress; he acquired a great 
proficiency in the Greek language, and his unparalleled strength 
of mind carried him into the familiar association with most of 
the sciences, and chiefly that of Architecture. His stature was of 
the middle size, but athletic; of robust constitution, and a 
natural courage invincible by terror; and a bold perseverance, 
unshaken by the most poignant difficulties. The following fact 
may serve as a proof cf his fortitude :—A wen had grown to an 
inconvenient size upon the front of his forehead. One day being 
in conversation with an eminent surgeon, he asked how it could 
be removed. The Surgeon acquainted him with the length of 
the process; to which Mr, Swart objected on account of its in- 
terruption of bis pursuits, and asked if he could not cut it out, 
and then it would be only necessary to heal the part, The Sur- 
geon replicd in the affirmative, but mentioned the very excru- 
ciating pain and danger of such an operation, Upon which Mr. 
Stuart, after a minute’s reflection, threw himself back in his chair, 
and said, “1 'H sit still, do it now.” ‘The operation was performed 
with success.—With such qualifications, though yet almost in 
penury, he conceived the design of seeing Rome and Athens ; but 
the ties of filial and fraternal affection made him protract the 
journey til] he could enswe a certain provision for his mother, and 
his brother and second sister. His mother died: he had soon after 
the good fortune to place his brother and sister ina situation likely 
1o produce them a comfortable support; and then, with a very 
scanty pittance in his pocket, he set out, in 1741, on foot, upon 
his expedition to Rome ; and thus he performed the greatest part 
of -his journey; travelling through Holland, France, &c, and 
stopping through necessity at Paris, and several other places in 
his way, where, by his ingenuity as an Artist, he procirred some 
moderate supplies towards prosecuting the rest of his journey. 
At Rome he was joined by Mr. Revett; and at that place they 
continued six or seven years, engaged closely in the study of 
Painting, and there, in 1748, they jointly circulated ‘ Pro- 
posals for publishing an authentic De: ion of Athens, &c,” 
For that purpose they quitted Rome in March 1750; but did 
got reach Athens till March 1751; where, in about two months, 
they were met by Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Wood ; whose admira- 
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tion of the great qualities and wonderful perseverance of Mr. 
Stuart secured their patronage both for himself and Mr. Revett. 
The generous-spirited and enterprising Dawkins, in particular, 
was glad to encourage associates in scientific investigation, 
who possessed equal ardour with himself, but with very -un- 
equal means, for prosecuting thosé enquiries in which they 
were all engaged with so much similarity of disposition and 
eagerness of pursuit. They had not the happiness of seeing 
their friend Mr. John Bouverie at Athens; as that gentle- 
man never visited the Antiquities of Athens, Balbec, or Pal- 
myra; but died Sept.$, 1750, in his 29th year, at Smyrna, 
where he was buried with along and elegant inscription on 
his tomb*. During his residence at Athens, Mr. Stuart be- 
came a master of Architecture and Fortification; and, having 
no limits to which his mind could be restricted, he engaged 
in the army of the Queen of Hungary, where he served a cam- 
paign voluntarily as chief engineer. On his return to Athens, 
he applied himself more closely to make drawings, and take 
the exact measurements of the Athenian Architecture. He left 
Athens in 1753, still accompanied by his friend Revett; and, 
after visiting Thessalonica, Smyrna, and the Islands of the Archi-. 
pelago, arrived in England in the beginning of 1755, after a 
laborious and expensive expedition of five years; and in 176% 
they, published the result of their accurate observations and 
measuremenits, in “ The Antiquities of Athens ;” which, from 
its classical accuracy, will ever remain as an honour to this Na- 
tion, and-as a lasting monument of their skill. The First Volume’ 
was beautifully printed by John Haberkorn, and graced with a 
long and respectable List of Subscribers ; the Dedication to the 
King is signed by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Revett, but the Preface by 
Mr. Stuart only. The Second Volume was left by Mr. Stuart in 
1787 completed at the press; and the plates so forward, that it 
was published in 1789 (see p. 57). The drawings for the Third - 
Volume also were then left ready, and some of them engraved +. 
This work, and the long walk the Author took to cull materials 
to complete it, have united themselves as the two most honour- 
able lines of descent from whence he derived the title of Aruenran 
Sruart, accorded to him by all the Learned in this country. 
On his arrival in England, Mr. Stuart was received into the 
family of Mr. Dawkins; and, among the many Patrons which a 
report of his extraordinary qualifications acquired him, the fi 
Lord Anson led him forward to the reward most judiciously cal- 


# See it in Sir Egerton Brydges’s Peerage, vol. V. p. 72. 

4 In 1793 an elegant little quarto volume was published, under the 
title of “* A Picturesque Tour through Part of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
containiug many new Remarks on the present State of Society, Remains 
of Ancient Edifices, &c. with Plates after Designs by James Stuart, Esq. 
E. S. and Author of the Antiquities of Athens, By an 
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culated to suit his talents and pursuits: it was by his Lordship's 
intment that Mr. Stuart became Surveyor to Greenwich 
lospital, which he held till the day of his death with universal 
approbation. He constantly received the notice and esteem of 
Lord sonia ats and most of the Nobility and Gentry of taste 
and power. sides his appointment at Greenwich Hospital, the 
additions and rebuilding of that part which was destroyed by the 
fire there, were conducted under his direction. He built several 
00d houses in London—Mr. Anson's in St, James's Square, Mrs. 
Rontaaus's in Portman Square, &c. &c. Whatever new project 
he engaged in, he pursued with such avidity, that he seldom quitted 
it whilethere was any thing further to be learnt or understood from 
it.. Thus he rendered bimself skilful in the art of engraving; like- 
wise of carving ; and his enthusiastical love for antique elegance 
made him also an adept in all the remote researches of an Anti- 
quary. But, in this display of his talents, let me not omit to offer 
a just tribute to his memory as a man. ‘Those who knew. him 
intimately, and had opportunities of remarking the nobleness of. 
his soul, will join in claiming for him the title of Citizen of the 
World ; and, if he could be charged with possessing any parti- . 
ality, it was to Merit in whomsoever he found it. Raised by 
his own abilities.and integrity, from the utmost abyss of pe- 
nury to the most pleasing condition of respectable affluence, 
without servility, without chicane, without any stratagem, 
by the bold efforts of unconquerable perseverance, prudence, 
and an independent mind! He was a great humourist in the 
most. avveeable sense of the word; an attentive observer of 
men and manners; and, having learned that here were clubs 
of: artists, &c. held at certain porter-houses in his neighbour- 
hood, belonging to which were some odd geniuses, men of an 
original turn of thinking and conversation, he would, occa- 
sionally, when his evenii were not otherwise engaged, re- 
sort for variety to such » in order to smoke his darling 
pipe, and listen to their curious debates, &c. At these places 
he was received with much respect by the company, who thought 
themselves highly honoured by his presence: and often, on the 
next day, would he entertain his friends of the higher orders 
with his pleasant details of what usually passed at such droll 
assemblies, Dean Swift and Hogarth often did the same ; and, 
to the ideas which they acquired on such occasions, the world is 
indebted for many of those admirable strokes of humour which 
have distinguished the pen of the one and the pencil of the other. 
Mr. Stuart was twice married. His first choice, about 1760, fell 
upon his housekeeper, a very good woman, by whom he had a 
son, who died at the age of four or five years. His second wife 
* was a Miss Blackstone, whose father was a farmer in Kent; and 
to this very young lady he was united when he was about the 
age of 67. By her had four children; one of as a 
OY y 
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boy, was the very “ image-and superscription” of himself, both 
in body and mind ; he manifested a most’ astonishing turn’ for 
drawing, even before he was three years: old; and would, imi- 
tate, with pen or pencil, every thing he saw lying on his father's 
table. This child (his father's darling) died of the small-pox 
towards the latter end of the year't787 ; and Mr. Stuart's health 
declining very rapidly from that time, he died Feb. 2,°1788, ‘in 
his 76th year, and was buried in the vault of the church-of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, His eldest son, a fine boy then’ about 
seven years old, was placed at Hammersmith, under the care of 
that eminent Scholar Mr. (now the Rev. Dr.) Charles Burney ; 
and his two daughters, the eldest about eight years old, at Mrs. 
Scott's in the same village. A Portrait of Mr. Stuart, drawn 
and engraved by E. Knight, was published by his Widow in 1789. 

* Mr. Nicholas Revett, younger son of Andrew Revett, Esq. 
of Brandeston Hall, Suffolk, was by profession an Architect ; 
and it wis from him that Mr. Stuart first caught his ideas of 
that science, in which (quitting the Painter's art) he afterwards 
made so ednspicuous a figure. Their acquaintance first began 
at Rome ; whence they travelled to Athens, for the purpose of 
investigating the remains of antient grandeur still to be found 
in the ruins of that celebrated Metropolis. Mr. Revett also 
travelled through Asia Minor with Dr. Chandler, and pub- 
lished the”Ionian Antiquities: being engaged fér that pur- 
pose by the Dilettanti Society: At the distance of 40 years, 
at the request of Sir Lionel Lyde, Bart. of Ayott St. Laurence, 
Herts, Mr. Revett added ‘another trophy to his architectural 
fame. The old church, at ‘the “back of Sir Lionel's Mansion- 
house, being dilapidated, though ‘not’ iiicapable of restoration 
at a far less expence ; it was ‘detertnifed to erect a new one, 
fronting the house, at the Westein extremity of the Park, in a 
style of Architecture not confined ‘to ary one Grecian model ; 
and the following inscription is plated of a pedestal supporting 
an urn under a Colonmade fihking the entrance : 

“ Nicoravus Revz7t, Suffolciencis ; 
qui, plurimos annos 
Rome, ‘Athenis, et’ Smyriiz, commoratus, 
; * hance Ecclesiam, 
ad antique Architécture exemplaria 
que in Grecid, atque ASA Minori, adhue visuntur, 
; designavit, extruxit, decoravit ; 
: Hoc Monumentum posuit 
sumptibus Lronertr Lype, Baronetti, mpccrxxxviu.” 

On a corresponding pedestal is ‘an inscription to Sir Lionel 
Lyde, Bart. who died in 1791, aged 68.—After the new church 
had been consecrated+, and made use of, Bishop Thurlow refused 

+ See the ceremony of the consecration, Gent. Mag. LIX..370. 
Le 
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Newton* ; who superintended also a part of the 
Third, when his death, in 1790, again interrupted 
the printing of the Work-+; which found, however, 
an. able continuatorf in Mr. Reveley§. A Fourth 


his Heence to take down the old one, which still remains, with 
the monuments of its patrons and benefactors, a beautiful ruin. 
—Mr. Reveit, who was described in 1789 as ‘‘ occasionally 
enlivening a small select circle of friends with his lively conver- 
sation,” died, at a very advanced age, in June 1804. The effecta 
of his labours and researches will for ever remain monuments 
of his memory and talents as an Artist, whilst those noble 
publications of Palmyra, Balbeck, and the Ionian Antiquities, 
are admitted into the cabinets of the curious. His valuable Li- 
brary of books of Architecture, and Drawings by himself and 
others, including many on sacred subjects in four volumes by Dr. 
Stukeley, was sold by Mr. Christie on the 26th and 27th of June. 

* William Newton, Esq. Clerk of the Works at Greenwich 
Hospital, Architect of the then newly erected part of that 
noble building, died at Sidford, near Sidmouth, in July 1790. 

+ The Three Volumes contain 281 Plates, engraved by the 
best Artists, of Views, Architecture, Plans, &c. with Letter-press, 
historical and descriptive, ilustrating by a research of many 
years’ labour and great expence, the purest examples of Grecian 
Architecture, many of which no longer exist, and the traces of 
thein can be found only in this work. . 

+ “ With pleasure we resume the contemplation of this work, 
which does sv much credit to the national genius and taste, and 
completes Mr. Stuart’s plan; and to regret the loss of its Author 
as its Editor, would be to pay a bad compliment to the Friend who, . 
on the death of Mr. Newton, undertook that task for the present 
volume. This friend is no other than Mr. Reveley, whose draw- 
ings brought all Athens and Egypt before our eyes, when he ex~ 
hibited them to select visitors, and make us regret that he has 
not yet offered them to the Publick. Who so fit to express the 
ideas of Mr. Stuart, and to supply them, as a man who had him- 
self attentively examined the same stibjects? Accordingly Mr. 
Reveley candidly informs us where he has filled up the interstices 
both of description and drawing, and continued Mr. Stuart's 
observations by his own when he visited the spot in 1785,” 

Gent. Mag. LXV. 137. 

§ Mr. Willey Reveley, a man of great attainments in his science, 
had followed the steps of Athenian Stuart, in his travels through 
Greece, and residence at Athens; and had availed himself of al! 
the advantages which might be derived from visiting the archi- 
tectural remains in that part of the East. His collection of 
drawings, universally known to all the lovers of art, and ad- 
mirers of Classic Antiquity, were made during his progress; in 
which, 1 have been informed, he accompanied Sir Richard 

Worsley, 
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Volume, containing more than 70 Plates, may 
shortly be expected, under the superintendance of 


Worsley, till, on some difference, they separated, and Mr. Reveley 
retained his own drawings, which he afterwards exhibited to 
his particular friends. His principal work is the New Church 
at Southampton, which possesses great merit as it is; and would 
have been a very distinguished monument of his talents, if hig 
original design had been completed, and he had nat been curbed 
and controuled in the progress of it by his employers, His Plans 
for Wet Docks on the Thames, which were offered to the consi- 
deration of Parliament, display a very comprehensive knowledge 
of the various branches of his profession connected with such an 
undertaking, We have heard that he first suggested the cin- 
version of the Isle of Dogs to that use. These Plans he sometimes 
thought of publishing, with large explanations and technical ae- 
counts of every part; but 1 know not how far he had proceeded, 
or whether he had proceeded at all, in fulfilling such an inten- 
tion. He was once tantalized with the flattering expectation of 
being employed at Bath, in erecting a suite of buildings fora new 
arrangement of the public baths in that city. He accordingly 
made designs of great beauty and elegance, replete with conve- 
nience, full of rare contrivance, and disposed in an original style 
of accommodation. But this bope passed away, as Mr. Reveley’s 
hopes were very apt to do. In 1795 he was the Editor of Mr. 
Stuart's Third Volume ; and was peculiarly quotified, by his 
local and professional knowledge, for that office. He had been 
a pupil of Sir William Chambers ; and, with all the subsequent 
advantages derived from travel and residence in Italy and Greece, 
st might have been supposed that he had a very fair prospect of 
success in his profession. But Mr. Reveley had rather an aukward 
way of Jetting loose his opinions ; and had habituated himself to 
a sarcastic mode of delivering them. It need not be added, that 
such qualities were not caleulated to render him popular; and 
itis apprehended that they influenced many, who were disposed 
to employ him, to seek Architects of a more pliant and accommo- 
dating disposition. He entertained a very high opinion of the 
profession of an Architect ; but it did not check his industry by 
any supeycilious affectation of importance, for he sought employ- 
ment wherever a liberal spirit would permit him to seek it. Thie 
activity, however, appears, from some untoward circumstance 
or other, to have been continually bafed. He once made a 
journey to Canterbury, with a set of admirable designs for a 
County Infirmary, in consequence of an advertisement from the 
Governors of the then projected Hospital in that City, which in- 
vited Architects to make proposals for the erection of such an 
edifice. His designs were approved and admitted ; but, after 
some consideration, the Committee appointed to conduct the 
business proposed to purchase the drawings, and trust the exe- 
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Mr. J. Taylor, an intelligent and enterprizing 
Publisher of Works of Architecture. 

« Albion, a Poem,” by Mr. Waller. 

« An Appendix to the Report of the Select Com-~ 
mittee * of Tequiy, appointed by a General Court of 
Governors of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and 
Bethlem, Jan. 10, 1792,” 4to. 

“ The Medical Spectator}, Vols. I. and II.” 8vo.f 


cution of them toa country builder, in order to save the expence 
of an Architect, Mr. Reveley, mortified at this treatment of his 
professional character, rather warmly, but very innocently ob~ 
served, that to commit a work of such consequence to a common 
Carpenter, when an Architect was at hand, would be as injucticious 
as if,any one, in a case of great danger, should apply to an 
Apothecary when he could consult a Physician. It was stated 
at the time that a member of the Committee was an. Apo- 
thecary ; and Mr. Reveley was astonished to find himself and 
his designs dismissed, to make room for a Builder, who probably 
was not qualified to make such frivolous distinctions. ‘This ac- 
complished Architect was a man of strict integrity in all his deal- 
ings, and the little eccentricities of his character had no ten- 
dency to weaken the main supporters of it. He died, after a few 
hours illness, in the prime of life, July 6, 1799. ; 

* On the Report of that Committee, of which I had the ho- 
nour of being an active Member, many useful regulations were 
introduced in those munificent and truly Royal establishments. 

+ ‘ The ingenious Author of this Miscellany, in imitation of 
his predecessor the Spectator, begins by giving an account of 
himself, and seven companions, members of the Medico-Specta- 
torial-Club, who are all engaged in the different branches of the 
practice of Physic. We may, therefore, expéct in the course of 
the Work, observations on every thing new cr important in that 
Science. The principal part of the first Volume is employed in 
examining the Harringtonian, system df the atmosphere, and the 
use of respiration, contrasted’ with the opinions on thase suib- 
jects, of Priestley, Lavoisi¢r, Black, Crawford, &c.—In the. 
course of the Volume are many ‘humourous and entertaining 
papers, anecdotes, &c. intended probably to amuse and relieve 
the Reader, amidst his more grave and serious lucubrations ; 
and with that view, we will add, they may be read with ad- 
vantage.” British Critic, HI.699, 700. 

+ Fhis scientific and very amusing work, not meeting with 
the encouragement which it well deserved, was closed when 
a small part only of the Third Volume was completed. The 
Author was shrewdly suspected to be Dr. John Sherwen, an 
inent Phi sician at Bath, and a strenuous advocate for the 
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“Poems, Lyric and Pastoral. By Edward Wil- 
liams*, Bardd wrth Fraint a Defod Beirdd Ynys 
Prydain,” 2 vols, 12mo. ; 

“ A Discourse, by way of a General Preface 
to the Quarto Edition of Bishop Warburton’s 
Works; containing some Account of the Life, 
Writings, and Character of the Author.” 4to. 

“The Works of William Hay, Esq.” collected, in 
Two handsome Quarto Volumes ; now become ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

A new Edition of “ Bishop: Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” 3 vols. 8vo. 

* The Will of King Henry the Eighth, from an 
authentic Copy, in the Hands of an Attorney: [Mr, 
Francis Searle.” 4to.> 

“ A Sermon, preached at St. Magnus Church, 
London Bridge, at the Anniversary of the Royal 
Humane Society, on Sunday, March 23, 1794. 


* “ Dr. Johnson, with his usual peculiarity, somewhere says 
of the work of an uneducated Writer, that, compared with ex- 
cellence, it is nothing, but is very well for the person who wrote 
it. The Poems before us, which are the production of a Welsh 
Mason, deserve a more favourable sentence, and will be read 
with lively interest by all such as desire to become acquainted 
with the long-hidden scrolls of Cvmbric verse.—On the whole, 
these volumes merit attention, and atiord much amusement: 
but we think that the really ingenious Author would better 
have consulted the permanence of his reputation by suppressing 
a portion of his effusions, and by making public only his more 
select productions.” M. Rev. N. 8. XTIT. 405, 414. 

+ “ This makes the Collection of what are called Royal Wills 
complete. Mr. Nichols published all the Royal Wills known to 
be extant, from the reign of William the Conqueror to that of 
Henry the Seventh. Henry the Seventh’s Will was, published 
separately ; and this of Henry the Eighth, being printed in the 
same size with the preceding, will be thankfully received by all 
to whom the former were of value.” British Critic, 111, % ee s 

} For Mr. Urban’s account of this and of two other of the 
early Discourses of one of the first Scholars and one of ‘the 
most energetic Preachers of the present age, seé Gent. Mag. 
LXIIJ. 255, 1122; LXIV 911; one of which articles shall be 
transcribed : “ We have frequently heard the claisical attain- 
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By Thomas Rennell, D. D.* late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Magnus. 
—— Ad sidera rursus 
ZEtheria et superas coli venisse sub auras — 
—-Ecce repertores medicine talis et artis. Wine.” 
« A concise Treatise on the Courts of Law of the 
City of London. By Thomas Emerson-}, an At- 


loving the Brotherhvod, fearing God, and honouring the King,’) 
Dearing sure evidence of a strong and manly spirit, cannot fail 
to extend and confirm his great character. In the Second 
(* Principles of French Republicanism essentially founded on 
Violence and Blood-guiltiness,’) he sets out with general obser- 
vations on the necessity of Government to keep mankind in 
order; anda remark, that the caution against blood-guiltiness 
applies alike to the governed as well as governors ; paints the 
horrid scenes acting in France; and concludes with a pathetic 
warning to his audience to profit by the same example.’ In the 
‘Third Sermon, Dr. Rennell takes occasion to remonstrate 
against ‘the dangerous and spreading prevaleace of the vice of 
Gaming. ‘ Think,’ says he, ‘ that in all these scenes which every 
day announces to us as exhibiting in the politer part of the Me- 
tropolis, when rank and elegance combine their powerful and 
fascinating delusions, when every external decoration which art 
and splendour can devise, is subsidiary to them — think that, 
in the midst of these seductive scenes, you see Ruin, Fraud, 
Beggary, and untimely Death—think that you see the hand of 
the Suicide lifted against himself, and that Suicide your own 
darling child! gone forward to the bar of eternal justice, as a 
swift witness against the authors of his existence, for having 
early sown in him the seeds of temporal destruction and eternal 
death — and then, if possible, think the faithful. Ministers of 
Christ too importunate when they exhort you to flee, in the 
early stages of these calamities, as for your lives, when they warn 
you, even in those habits which to careless and unthinking 
minds appear of an indifferent tendency, not to spurn the 
dictates of nature and conscience, and to expose those whom 
God has consigned to your protection and care to the flood- 
gates of such wickedness, anguish, aud desolation !” 
Gent. Mag. LXIV.831. 

* Thomas Rennel}, of King’s College, Cambridge; B. A. and 
Prebendary of Winchester, 1777; M. A. (per Literas Regias) 
1779; Rector of St. Magnus and St. Margaret, London, 1792 

esigned 1808) ; D. D. 1794; Master of the Temple, 1797 ; 

bendary of Harleston, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 

1802; Dean of Winchester 1805 ; and Rector of Alresford, 
Hants, 1809. . 

+ Mr. Emerson was of Staple Inn ; a man of strict integrity, 
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torney of the Court of King’s Bench, and one of 
the Four Attornies of the Lord Mayor's Court *.” 

* Account of a rich illuminated Missal, executed 
for John, Duke of Bedford, Regent of France 
under Henry V1.-++; and afterwards in the Possession 
of the late Duchess of Portlandt,” 4to. 


and of eminence in his profession. He had purchased, in 1788, 
the office of one of the Attorneys of the Lord Mayar's Court ; and 
in the Long Vacation of 1801, being on a visit to his friends at 
Newcastle, he was unfortunately drowned in the Tyne in the 
beginning of October. 

* « Among the many valuable privileges appertaining to the 
City of London by prescriptive right, we look upon the Judicial 
Franchise of that City as worthy of particular attention. This 
Franchise, as exercised through the City Courts of Law, of ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, is the subject of the following sheets. The 
City's Courts, which may be said to be Courts of Ordinary Juris- 
diction, are four in number; namely, the Court of Hustings, 
the Mayor's Court, and the two Sheriffs’ Courts, each whereof 
hath juxjsdiction throughout the whole City, so far as relates to 
the matters respectively cognizable therein ; but those Courts 
differ materially as to the objects of their Jurisdiction ; they vary 
too as to the mode of holding Pleas, some of them i 
that power by virtue of an original right which is inherent in 
them; to others it is given by the King’s writ issuing out of . 
Chancery. Those Courts are likewise of different degrees of pre- 
eminence, some of them being superior to, and exercising a 
controul over the others, in some cases before, in others after 
judgment, of all which matters we shall treat under the proper 
heads to which they belong.” Author's Introduction. : 

+ ‘* This account of a most curious Missal is remarkably well 
drawn up; and sets in a strong point of view the useless industry 
of Superstition.” M. Rev, N. S. XV. 33. 

t This bibliographical treasure, it is well known, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Edwards, of Pall Mall ; whose purse, or whose 
spitit, exceeded that of even Crowned Heads; and to -Mr. 
Edwards the publication is thus dedicated: ; 

“ To whom, with greater propriety, can be inscribed, an [Ilus- 
tration of the Bedford Missal, than tq him who, with the spirit 
to purchase it, unites the taste to possess it? Preserve, Sir, 
this splendid monument of the Arts in the Fifteenth Century, 
and precious memorial of one of the most illustrious in the cata- 
Jogue of English Worthies; to remain either as an heir-loom in 
your own family, or as a deposit in some of our National Col- 
lections. And may it survive to latest posterity, secure from 
the ravages of Time, or the far worse havoc of Political Frenzy. 
Believe me, Sir, Your obliged humble servant, RX Govex.” 

‘we ee 
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“ Elegia Grayiana Grecé; Interprete Ste- 
hano Weston*, S. T. B. Hempston Parva: 
ectore, R.S.S.+-"  4to. 

“ Elegia Thome Gray Grecé} reddita. Curavit 
B. E. Sparke§, A. M.” 


1795. 
“ Elegia Grayiana Graecé||. Accedit etiam Epita- 
phium in Ecclesia Episcopali Bristoliensi & Grace 


* See vol. VIII. p. 149. 

+ ‘Mr. Weston's performance is ushered in by a joint dedica- 
tion to Lord Chancellor Loughborough, the Earl of Lisburne, 
and Sir George Baker, Bart. More respectable names do not 
easily present themselves to the mind—and we congratulate Mr, 
Weston on the possession of such a triad of friends. The Work 
is printed with uncommon elegance of type, paper, and arrange- 
ment—and does credit to the taste of the Author.” Br. Crit. V.135. 

} ‘Mr, Sparke’s translation almost rivals that of Mr. Weston 
in elegance.” Ibid. 238. 

§ Bowyer-Edward Sparke, of Pembroke College, eOxford ; 
B.A. 178%; M.A. 1785; Chaplain to the Duke of Rutland; 
Rector of Waltham, Leicestershire, 1789; D.D. and Dean of 
Bristol 1803. He published a “Concio ad‘Clerum,” 1807 ; was 
elected Bishop of Chester 1810; and translated to Ely in 1813. 
This very learned and benevolent Prelate has frequently been 
invited to advocate the: cause of Public Charities; and has 
pleaded for them with singular ability and success. Among: 
his single Sermons which have been printed, are,. 1. “Onthe 30th 
of January 1810, before the House of Lords ;” 2. ‘“ At the 
Foundling Hospital, 1810 ;" 3. “ For the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, 1814,” 

{| The translating of this celebrated Elegy into Greek was at 
that time a fashionable amusement. The earliest version of it 
into that language was published, in 1785, by the Rev. William 
Cooke, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, andGreek Professor. at Cam- 
bridge (son of the late venerable Dean of Ely) at the-end of his 
Edition of Aristotle's Poetics; who was followed by the Rev. 
John Norbury,-D. D. Fellow of Eton, in 1793 ; by the Rev. 
Stephen Weston, B.D. ; the Rev. B. E. Sparke, M.A. (now Bishop 
of Ely) ; and the Rev. Charles Coote], LL D. in 1794; by the 
Rev. Edward Tew, M. A, Fellow of Eton, in 1795; and by the 
Rev. John Plumptre, M. A. Canon of Worcester, and Fellow of 
King’s College, in 1796. 

q Dean of Kilfa.ora in Ireland, and Chaunter of Christ Chureb. He 
publ'shed “ ‘The Lite of Julius Cesar, drawn frum the most authentic 
Sources of Information, 1796,” 8vo; and died at Dublin in the same 


year, Feb. 17. 
? Seas px iy Deen 
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redditum *, Interprete Edvardo Tew+, A. M. 
Coll. Etonens, Soc.” 4to. 

“ A Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes in West- 
moreland, Lancashire, and Cumberland{. By 
A Rambler}, Second Edition,” 8vo. 


* «© We announced at a very early period of our labours that 
Mr, Cooke and Dr. Norbury would be sueceeded by various com- 
petitors, We announced, too, that another Grecian (Mr. Tew] 
would soon enter the lists, though not with sufficient speed 
to enable us to submit his performance’ to the public decision, 
together with those which at that peried fell under our con- 
sideration.” Britic Critic, V. 626. 

+ Educated at Eton; admitted thence at King’s College, 
Cambridge, 1753; B.A. 1758; M.A. 1761; elected: Fellow of 
Eton College, Dec. 24, 1781. 

¢.‘* Weare happy tofind that our lively Correspondent has taken 
in good part the hints thrown out to him.” Gent Mag. LXVI.132. 

§ Of Mr. Budworth [now Joseph Palmer, Esq. of Palmers- 
ton, co, Mayo] some traits have been already given, from his 
own pen,.in vol, I{. pp. 334, 340; and again in the present 
volume, p. 140, This entertaining Ramble was first published in 
1792; re-printed in 1795; and’ in a Third Edition of it, in 
1810, the Author's name is thus subjoined to the Dedication: 

« To William Noble*, Esq. Banker, Pall Mall, London. 

“ Were there a man on earth whom I esteem more than 1 do 
you, to him should this Book have been dedicated. You ex- 
pressed a wish to visit your Native Country. Most willingly 
J accompanied you, A better guide I could not have had. Your 
approval of my descriptions made me write with energy and 
fleetness, and drew me before the Publick. I could never make 
known the many obligations you have showered down upon me ; 
but, besides the having ordered a Captain of a ship to supply me 
during hard times at Gibraltar with whatever ] wanted, in meat, 
liquor, or apparel: in this Edition I venture (without asking 
permission) to mention what you did for me, when imperiously 
forced to quit the service in which 1 commenced my military 
career :—in point of assistance, you made me in reality a Sol- 
dier of Fortune ; besides other obligations, in since giving your 
time and salutary advice, and with such effect, as to entitle you 
to mine, and my family’s, gratitude in a new shape. The cup 
was up to the brim before; but it hath so repeatedly ran over, 

“It is for ever flowing, and for ever full. ' 
“‘Tam, with esteem, your obliged, affectionate, and most 
faithful Friend, Jos. Buoworta.” 

The Preface is truly characteristic of the Author's benevolence : 


* Of whom a good Portrait is prefixed to the “ Fortnight’s Ramble.” 
ge LT. 
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“The Works of John Hall-Stevenson, Esq. con- 
taining, Crazy Tales, Fables for Grown Gentlemen, 
Lyric Epistles, Pastoral Cordial, Pastoral Puke, 
Macarony Fables, Lyric Consolations, Moral Tales, 


« Having closed the Tour in August 1792, as many copies 
were sold, in less than six months from the making of it, as 
cleared me of every expence whatever ; and many inaccuracies 
staring me in the face, 1 stopped the sale, had the remaining 
copies disfigured, and made an exchange of them at a celebrated 
Literary Repository in Cockspur-street ; by which I had the sa- 
tisfaction of balancing a famous Military Trunk for my labours, 
and of thinking they are still useful, and rambling over the Four 
Quarters of the Globe. A Second Edition came out in 1795, 
revised and improved, as expressed in the Preface to it. The sale 
was slow, but progressive ; and most probably it would never 
have gone afresh to the press, if a dreadful Fire had not con- 
sumed the extensive premisses of the Printers; when, out of 
an impression of 1000 copies, more than 500 perished ;—-an in- 
significant loss as far as related to this Ramble; but to the re~ 
spectable Owners, and to the World of Letters (in part) irrepa- 
rable ; as many scarce and invaluable Books are no more ; and, 
amongst these, Six Portions of the History of Leicestershire !— 
a work founded on such stout Antiquarian knowledge and re- 
search, sound sense, and indefatigable Jabour, that, besides the 
depth of Leicestershire being explored, there is scarcely a County 
unmentioned, and whose Historians must not reap advantage 
from it. Unbroken, however, by heavy losses ; and faithful to 
his friendships; the Author is, in old age, pursuing his original 
design with the zeal of youth. After such a visitation, when the 
Fire had scarcely left a wreck, I considered my Ramble to have 
been extinguished ; but, understanding from some Booksellers 
(and other channels) that it was in request, and having a life of 
leisure, and not being able to make those manly excursions, 
which were my delight, but never fatigued—the Influenza of 1803 
having so humbled me, that the least exercise wearies more 
than the severest used to do ;—I have consequently been forced 
upon mental resources: and! thank my God, that past Rambles, 
and Military reflections, can farnish materials, which tend to 
lessen the calamity, and foster resignation under it. Conside- 
rable additions are introduced into this Book ; though the Ram- 
ble, with the exchange of one chapter (which was no credit to it), 
is nearly the same ; only parts of it having Notes branching from 
them, in which there is much extraneous matter; such may 
come under the head of Miscellaneous, or Drossiana. But, in 
whatever shape it is received, it will be found built upon Truth. 
—-There are but 250 copies struck off, as it is only published to 
be kept alive; and emolument is so far from q consideration, 
that the sole expence rests with the Author, which is already 

settled 
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Monkish Epitaphs, &c. &c. &c. Corrected and en- 
larged. With several original Poems, now first 
printed, and explanatory Notes *.” ; 
A new Edition + of “Travels in the Two Sicilies, 
by Henry Swinburnet, Esq. in the Years 1777, 
1778, 1779, and 1780,” 4 vols. 8vo. [1790.] 
“ Philoctetes in Lemnos. A Drama, in Three 


settled for; and the entire sale shall go to a charity in his native 
town {the Manchester Infirmary] ; the funds whereof, it is an 
imperious duty to remark, are not commensurate to its hound- 
less and healing utility. J.B.” 

To the Third Edition were added“ A Re-visit to Buttermere, 
January 1795," and “ Half Pay,” the Poem noticed in p. 141. 

* Of this Work, and of its Author, see vol. LIE p. 87. 

+ Which should have &cen earlier noticed (under 1790). 

} This celebrated Traveller was the youngest gon of Sir John 
Swinburne, of Capheaton, Northumberland (the third baronet, 
who died in 1744—5) the long-established seat of that ancient 
Roman Catholic family. He was educated at Scorton school in 
Yorkshire ; and afterwards studied at Paris, Bourdeaux, and in 
the Royal Academy at Turin. He made the usual tour of Italy ; 
and, in 1774, travelled with his lady on the Continent, for the 
express purpose of indulging their taste for Antiquities and the 
Fine Arts. He spent six years in France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many; formed an intimacy with some of the most celebrated 
Literati of those countries, and received sume signal marks of 
esteem from the Sovereigns of the Courts he visited. On his re- 
turnto England, he retired to hisseat at Hamsterley. Thelearning 
and ingenuity of Mr. Swinburne are well known. The warmth 
and animation of his descriptions discover an imagination highly 
susceptible of every bounty of Nature or Art ; and, if he hada 
fault, it was the being tooapt to relinquish simplicity for profusion 
of ornament :—but, from this fault, what Traveller is free? He 
was the first who brought us intimately acquainted with Spain, 
and the Arts and Monuments of its ancient inhabitants, A 
Letter of Mr. Swinburne, under the assumed name of Por- 
custus, in answer tosome remarks on his Travels, and deserib- 
ing a Roman altar then in his possession, is printed in Gent. 
Mag. 1784, vcl. LIV. p.975. He married Martha, daughter of 
John Baker, of Chichester, Esq. Solicitor to the Leeward islands, © 
by whom he had several children, most of whom died young. 
By the marriage, however, of an only surviving daughter, to 
Paul Benfield, Esq. he became involved in the misfortunes of his 
relation ; and obtained a place in the newly-ceded settlement of 
Trinidad, where he died in April 1803. His Library had been 
sold by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby in the preceding year, and 
the most interesting articles in it bought-in by his brother. 


be. 
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Acts. To which is prefixed, A Green-Room Scene, 
exhibiting a Sketch of the present Theatrical Taste : 
inscribed, with due Deference, to the Managers of 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane Theatres, by their 
humble Servant, Oxonrensis*.” 8vo. 

«A Voyage round the World, in the Gorgon 
Man of War, Captain John Parker. Performed 
and written by bis Widow-},” 8vo. ~ 

“ Tsaiah. “A new Translation ; with a Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, and Notes critical, philological, 
and explanatory. By Robert Lowth, D. D. 
F. R. SS. Lond. & Goetting. Lord Bishop of 
London.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

“« A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, at the Abbey Church of Westmin- 
ster, Feb. 25, 1795, being the Day appointed for a 
General Fast. By Henry Reginald, Lord Bishop 
of Bristol.” 4to. 

“ An Antiquarian Romance; endeavouring to 
mark a Line by which the most ancient People, and 
the Precessions of the earliest Inhabitancy of Eu- 
rope, may be investigated. Some Remarks on Mr. 

hitaker’s Criticism are annexed. By Governor 


Pownall.” 8vo. 
e 

* The Rev. Thomas Monro; see before, p. 77. 

+ “It isa rare circumstance, indeed, to see a female name in 
the list of Circumnavigators ; and, when we consider that it is a 
disconsolate Widow who details the particulars, we are sorry for 
the immediate occasion. In the Spring of the year 1791, Mrs. 
Parker, at the pressing request of an affectionate husband, em- 
barked with him on a voyage, with troops, stores, &c. for the 
new Colony at Port Jackson, erroneously. called Botany Bay. 
Of the occurrences which principally attracted her notice during 
the voyage, beth outward and homeward, she have given a plain, 
unvarnished, but not unentertaiping recital.” M.Rev. N.S. XX.112, 

} Henry Reginald Courtenay, son of Sir William Courtenay, 
of Powderham, in Devon; but brother of the first Viscount 
Courtenay, and uncle of the present, was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford; M.A. 1766; Prebendary of Exeter 176..; 
Rector of Lee in Kent, and Prebendary of St. Andrew, in the 
Cathedral, of Rochester, 1773 ; B.C. L. Chaplain to his Majesty, 
and Reetor:of St. George, Hanover Square, 1774 ; Bishop of 
Bristol 1794, where he delivered a Primary Charge in 1795 5 

translated 
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“ Two Treatises on the Corn Trade ;” printed for 
the City of London, for the Use of a Committee 
then employed in the investigation of that important 
Subject. 

‘An Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 

Johnson, by Arthur Murphy*, Esq” 
-_“ Miscellaneous Antiquities, No. V; containing 
Historical Particulars of Lambeth Parish and Lam- 
beth Palace; in Addition to the Histories by Dr. 
Ducarel [and Mr. Nichols] in the Bibliotheca Tosa. 
graphica Britannica. By the Rev. Samuel Denne, 
M.A. F.S. A. Vicar of Wilmington and Darenth, 
Kent.” 40o. 

“ Conjectures, with short Comments and IIlus- 
trations of various Passages in the New Testament, 
particularly in the Gospel of St. Matthew. To 
which is added, a Specimen of Notes on the Old 
Testament. By Stephen Weston, B.D. &c.” 

“Varieties of Literature,” 2 vols, 8vo.; which 
were followed the next year by two other large Vo 
lumes, 8vo. of curious “ Extracts from Foreign Lite- 
rary Journals, and original MSS. now first pub- 
lished.”—For these learned and amusing Compila- 
tions, which were favourably received by the publick, 
and are now both out of print, the readers were 
indebted to the Rev. William Tooke +, FL R.S.— 


translated to Exeter 1797. He married, in 1774 ; Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, sister to Thomas Ear! of Effingham, ‘by whom he had 
ason William. The Bishop died June 9, 1803. J 

* First printed in 1798, and prefixed to a new Edition of Dr. 
Johnson's Works, instead of the longer Life which had been 
written for that purpose, by Sir John Hawkins.—For this slight 
“ Essay” the Booksellers paid Mr. Murphy 3001. . 

+ Having once more an inviting occasion to mention a much 
respected Friend of early days, I'shall observe, that the name is 
of great antiquity in various parts of this country; being 
honourably noticed by Dr Philpot, Dr. Harris, and Mr. Hasted, 
in their respective Histories of Kent; by Chauncy and Salmon 
in Hertfordshire ; and by Morant in Essex. 

The family of Toke, Tooke, Tuke,or Tucke, asthey haveat different 
times been variously spelt, are descended from Le Sieur de Tou ue, 
called in some copies Toc, and in others Touke, inentioned in 
the Battle-abbey Roll ;° having, among others, attended William 

the 
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Many of the articles contained in these four Vo- 
lumes are indeed extremely curious. If any, how- 


the Conqueror in his expedition hither, and being present on his 
behalf in the memorable Battle of Hastings. His descendant 
Robert de Tooke, who is the first mentioned in the Pedigrees of 
this family, bore for his arms, Parted per chevron Sable and Argent 
three griffins heads erased and connterchanged : Crest, a griffin’s 
head erased, holding in his beak a Tuck proper. Motto, MuniTia 
Mea Mutripiex. He was present with King Henry II. in 
1264, at the battle of Northampton. His great-grandson 
is called Tooke de Took, and of West Cliffe, from whom de- 
scended, in the fifth generation, John Tooke, of the manor 
_ of Bere, or Byers Court, in the parish of West Cliffe; who 
lived in the reigns of Henry V. and VI. and had three sons ; of 
whom Thomas, the eldest, was of Bere; Ralph, the second, 
was ancestor of those of Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, and Hert- 

fordshire ; and John, the third, died without male issue. 
Thomas ‘Vooke, of Bere, married Joane, daughter of William 
Goldwell, Esq. of Godington (a manor within the parish of Great 
Chart, in Kent), whose heir-general she at length was. He mar~ 
ried, secondly, Cecilia, daughter of Sir Robert Chicheley, niece to 
the Archbishop, by whom he had issue. By his first wife he 
had three sons; Ralph, who succeeded to the family estate at 
Bere, where his posterity remained till the latter end of the 17th 
century ; Richard; who died s. p.; and John, the youngest, who 
had Godington by his father’s will, where he afterwards resided, 
and had an augmentation of honour granted to his arms by King 
Henry VII. as a reward for his expedition in a message on which 
he was employed to the French King, being an additional coat 
of arms, viz, Argent, on a chevron between three greyhounds’ heads 
erased Sable, collared Or, three plates; which coat the Tokes 
of Godington have ever since borne in the first quarter of their 
arms, placing the original arms of Tooke in the second place ; 
in whose decendants, resident here, most of whom lie buried in 
the parish church, the seat at Godington continued, down to 
Nicholas Tooke, alias Toke, Esq. usually called Captain Toke ; 
who “ so industriously and elegantly cultivated and improved our 
English vines, that the wine pressed and extracted out of their 
grapes seems not only to parallel, but almost to out-rival that of 
France.” He was Sheriff of Kent in 1663; and, dying in 1680, was 
buried in the chancel of the church, with his five wives. There 
is an anecdote of him in the family, that, at the age of 93, 
being left a widower, he walked froft thence to London, to 
pay his addresses'to a sixth wife; but, being taken ill, he pre- 
sently died. His Portrait (which, with that of his fifth wife, 
Diana, daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea, and a series of 
fine portraits of the family, several of which are by Cornelius 
Janssen, and others equally good, is preserved in the er at 
: Goding- 
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ever, are more highly deserving of that character 
than the rest, that superiority must be given to-the 


Godington) well expresses the strength of his frame and constitu- 
tion. In the windows of the staircase at Godington are collected 
all the family arms, quarterings, and mottoes, in painted glass, 
formerly dispersed throughout the house ; which are numerous, 
and well preserved. Leaving no male issue by either of his wives, 
he devised Godington, with the rest of his estates, to his nephew 
and heir at law, Sir Nicholas Tooke, alias Toke, of Wye (son of his 
next brother, Henry Toke, M. D. of Offham); who in 1701 raised 
a large vault for his family against the North Wall of the church 
of Great Chart, where several of an early date are recorded on, 
flat stones, enriched with their figures, and shields of arms, in 
brass, By marriage with the daughter of John Cockman, M.D. 
the manor and Priory of Litue Dunmow and the manor of Berns. 
stow came to his family, and descended to John Tooke, Esq. 
who was High-sheriff of Essex in 1770. 

The manor of Popes in Hertfordshire is reputed to have been 
ence in the manor of Essendon, though at present in Hatfield 
parish. Being sold to one Holbeach, it was for a time called 
after his'name. From that family it was sold to Pope, and ever 
since retained that owner’s name. Three parts of it passed after- 
wards, through various possessors, to Fulk Woodhall; ., who, 
joining with Bellamy, owner of the fourth, sold this manor te 
William Tooke, Esq. of Popes, (son of Ralph Tooke, of Go-~ 
dington, by Anne daughter of William Meges of Canterbury) 
Auditor of the Court of Wards and Liveries; who married 
Alice, one of the daughters of Robert Barley, of Bibbesworth, 
Herts. They lived together 56 years, and had nine sons and 
three daughters. After he had been an Officer of the said Court 
44 years, he died Dec, 4, 1558, aged 80; and was buried, with 
his wife, in Resendon church. 

William Tooke, of Hertford, second son of the Auditor, and his 
successor in the manor of Popes, obtained in 1554, jointly with Ed- 
* ward Beash; a grant of the manor and advowson of Chettle in Dor- 

setshire. He married Mary daughter of Nicholas Tychbourn, of 
Roydon, Essex; and died Feb. 12, 1611; his widow Aug. 29, 
1613. Christopher, their fourth son, died Aug. 19, 1630. 

At the dissolution of the Monastery of Waltham Holy Cross, 
King Henry VILL. granted the manor of Wormley, Herts, and the 
advowson of the Rectory, to Edward North and his heirs, at an 
annual rent of 11, 13s.; who sold it to Elizabeth Woodcliffe, 
from whom it came to William Woodcliffe; who left a daughter 
Angelot, married to Walter Tooke, of Popes, the Auditor's 
eldest son; and in 1588 the successor to his father’s office 
of Auditor. This Angelot, as appears by her Epitaph* on 

* Here lieth interred the body of Augelot Tooke, wife of Walter Tooke, 
of Popes, in the parish of Bishops-Hatfield, in the county of Hertford, 
Esq. who had issue by him 8 sons and 4 daughters; which said Angelat 

Vor. IX, M was 
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four Dissertations on the antient History of Northern 
Europe by the learned Professor Schleetzer. Here 


the North side of the chancel of Wormley church, was a second 
daughter, in right of whom her husband presented to the living 
alternis vicibus. It appears by Mr. Purvey’s epitaph, who mar- 
ried Lord Denny's sister, that he also was patron alternis vicibus. 
From hence it has been conjectured, that Mr, Purvey’s father, 
John, married the elder sister, and they. were sharers in right 
of their wives, both of the manor and advowson, till it fell en- 
tirely to Tooke upon the elder sister's death. The Purveys 
presented twice, and the Tookes four times; and the first pre« 
sentation was Pur'vey’s, as probably marrying the elder sister. 

Walter Tooke had six sons; 1. Ralph; 2. William; 3. John, 
who was Auditor of the Court of Wards and Liveries in 1609 ; 
4. George ; 5, Francis; 6, ‘Thomas. 

Ralph Tooke, Esq. the eldest son, married Jane, the daughter 
of Edward Bysh, of Smalfield, Surrey, and died Dec. 22, 1635, 
aged 77 years. She died Dec. 8, 1648. They were both buried 
at Essendon. Leaving no issue, he gave the manor of Wormley 
to two of his younger brothers, George and Thomas. 

George Tooke, Esq. of Popes married Anna Tooke*, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Tooke, of Bere. He bore a very active 
part in the expedition against Cadiz in the year 1625; from 
whence returning, after various adventures, he passed“the re- 
mainder of his days at Popes, where he wrote several pieces of 
prose and verse, of very considerable merit—* The Danaids,” 
a Poem; “The Eagle Trusser’s Elegy, a Poem; in honour 
of Prince Rupert ;” the latter of which, though consisting of 
not more than 100 pages, sold for three guineas at the sale of 
the books of Mr. Stace, bookseller in Scotland Yard, in the 
year 1810. Mr. Greaves's learned account of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, 2 vols. 8vo, is dedicated to George Tooke, Esq. who 
was in long habits of intimacy with thgt profound scholar. 
Mr. Tooke, in taking leave of him when embarking in the 
expedition against Cadiz, concludes by saying, I! fant quitter la 
plume, pour dormir sur le dur.—George Tooke sold his portion of 
the manor of Wormley to Richard Woollaston, Esq. who was 
Gun-founder to Oliver Cromwell ; and whose grandson Rictiard 


was second daughter, surviving sister, and coheir of William Woodcliffe, 
Citizen and Mercer of London, Esq.; and Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of Fisher, of Longworth, in the county of Oxford, Esq. ; which said 
William Woodcliffe was Lord and Patron of this manor of Wormley, And 
after the decease of William her husband, the said Elizabeth married 
Edward Saxilby, Esq. one of the Barons of the Exchequer, who, toge- 
ther with her two said husbands, lies also here buried, The said Angelot 
Tooke died May the last, 1598.” . 
* ‘* Here lieth the body of Anna Tooke, eldest daughter to Thomas, 

Tooke, of Bere, in East Kent, and wife of George Tooke, of Popes, in 


the county of Hertford, Es under corruption till that great . 
ade soci ie netbeans le ee ele co PE TI ee MEME Re, 
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the Antiquary and the Historian may derive infor- 
mation concerning the Sclavi, the Goths, the Huns, 


conveyed it to William Fellowes, Esq. whose eldest son Coulston 
Fellowes, Esq. was the possessor in 1727. 

Thomas Tooke (the sixth and youngest son of Walter) pos- 
sessed the other moiety of the manor, called Wormley Bury, and 
heid it during his life. He succeeded his brother John as Au- 
ditor c* the Court of Wards and Liveries ; and married Elizabeth 
dauyhter of Sir Richard Atkins, of Clapham, Bart. By his 
wil!, dated 1670, he charged his estate in Wonmley, Cheshunt, and 
Broxborn, with ol, per annum to the rector of Wormley, and 
forty shillings to the poor per annum. He gave 10/. to repair the 
Church and Steeple, and 401. towards the repair of the Parson- 
age-house. He also gave 50/. to bring water to a conduit in the 
market-place at Hertford, or to the poor. His executors paid 
300. of it to the poor. He also gave 3/. per annum, amongst six 
poor men, on St. Thomas's day, out of his estate at Wormley. 
After his death, Wonnley-Bury was sold to Thomas Winford, 
Esq ; who sold it to William Wallis, Esq. the possessor in 1729, 
in which year Mr. Fellowes was Lord of the entire manor, this 
part of the manor having been purchased without the lands. 

The manor and advowson of Wormley are now [1814] in 
possession of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 

James Tooke, Esq. of Hertford, one of the Auditors of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, had issue by his wife Dorothy 
20 children. He died Nov. 21, she Nov. 28, 1655. 

Richard Tuke, Gent. a branch of the original Kentish stock 
(though in this and other parts of the family the name by depre- 
ciation was called Tube}, was Tutor to the Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Thomas Howard ; and had arms assigned him by King 
Edward 1V. ; viz. A fess dancette between three Lions passant. 

His son, Bryan Tuke, Esq. was in 1506 appointed to the 
Patent-office of King’s Bailiff and Verger of Sandwich, with the 
wages and fees of twelve pence sterling a day. He was for 
some time Secretary to Cardinal Wolsey ; and in 159% Secretary 
to the King for the French tongue; Treasurer of the King’s 
Chamber ; and Clerk of the Signet. In 1528 King Henry VIII. 
granted to Bryan Tooke, Esq. and his heirs, the manors of 
Thorpe, Thorpe Hal}, and East Lee, all in the parish of South- 
church, Essex ; and in the same year was knighted, and wag 
sent Ambassador to France with Bishop Tunstall. In 1533, 
being then of Hatiield, he was Sheriff of Hertfordshire and 
Essex ; and at the dissolution of the Abbey of Waltham Holy 
Cross, the King further gave him the manor of South Weald, 
and the Rectory, together with an estate called Boswells, for 
8831. 6s. 8d. Sir Brean Tooke married Grissel, daughter of Sir 
Edward Boughton, of Woolaston, and had three daughters 7 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Reginald Seot; Aleana, of John May- 
nard, of London ; and Mary, of George Tuchet, Lord Audley. 

ao: ae 
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the Vdndals, and the other populations that emitted 
their swarms to overrun the Roman Empire, from 


He had also three sons, Maximilian, who died young; Charles, 
and George. He was a man of learning, Leland highly com- 
mends him for his wonderful eloquence in the English language, 
*¢ Anglice linguz eloquentia mirificus ;” and, in his ‘« Encomia 
ilustriam Virorum,” celebrates him, in eight distinct little Latin 
Poems, as his Benefactor, and as a Patron of the Muses. 

“ Bale saith, that he wrote Observations on Chaucer ; as also 
against Polydore Vergil, for injuring the English; of whom, still 
alive, hejustly and generously demanded reparations; thoughsince, 
his unresponsable memory can make us no satisfaction. Dying: 
Oct, 26, 1536, he lyeth buried with Dame Grissel his wife (deceas- 
ing two years after him) under a fair tomb in the North Isle of 
the Quire of St. Margaret’sin Lothbury.” Fuller's Worthies, Essex. 

Charles Tooke, second son of Sir Bryan, succeeded to the pa- 
ternal estates ; and had in 1545 a further grant of lands from the 
Crown. He died March 29, 1547; and was succeeded by 
George, who had licence, in the same year, Dec. 10, to alienate 
South Weald to Sir Richard Riche ; and in 1567 was Sheriff of 
Essex. He married Margaret, daughter of William Morrice, 
of Cheping Ongar, Esq. by whom he had four sons, Peter, 
Bryan, Thomas*, and Morrice ; and, dying in 1573, his son Peter 
sold Layer Marney to Sir Samuel Payne; and the manor of South 
Church, in 1590, to Robert Petre, Esq. 

Thomas Tuke, M. A. was presented by King James ¥. in 1617, 
to the Vicaraye of St. Olave Jewry; but was sequestered March 
16, 1642-3, plundered, and imprisoned, for his Loyalty+. His 
son Thomas was also a hearty sufferer in the same cause: 
but had the honour of presenting a Bible and Common Prayer 
to Charles Hf. on his landing at Dover ; and the zeatous attach- 
ment of the family was acknowledged, at the Restoration, by such 

. rewards as Royal hands tied down by promise and compositions 
couldafford. The last-named gentleman, who inherited the family 
mansion of Bere Court, was the father of Dr. Thomas Tooke, whose 
education was first at St. Paul's school, under the learned Dr. 
Gale, and more especially under the care of Mr. Fox, to whom he 
owned many obligations, and to whose family he was a constant 
and generous benefactor. He was admitted in Bene't College, 
Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr: Cory, 12 Oct. 1685; B, A. 
1689; and, the learned Dr. Spencer with the body having a just 
regard to his talents and improvement, he was chosen a Fellow 

* Samuel Tuke, Esq. of Cressing Temple, Essex, a younger son of 
this Thomas, was created a Baronet in 1664. 

+ “ May 25, 1654, died Mrs, Tuke, wife of old Parson Thomas Tuke, 
Vicar of St. Olave’s, Old Jury.”—*‘ Sept. 12, 1657, buried ofd Mr. Thomas 
Tuke, (once Minister of St. Olave’s, in the Old Jury), at the new chapel 
by the new market place in Lincoln's Inn Fields.” Smith’s Obituary, in 
Peck’s Desiderata, IL. 534, 537.—Another Mr. Zuke, a Nonconformist 


of the Congregational persuasion, an old man and blind, was ejected in 
4663 from the Chapelry of Suttonin Ashficld, Nottinghamshire. 
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sources which only the indefatigable researches and 
profound erudition of this Author could have explored. 


20 Nov. 1690, upon the cession of Mr. Jolland. He took the 
degree of M. A. 1693; having about that period been appointed 
Master of the ancient Grammar School at Bishops-Stortford, 
ata time when its reputation was quite in ruins, and had nothing 
to recommend it but the name of Leigh (father and son) not 
even yet out of mind; but he raised it to a great degree of fame, 
as the numbers sent by him to his own and other Colleges at- 
tested: and considerably increased the trade of the town b 

such a beneficial concourse. The gentlemen of Hertfordshire 
and Essex having, at his earnest request and intreaty, re-~ 
built the school, he took great pains to procure the sums 
necessary for completing it, from those who had been educated, 
in that town, The new school stood in the High-street, with 
the West-front to the chureh-yard, consisting of three rooms, 
which, with the stair-case, made a square building, one of 
which was the Grammar-school, and took up the half of it, all 
the front to the street; the other two were a Library and Wri- 
ting-school. These were upon arches, under which were a 
market and shops, the property of the parish, June 23, 1699, 
on his marriage with Anne one of the daughters of Richard 
Lydal, M.D. Warden of Merton College, Oxford, he resigned 
his Fellowship ; and having, by honest application and industry, 
raised the school to great repute, and acquired a large fortune, 
he purchased, in 1701, the manor of Bumpstead Hall in Essex. 
He took the degree of D.D.in 1702; bywhich time the Library was 
well furnished by his diligence ; as he continually added to it at his 
own expence, and procured a great number of valuable authors 
from gentlemen who had been his scholars. By his interest alsoand 
care, the galleryin the church for the use of the school was erected, 
He revived the annual School-feast, charging his estate with a 
yearly present to the Preacher on that occasion ; and gave, by his 
will, 100, for books to be.added to the Library, and to the church 
a chalice of 201. value. [The books of this Library, to the amount 
of some thousand volumes, together with two fine original Por- 
traits in oil, the one of Dr. Leigh, the venerable Founder, and 
the other of the no less meritorious Dr. Thomas Tooke, the Re- 
founder of the School, lie now thrown together in a hired room 
at Bishops-Stortford, under the custody of Dr. Robert Dimsdale, 
brother to the late, and uncle to the present, Baron Dimsdale, 
the only surviving Trustee. What is to be their destiny hereafter 
it is not possible to divine. Perhaps, upon application to the Lord 
High Chancellor, a decree might be obtained for incorporating 
them with some other Public Library, or, at least, for dis- 
posing of them in such way as to be of permanent service to 
the community.]—June 17, 1707, Dr. Tooke was presented by 
John Sandford, Esq. to the Rectory of Lamborn in that county ; 
in 1712 he bought the advowson of Lamborn ; and in the 
game vear he purchased Mannden Lal] in the cance. 2! 
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Ofthe inhabitants of Russia, anterior to the Sclavi; of 
the Varags, whoso often invaded the coastsof Britain; 


from Mr. William Calvert. In 1713 he sold Bumpstead Hall, 
and bought the Manor of Priors, in the parish of Lamborn, 
He gave in his life-time 20/. to Bene’t College, towards the 
increase of their Library, and providing an Oration in the Hall 
on the 29th of May; and, by his will, gave them in present the 
perpetual advowson of the Rectory of Great Brackstead, which 
he had purchased some time before of the Duke of Norfolk ; and 
the reversion of that of Lamborn, which they were not to have 
til 50 years after his death. And it was thought by his friends 
that he would have been a more considerable Benefactor to the 
Society, had they elected him their Master, or gratified him by 
the choice of his Friend Dean Moss. 

Dr. Tooke died May 24, 1721, aged 54, after more than 30 
years intent and successful labours; and was buried in Lam- 
born church, where the following inscription, written by his 
friend Dean Moss, was placed on his monument : 

“ Qui pedem hue infers, Aiternitatis Contemplator, 
imprudens ne calces eruditos Cineres. 

Astas ad Tumulum Tuom# Tooke, S. TP. 
Vir is Linguarum, Artium, Rerum peritissimus, 
sed preter cxlera egregid natus atque aptus fuit 
ad puerilem etatem plectandam et formandam, 

frenis calearibusque indoli cujusque accommodatis : 

Ingeniorum sagacissimus Inspector et Judex, 

idemque lenissimus Dux et Moderator : 

In docendo tam patiens, aded non iracundus, 

ut personam irati pro re nat& induerit, 
ne Discipline habenas nimis laxas haberet : 
Morum tamen wm vigilantissimus Custos, 
tum rigidus ubi opus esset Castigator et Corrector : 
Hoc quippe Magistro preecipué cavendum duxit, 
ne Discipuli sui 2 Schola ac Tyrocinio egressi, 
bonas Jiteras vitiis turpiter inquinatae, 
quasi pestem Ecclesia et Reipublica: importarent. 

Quod ad privatas laudes, prised fuit pietate et fide, 
pectoris omnind aperti, candidi, honesto incocti, 
humanitate conditi, referti benevolentia, 
efque in amicos effusissimi, officiosissim4.” 

The learned Mr. Thomas Baker, in a Letter’ to his friend 
Hearne, observes, that the Character given of him in a Sermon 
by the same Gentleman, is justly his due; viz. “ Should I under- 
take to tell you how much that worthy person deserves, who for 
many years has bes‘owed his labours so usefully amongst you, 
you are witnesses and judges of this too ; and I am loth to make 
his praise his penance. And indeed he will leave so many 
living monuments of learned pains and care in the neighbour- 
hood and the whole country; that there can be no need of 
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in short, of that vast region which has been with so 
much propriety denominated the vagina gentium, 


doing justice to his reputation, or preserving his memory any 
other way.” And Dr. Knight, who places him amongst the emi- 
nent Scholars of St. Paul's, says, “ that such was his reputation 
as a Schoolmaster, that he had the refusal of both the Public 
Schools of Norwich and St. Edmund's Bury.” 

Dr. Tooke's widow enjoyed his property at Manuden and Lam- 
born in jointure; and after her, according to the limitations 
in her husband's will, these descended to his brother, the Rev. 
John Tooke, who was of Christ's College, Cambridge; B.A. 1700; 
M.A. 1704; Rector of Chicknall, Essex, 17041714. The 
Doctor also left bis two-fourths in the manor of Gledshew, Herts, 
to his brother John, who was his successor likewise in the Rec- 
tory of Lamborn, He married Susanna, daughter of the 
Rev. R. Taylor,’ of Little Hallingbury, by whom he had several 
children; and died, at a very advanced age, Nov. 5, 1764, 
Thomas, his eldest son, died ‘at the early age of seven years, 
April 18, 1713, at Stortford School, and has a monument in that 
church, with the family arms. ‘Two other sons, John and Ro- 
bert, were destined to the church._—John Tooke was of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge ; B.A.1727 ; M.A. 1731; B.D. 1738.—Ro- 
bert Tooke was of the same College; B.A. 1734; M.A. 1738; suc~ 
ceeded to the Rectory of Lamborn in 1764, and died Oct. 19, 1776. 

Benjamin Tucke* (who afterwards wrote his name Tooke, 
and has been noticed in vol. HI. p. 607, as Treasurer of the 
Stationers Company) was burn about 1642; and, after having 
served an apprenticeship to Mr. John Crooke, was admitted a 
Freeman and Liveryman of the Stationers Company in February 
1665-6. He was for some years Steward, and afterwards Trea- 
surer, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; and died about 1716. 

His son Benjamin Tooke was born about 1670, and admitted 
on the Livery in March 1694-5. He was the Bookseller of Swift 
and Pope, and is immortalized in their respective publications, 
He died in 1723, leaving a considerable estate to his brother 
Andrew ; whose literary merit claims a niche in this repository. 

Andrew Tooke, second son of the elder Benjamin, was born 
in 1673; educated at the Charter-house, and at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; B.A, 1693; chosen Usher at the Charter-house 1695 ; 
M.A. 1697 ; Professor of Geometry at Gresham College, 1709, 
in the room of Dr. Hooke, Fellow of the Royal Society, who met 
in his apartment there till they left the College in 1710, He was 
chosen Head School-master at the Charter-house in 1728 ; and in 
1729 he married the widow of Dr. Levett, Physician to the House ; 
and in that year resigned his Professorship, attending solely to his 
school, till he was carried off by a dropsy, January 20, 1731, 
aged 58. He had taken Deacon's orders, and sometimes preached. 
He published “ Synopsis Grace Lingue, 1711.” A correct 


® Probably a son of the Viear of St. Olave. Jewrv: seen 164. 
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and the officina nationum, and which in the range of 
universal history, unites the remotest parts of the 


Translation of Pomey’s “ Pantheon,” the 10th edition, 1726, 
and many succeeding ones. A Translation of Puffendorf's 
*« Whole Duty of Man according to the Law of Nature, 1716." 
A Latin Version of Bishop Gastrell’s “ Christian Institutes, 1718.” 
Ovid's “ Fasti,” from the Delphin 4to edition. An exact 
Copy of the Last Will and Testament of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Knight, 1724." His Library was sold by auction in 1732. He 
was buried in the chapel at the Charter-house, where the fol« 
lowing epitaph preserves his memory : 
« Juxta situs est 
Anpreas Tooke, A. M. 
schole Carthusiane archididascalus, necnon in coll, Greshamensi 
Geometrie Professor, Scire autem si velis, lector, qualis fuerit, 
ante oculos 
pone virum corporis et animi dotibus egregium ; in omni lite- 
raruin genere 
precellentem, in Platonis Luumoore vel Ciceronis Tusculano inter 
primarios recumbentem ; Grammaticum accuratissimum 3 Cri- 
ticum oculatissimam : in 
reconditissimis rei antiquarie atque historia penetralibus versa- 
tissimum ; quem Muse porro omnes plusquam quinta deliciarum 
suarum parte et totum perfuderunt et penitus imbuerunt ; qui 
mathematica studia philologicis, in utroque summus, miriticd 
conciliavit : in pueris instruendis, tum in sacris tum in classicis 
literis, ut sapiens architectus et fundamenta fideliter jecit, et ad 
coronidem feliciter perduxit. Erat ei ingenium facile, uber, 
aptum ; sermo gravis et festivus, acer aliquando sed urbanus ; 
leporibus ac facetiis, tanquam sale, conspersus 3 Atticis omning 
. et Atticis auribus plan’ dignus ; 
Jn pectore ejus pura fides nudaque veritas, humane pariter 
ac divine habitarunt et vigebant, 
Cum bonorum omnium amore summo et existimatione 
ducebat vitam : mansuetus quippe fuerat, 
comis, et benevolus ; moribus suavissimis candidissimisque ; 
tam religiosus amicitie cultor, ut amici commodum suo 
posthabito unicé anteferret. 
In his tandem ad famam secularem 
et felicitatem zternam apprim spectantibus, 
et maxime gloriabatur, et summo exultabat gaudio, 
Natus } AC { 1678, 
Denatus Qh 
etatis 58.” 
But to revert to the immediate subject of the present Note. 
The Rev. William Tooke, after having received a liberal clas- 
sical education, obtained, in 1771, letters of ordination, both as 
Deacon and Priest, from Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of London ; 
and in the same year, when on the point of settling on the 
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East and North with our Europe, fills up number- 
less considerable chasms in our historical know- 


living of West Thurrock in Essex, at the solicitation of the Rev. 
John Duncombe, then Rector, he heard of the vacancy of the place 
of Minister of the English Church at Cronstadt, an Island in the 
Gulph of Finland, subject to Russia, and serving as the great 
Sea-port to that part of the Empire. ‘This opened too flattering 
2 prospect to his curious and inquisitive turn of mind, to be ree 
jected. Accordingly; on application to the Russia Company, 
the Governor, George Nettleton, Esq. observing qualities’ in 
him that attracted his regard, took him amicably by the hand, 
and his election followed. Arriving at Cronstadt about the com. 
mencement of the shipping season, his Church, which had been 
shut up three years, since the decease of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
was now thronged with masters of vessels and their crews, 
Here he remained three years, during which time, by his fre- 
quent visits to St. Petersburg, he so conciliated the favour and 
friendship of the Merchants of whom the Factory there consisted, 
that they, upon the sudden and unexpected resignation of Dr. 
John Glen King in 1774, unanimously signed a letter of recom- 
mendation in his behalf to the Russia Company in London; in 
consequence of which Mr. Tooke was appointed Chaplain to the 
Factory at St, Petersburg. 

In that Imperial Residence, besides his intimacy, arising no 
Jess from sentiments of affection than from the obligations of his 
pastoral office, with the families of his proper province, he en- 
joyed the favourable regards of many persons of distinction at 
the Court of the Empress. The Orlofs, the Gallitzins, the Na- 
rishkins, Prince Potemkin, the Princess Dashkof, Count Bou- 
turlin, and several others, communicated with him ona friendly 
footing. But what he considered of no inferior consequence 
was the opportunity afforded him of forming and cultivating an 
acquaintance with persons eminent for their talents and science, 
Natives as well as Foreign Ambassadors and ‘Travellers from all 
parts; for Petersburg was at that time what the Hague had 
formerly been, the principal resort of diplomatic characters. 
Among the Academicians he was particularly intimate with 
those Luminaries in Science, the Professors Euler, father and son, 
and Pallas, with Guldenstedt, Krafft, Lepechin; in converse 
with whom he was able to reap and to communicate much in- 
formation, and to which his fluency in speaking the French lan- 
guage afforded him great facilities. With many of the Hierar- 
chy of the orthodox Greek church he kept up a constant inter- 
course. Gabriel, the Metropolitan, had him frequently at his 
Palace, the Nefski Monastery ; where he was often in com 
with Plato, Archbishop of Moscow ; Eugenius, Archbishop of 
Kherson, who gave him his translation into Greek of the Poet 
Virgil; and Pamphilief, the Empress's Confessor, who pre- 
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Jedge, and brings us acquainted with nations and 
tribes whose very names to English ears have 


sented him with his picture. On the invitation of Procopius, 
Bishop of Kargapol and Olonetz, he made a visit to that Pre- 
Jate at his Palace on the banks of the Onega, at the Monastery 
of St. Alexander Svirskoi. At Berlin, in 1783, in consequence | 
of letters of recommendation from Professor Euler, he was intro- 
duced to the celebrated M. Formey, Secretaire perpetuel, and by 
be to the Members of the Royal Academy in that capital; where 

ikewise found Professor Burja, with whom he renewed the 
intimacy he had formerly enjoyed with that elegant scholar at 
Petersburg. At Konigsberg he had frequent conversations with 
that profound and eccentric Philosopher M. Kant. 

In his situation at Petersburg, my Friend continued eighteen 
years ; and during that period how he employed the hours of 
Jeisure allowed him from the duties of his Church, his “ History 
of the Reign of Catherine Il." his “ View of the Russian Empire,” 
and his “ History of Russia,” render it entirely needless to men- 
tion. In 1777 his friend Stephen Falconet, then employed in his 
grand work, the famous Colossal Equestrian Statue of Peter the 
Great (see vol, III. p. 249), wishing to give some idea of his 
talents and genius as a Statuary to the English publick; Mr. 
Tooke was induced to favour his laudable ambition, by giving his 
‘Treatise on the Statue of Marcus Aurelius, and some other of 
his Essays and Letters that passed between him and M, Diderot, 
an English dress, This done, he transmitted to me the MS. 
which £ printed and published accordingly. In 1782 Mr. Tooke 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London; a few 
years afterwards a Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
and the following yeara Member of the Free Economical Society 
at Petersburg. Thus agreeably situated, surrounded by a society 
of friends and acquaintance, many of them now of a Jong stand- 
ing, and enjoying the accommodations of elegant life, while as 
yet not meditating a return to his native country, in 1792 he 
received the unwelcome intelligence of the demise of a valued 
and honoured Relative ; by which event, however, such an addi- 
tion to his patrimony devolved to him, as enabled him to settle 
with suitable dignity in the country alone preferable, in his cs- 
timation, to that ta which he now resolved to bid adieu. 

Since his return to England, with that restless and untired 
activity of mind that always marked his character, he has pub- 
lished, anonymously and otherwise, a number of volumes. But 
of them all, if he were emulous of posthumous fame, his Trans- 
lation of “ Zollikofer’s Sermons,” a work which has been justly 
styled ‘a stupendous fabric of true piety and genius,” will alone 
insure honourable mention of his name among all that are not 
indifferent to the improvement and happiness of mankind to the 
latest posterity, as long as Christianity shall subsist a any 
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hitherto been offensive—A great number of very 
valuable tracts by Mr. Meiners, by the celebrated 


form, and the human mind remain constituted as it is. Asto the 
merits of a Translator, if they do not rank a man high in the 
records of literary renown, yet, when we consider how little it is 
in the power of individuals in general, at least unless they have 
devoted a whole life to scientific attainments, to make important 
contributions to the great bank and fund of human knowledge, 
they are not to be scorned who bestow their pains to render the 
discoveries and productions of other men more generally useful. 
And-indeed J have heard it said, by the subject of this brief me- 
moir (among his other good sayings), “that even those who em- 
ploy themselves in what is cailed the art of book-making are by 
no means universally undeserving of grateful acknowledgment 
and respect, as they greatly enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by conveying intelligence often in an easy and agreeable form 
into the minds of those who have neither Jeisure nor inclination 
to dig for wisdom as for hid treasure.” 

On this subject | have much pleasure in giving his own ideas 
from a Letter with which he long since favoured me: 

** Considering the vast number of literary compositions that 
have, especially of late years, becn daily issuing from the press, 
if it were not that so many die as soon as they are born, we 
might be tempted to think the famous hyperbole formerly used 
on another and greater occasion, of the world not being able to 
contain the books that should be written, may literally be ap- 
plied much sooner than has becn imagined; insomuch that 
with sober-minded men, the multiplication of them ought to be 
a matter of conscience, not only respecting the poor, suffering, 
Booksellers, but lest we should not have room to go about our 
business, from the numerous folios, quartos, and octavos, that 
would encumber our way. They, therefore, should rather chuse 
to simplify and to compress in compilations, than furnish more 
receptacles for dust and cobwebs to Book-collectors, and increase 
the oppression of their already groaning shelves. But, why do 
you not give the publick an original work ? is, in fact, a ques- 
tion that can only be put by an ignorant and illiterate person. 
No one would propose it, who, from an intimate acquaintance 
with Literature, is duly sensible how many, and for the most 
part accidental, even minute and trivial causes must concur, for 
discovering a new field in the regions of science, for exploring 
and cultivating it with proper assiduity. More time likewise is 
requisite to this end than the generality can spare from the du- 
ties of life, and their other necessary avocations. Whereas the 
Translator or Compiler, though he must be at a great expence 
of care and application, yet is not bound to the same constant 
exertion of thought, the same patient and unflagging applica- 
tion, as the original Composer, if he would present the yaa 
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Wieland, and many others in different departments 
of Literature, are to be found in these interesting 


with a work that, by enlarging the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, shall transmit his name with honour to a distant futurity 
as the friend and benefactor of mankind. The former can lay 
down and resume his work as opportunity and contingences 
may suggest. Yet, if he is spared the severer study of excogi- 
tating and composing the original matter, his occupation is no 
Jess usefal, and perhaps eventually far more useful, than that of 
the first Author, by having procured for the communicated in- 
formation access to a greater proportion of understandings ; 
while that again may farther extend its progress, by affording 
facilities to its translation into other languages by such as would 
not have been able to understand it in its original idiom. In- 
deed if he have executed his task with fidelity and elegance, he 
may in some degree appropriate it ; he becomes part-owner in 
it; he is unquestionably author of the translated book ; and 
that book is as much an original in England, for instance, as 
that from which it is taken is in Germany. Add to this, the 
labour and pains, the toilsome drudgery it costs, to become 
thoroughly master of a foreign tongue, its various idioms and 
phraseology; not to mention that he must also have those of his 
own, witha great choice of words at command, a matter of no 
vulgar attainment ; and the liberal mind will hardly begrudge 
him the portion of praise which legitimately accrues to him from 
his performance. 

“It is obvious from my last observation, that I am not here 
speaking of those Translators, who, with about forty words of 
French or German, by the kindly aid of a Dictionary and a Gram- 
mar, do into English a book of reputation in three volumes, 
which must be finished and hurried through the press within 
the space of six weeks. Whence it arises that such frequent 
complaints have been made of the corruption of our Language 
by sorry Translations. And to complete and establish the mis- 
chief, if you ask the Bookseller his reason ‘for not employing 
abler hands, he gives you for answer, that ‘ the public curiosity 
is screwed to its highest pitch, and must be gratified ; and that 
to produce a better translation would demand a greater expence 
of time and money, without procuring the sale of one additional 
copy. How greatly then is the public beholden to a gentleman 
of genius, erudition, and taste, who enters with a lively interest 
into the sense and spirit of a work from the pen of a man highly 
gifted in qualities of the mind and heart, a performance of such 
transcendant utility, that no reader can return from the perusal 
of it without being sensibly improved ! 

«<1f we intend to describe in another language, the objects, the 
thoughts, the expressions, the diction, the style of a work ; the 
objects as they are, without adding, or retrenching, or dislo- 
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volumes ; particularly a curious and learned Disser- 
tation on the opinions entertained by rude and un- 


cating anything ; the thoughts in their colours, their gradations, 
their shadings and combination ; the peculiar turns of phrase~ 
ology which give fire, spirit, life to the discourse ; the natural, 
figurative, ardent, rich, graceful, delicate, elegant expressions ; 
and the whole in such a form as with an easy air authoritatively 
commands and resolutely enforces obedience ; it requires, if not 
as much genius, at least as much taste, for well translating, aa 
for composing. Perhaps even more is requisite. The Author 
who composes, conducted solely by a sort of interest, always 
free, and by his subject which presents him with ideas that he 
may either accept or reject at pleasure, is absolute master both 
of his thoughts and expressions: if the thought does not suit 
him, or if the expression does not suit the thought, he may re« 
ject both the one and the other ; qua desperat tractata nitescere 
‘posse, relinque. The Translator is master of nothing. He is obliged 
every where to follow his Author, and to bend to all his variations 
with perpetual pliancy, to all his compressions and extensions, 
his risings and falls. “Of this we may judge by the variety of the 
cadences that are necessarily found in one and the same subject, 
and much more in one and the same species of composition, — 
‘Yo render these several gradations we must first have felt them ; 
afterwards we must be master, to a point of no vulgar attain- 
ment, of the language we would enrich with foreign spoils. 
What an elevated idea then ought we to entertain of a Translation 
successfully accomplished ! 

“Nothing in fact is more difficult, and nothing more rare, than 
an excellent Translator, because nothing is more difficult nor 
more rare than to preserve a just mean between the licence of 
commentary and the servitude of the letter, Too scrupulous an 
adherence to the letter destroys the spirit, and it is the spirit 
that gives the life: too much licence ellaces the characteristic 
features of the original: an unfaithful copy of it is given. 

“Yt is greatly to be lamented that the revolutions of ages have 
deprived us of the ‘Translations that Cicero made from Greek into 
Latin of the famous harangues of Demosthenes and of Eschines , 
they would probably have been to us exact models ; and we 
should have had only to consult them with judgment for ever 
after translating with success. Of this we are enabled to judge 
by the method he prescribes in performances of that nature, and 
of which he gives an account himself in his treatise de optimo genere 
oratorum. itis the most clear and concise, but no less luminous 
and accurate abstract of the rules proper to be observed in Trans- 
lation, and may supply the place of the most extensive principles 
to such as are capable of seizing its spirit: Converti ex Atticis, 
says he, duorum eloquentissimorum nobilissimas orationes inter se 
eontrarias Eschinis Demosthenisque ; nec converti ut interpres, 
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civilized nations touching the origin of mankind ; 
an interesting account of the dreadful Earthquake 


sed ut orator, sententiis iisdem, et earum formis tanquam figuris ; 
verbis ad nostram consuetudinem aptis ; in quibus non verbum pro 
verbo necesse habui reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque 
sercavi, Non enim ea me annumerare lectori putavi oportere, sed 
faunguam appendere.” 

As some of his Letters happen to lie now before me, which are 
deseriptive of manners very different from our own, a few extracts 
fron. them will be fouud not destitute of interest. The date of 
the first I take up is St. Petersburg, October 5, 1771.“ Several 
fires having lately happened in the town, by which not fewer 
than a hundred buildings of various descriptions have been des- 
troyed, besides other property to a great amount; and some cir- 
eumstances since occurring which excited a suspicion that the 
mischief was not imputable solely to accident, an Imperial ukase 
was issued, commanding that no person should be seen in the 
streets after 10 o'clock at night, without a lantern, excepting 
doctors, pastors, and midwives ; wisely judging that persons of 
these professions were liable to be called for at any hour of the 
night, and not have time to make this provision, My friend Dr, 
H. having passed the evening at a merehant’s house some distance 
from his own, at about 11 0’clock took his leave, and was proceed- 
ing to the door, when his host insisted on his taking with him a 
servant carrying a lantern before him, as the night was very dark, 
The Doctor for some time resisted the friendly importunity ; but 
in vain, He must comply, Accordingly Daniela was called, and 
with the lantern in his hand marched before the Physician. ‘They, 
had not proceeded above a quarter of their way, whell they were 
stopt by the caraoulehik, or watchman, who seized way friend, 
and told him ‘ he must go with him to the beutka or watch-house.” 
* And for what ?" exclaimed the Doctor. ‘No matter for what,’ 
replied the guardian of the night ; « you must come along with 
me: I know what you are.’ The Doctor, not conscious of any 
harm in what he had said or done, endeavoured to expostulate 
with the man, But to no purpose. In short, after being con- 
fined in the stinking boutka all night, he was in the morning 
taken to the police; where the accusation brought against him 
was: that he, being a Doctor, was found walking in the street 
after 10 o'clock with a lantern carried before him. — You will 
anticipate the sequel. He was discharged, paying his fées ; and 
the law was explained to the comprehension of the vigilant 
watchman, to prevent his making similar mistakes for the future, 

“* Shortly after the breaking out of the French Revolution, an 
order was published that no three persons should be seen to stand 
talking together in the streets. Taking a walk one day, svon 
after the appearance of this ukase, about the time when people 
were returning fron. the Fxchanoe [f met an nanmetne.iw.. oe 
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in Calabria in the year 1783, ina Letter from a 
Gentleman on his Travels through that country in 


whom I naturally inquired concerning the news of the day; 
what the letters from England brought, &c. Presently we were 
joined by another; then again by another. As we stood thus 
‘conversing in one of the recesses of the bridge over the Neva, up 
comes a Desatnick, or constable, accosting us with, ‘Come, gentle- 
men, march away, if you please.’ ‘No, brother,’ answered I, ‘we 
don’t please to march away. We prefer staying here.’ ‘ But you 
must go,’ returned the officer. ‘ But that must will happen only 
when we please,’ rejoined 1. ‘Have not you heard of the ukase,’ 
said he ? « What ukase ?” * Why, the ukase that says no three per- 
sons are to be seen talking together in the streets.” ¢ Well, what 
js that to us? have not you learnt to count? how many are we 
here?’ Upon this he counted, ‘odin, twa, tre, chetiré, one, two, 
three, four. ‘Weil; now you see the law does not relate to us : 
that says three.’ ‘ Very true, gentlemen ; I ask your pardon. 1 
was mistaken. ‘Tarry as Jong as you please.’ 

“ Mildness and goodnature are conspicuous features in the cha- 
racter of the Empress. Something suddenly occurs to her mind 
that might prove advantageous to her subjects. An ukase is ime 
mediately issued ; and at first all is bustle to put it in execution. 
Perhaps in two months it is entirely gone by and forgot. She 
lately took it into her head that we were ruining ourselves by ex- 
travagant living. Accordingly sumptuary laws were to be framed, 
Among other articles of luxury, carriages were not omitted. The 
Jaw declared that no person not being above the rank of a Bri- 
gadier should be permitted to have any gilding upon his carriage. 
Upon this, all the merchants sent their chariots and coaches to 
the coachmakers, to be painted of one colour, You would have 
thought all the members of the Factory were turned Quakers. 
My chariot, being a remarkably neat one, had an elegant gilt 
ogee round the borders, which I could not resolve upon effacing, 
as it was that bit of ornament which, according to the fashion, 
gave a relief to the pannels, and procured it the adiniration with 
which it was henoured. My friends wondered at the audacity 
which could prompt me to contravene the Imperial mandate. 
They urged, ‘that my family would be stopped in the public 
street ; that the penalty was no less than a hundred ducats ; in 
short, that 1 rendered myself obnoxious to inconveniences and 
humiliations which I ought to avoid.’ I however gave their re- 
monstrances to the wind. Being to dine one day at Baron 
Sutherland's, the Maitre de police (the Lord Mayor) was among 
the guests. Sitting before dinner in the drawing-room, the Ba- 
ron, in his jocose manner, said: ‘ Votre Excellence, here is our 
Pastor, who drives about the town with gilding on his carriage 
in defiance of the ukase.’ ‘ How is that?’ said his Excellence. ‘Of 
what rank are you?’ ‘ That I should be glad to be informed of 
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1786. On the African Negroes. On the various 
Tribes that inhabit the Caucasean mountains. En 


by your Excellence.’ ‘ What rank do you bear in your own coun+ 
try, Mons. le Pasteur, are you above a brigadier? A brigadier 
forsooth! I am out of sight of a Brigadier. A Brigadier would 
think it an honour to pull off his hat to me. ‘Oh, then,’ re- 
turned his Excellence, ‘wear as much gold upon your carriage as 
you please.’~-You perceive from the several instances I have given 
you, that the mode of expounding the laws in this country is 
truly exemplary.” 

With the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and other Pastors of the 
Reformed Communions, Mr. Tooke kept up a regular intercourse, 
by alternate meetings at the houses of each other. But the most 
conspicuous and pleasant of all assemblies of this nature, was 
the annual dinner given by her Majesty to the Ministers of Re- 
ligion of all denominations in the Imperial City, and which 
she was pleased to call her Diner de Tolerance, or Toleration 
Dinner, At this the Archbishop Gabriel presided in full costume, 
as, indeed, were ail the guests. On his right usually sat Plato, 
when in attendance on the Court, and on his left the Anglishi 
pastor, or English Pastor; the others seniores priores. Pamphi- 
lief, the Imperial Confessor, and a Hiero-monach, with a nap~ 
kin under his arm, taking his rounds to see that the guests were 
well served. It was truly a sumptuous banquet, and not more 
sumptuous than harmonious, and even facetious. Provisions of 
the best ; with the choicest wings, and a desert from the Impe- 
rial Gardens and Hot-houses. Oh! If all the controversies of 
the Christian Church had been argued over Burgundy and 
Champain, they would, indeed, have cost more Chmtstia: wine ; 
but, if we may judge from these councils, infinitely less Christ- 
jan blood. As the extract, however, will not prove tedious, and 
as the memory of such a liberal institution deserves to be perpe- 
tuated with honour, I shall here insert his own account of one 
of these convivial meetings, as I find it in a note at page 119 of 
the Life of Catharine II. vol. iii. 4th edition: “ Ivan Pamphi- 
lief, her Majesty's Confessor, invited the Clergy of the several 
Communions in Petersburg to dine with him annually on the 
6th of January; who generally met in a company of fifteen or 
sixteen different denominations, all in the several habits of their 
Church. At these agreeable meetings, his Eminence Gabriel, 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, always 
presided. Pamphilief did the honours of the table, with that 
hospitality and suavity of manners for. which the Russians are so 
celebrated among all who visit that country. - When wines of 
various sorts were served round upon a salver, thé beforemen- 
tioned Metropolitan once observed, with a sensible allusion to 
the occasion, ‘ These wines are all good : they differ only in co- 
lour and flavour.’—The persons present at one of these dinners, 
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tertaining Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
celebrated Abbé Galiani, in which are interspersed 


as an example of the rest, were: Gabriel, Metropolitan ; Inno- 
centius, Archbishop of Pscove and Riga; Eugenius, Archbishap 
of Kherson, the famous Translator of Virgil into Greek hexameter 
verse ; {van Pamphilicf: all Members of the Holy Synod. Other 
Russian Clergy were, Procopius, Archimandrite, and Rector of 
-the Gyninasium at the Nefski Monastir; Antonius, Archiman- 
drite ; Basilius, Protopope ; Andrew Samborsky, Protopope of 
Se. Sophie, formerly Chaylain to the Embassy at London; Nee~ 
tarius, Monk at the Greek Gymnasiuin ; Sergins, Monk ; Livitzi, 
Pope of the Imperial Chapcl; Basilius, Pope of the Annuncia- 
tion; with several other Popes and Monks. Lutheran Preachers: 
Joachim Christian Grott, great grandson of the famous Hugh 
Grotius ; Jeremiah Lewis Hoffman ; Emanuel Indrenius, Pastor 
of the Swedish Church; John Henry Krogius, Pastor of the 
Finns Church; John George Lampe, of St. Peter's Church ; 
‘Thomas Roinbott, of St. Anne’s Church ; Martin Luther Wolff, 
also of St. Peter's; Daniel Zachert. Ministers of the Reformed : 
John David Collins, Pastor of the German Reformed Church ; 
N. Mansbende], Pastor of the French ; William ‘Tooke, of the 
English Church ; M. Reuter, of the Dutch; and Christian Fre- 
derick Gregor, Pastor of the Congregation of the Herrenhuyters, 
or brethren of the Unitas Fratrum. Roman Catholic Clergy : 
Sergius Krachinsky; Petrus Stankievitch ; Hieronymus Beroal- 
igen ; Johannes de Ducla; Armenian Clergy : Macarius Kos- 
kumof; Stephenus Lorismilikof; Niketa Cherkesof. Bishops and. 
Priests from the Greek Islands, from Valakhia, Moldavia, and 
the worthy @bbé Guadalupe, from Mexico. At the conclusion 
of the repast, the Metropolitan usually said, with a lod voiee, 
either in Russ or Latin, ‘Glory to God in the highest !—On 
earth peace !—Goodwill toward men ! Which done, the rest of 
the evening was spent in agreeable and pleasant conversation 
over a dessert of exquisite fruit and the choicest wines. The 
guests talked to one another in Russ, German, French, Ftalian, 
&c, ay it might happen to suit. But the general conversation, 
was carried on in Latin.” 

How conversant Mx. Tooke is with the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, is known to the learned who enjoy his acquaintance. In 
Freach he has often preached to the Keformed of that congre- 
gation at St. Petersburg, at times when it was without a pecu- 
liar Pastor; as he has since his return, in London, on several 
occasions, on behalf of the French Protestant schoo! and work- 
house, and numbers have afterwards affirmed that, without 
knowing to the contrary, it was scarcely possible to say that 
what the) had heard had not been pronounced by a native of 
France. By one of his many Letters to me, I find, that once 
travelling through a part of Poland, he and hie companion, 
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many ingenious elucidations of passages in the Odes 
of Horace, and other antient Authors, Observations 


in the heart of a forest, came up to an anticnt and spacious 
mansion, which, on entering, they found to be tenanted by 
Jews.” Jn one apartment some were employed in making or 
repairing cloaths, as tailors, while in others different oecupa- 
tions were carried on, ‘The great hall was fittcd up to serve the 
purposes of a Synagoguc. Our travellers were hospitably re- 
ecived, and welcomed with good-nature. After conversing some 
time with two or three Rabbis, my Friend reached down the Rott 
of the Thora, and the other Hebrew Scriptures, and having read 
a chapter or two, particularly the LU Id of Isaiah, in their own 
accent and manner, he asked them whether those sentences 
could have been prophesied of any other than of our Jesus, the 
Christian Messiah. But like their fathers, the Pharisecs of old, 
they turned a deaf ear to the voice of truth, and would listen to 
none of his arguments ; like Galtio, they cared for none of these 
things. In good sooth, Rabbies as they were, they seemed not 
to have been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.” 

One passage from another of his Letters to me, as it happens 
to lie open on my table, I cannot resist the temptation to com- 
municate, though under no little dread of swelling this note 
beyond all bounds of prolixity ; for, were I to indulge the rea- 
der and myself in this way as far as | chose, there would be no 
end to it in view. «* When it was in agilation at the Court of 
Petersburg to establish a College of Jesuits in the province of 
Mohilef in the year 1782, a project which the Empress from 
political motives, which are elsewhere detailed more at large 
[Life of Catharine U. vol. iii. p. 5], was desirous of bringing to 

‘effect, she wrote to Pope Pius VI. expressing her wish to enter 
upon a negotiation to that end. The Holy Father, in reply, 
declaved his willingucss to accede to her Majesty's request, al- 
though the Society had been formally abolished by Clement XIV. 
if means could be devised for absolving the Holy Chair from a 
charge of inconsistency, which, in the minds of the faithful, 
might appear to shake the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
In the mean time a fresh difficulty occurred. The orthodox 
Greek faith being that established in Russia, a Nuncio could not 
be dispatched thither from the Court of Rome. This scruple 
was, however, soon got over by transmitting an order to Ar- 
chetti, Bishop of Chalcedon in partibus infidelium, then legate a 
latere at Warsaw, to repair to Petersburg ; [which he accordingly 
did, and the event may be seen in the work above referred to.] 
« Mr. Tooke happened accidentally to be walking on the Custom- 
house quay while the baggage of the Prelate was bringing on. 
shore from the galliot. The Officers of the Customs were pro- 


ceeding in their duty, when all at once the two Chaplains who 
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on the Question concerning the Exportation of 
Corn. It is unnecessary, however, to say more of 


case (one having it in his hands, and the other bare-headed, 
solemnly marching before). This was net to be touched by the 
Officers. ‘Well; do you open it’ It contained a large old rot- 
ten bone. ‘ What is t ‘It is the thigh-bone of St. John the 
Baptist’ ‘Well ; what is it werth 2” (Now it should be known, 
that every kind of gouds, wares, or commodities, not severally 
specified in the tariffe, must pay duty a/ valorem.) Worth? 
I said before, it is the thigh-bone of St. Jobn the Baptist.’ « Well ; 
and I say again, what is it worth” * Worth no value can be 
set upon it!” * Well; if it is of no value, why do you take the 
pains to bring it with you?’ ¢ It is not to be valued, because it is 
inestimable.’ ‘ How then,’ returned the Officer, ‘are inestimable 
wares to be rated ad valorem ? This problem seemed for a mo- 
ment to nonphis even the disciple of Loyola. ‘ It is a sacred relic.” 
Still the question recurred, ‘Well: what is it worth? The re« 
sult was, that, in order to save time, it was for the present laid 
aside. Next came out a box, ornamented with pearls and pre- 
cious stones. This was found to contain a lock of the Virgin 
Mary's hair [which my.Friend till then had thought to have 
been a bright red, but he is now convinced it was only a dark 
brown]. ‘To this succeeded a long list of holy trumpery. But 
the business of farther examination was happily terminated by 
an order from Court to pass the whole baggage of the Prelate 
without exacting the dues. But,” adds ny Friend, * those who 
have had affairs to transact at no other than an English Custom- 
house, will with difficulty conceive the patient simplicity, the 
complaisant ‘huinility, the respectful suavity, so natural to Rus- 
sian subordinates, with which these interrogatories were prose+ 
cuted.” And the result he draws from the little occurrence, of 
no moment perhaps in itself, is this: ‘that in all controversies 
with Papists, and with others who are previously determined to 
be in the right, the best method is to grant their postulate, and 
only ask what it is worth ; thus would many a religious dispute 
be cut short. 
“ Being one of the few," adds my Friend, “that were admitted 
‘ into the Presence-chamber of the Summer Palace, when Archetti 
was introduced at the foot of the Throne, I had an opportunity 
of observing, not only the gracious and condescending manner 
in which he was received by the Monarch, but of contemplating 
the pious papistical physiognomics of the Prelate and the holy 
yetinue, consisting of five or six Ecclesiasticke. The former, 
in his full Pontificals, the upper vestment being of fine muslin 
or lawn, trimmed with the richest point lace, preceded with 
slow and solemu step, exhibiting a countenance studiously ex- 
pressive of all that meekness, devotion and sanctity, could pour-. 
tay, The head inclined a little to one shoulder, the eyelids half 
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these volumes than what the Reviewers testified of 
them on their first appearance : “ That reader must 
have a fastidious taste, indeed, who does not find 
in them ample matter fer bis aniusement and in- 
struction.” 

“The Transactions of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety ; with an Appendix of Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations, &c. dedicated (by Permission) to His Ma- 
jesty. By William Hawes*, M.D. Senior Physician 


closed, the muscles of the face trained to a gentle smile, indi- 
cative of sanctimonious serenity and peace, in short, all together 
wearing the aspect of a man cum Christo absconditus. Those of 
his suite were equal proficients in this sacerdotal artifice. Indeed 
Thave never scen a Priest of the Romish communion who was 
not an adept in this godly grimace ; and | am induced to believe 
that much of their influence over the minds of their people is 
owing to it.” 

Though Mr. Tooke was entered and continued many years a 
Member of Jesus College, Cambridge, he has declined taking 
any Academical degree, because, as he intended never to solicit, 
it was not likely he should ever obtain a benefice in the Church. 

In 1771 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Eyton, 
Esq. of Llangynhaval in the county of Denbigh, by whom he 
has a daughter and two sons, Elizabeth, ‘Thomas, and William. 

* This truly benevolent Physician was born at Islington, Nov. 
28, 1736 ; received the early part of his education in his native 
village ; and completed it in St. Paul's school. He was after- 
wards placed with Mr. Carsan, an ingenious Medical Practitioner 
near Vauxhall; and, on the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
was for a short time an assistant to Mr. Dicks, in the Strand, 
whom he succceded in business; and, by his application, and 
unwearied attention io his patients, acquired a considerable de- 
gree of reputation and affectionate esteem. In May 1759, he 
married Sarah Fox, an amiable woman, by whom he had a nu- 
merous family. In 1773 he became deservedly popular, from 
his incessant zeal in calling the attention of the publick to the 
resuscitation of persons apparently dead, principally by drown- 
ing. In this laudable attempt he encountered much opposition, 
and some ridicule. The practicability of resuscitation was de- 
nied. He ascertained its practicability by advertising rewards 
to persons, who, between Westminster and London bridges, 
should, within a certain time after the accident, rescue drowned 
persons from the water, and bring them ashore to places ap- 
pointed for their reception, where means might be used for their 
recovery, and give immediate notice to him. The public mind 
being thus awakened to the subject, greater exertions were 
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to the Surrey and London: Dispensaries, Honorary 
Member of the R. P. S. Ed. Massachusetts H. S. 
Manchester L. P. S. &c. Vol. I.” 8vo. 


made by individuals than had ever before been known; and 
many lives were saved by himself and other medical men, which 
wold otherwise hare certainly been lost ; and Mr. Hawes, at 
his own expence, paid the rewards in these cases for twelve 
months, which amounted to a considerable sum, His excellent 
friend Dr, Copan (then somewhat kuown to the publick, and 
since much better known by several valuable publications), who 
had long turned his thoughts to this subject, remonstrated with 
him on the injury which his private fortune would sustain from 
a perseverance in these expences; and he at last consented to 
share them with the publick. Dr Cogan and he agreed to join 
their strength ; and cach of them bringing forward fifteen friends 
to a mecting at the Chapter coffee-house in 1774, the Humane 
Society was instantly formed. From this period the weight and 
organization of the infant institution devolved in great measure 
on Mr. Hawes, whose undeviating labours have, it is hoped, 
established it for ever; and without which, there would vei 
probably not have been at this time a similar establishment in 
Europe, America, or India; where Humane Societies have now 
multiplied with every great stream that fructifies the soil of those 
different regions, In 1774, he published « An Account of Dr. 
Goldsmith's last IIness,” whose death he ascribed to the impro- 
per administration of a popular medicine ; and from this unfor- 
tunate event he deduced many useful cautions respecting the ex- 
hibition of powerful medicines. In 1777, appeared his «« Address 
on Premature Death and Premature Interment ;" which he 
liberally distributed, in order to awaken attention in the public 
mind, against the too early interment of persons supposed to be 
dead, before it was clearly ascertained that life was totally ex- 
tinct. This performance had been suggested to his mind, even 
prior to the establishment of the great object of resuscitation, 
which he afterwards so successfully pursued, In 1780 was pub- 
lished, his third Edition of an “ Examination of the Reverend 
John Wesley's Primitive Physick ;" in which the absurdities and 
dangerous remedies recommended by that venerable and (on 
many other accounts) respectable writer were acutely exposed by 
a combination of irony and serious argument. In 1780, or 
1781, he removed to Palsprave-place, and commenced practice 
as a Physician ; the Degree of Doctor of Medicine having been 
conferred upon him some time before. In 1781, Dr. Hawes 
published “ An Address to the Legislature, on the Importance 
of the Humane Society ;” and, by his steady perseverance, and 
personal endeavours, he lived to see most of his objects realized, 
as conducive to the restoration of suspended animation. About 
the same period, appeared his «« Address to the King and Par 
Hamdane 
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School ; to which are added, brief Reflections on 
the proper Employment of our Time: also a few 


pertinent Passages, carefully selected from the Holy 
Scriptures, against Swearing, Lying, Evil-speaking, 
and Intemperance. By Sammel Hopkinson *, B.D. 
late Fellow of Clare Hail.” 12mo. 


others at Edinburgh, Manchester, Bath, &e. &e. and, a Vice- 
President of the London Electrical Dispensary. The Royal 
Humane Socicty is a shining and an eminent proof of his phi- 
Janthropy ; an institution which has been found highly useful, 
and to establish which he employed many years of his life. The 
moment in which one of the Anniverzaries of the Society were at 
an end, he began to meditate plans for the success of the ensue. . 
ing year. The nomination of succeeding Stewards, the aug~ 
mentation of the list of regular Subscribers, and obtaining 
Churches and Preachers for the benefit of his favourite Institu- 
tion, were never out of his sight ; and so much, indeed, did the 
Humane Society engross his attention, that his own immediate 
interests appeared to him to be subordinate considerations, 
Throughout the year, he rose at five every morning, to write 
his numerous letters, which were seldom very short. He was 
always ready to afford both his pecuniary and his professional 
assistance to distress ; and his name ought to be recorded among. 
those who add to the character of the Nation, by the establish- 
ment of Institutions founded on benevolent principles, 

* Mr. Hopkinson and some of his publications have been no- 
ticed in page 53 of the present Volume ; particularly his ‘ Re- 
ligious and Moral Reflections 3" of which a Second Edition, 1913, 
is thus inscribed to his Diocesan, George Bishop of Lincoln : 

“My Lord ; Twenty vears have elapsed since this little work 
was offered to the Publick. 1 could not, then, aspire to the 
honour of prefixing your name ; but, encouraged by the man- 
ner, wherein it was generally received: more especially, by 
what you was pleased to say on that occasion, which you, since, 
had the goodness to confirm by a particular instance of your 
favour, I, now, venture to dedicate to you a second extended 
edition. To whom can writings calculated, as I hope this is, 
to promote the cause of religion, be so aptly inscribed, as to one 
who, blessed with great endowments, attained through a course 
of virtuous industry fro his youth, at a period, unusually early, 
to the highest rank of his calling, which he has never ceased by 
his literary and official labours to adorn ? May the salutary in- 
fluence of your example long continue to animate your Clergy, 
and, while it cannot fail, under an approving Providence, to 
enlighten the existing: race, may it contribute to the general 
felicity of maukind !"—In 1800 Mr, Hopkinson published, from 
the Stamford press, « @auses of the Scarcity incecttented 2 ote 
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“ A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Bristol, at the Primary Visitation of Henry Re~ 
ginald (Courtenay), Lord Bishop of Bristol,” 4to. 

A First Part of the Sizth Volume * of Dr. Kippie’s 
* Biographia Britannica.” 


“ An Account of the most striking Variations in the Weather, 
from October 1768, to September 1800. To which is prefixed, 
the Price of Wheat every year from 1610 to the present Aira,” 8vo, 

* To this Half Volume, after the Proprietors had for some 
years in vain endeavoured to find a proper Successor to Dr. Kip- 
pis, Dr. George Gregory wrote a Preface, intending to stand for- 
ward as Continuator of the Work. But a variety of circum- 
stances still farther delayed its publication ; till (more than twelve 
years after it was printed) nearly the whole impression was con- 
sumed, in February 1908; three copies only having been preserved. 

+ scarcely know whether to place the following Anecdotes 
among the ‘ Quarrels,” or the ‘* Calamities” of Authors. 

In Dr, Kippis’s Preface to his First Volume, 1778, Richard 
Gough, Esq. is enumerated amongst the names of those to whom 
the Editor ‘ stood indebted on various accounts.”—Vol. I, was 
yeviewed by Mr. Duncombe, who “ watched over the Biographia 
with a kind of parental tenderncss,” Gent. Mag. XLVI. p. 3205 
as was Vol. II. in L. p. 33; and Vol. WII. in LIV. p, 437. 

Previously to the publication of the Fourth, the Life of Caps 
tain Cook, which appeared separately, was reviewed by Mr, 
Gough, LVILI. 617 ; who, after some other free remarks, adds, 
« The whole closes with a list of Dr. Kippis's publications ; at 
the head of which stands the second edition of the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ which we most heartily wish he would stick to till 
he has brought it to a conclusion, that his labours and his life 
may not end the one before the other."—Dr. Gregory's “ Life of 
Chatterton,” composed at the request of the Editor of the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” and published earlier than that work, was 
also reviewed in LIX. 537. 

It now came to the turn of Dr. Kippis to give the retort cour- 
teous, Vol. IV. was published in 1789}; in which, among 
other “ Additions to Vol. III.” we read, “This year has ap- 
peared, in three volumes, folio, an Edition of Camden's Bri- 
tannia, translated from the Edition published by the Author 
in 1607, enlarged by the latest discoveries, and illustrated with 
a new set of maps, and other copper-plates, by Richard Gough, 
Esq. The work is the result of many years traveJ, inquiry, and 


t Mr. Gough was at that time avowedly the principal Reviewer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ; and, “if he criticized with warmth and severity 
eertain innovations attempted in Church and State, he wrote his sen- 
timents with sincerity and impartiality—tbe feelings of a heart deeply im~ 
pressed with a sense of the excetlence and happiness of the English Con- 
stitution, both in Church and State.” See vol, VI, p. 272. 

Jabour, 
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“ The Enjoyments of a future Life, and the true 
Notion of Christian Purity : preached in the Chapel 
of the Magdalen Hospital, on Wednesday April 2, 
1795, being the Anniversary of the Institution. 
By Samuel [Horsley] Lord Bishop of Rochester,” 


labour.—Of Mr. Gough I have no reason to speak with personal 
respect: but not any circumstance of that kind shall ever 
induce me to depart. from the exercise of justice or of candour ; 
or prevent my declaring, that, from his eminent character as 
an Antiquary, and the extent of his ‘Topographical knowledge, 
there can be no doubt but that his Edition of the Britannia 
is a performance of great consequence and value.” 

Mr. Gough (LEX. 917) again reviews: * After an interval of 
FIVE years, at tength appears the Fourrs volume of this volu- 
minous and extended work, Let none object that Bayle and Mo- 
reri have swelled a Biographical Dictionary of the whole World 
to fourtcen volumes folio, compressed in English to ten, when 
Great Britain alone can furnish Worthies sufficient to fill—how 
many volumes shall we say? Perhaps as many.— What Dr. 
Kippis says of a Letier written by Congreve to the ingenious 
Mrs. Cockburne, that it contains some acute but Friendly hints 
to her on her writing, we wish to apply to our strictures,” 

In the Preface to vol. V. in 1793, Dr. Kippis assumes a more 
soothing tone: “ ‘The curious life of Sir John Fastoif, which 
was elaborately, but awkwardly, written by Mr. Oldys, Richard 
Gough, Esq. lias condescended entirely to new-model. In doing 
this, Mr. Gough has not only made use of Mr. Oldys's materials ; 
but has enriched the account with much additional information, 
arising from his superior and eminent knowledge in whatever 
relates to Antiquarian Literature.” . 

On this last quotation Mr. Gough, in his own copy of the 

’“ Biographia,” made the following laconic and indignant re- 
marks: “When I re-compiled the Life of Fastolf for the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, | thought I was doing a kindness to the memory 
of the Hero, if not to the Editors of that Work. By the Editors 
are to.be understood the Booksellers ; for the Conductors are a 
distinct set of men—any body that will write for the Booksellers, 
whether amusement, fame, or profit, be the motive. The thanks 
of one of the Conductors were bestowed in the must liberal man- 
ner for the trifling assistance afforded in a single article, on which 
so much light had been thrown bythe Editovof the Paston Letters; 
thanks which, after the expressions used respecting the Editor 
of the new Edition of the Britannia, in a supplementary note 
on the article Campen, beapeak the versatile character uf the 
man, who goes as much out of his way to acknowledge imaginary 
obligations, as to resent imaginary abuse.” 
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«A Free Enquiry into the Suspension of Vital 
Action in Cases of Drowning and Suffocation; being 
an Attempt to concentrate into a more luminous 
Point of View the scattered Rays of Science 
respecting that interesting though mysterious Sub- 
ject; to elucidate the proximate Cause; to appre- 
ciate the present Remedies; and to point out thé 
best Method of restoring Animation *. By Anthony 
Fothergill-++, M.D. F.RsS.” 

“ A Practical Essay on the good and bad Effects 
of Sea-bathing. By John Anderson}, M.D. 
F.S.A.C.M.S. &c. Physician to, and a Director 
of, the Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate,” &vo. 

“A Preliminary Introduction to the Act of Sea- 
bathing. By John Anderson, M.D. &c. &e.” 8vo. 

« An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, pre- 
ceding the Reign of Malcolm III. or the Year 1056, 
including the authentic History of that Period. In 
Two Volumes. By John Pinkerton,” 

“ Hints respecting the Distresses of the Poor §.” 
{by Dr. Lettsom], 8vo. 


* «* Concise, elegant, and conclusive. Such is the perform- 
ance before us, on which, indeed, we.could expatiate with much 
pleasure: but, as our limits will not admit of enlarging, we 
shall content ourselves with heartily recommending it to the 
careful perusal of our Medical and Philosophical Readers 3 and 
with adding our testimony to that of those able judges, the 
Medical Society of London, not merely on account of its being 
a Prize-essay, and sanctioned by their approbation, but from 
its intrinsic merit, and the depth of reasoning which the inge- 
nious Author everywhere displays.” Gent. Mag. LXV. 856. 

+ Of this Essay, for which the meritorious Author recajved a 
Gold Prize Medal, sce hereafter, p. 208. 

+ Author of an Inaugural Dissertation ‘‘ De Seorbuto,” 
printed at Edinburgh, in 1772, and of “ Medical Remarks on 
natural, spontancous, and artificial Evacuation, London, 1787, 
Svo, second edit. 1788. He practised for some time at Kingston 
in Surrey ; and was for several years Physician to the Sea-bathing 
Infirmary at Margate ; where he died in June 1804. 

§ These suggestions of a public-spirited individual, for the re- 
lief of the Poor in seasons of scarcity of food, deserved, and re- 
ceived, the commendations of every class of society. And of the 
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(1796. 

« A serious Address to the superior Inhabitants 
of the Parish of Eakring [Nottinghamshire] ; 
by the Rev. John Henry Browne*, Rector.—Of 
this small Tract only Thirty Copies were printed. 

_ Hints for promoting a Bee-Society -$.” [By Dr. 
Lettsom.] Two Editions,” 8vo. 

“ Corrections of various Passages in the English 
Version of the Gid Testament. By the late William- 
Hayward Robertst, D. D. Provost of Eton College, 
Published by his Son William Roberts §, M.A. Fel- 
low of Eton College,” 8vo, 


ledge of him fur half a century, that his benevolence through- 
out that long period has been unbounded. To thousands, as’ 
well as to myself, he has been the means both of gladdening, 
and of lengthening life; and, by his own temperate habits, 
may probably for many years longer continue to be a friend to 
the indigent, and a comfort to all who are so happy as to possess 
his friendship, or have occasion for his medical skill. 

* OF this worthy and conscientious Divine, see vol. HI. p. 277. 

+ Were we to estimate a literary performance by its magnitude, 
we should scarcely notice this small pamphlet ; but it breathes 
such a spirit of benevolence to that usefull animal the Bee, and 
exhibits such a plan of utility, amusement, and profit, as induce 
us to bring it forward to attention ; and this the Author himself 
yery fairly explains.” Gent. Mag. LXVI. 1033. 

¢ Wilhiam-Hayward Roberts, clected from Eton to King's 
College, Cambridge, 1752; B.A. 1757; M.A. 1760; D.D. 
1773. He was an Assistant at Eton School; in 1772 was ap- 
pointed a Fellow of the College ; and Provost in 1781. He ob- 
tained the Members’ Prize at Cambridge, in 1758, of 15 guineas, 
for the best Latin Essay on the subject, Utrum diversarum Gen- 
tium mores & instituta solvi possunt ex diverso earundem situ In 
W77lghe published, in Three Parts, “ A Poetical Essay on the 
Existencé, the Attributes, and the Providence, of God ;" in 1773, 
«A Poetical Epistle to Christopher Anstey, Esq. on the English 
Poets, chiefly those who have written in Blank Verse ;”: in 1774, 
«« Judah restored, a Poem in Six Books,” 2 vols, 12mo.; and in 
1781 a Sermon, preached before the Governors of the Magdalen 
Hospital, He was Chaplain to the King, and Rector of Farnham 
Royal, Bucks; and died in 1794. 

§ William Roberts, son of the Provost, was admitted from 
Eton into King’s College in 1780; B.A. 1785; was ashort time 
an Assistant in Eton School ; and appointed a Fellow there, Jan. 
12, 1786.—John Roberts, another son of the Provost, was also 
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The Twelfth Volume of the “ Archeologia” of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; and the Description of 
Plates XXXVITI—XLVIIE, in the Third Volume 
of their “ Monumenta Vetusta.” 

“ Brief State of the Royal Humane Society, 
Jaid before the President, V ice-Presidents, Clergy, 
Stewards, Governors, and Medical Assistants, at 
their Anniversary Festival*, 1796.” 


elected from Eton to King’s College in 1780; B. A. 1786; M.A. 
17893 and obtained the Members’ Prize in 1787; and the Sea- 
tonian Prize in 1789. He was Tutor to Lord Morpeth, and an 
Assistant at Eton School, which office he resigned in 1796. He 
is Rector of Creeting St. Olave, and Creeting All Saints, Suffolk. 
* “ Miscellaneous observations, and useful reflections upoa 
Vitality, must ever be the basis of this annual tract; and it is to 
be hoped that the contents of this Report will prove that our 
utmost efforts are still exerted in a cause both pleasing to God 
andman. In an annual publication so well intended, the Editor 
anticipates the approbation and candour of his readers ; for, in 
the relation of the proceedings of this benevolent Institution, 
the most fastidious Critic cannot expect novelty or variety. It is 
therefore a duty peculiarly incumbent upon the writer to exhibit 
to the eye of sensibility the most important facts, together with 
occasional observations upon the subject of resuscitation ; and 
those interesting points that may tend to the advancement of the 
Testorative art, so_as to animate medical practitioners to one of 
the grand duties of their profession—the preservation of human 
life-—It is more than twenty years since our valuable Society 
has been established; within which period there have been re- 
stored to life, to their families, and to the state, 1169." Preface, 
The last sentence is an ample shield against criticism of every 
species. The Annual Report now before us, however, is not a 
mere detail of medical facts. It is enlivened with many historical 
digressions, and correspondence on various subjects ; amongst 
which we find the following Letters to and from a Preacher wha 
is equally admired for his literary abilities and his philanthropy : 
«Rey. Sir, Spital Square, Nov. 13, 1795. 

“The Royal Humane Society of London, well convinced of 
the philanthropy of Dr. Parr, have commissioned me, as Regis- 
trer, to request the favour of you to indulge them with a-Sermon 
at their next Anniversary in March, on any Sunday in that 
month that may be most convenient to yourself.— They have 
been honoured with Sermons by Bishops Watson, Horsley, and 
other ornaments of the Bench; and are ambitious to record in 
their Annals that they have received a siinilar favour from Dr. 
Parr.—-If this request be not wholly disagreeable to you, Sir, an 
invitation in form shall be sent to you from the Stewards, a 
o 
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“ The Charge of Samuel [Horsley] Lord Bishop 
of Rochester to the Clergy of his Diocese; delivered 
at his Primary Visitation, in the Year 1796. Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Clergy.” 

Bishop Horsley’s ‘Treatise, “ On the Properties 
of the Greek and Latin Languages*,” 8vo. 


of whom are gentlemen of rank, fortune, and respectability. I 
have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedicnt, &c. W. Hawes.” 
«* Sir, Hation, Nov. 16, 1795. 

“ On my return from a tour of business last Saturday evening, 
I received the favour of your Letter, dated Nov. 13; and I should 
certainly have done myself the pleasure of answering it yesterday, 
if I had not been prevented by a slight. illness —tideed, Sir, I 
am not holding the jargon of trite and hollow profession, when 
J express to you my grateful sense of the honour which the 
‘Stewards and Members of the Humane Society have conferred 
upon me, by requesting me to preach before thern at the next 
Annivereary.—I am sure that an Institution so benevolently de- 
signed, and so judiciously conducted, deserves the serious atten~ 
tion, and, where circumstances may admit, the active support, 
of every conscientious Clergyman.—I cannot, among the nume~ 
rous Societies for charitable purposes with which this country 
abounds, name any one which surpasses yours in solid utility, 
or perhaps rivals it in exemption from abuse. 1 am aware that 
several distinguished Teachers in the Established Church have, 
with great credit to thermsclves, employed their abilities in giving 
effect to your wise and humane exertions ; and, so far as con- 
cerns the mere trouble in preparing a Sermon upon the occasion, 
T cannot reproach myself with so much siuggishness of feeling, 
or so much harrenness of invention, as would disqualify me from 
saying what is proper to be said before an audience so respecta- 
ble, and for a purpose so important. But, the distance at which 
live from London, the inconvenience I have more then once 
experienced from leaving my parochial domestic business in the 
Spring, and the necessity which the frequent application to me 
for Charity-sermons has imposed upon ine of fixing some limi- 
tations to compliance, compel me to state, though with reluc« 
tance, and even anguish, that I am unable to perforp the office, 
which, in your Letter, Iam desired to undertake. — Permit me, 
Sir, to request that you will be so kind as to present my most 
respectful compliments to the Managers, Stewards, &c. and to 
assure you of my most unfeigned good-will towards so excellent 
an Institution, the success of which is, I believe, in a very emi- 
nent degree, to be ascribed to the judgment, zeal, and philan- 
thropy, of Dr. Hawes. I have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, S. Paxr.” 

* See vol, LV. p. 687. 


£64. Give | 
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« A Sermon preached at St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
at the Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society, 
on Sunday, March 13, 1796. By the Rev.-Wil- 
liam Hawtayne*, M. A. Rector of Elstree, Herts.” 

“ The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester. -Compiled from the best and most an- 
tient Historians, &c. &e. Including also, Mr. 
Burton’s Description of the County, published in 


* Of Trin. Coll. Oxford ; M.A. 1773; Rector of Elstree 1787. 
+ “At the view of two large and well-filled Folios, the com- 
Mencement only of a more extensive design, the first idea that 
occurs to the mind is that of prodigious and almost inconceivable 
labour. On a more particular consideration, however, of. the 
matter composing these Volumes, it will appear that the labour 
is so much more that of the Collector, Compiler, Printer, and 
Corrector, than of the Author, as to reduce within a reasonable 
compass that idea which would otherwise scarcely obtain eredi- 
bility: for the worthy and respectable person, whose: name is 
prefixed to this Work, is known to be engaged in so many other 
literary concerns of magnitude, that,’ were he conceived to write 
Folios, his industry and powers must be thought to surpass those 
of the most laborious of mapkind. Nor do we, by this explana- 
tion, mean to detract from the praise of uncommon and almost 
unequaled assiduity, which, as a Compiler and Printer, he 
certainly deserves, The Work before us is among the most com- 
plete of its kind, and could not be composed without vast pains 
bestowed in the search after materials and in their proper ar- 
rangement, exclusively of the mechanical labour of revision and 
correction.” Mf, Rev, N.S. XXI. 13. 
» “ The execution of a Work of such magnitude and import= 
ance as a County History, requires talents so various, and per- 
severance so indefatigable, that, if the cye of a critical reader 
encounter occasional redundancies, oversights, or defects, as he 
may naturally expect, he will easily forgive them, He will for- 
give them, not only from the conviction that it is not in the 
power of human genius to produce a performance of such labour 
perfect in all its parts, but also from the persuasion, that every 
Topographical Work, if performed even with moderate ability, 
necessarily combines utility with amusement ; and, by preserving: 
the records of customs and manners, in many instances obsolete, 
and almost forgotten, tends, at the same time, to the illustration 
of history, the gratification of curiosity, and the extension of 
knowledge. If we were to assert that County Histories, or, in 
other words, historical accounts of particular places and districts, 
are, in a manner, appropriate to our own country, we should 
not perhaps be very far from the truth; for, although the de- 
scription of a few places, memorable from their antiquity, the 
importance 
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1622; and the later Collections of Mr.- Staveley, 
Mr. Carte, Mr. Peck, and Sir Thomas Cave. By 
John Nichols, F.S.A. Edinb. & Perth.” Vol. I. 
Part I. containing Introductory Records, Hlustra- 
tions, &c. &c. and the early History of the Town of 
Leicester; and Vol. II. Part I. Framland Hundred.” 

“The Repertory of Arts and Manufactures*, con- 
sisting of Original Communications, Specifications 
of Patent Inventions, and Selections of useful Pa~ 
pers from the Transactions of Philosophical So- 
cieties, &c. Vols. I. I. and HI.” 8vo. 


importance they once obtained in history, and the magnificence 
of their remains, have, in different parts of the world, exercised 
the acuteness and diligence of learned Writers ; yet a Local His- 
tory, like that contained in the Vohunes before us, which de+ 
seribes customs, places, persons, and indeed every thing which 
can become the subject of enquiry, for use or curiosity, within 
a certain limited portion ofa country, has not yet been attempted 
by the several Nations of Europe, who rival us in every other 
branch of science. ©f the importance of such compilations, we 
have before spoken ; and it is but justice to add, on the present 
cecasion, that Mr. Nichols, so far as his work is yet completed, 
has performed an office in itself highly honourabie, with talents 
fully adequate, with acuteness seldom, and with diligence never 
surpassed, ‘fo individuals, however remotely. connected with 
Leicestershire, a treasure is here presented, of which it may be 
truly said, that if it was anticipated with cagerness, its appears 
ance has fully satisfied every expectation. ‘To the publick at large, 
and to all descriptiens of readers, an abundant source of enter= 
tainment is unfolded, in which every one may find gratification, 
however various the wish or fastidious the taste. The labours of 
Mr. Nichols will extend to four volumes, out of which a consi- 
derable part of two is now before the publick. B, Crit. VII.10@, 

* This useful Work, which was projected in 1794 by Mr. John 
Wyatt, has been ably and successfully continued to the present 
time by the same ingenious Editor; and, though it has been 
occasionally assailed by imitations, has sustained an uninspeach- 
able reputation through a Series of XVI Volumes (which wag 
closed by a General Index) ; and a Second Series, of XXV Vo- 
lumes.—The “ Repertory” was commenced with a view to increase 
the knowledge and improve the practice of the useful Aris, and if 
an attentive and unceasing selection for more than 20 years, 
from the Societies and Journals instituted for the advaricement 
of those objects ; from the communications of ingenious indivi- 
duals ; and from that rare and excellent store of the Manufac- 
turer's ingenuity and reward, the Patent-office, can have pro- 
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“ The Principles and Duties of Christianity in- 
culeated and explained: a Sermon preached at 
Sunbury, Middlesex, on Wednesday, May 25, 
1796, being the Anniversary Meeting of Two 
Friendly Societies of poor Tradesmen and Day- 
labourers in that Parish-, instituted for mutual Sup- 
port in Cases of Sickness, Accident, or old Age. 
By James Cowe*, A. M. Vicar,” &vo. 

“ The Second. Volume of Mr. Gough’s Sepul- 
chral Monuments of Great Britain ; containing the 
Fifteenth Century.” Folio. 

“ Arthur and Emma-+; or, the First Navigator. 
A Poem, in Four Books. By the Rev. B. J. 
Bromwich, A. M.” 4to. 


for there are but few of the Manufacturing Arts in which it has 
not demonstrated or suggested Improvements. Bleaching, Tan- 
ning, Paper-making, Glass-making, Colour-making, Soap-mak- 
ing, Sugar-refining, Dyeing, Machine-spinning, Weaving, and 
many others, have received considerable light and benefit fron 
this publication, And for ameliorating the Steam Engine no 
less than 30°Patents are inserted in it. “To Manufacturers gene- 
rally, this Work will be found of much more utility than ae ' 
Encyclopedia, because it gives the improveygents in each branch 
as they arise or become known, while an Encyclopedia details 
only what was universally knownat the time of writing the article.” 

+ “This seasonable and well-written Discourse thust not be 
hastily confounded with the mass of occasional Sermons, whose 
existence and period are so nearly allied in point of time, that 
they scarcely can be noticed before they are forgotten. With 
learning fully adequate to the most abtruse speculation, and 
powers of language to adorn the most barren subject, the Author 
never loses sight of those whem he particularly addresses. A 
subject more important cannot be delivered from the pulpit, or 
that comes more ‘ home to men’s business and bosoms.’: To such 
of the higher ranks as are engrossed by the formalities of life, 
dissipated in the tumults of business, or amidst the vicissitudes 
of pleasure, it is not addressed ; to such we do not recommend 
it: but, while to these it would be < foolishness,’ it will teach 
the serious well-disposed Christian, to be ‘ wise unto salvation.” 

Gent. Mag. Fol. LXVI, p, 943. 

* Of whom see hereafter, under the year 1800. 

+ ‘ This little Work, the Author observes, is a paraphrase om 
one of a similar nature, written some years ago by the celebrated 
German Poet Gesner ; and is offered at the tribunal of a candid 
Publick as ‘ a first attemptin rhyme.’ As such, we may venture 
to hestow on it our commendation.” bid. p. 1034. 

rt 1707. 
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1797. 

“ An Enquiry into the Divine Missions of John 
the Baptist, and Jesus Christ; so far as they can 

proved from the Circumstances of their Births, 
and their Connexion with each other*. To which 
are prefixed, now first published, Arguments in 
Proof of the Authenticity of the Narratives of the 
Births of John and Jesus, contained in the two 
first, Chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. By William Bell-+-, D. D. &e. &c.” 8vo. 

“The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorsett ; compiled from the best and most ancient 
Historians, Inquisitiones post Mortem, and other 
valuable Records and MSS. in the Public Offices, 
Libraries, and in Private Hands. By John Hutch- 


* “ The celebrity of this Enquiry’ is too far spread to. need 
any encomium on its re-publication; which is now principally 
mentioned on account of the candour and ability with which the 
‘ Arguments’ prefixed to it are'introduced to the notice of the 

. Treader.” Gent, Mag. LXVIL 146. 

+ This venerable and learned Divine (many years Chaplain to 
the Princess Amelia daughter of King George II.) was of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge; where he took the degree of B, A. in 
1753; being the Eighth in the Wranglers’ List. In 1755 he gained. 
one of the Senior Bachelors’ Dissertation Prizes, given by the Two 
Members for the University ; and proceeded M.A. 1756, in which 
year he obtained one of Lord ‘Townshend's Trade-Dissertation 
Prizes ; the other was awarded to Mr. William Hazeland, Fellow 
of St. John’s College; D. D. (per Literas Regias) 1767.—Sept. 
28, 1765, he obtained a Prebend of Westminster (where he is 
now the Senior Prebendary.}) He also enjoys the Treasurer's 
valuable Prebendal Stall in St. Paul's Cathedral ; to which are 
annexed the Patronage and Impropriation of Brent Pelham, 
Furneaux Pelham, and Aldbury, Herts ; and several Tencments 
in St, Paul’s Churgh-yard. He was presented to the Vicarage of St. 
Bridget, London, 1776; which he resigned in 1780; and was 
in that year presented to the Rectory of Christ Church, London; 
which he resigned in 1799. ' In i810 he benevolently founded 
Eight Scholarships at Cambridge for Poor Clergymen’s Orphans. 

¢ “This is a second instance in British Topography of a Se- 
cond Edition of a County History. The first was Sir William 
Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire ;° and nothing but the intrinsic merit 
of both could have obtained for them this mark of distinction, 
The merit of the lata Ae Untohine 24; Se AS baer fp 
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ins, M. A. Rector of the Holy Trinity in Wareham, 
-and of Swyre, in the County of Dorset: The Se- 
cond Edition, corrected, augmented, &e.” Vol. I. 

“ The History and Antiquities of Twickenham ; 
being the First Part of Parochial Collections for the 
County of Middlesex *. By Edward Ironside-}, Esq.” 

« The Life of William late Earl of Mansfield}. 


Sir William Dugdale his model, and he kept up to it with addi- 
tional advantages, His Representative, an Officer of rank in the 
East India Company's Military Establishment, who married his 
only child, determined to take the first opportunity of paying 
him this tribute of esteem, by re-publishing his Work with every 
possible improvement. ‘The Gentlemen of the County have se~ 
conded his pious inteations ; and, by various contributions in 
the articles of information and embellishment, have rendered 
this Work as complete as the nature of the subject allows.” 
Gent. Mag. LXVII. 771. 

* “ Mr. Nichols, unwearied in the pursuit and elucidation of 
our National Antiquities, here continues the plan of the Biblio- 
theca. Topographica Britannica, begun in 1760, resumed in 1791; 
and commences a set of Parochial Collections for the County of 
Middlesex, for which so little had been done till Mr. Lysons took 
up his pen in the‘ Environs of London ;’ which, being con- 
fined to 2 certain distance round the Metropolis, was restrained 
from describing every Parish in the County $ but, as he has left 
so few unnuticed, and has found so good encouragement in his 
favourite pursuit, we trust he will compose an additional volume 
out of them.” Ibid. 1033. 

+ This sensible and unassuming Author was son of Edward 
Ironside, Esq. of Lombard Street, Banker (Alderman of Cord- 
wainers Ward, London, 1745; Sheriff 1749; and who died 
Lord Mayor, Nov. 27, 1753). Mr. Ironside resided in great 
respectability at Twickenham ; had made further Collections for 
a History of the Village of Isleworth ; and died June 20, 1803. 

+ ‘This accomplished Lawyer was, at an early age, matricu- 
Jated at Christ Church, Oxford, where, though a native of Perth, 
in North Britain, he was entered as of the City of Bath: 

* Trin. Term, 1723, June 18, , . 
Ed. Xti. Gul, Murray 18 
David f. Civ. Bath : 
C. Som. V Com. fil? T. Wenman, C. A.” 
Sir William Blackstone is said to have mentioned this curious 
circumstance to the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
while he had the honour to sit with him in that Court ; when 
Lord Mansfield answered, “ that possibly the broad pronuncia- 
tion of the person who gave in the description (Perth) was the 
origin of the mistake.” : : 
By 
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By John Holliday *, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. F.R.S. 
and Barrister at Law.” 4to. a8 ; 

“A Sermon on Suicide, preached at St. Botolph’s 
Bishopsgate, at an Anniversary of the Royal Hu- 


mane Society, on Sunday the 26th Day of March, 
1797. By George Gregory+, D.D. | With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a brief Account of some of the 
most remarkable Cases of Suicide which have fallen 
ander the Cognizance of the Society ; the Process 
for restoring Animation in such Cases 3 and Two 
Odes recited at the Anniversary Festival.” 8yo, 


* Mr. Holliday, who was elected F. R. S. in 1786, was also 
x Governor also of the Royal Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, 
and Bethlem, and of the Foundling Hospital; and an active 
Member of the Society of Arts and Manufactures, for which 
he drew upa Memoir of Owen Salusbury Brereton, Esq. and 
of syhich (had he lived one week longer) he would probably 
have been elected a Vice President. He died in Great Ormond 
Street, March -9, 1801, aged 71. His extensive professional 
knowledge and practice as a Conveyancer were well known in 
the wide circle of his acquaintance, while his biographical me. 
moirs of that luminary of the Law, the late Lord Mansfield, 
his contemporary, and particular friend and patron, will re- 
commend him to fhe lovers of British biography. Mr. Hol- 
liday, at an early part of life, translated the first eight books 
of Virgil into hexameter verse; which still remain unprinted, 
He was Author of some sprightly lines on a “ Favourite Bantam,” 
in Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. p. 1081 3 and two other Poems by him 
wilt be noticed hereafter, under 1798 and 1800.—Mr. Holliday ob- 
tained Dilhorn Hall in Staffordshire (of which a very picturesque 
view is given in Shaw’s History of that County), by marrii 
with the daughter of Mr. Harrison, Attorney at Law there, by 
whom he had issue ‘one only child, a daughter, married to the 
eldest, son of the late Judge Buller, now Sir Francis Buller Yarde 
Buller, Bart.—His MSS. in the line of his profession were nume-~ 
Tous and Valuable; and were left to two intimate friends, in 
trust, for the use‘of the first of his grandsons that might be- 
@ome a Practitioner in the Law. 

+ Dr. Gregory, by his learning and industry, acquired conside- 
rable celebrity. "His first publication, a volume of « Essays, His- 
torical and Moral, 1785,” was anonymous; but, being fa- 
vourably received, he acknowledged them in a second edi- 
tian. To a volume of Sermons, 1787, are prefixed « Thoughts 
on the Composition and Delivery of a Sermon.” - In’ 1788 
he published a “ Translation of Bishop Lowth's Lectures 
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“ Poems by the late George Monck Berkeley*, 
‘Esq. LL.B. F.A.S. With a Preface by the Edi 
tor Mother *]; consisting‘of some Anecdotes of 
Mr. Monck Berkeley, and several of his Friends.” 

« Yilustrations of the Manners and Expences of 
Antient Times in England, with Notes-+.” [ByJ.N.] 


and a concise View of the Controversy: concerning Rowley's 
Poems, 1789,” 8vo; @ revised edition of Dr. Hawkesworth's 
Telemachus, with a new Life of Fenelon, 1795, in 2 vols. 4to 3° 
a Continuation of Hume’s History of England, 1795, Svo; 
«The CEconomy of Nature explained and illustrated, on the 
Principles of modern Philosophy, 1796,” 3 vols. 8vo; “Lessons, 
Astronomical and Philosophical, for the Instruction of British 
Youth, 1797,” 12mo; “ The Elements of a Polite Education, 
carefully selected from the Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
Son, 1801,” 1@mo. He excelled in a knowledge of Mechanicke 3 
and was an extremely useful Member of the several Committees 
of the Humane Society, which at various times have been ap- 
pointed to determine the Prizes awarded to the Inventors of the 
best mode of preserving the lives of shipwrecked Mariners. Some 
years after the death of Dr. Kippis, he engaged with the Book. 
sellers to proceed with the “ Biographia Britannica;” and with 
that view he wrote a Preface to the Sixth Volume (see p. 179), 
which was unfortunately consumed. He was for several years 
the conductor of the “ New Annual Register,” on principles 
opposite to that published by Mr. Dodsley ; which, during 
the administration of Mr. Addington, he had the address to 
change to a Ministerial work ; a circumstance by which, it is 
supposed, he obtained the Vicarage of West Ham, where ‘he 
afterwards constantly resided, as a respectable Parish Priest, 
without any extraordinary exertion of literary talent beyond 
that of editing a new “ Cyclopedia ;” for which, by his original 
course of study, he was well qualified, and in which such arti- 
cles as are origin:l are entitled tocommendation. He was some 
time Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. “At the’ time of his 
death, March 12, 1808, he was Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Landaif, Prebendary of St. Paul's, Vicar of West 
Ham, and Lecturer of St. Giles, Cripplegate. oe 

* Of whom some account will be given hereafter. 

+ I have no hesitation in saying, in a case where it can nei- 
ther promote my interest, nor hazard my veracity, that this, vo-. 
lume is not only one of the scarcest publications of the Eighteenth 
Century, but, in its way, is aisc one of the most curious. I shall 
not here enumerate its contents; but may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that, besides the proper subjects of the book, it contains 
a vety valuable (though unfinished) Sketch “De Registris Pare- 
chialibus,” by the Rev. George North, ina Letter to Professor 
Ward, 1748; and “Farther Remarks on Registers” by the Rev. 
tee ee a sg netting articles on the Office of an 
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. “ Sixteen Sermons on various Subjects. By the 

Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, late Rector of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, and many years Vicar of Edmonton, 
Middlesex *,” 8vo. ; 

“« Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ; in which the Origin of Sindbad’s Voyages 
and other Oriental Fictions is particularly considered. 
By Richard Hole, LL.B.” 8vo. ? 

“Some Account of the Life and Writings of the 
Reverend Dr. George Stanhope+-, Vicar of Lewisham 
and Deptford, and Dean of Canterbury.”  8yo. 


Archdeacon, by Mr. Johnson, Dr. Pegge, Mr. Bradley, Mr. 
Fardell, &c.; and a Collection (first printed from the MS. of 
the Rev. Francis Peck) to explain divers old Words, Terms, and 
Customs, necessary to be understood by all those who desire 
knowledge and the true grounds of standing Usages and Anti- 
quittes chiefly relating to the English Church and Nation, F have 
been accused of prolixity; but, in this instance, had I been as 
tedious again, I would have bestowed it all upon the Publick. 

* “ A very ample list of Subscribers, amounting to near ‘1800, 
several of them for ten copies, would recommend this publica- 
tion, while it marks the benevolence which prompted this relief 
for ‘the Preacher's five unprovided daughters, whose gratitude 

is feelingly expressed by their brother. But these Discourses of 
a learned and too indulgent Parent (who was so ill adapted for 
the cares of a family, that he ought to have preferred literary 
Tetirement and ease to every thing in the world) have intrinsic 
merit to recommend them ; they are practical and plain, ad- 
dressed to the heart ; and we have only to regret that we are 
not likely to enjoy an opportunity of reading more of them, 
which we with pleasure recollect fo have heard delivered from 
the Pulpit.” Gent. Mag. LXVII. 217. 

+ * The writings of the worthy Dean, particularly his Com- 
mentary on the Epistles and Gospels, are held in ‘just estimation 
by the pious members of the Church; and a more fall account 
of his life than hitherto has been produced, must undoubtedly 
be thought desirable. If the present publication does not offer 
Many new facts, it has, at least, the inerit of expanding the 
account of the works of Dr. Stanhope, and digesting the narra- 
tive of his Life, in a more rozular form. Of such documents as 
he found attainable, the writer has made 4 very prover use, we 
regret only, that they were not more copicus, and we hope that 
they are not yet exhausted. To record the virtues of men emi- 
nent for learning and piety, is a public service of great impor- 
tance, by means of which, if caly one instance of zealous and 
successful imitation should be predaced, the whole country, and 
posterity at larec may be matcrizlly be: a. Br. Crit. Y 570. 
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Printed for the joint Benefit of the Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate, and the Literary Fund. for 
the Relief of Authors in Distress.” {By the Rey, . 
Weeden Butler *.] 8vo. . 

“ Padotrophia-+; or, the Art of nursing and 
rearing Children. A Poem, in Three Books, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Scevole de St. Marthe, with: 
Medical and Historical Notes; with the Life of the 
Author, from the French of Michel and Niceron ; 
his Epitaph ; his Dedication of this Poem to Henry 
the Third of France ; and the Epigram, written on 
the Visit he had the Honour to receive from Charles 
the First of England, when Prince of Wales. By 
H. W. Tyflert, M. D. Translator of Callimachus.” 

« Metronariston§ ; or, A New Pleasure recom- 
mended, in a Dissertation upon a Part of Greek and 


* Of whom see hereafter, p. 222. 

¢ “ The Pedotrophia obtained for the original author so 1 
a portion of reputation, and has been so generally admired} that 
it will be unnecessary for us to say any thing in commendation of 
it. The Translation before us, if not highly elegant or poetical, 
is yet good, and appears to be faithful. Dr. Tytler has enriched 
it with judicious commentgries, which serve to make it more 
generally intelligible and entertaining.” British Critic, XI. 70. 

$ Dr. Tytler published, in 1793, ‘The Works of Callimachue, 
translated into English Verse; the Hymns and Epigrems 
from the Greek, with the Coma Berenices from the Latin of 
Catullus, with the original Text and Notes," 4to; the first 
Translation of a Greek Poet published by a Native of Scotland, 
in the English language ; and it has been characterized as “ an 
excellent perforntance, with many learned and judicious notes.” 
He died at Edinburgh, Aug. 24, 1808, zt. 56. 


& “ This curious dissertation (or 4ureus Libellus, as we have - 


seen it styled by a Veteran in Literature), is introduced, in a - 
prefatory letter to’ Mr. Bryant, by an anonymous Writer, who 
styles’ himself ‘A Disciple of Mekerchus ; and is ornamented 
with a portrait of that excellent Grammarian, acknowledged to 
be a striking likeness of an original painting preserved’ in the 
family. Adolphus Mekerchus, having long resided in this country 
in a public capacity, becomes entitled to a niche in the Temple 
of British Worthics. Of this production of his Disciple we shall 
Observe, that it endeavours, with much good sense and great 
pleasantry, wholly to explode the present long-established doc- 
trines of quantity and accent, and apparently with yery great 
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Latin Prosody.” -[By the Rev. Dr. John Warner §.] 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of a new Edition 
of the “ Works of Tobias Smollett, M. D.” 8vo. 


1798. 
«The Doctrines of the Church of Rome examined: 
By the Rev. Bryan P'anson Bromwich, A. M.” 


§ Of this very lively and entertaining Wiiter, see vol. II. p. 416; 
where his admiration of the French Revoiutiun, and his disgust 
at the consequences which speedily followed it, have been noticed; 
and I shall here annex one of his pleasant Letters. 

«* Mr; Urnzan, Paris, April 15, 1791. 

“Tam not surprized to find that in your Magazine for Februe 
ary, which I have but lately seen, you should have given as a 
leading trait “of Mr. Selwyn’s character *, a cireumstance which 
has no foundation ; for you copied it, I suppose, as you must 
many other things, from a rnis-informed Newspaper ; but.about 
which, lest it should escape others of his friends more capable, 
J am irresistibly impelled to set you and your Readers right, from 
a feeling of the Sophocléan maxim of its being base to be silent. 
While he lived, it was his own affair; but now he is gone, it be~ 
comes us to help him who cannot help himself. Nothing could be 
more abhorrent than the taste for executions from his real cha- 
racter, which I presume you will allow me to know, from a 
friendship of forty years, of which I feel the deprivation most 
sensibly, as I may truly say, as David did Jonathan, “ V 
pleasant hath he been unto me.” He was better by Nature, as 
Jean Jaques will tell you we all are, than he was hy Grace ; for, 
besides excellent abilities, and a most pleasant imagination, as 
all the world knows, he had from her (as I could prove to you 
by a thousand instances) one of the most tender and benevolent 
of hearts; somewhat impaired indeed, and no wonder, by the 
pestiferous air of a Court; and was calculated, had he been 
bred to a profession (instead of having the misfortune to be so 
rich as to add one to the number of those who, if they cannot 
shine like him, seem to be born to no manner of end) to be as 
eminently useful to society, as he was delightfully ornamental, 
But, not attempting to delineate his character, which has been 
most happily drawn in quite 2 Meyer miniature that a friend has 
sent me, and of which I will subjoin a copy, J shall content my- 
self with informing you, that this idle, but wide-spread idea, of 
his being fond of executions, of which he never in his life at- 
tended but at one, and that rather accidentally, from its lying 
in his way, rather than from design, arose from the pleasantries 
which it pleased Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and the then Lord 
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« A Sermon preached, in the Parish Church of 
Sevenoaks, in the County of Kent, on Wednesday, 
March 7, 1798, being the Day appointed: for a 


Chesterfield, to propagate, from that one attendance, for the 
amusement of their common friends: and of the easiness with 
which such things sat upon him you may judge from the follpw- 
ing circumstance, which 1 have heard him more than osfte re- 
late. Sir Charles was one day telling a large company a similar 
story to that of his attending upon executions, with many strokes 
of rich humour, received with great glee, before his face, when 
agentleman, who sat next to the object of their mirth, said to 
him in a low vuice, * It is strange, George, sv intimate as we are, 
that I should never have heard of this story before.’ * Not at 
all strange,’ he replied in the same voice ; ‘ for Sir Charles has 
just invented it, and knows that I will not by contradiction spoil 
the pleasure of the company he is so highly entertaining.” And 
such was his good-nature in every thing. The Dartford story, 
and some other mistakes on his subject, in your Magazine for 
January, are not worth noticing, as they affect not the character 
of my friend.—But there is, Sir, in your last-mentioned pub- 
lication, a mistake relating to another person, at which 
I must own I am greatly surprized, in the contemptuous 
Review of Miss Williams's litde’ book. Could any mortal, 
from such a Review of it, suppose the book worth reading? It 
happened to fall in my way yesterday ; and I was delighted with 
it, independently of its principles, however consentaneous to 
them I have the happiness to feel my own ; for I think I scarcely 
ever saw, in equal compass, more happy expression of just and 
elegant sentiments, enhanced by the sweetest of feminine grace. 
And I was delighted with the wit and eloquence of Mr. Burke's 
book, whose principles I dislike. It has pleased Heaven to fur- 
nish us mortals with spectacles of such different hues, that it is 
impossible but that we must see objects in such different lights. 
‘But is that any reason why we should lose sight of truth and 
eandour ; those guides, which, were 1 your Political Reviewer, 
Tam sure you would tell me, as far as I was capable to feel their 
influence, should direct my pen? Thus, in reviewing Mr. 
Burke's book, I should have candidly given every praise to, and 
many examples of, the qualities I have mentioned, with which it 
abounds: but then J should have added, because it seems to me 
to be the truth, that-a great part, which should have had their 
examples too, of what your present Reviewer calls his ‘ sober 
reasonings,’ would to many people appear a mass of as gross 
absurdity and illiberality as: ever insulted the common sense and 
common feelings of mankind, tricked out with a meretricious 
aid, which, like an Ignis Fatuus, might lead those who were not 
aware of its illusion into very dirty conclusions; and have fore- 
told, from a reliance upon the good sense of my countrymen, that, 
as such a writer cannot be insensible tu estecm or its opposite, 
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general Fast. By the Rev. Thomas-Sackville Cur- 
teis*, LL. B. Vicar of Sevenoaks.” 

“ Religious and Philanthropic Tracts ; consisting 
of, 1. A Discourse on the Principles, the Temper, 


* Turno tempus erit, magno cum opteverit emptum 
: Intactum Pallanta ;’ 
and that, if such a book could find lasting praise from the Eng- 
lish, who have been called, from the noble ardour for Liberty by 
which they have been distinguished, the Romazs of modern time, 
it would be enough to make the enlightened inhabitant of every 
country ery out with a Poet of this, 


« Je rends graces aux Dieux de n’étre pas Remain, 
Pour conserver encore quelque chose d'humain. 


‘But, because the political sentiments of MissWilliams's book do not 
appear to your Reviewer to be just, he not only says nothing of the 
sweet grace with which it is written, but throws contempt upon 
the whole; and forgets himself so far as to touch, I cannot help 
thinking most incomprehensibly, upon a point which has nothin: 
to do with Authorship, by informing your Readers that what a 
person of unimpeached veracity gives to her ccuntry, with her 
name, as serious facts, in the most interesting and charmingly 
related history of Mr. and Mrs. Du F, in part of which she is 
‘concerned herself too, he knows from ‘ undoubted authority’ to 
be true, Tam sure that Miss Williams could uever have given him 
cause for so injurious an insinuation— though his ‘ undoubted’ 
does not stand in Italics. 

“ You, Mr. Urban, who always wear spectacles of candour 
clear as thin crystals, will, 1 know, print ny Lettex (though youmay 
receive many upon subjects you like better) because you see that 
{ mean nothing that is uncandid by it. How much soever I may 
be mistaken in any of my ideas, God knows! for, notwithstanding 
our promptitude to dogmatize from our feelings, we are told that 
nothing, save number and measure, has yet been determined 
upon earth; and, if I am quite wrong, you will not think it ex- 
traordinary, when I tell you, in the famous line of Voltaire, 

* Hélas, je ne suis rien ; je ne suis qu'un docteur, 

“Tf, this gay Favourite lost, they yet can live, 
A tear to Selwyn let the Graces give ! 
With rapid kindness teach Oblivion’s pall 
O’er the sunk foibles of the man to fall ; 
And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 
The prime distinction of the Friend they lose. 
*Twas Soctat Wir; which, never kindling strife, 
Blaz'd in the small, sweet courtesies o . 
Those little sapphires round the diamond shone, 


Lending soft radiance to the richer stone. 
36 IE Lacwe Mintlannd @aajhistilies . iT. PR. tes 
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and Duties, of Christians; the second Edition, ‘en- 
larged.. 2. An Essay on the State of the’ Poor, and 
on the Means of improving it by Friendly Societies, 
&c. 3. Rules for forming and managing Friendly 
Societies, with a View to facilitate their general 
Establishment*. By James Cowe-+, M.A. Vicar 
of Sunbury, Middlesex.” 8vo. 

The History and Antiquities of Staffordshire. 
Compiled from the Manuscripts of Huntbach, Lox- 
dale, Bishop Lyttelton,. and other Collections of 
Dr. Wilkes, the Rev. T, Fielde, &e. &e. Inclu- 
ding Erdeswick’s Survey of the County; and the 
approved Parts of Dr. Plot’s Natural History. The 
Whole brought down to the present Time ;) inter- 
spersed with Pedigrees and Anecdotes’ of Families ; 
Observations on -Agrieulture, Commerce, Mines, 
and Manufacteries ; and illustrated with a very full 
and correct new Map'of the County, Agri Staf- 
fordiensis Jton, and numerous other Plates. By 
the Rev. Stebbing Shaw t, B. D. FA-S. and Fellow 
of. Queen’s College, Cambridge.” Vol, I: 


* © Mr. Cowe, pursuing those liberal and philanthropic ideas 


which he discovers in his excellent Discourse on the Principles, . 


the Temper, and Duties, of Christians, preached before two 
Friendly Societies (see p. 192), has enlarged the second Edition 
by adding some important Tracts.” Gent. Mag. LXVIIL. 51. 

+ This worthy Divine was presented in,1790 to the Vicarage 
of Sunbury in Middlesex ; where, during a long and constant 
residence, his exemplary conduct, both in the po ae of his 
religious duties, and by his peculiar attention to the comforts of 
the poor, he has justly endeared himself to his parishioners. 

t Of Queen’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 1784; M. A. 1787; 
B. D. 1796; F.S.A.17..; Rector of Hartshorn, co. Derby ; 
in which he succeeded his father. He was Author of “A Tour 
in the West of England, 1788," 8vo; and joint Editor, with 
Sir Egerton Brydges, of ‘‘ The Topographer;” 4°vols, Svo, 1789 


—1791; but better known by his last ‘valuable publication, . 


“The History and Antiquities of the County of Stafford ;” vol. I. 
1798, vol. II. Part{. 1801; and the “ History of Staffordshire” 
is unfortunately incomplete : but Mr. Shaw's MSS have recently 


been purchased by a gentleman who has ample talents and a ~ 


strong inclination to complete them. Together with great. skill 
in Topography, Mr, Shaw possessed the advantage-of a ‘ready 
and accurate pencil, To those accomplishments he added a very 

great 
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“ Motiody on the Death of a Friend*, [by John. 
Holliday, ‘Esq-+}.”] - 


great proficiency in Musick ; and they were heightened by that 
perfect goodness of heart and singleness of manners which render 
his loss a severe affliction to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance. His warmth of friendship is indeed demonstrable 
in whatever he wrote ; of which the Prefaces to his Staffordshire, 
and many of his Letters to Mr. Urhan, reporting progress in that 
laborious undertaking, are striking xan He had a very 
ready pencil, and his Views are in general accurate, He was 
also fond of musick, and was himself a good amateur performer. ° 
But his bodily frame was delicate; and, overcome by the toils 
of a studious life, he fell into a mental imbecility, from which 
he was released by death, at an early age, Oct. 28, 1802. 

* This Friend was ‘Thomas Gilbert, of Cotton, in Staffordshire, 
Esq. M. P. in six successive Parliaments 3 and several years 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


” + The Monody shall be here transcribed : ~ 


* Pensive, in winding paths I move 
Adown the incense-breathing grove, 
A form angelic near me stood, 

And thus the Genius of the Wood : 


Corron! what fears, what anxious woe, 
Spread mournful through that wide domain ; 
Say, art thou destin’d to forego 
The sylvan honours of thy reign? 


Sooner shall Caurner backward roll, os 
And to the rock-roofd summit climb, 
Than the rude axe disroot thy knoll, 
Or these wild woods matur’d by time, 


While Giiszrr lives, whose patriot hand, 
Amid these‘ mountains bleak and pale, 
Planted and-nurs’d, and bid them stand, 
The grace and glory of thy vale. 
GitzeRt, whose bliss concentred here, 
Led social Friends each devious way ; 
To cooling streams meand'ring near, 
Safe from oppressive blaze of day. 
Contemplative, how oft have we, 
While Care sate brooding on the night, 
Seen the pale moon illume yon «ree, 
And beam with gladness, as with light. 
Long the lov'd partner of his joys, 
With all Hygeia's healing skill, 
Kach anxious moment, pleas’d, employs, 
His cup, with balmy comfort, pleas‘d to fill. 
Bat, 
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“ A Sermon, preached at Brunswick Chapel, 
Portman Square, on Snnday, April 15, 1798, and 
at Ebury Chapel, Sloane Street, on Sunday, May 
20, 1798, for the Benefit of the Royal Humane 
Society. By Archer Thompson*, M.A. Chaplam © 


But, hark! the death-bell wounds my ear ; 
Deep sable-cinctur'd night dispread, 
Deep gloom of Melancholy here, 
Giizert is numbered with the dead. * 
Corron, prophetic was thy fear, 
Nor vain thy dread of ruthless spoil ; 
Who now shall guard our scenes so fair ? 
Who now shall bid our natives smile ? 


Best by its fruit the tree is known,— 
Who drew the far-off cities near ? 

Who rais’d deep vales, sunk mountain’s cone ? 
Fall’n is the tree, and just. our tear ! 


Vale, yield thy lilies, hasten here, 
Children of Penury, and twine 
With them the foliage, never sear, 
The cypress of a sacred shrine. 


Your Grisert’s shrine, the Guardian, Friend, 
And Father of the neighbouring Poor ; 

For when was GILserT known to send, 
The wretched, friendless, from his door? + 


Tho’ last, not least, to be rever'd, 
O, Piety! in hallow’d fane ; 
See Faith and Hope to thee endear'd, 
Entwine, immortal crown, the Founder's gain! 


«The last acts of philanthropy and: piety alluded to in the 
12th stanza, employed Mr. Gilbert's active mind at a very 
advaneed period of his life. Conscious that a convenient 
place of public worship was very much wanted in his own 
neighbourhood, where the distance from the parish chureh 
was so great as to amount, very generally in the winter 
months, to a preclusion from divine service. The new chapel 
was planned without ostentation, was erected without a sub- 
scription, and was endowed by the benevolent Founder. Since 
the consecration, the very decent and regular attendance of a 
fall congregation is the surest presage of the improvement of the 
morals of the people ; and the judicious selection trom the Found- 
ling and Asylum hymns, accompanied byan organ, and the general 
harmony which pervades the whole, are well adapted to inspire 
devotion. J.H. Dec. 18, 1798.” 

* This excellent young man, son of the Rev. Seth Thompson 
of Kensington, was the light of that good man’s eyes. Bred under 
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to the Lord Bishop of Peterborough [Dr. Spencer 
paca. one of the Evening Preachers at the Mag- 
dalen, &e. &e. To which is subjoined an Appendix 
on Resuscitation, by the Society.” 8vo. . 

“ Hezekiah, King ef Tudah or, Invasion re- 
pulsed, and Peace restored; a Sacred Drama—Of 
National Application at this awful.Crisis. Inscribed 


roof for Eton, well grounded in classic rudiments. At Eton he 
distinguished himself os an elegant Latin Poet in a great variety 
of pleasing exercises, From school in his 19th year, Mr. Archer 
Thompson went to Clare Hall, Cambridge, at his father’s College, 
where he soon obtained a scholarship, exhibitions, and prizes. 
He proceeded B. A. in 1791 (when he was Senior Optime in the 
academical honours), and M. A. in 1794. He soon succeeded 
by his merit to a Fellowship. He was almost immediately ad- 
mitted to orders; and never, perhaps, did so young a, Clergy- 
man so rapidly attain celebrity. Lectureships, morning and 
evening preacherships, and innumerable charitable institutions, 
seemed emulously to contend for the preference of Mr. Archer 
‘Thompson's choice. Uncommorf exertion in the sacred profes- 
sion hurried him to dissolution in the very zenith of his fame, 
His lungs were impaired, a quick decay ensued, and he died, 
Feb. 13, 1805, He was at that time Afternoon Preacher at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and Evening Preacher at the Mag- 
dalen ; much esteemed as a popular Preacher, and had published 
nine or ten Sermons.—The father, whose character was ever 
mild, modest, and unassuming, entered at Clare Hall, as a stu- 
dent about the age of 20; and regularly proceeded B, A. 1756, 
and M. A. in 1759. He entered early into orders, and at the 
time of his death had been nearly half a century in the ministry, 
but he took no academical honours at the time of his degrees, 
belles lettres having for him more charms than the predominant 
studies of the University,. Mr. Seth Thompson's preferments 
were few; two moderate livings, and the chaplaincy of Ken- 
sington Palace, I believe, comprized them all. In the prime of 
life, Mr. Thompson's eloquence as a plain, practical Preacher, 
was very justly admired. The death of his son Archer, about 
eight months before him, undoubtedly gave the blow that laid 
this venerable man in his grave; for, though he bore his son's 
loss like a Christian, he mourned it inwardly with inexpressible 
grief. He christened his son's child on the 2d of October, 1805, 
when he appeared very unwell ; on the 7th he breathed his last. 
aged 72. His venerable remains were deposited in the family grave, 
on his son’s coffin, on the 14th. They were carried by eight poor 
men, and attended by the Rev. Mr. Ormerod, the Rev. Mr. 
‘Taylor, and Mr. Thompson’s two surviving sons. A Funeral Ser- 
mon was preached on the 20th, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 
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to the. Mest Noble the, Marchioness of Stafford. 
(By: William Allen *, . Esq.” 

« A Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Right 
Noble William Duke of Devonshire, in the Church 
of All-Hallows in Derby, on Friday, September 5, 
1707: with some Memoirs of the Homie of Caven- 
dish. By White Kennett, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty. The Second Edition; with Additions by the 
Author, and by the Editor. 

“A List of the Members of the Society of Anti- 
 erdag of London, from their Revival in 1717, to 

une 19, 1796. Arranged in Chronological . and 
Alphabetical Order }.” 

“ Letters on Physiognomy, by the Rev. William 
Tasker §;" and a new Edition of “ An Ode to the 
Warlike Genius of Britain,” by the same Author. 


* This very respectable gentleman has favoured the Publick 
with some other occasional Essays both in Prose and Verse.. He 
was elected Warden of Dulwich College in 1775 ; and in 1805, 
on the death of Thomas Allen, Esq. (who had been Master 30 
years) succeeded to the Mastership of that excellent Institution ; 
an office which he still very creditably sustains. 

+ ‘This isare-publication of the Funeral Sermon, from a copy 
corrected and improved by the Preacher, which was, ‘ in 1755, 
the property of Mrs. Sarah Kennett, a lineal descendant of its 
Author; from whom it came into the possession of the Rey. 
‘Henry Freeman, who politely permitted the unreserved use of it 
to the Editor.” The political reputation of the Peer, and the 
literary and political character of the Preacher, demanded this 
attention. Many other of Bishop Kennett’s publications, with im- 
provements by himself, are preserved in different Libraries.” (Gent. 
Mag. LXVUI. 509 ;) particularly his ‘* Parochial Antiquities,” 
which, by the bequest of Mr. Gough, is now the property of my 
worthy and learned friend Mr. Archdeacon Churton ; and which, 
we may venture to hope, will be edited from the Clarendon press. 

t Anexcellent foundation for a future Work on the subject, 
which, it is to be hoped, may be taken up, either by the Society 
or their very able, industrious, and ingenious Secretary. The 
List of the Royal Society, at the end of Dr. Thompson's ‘ His- 
tory of that learned Body, is of great service to Biographers. 

§ Theonly son of the Rev. William Tasker, Rector of Edsleighe, 
or Idsleigh (an obscure village in the West of Devonshire) and 
Jane his wife. The father, for-35 years, resided constantly on his 
Rectory ; and, in the confined exercise of parochial duties, exhi- 
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Five Volumes,of a new Edition greatly enlarged 
and improved, of “ A New and General Biographical 


sphere, might have rendered him an ornament of society at 
large. He died in 1772; and his widow, June 30, 1795,. et 94, 
She was the last branch of the antient family of the Vickries, 
and @ woman well esteemed by all her acquaintance, being uni- 
versally amiable in disposition and manners, and (though scarcely 
exceeding the middle stature) possessed of a beautiful person ; 
and retained her mental and corporeal faculties in such perfec- 
tion to the close of life, that she had a remarkably pleasing ap- 
pearance, and was really a fine woman at the age of fourscore, 
a period when, in most females, the bloom of youth is changed 
for the wrinkles of age. She left two daughters, fine aii ace 
complished women, the eldest possessing no small share of the 
genius and talents of her brother. Both Parents were very ten- 
der to all their children; but the mother, in particular, was 
most attached to her son, whom she presented, on his father’s 
death, to the Rectory, of Idesleigh ; but this ingenious and ill- 
fated Bard did not enjoy the income of it more than five 
years, from original incumbrances, which incumbrances were 
the oceasion of merciless and severe prosecutions .and litiga- 
tiuns—His first poetical effort was # An Ode to the Warlike 
Genius of Britain, 1778," 4to; which had a second edition the 
following year, and a third in a collection of other Poeins, in 
the same size. These were, “ An Ode to Curiosit » a Bath-Easton 
Amusement, 2d edit. ; a Poetical Encomium on vade, addressed 
to the mercantile City of Bristol ; Elegy on the Death of Mr, . 
Garrick ; Congratulatory Ode to Admiral Keppel ; Carmen Se- 
culare of Horace, translated into English Verse.” In 1780 he 
printed «‘ An Ode to the Memory of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, late Lord Bishop of Man,” 4to. « Oide to Speculation, 
a poetical Amusement for Bath-Easton Villa,” 4to. In 1781, 
the first volume of “Select Odes of Pindar and Horace translated, 
and other original Poems, together with Notes, critical, histo- 
rical, and explanatory,” intended. to form 3 volumes $vo. In 
1783, “ Annus Mirabilis ; or, the Eventful Year 1782, an histo~ 
tical Poem.” In 1791 he began to publish {and completed in 1793) 
4 second edition of his Select Odes, &e. in 3 vols. To these was 
added, ‘« An Attempt to examine the several Wounds and Deaths of 
the Heroes in the Iliad and Eneid, and trying them by the ‘Test of 
Anatomy and Physiology, in a Series of Letters 3” a second edi- 
tion in 1798. ** Arviragus, a Tragedy, never performed; dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Prince of Wales, 1796.” 

In 1798 he was anxiously employed in revising his ‘ History of 
Physiognomy, from the time of Aristotle to that of Lavater,” ilus- 
trating the former's knowledge of the subject in the same man- 
ner as the anatomical knowledge of Homer, in 26 Letters 3 and 
during that period he thus describes his unhappy situation : 

© Dear Sie, Idesleigh, Devon, Dec. 12, 1798. 
© T continue in very ill health, and confined in my dreary situ- 
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Dictionary; containing an historical and critical Ac- 
count of the Livesand Writings of the most eminertt 


ation at Starvation Hall, 40 miles below Exeter, out of the verge 
of Literature, and where even your extensive Magazine has 
never yet reached ; and consequently J do not know, if my last 
and 12th Letter has appeared, or whether you inserted the three 
Stanzas of my first Edition of the Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Great Britain. 1 trust that both have appeared ; and if they have 
not, you may insert both Letters, one after the other, in your Ma- 
gazine for this month; and as well the commencement of my Ode, 
if omitted in your last. And in this uncertainty, 1 earnestly beg 
to be favoured with ever so concise an answer by the first post: 
and, in that ease, only keep sufficient room; and as many Stanzas 
of my Ode, as you can admit, shall be immediately sent to you. 
Your immediate answer is earnestly requested, to oblige, Sir, 
-** Your devoted humble servant, W. Tasker.” 
*¢ Extracts from his Naval and Military Poems” were pub- 
lished at Bath in 1799; and he died at Idesleigh parsonage- 
house, Feb. 4,.1800, aged 60, perfectly resigned to the will of 
God. He left no children, but his widow (Mrs. Eleanora ‘Fas- 
ker) had the countenance of some of the most respectable cha- 
acters in the county of Devon, and of many other literary 
gentlemen of the first reputation, for publishing the whole of 
his Works by subscription, with the affecting particulars of his 
life; but the proposal, I believe, did not take effect. 
One short specimen of his Poetry shall here be given, an Im- 
promptu on the honour paid to Chatterton by Mr. hicknesse * : 
“ Tf breath of mortal fame can pleasure yield 
To shades of Genius in the Elysian field ; 
—Spirit of injur'd CxaTTERTON ! rejoice, 
And hear of fame the late applauding voice ¥ 
Chill penury depress’d thy Muse of fire, 
And Surcipe’s rude hand unstrung thy lyre 
Tho’ all the Muses smil'd upon thy birth, 
And shew’d thee as a prodigy on earth ; 
Lo! such the hard conditions of thy fate ! 
Living despis'd, lamented when too late : 
"Thy thread of life (by too severe a doom) ‘ 
Was early cut, e’en in thy youthful bloom, 
Nor was thy name yet honour’d with a tomb. 
OCuarterron ! If thou may'st deign to smile 
On one recess of thine ungrateful isle ; 
Suppress awhile thy just indignant rage, 
And view well-pleas'd the Wanpergr’s Hermitage 3 
There thy delighted eye at last may see 
‘The grateful monument arise to thee : 
One worthy individual thus supply’d 
What all thy boasted Patrons have deny'd.” 
© See hereafter, p. 266, 
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Persons in every Nation; particularly the British and 
Irish ; from the earliest Accounts of Time to the pre- 
sent Period. Wherein their remarkable Actions and 
Sufferings, their Virtues, Parts and Learning, are 
accurately displayed*: With a Catalogue of their 
Literary Productions--.” 

“ Reflections on the late Augmentation of the 
English Peerage. To which are added, a short 
Account of the Peers in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Catalogue of all the Knights created in 
that illustrious Reign f. [By S. E. Brydges §, Esq.”} 


* “Popular Works like the present, may be considered as 
always in progress, and of consequence in their very nature far 
from perfect. Biographical notices, however, of any kind, 
though much more defective than this elabbrate production, are 
highly useful and important, both to morals and to learning. 
‘The records of the great and good, with a candid representation 
of their infirmities, on the one part, animate the ingenuous to 
imitation, or may deter the frail and inexperienced mind from 
errors, the memorial of which is not allowed to perish, Bio, 
phy indeed is the termination to which Virtue looks for its teme 
poral reward, and Justice for retribution ; and let those who 
are particularly anxious in the examination of such productions, * 
be cautious of imputing to the Editors of this Work either neg- 
ligence, inaccuracy, or want of skill. Let it not be hastily al- 
ledged, that some eminent names are altogether omitted, that 
some are dilated with minute prolixity, and that others are 
abridged with scanty preciseness. It seems a sufficient recom 
mendation of this edition to observe once for all, that it is en- 
larged by no less a number than three thousand four hundred and 
twenty-four lives, either entirely new-wyritten, or now for the 
first time added.” British Critic, XII. 245, 

+ A new and much improved Edition of this valuable Dic- 
tionary is now passing through the press, under the sole super- 
intendence of my friend Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A. of 
which the XIXth Volume is already comp|cted (Dec. 20, 1814.) 

¢ “ The able Writer of these ‘Reflections,’ who is not adverse to 
Aristocracy or subordination of ranks, objects to the promiscuous 
advancement to the Baronage of many persons, « not only totally 
unknown to the general Historian, but which it would be difficult 
to find, surrounded with much lustre, or traced with much 
clearness, even in our Provincial Memoirs, or the dull records 
of the Genealogist." Gent. Mag. vol. LXVIUI. p. 867. 

§ This gentleman, born at Wootton, Nov. 36, 1762, was 
educated at Queen's College, Cambridge, entered of the Middle 
Temple, 1782 ; called to the bar, Nov. 1787; retired to Denton- 
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“Arthur Fitz-Albini, a Novel, “in Two Vo- 
lumes*,” 1gmo. [By the same Author.] 


Court in Kent (a seat which he had lately purchased), 1792 ; 
removed to his son’s house at Lee Priory near Canterbury, in Oc- 
tober 1810, In February 1808, he received the unexpected but 
gratifying notification from the Chancellor of the Equestrian, 
Secular, and Chapteral Order of St. Joachim, then resident at 
Stockholm, that at a Chapter in the preceding November, held 
at Bamberg in Franconia, the distinctions of that Order, which 
had so laiely been honoured by the acceptance of the illustrious 
Nelson, had been conferred on him. For this he has since re- 
ceived his diploma in due form. He had lately become. by the: 
death of his elder brother, the representative of such pretensions 
as still remain to the Barony of Chandos. pretensions to which 
the enormous expence and anxiety proved to be attendant on 
the support of them in the common course, give but a forbidding 
aspect. At the General Election in 1613 Sir Egerton Brydges 
was elected a Representative in Parliament for Maidstone , and 
has since distinguished himselfas a very useful and active Senator. 
The Prince Regent, Dec. 27, 1814, conferréd on him the dignity 
of a Barovet.—Sir Egerton Brydges is known by many excellent 
publications, particularly on subjects of Poetry and Bibliography, 
several of them from his own private press at Lee Priory. He also 
published the last greatly improved Edition of Collins's Peerage ; 
in which he feelingly observes, that ‘he who aims, however unjustly, 
at the honours of a Poet and a Moralist, will surely entertain no 
inordinate longings for the adventitious superiority conferred 
by the bauble, a Coronet! A love of reading, more especially 
works of fancy, history, and biography, and the dreams of Au- 
thorship, have been the ruling passions of the Editor's life. In 
these pursuits no mercenary considerations ever mixed themselves 
for a moment: for these he has neglected interest, and every 
more profitable ambition. Instigated _ by these, he undertook, 
and has at length, by many a wearisome effort, carried through 
the present laborious Edition of Collins's Peerage ; for which, 
perbapa, after all, the best reward he will receive from many an 
inattentive and ignorant reader, will be the mortifying credit of 
being considered a literary hireling working for his pay !"—In 
this Edition of Collins will be found (vol. VI. pp. 704-740) an 
ainple account of the Claim to the Barony of Chandos, and of 
the Ancestors and Progeny of Sir Egerton Brydges. . 

* « How refreshing,’ said the late Lord Orford when showing 
to a friend an ingenious and lively treatise on a subject of Anti- 
quity, ‘ how refreshing, to meet unexpectedly with such a book, 
amidst numberless volumes of technical dulness!’ So we may 
aay with great sincerity, of the Novel before us. Amidst, the 
monotonous wailings of such lovers as never loved, the incoherent 
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* Dialogues of Lucian from the Greek *, Volumes 
IV, and V.” [By Jobn Carr, LL, D.] 8vo.—Of this 
imitation of Lucian only 259 copies were printed. 

“ Preservative Plan; or, Hints for the Preserva- 
tion of Persons exposed to those Accidents which 
suddenly suspend or extinguish Vital Action +, and 
by which many valuable Lives are prematurely lost 


to the Community. By Anthony Fotheryillt, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 


tural stories, how refreshing to meet with the genuine effusions 
of a vigorous, well informed, and cultivated mind, and to con- 
template an eccentricity and enthusiasm, which our feelings tell 
us really belung to the Author ; while we find those hazardous 
qualities hapjily moderated by judgment, politeness, and expe- 
rience.” British Critic, XLIL. 66. 

* © This translation is that of Dr. Carr; begun in 1773, when 
the first volume “was published alone : seven years. before the 
publication of Francklin’s translation. The appearance of that 
gustly approved Work did not interfere with the design of Dr. 

Y. He proceeded, as he originally proposed, quite at his lei- 
sure, but he still proceeded. His second volume, as well as the 
first, preceded Francklin’s, having appeared in 1779; but his 
third was sent forth in 1786, and we believe witho..t any notice 
‘of his successful rival. The two volumes here announced com- 
plete the undertaking.” British Critic, XIII 448, 

t+ ‘ Again we are happy to meet the benevolent Author in this 
additional effort to preserve life, and lessen the various calamities 
‘which flesh is heir to.’ We testified our approbation of his 
new « Enquiry on Vital Suspension from Drowning, Suffocation,’ 
&e. as well deserving the prize medal decreed by the Royal Hu- 
Faane Society. To that work the present Tract forms a very 
useful and proper appendage. It not only points out the cause 
of the fatality among infants, but how to ward off those fatal 
disasters proceeding from water, fire, stroke of lightning, 
Doxious air, gun-posder, pestilential contagion, intense heat 
er cold, poisons, passions of mind, and premature burial.” 

Gent. Mag. LXVIII. 877. 

+ Dr. Anthony Fothergill was born at Sedbergh in Westmor- 
land in 1732-3 5” and his medical studies were diligently pursued, 
first at Edinburgh, afterwards at Leyden, and finally in the 
Sorbonne at Paris. He obtained the degree of M.D. at Edin- 
bugh in October 1763, on his thesis «« De Febre intermittente ;” 
and soon after commenced practice at Northampton. 

In 1778, his professional character being fully established, be 
was elected F.R.S ; and in 1781, on the death of the celebrated 
Dr, John Fothergill (with whom Dr. Anthony Fotherod!] eleimed 
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_ An Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked 
Mariners, in answer to the Prize Question proposed 


by the Humane Society. By Anthony Fothergill, 


intimate and friendly correspondence) having an inclination to 
try his fortune in the Metropolis, he settled in Harpur-street, 
the residence of his deceased friend. But the magni nominis 
umbra did not realize that employment in his profession which he 
expected, and which his active mind sought to mingle with, 
and edulcorate his philosophical pursuits. In the winter of 
1784, therefore, he removed to Bath ; where having fixed his 
residence, his reputation soon became great, and his income 
splendid ; whilst at the same time he seized moments of relax 
ation to prosecute various scientific objects. 

To the Medical Society of London he was early and cordially 
attached ; and contributed several valuable papers to their Trans- 
actions. In May 1786, vol. I. “ A fatal Case of a morbid en- 
largement of the Prostate Gland, with a singular appearance 
im the Bladder.” In October 1786, vol. WH. an Essay, “ On the 
Efficacy of the Gummi rubrum astringens Gambiensi (or, as 
some term it, the Gummi Kins) in intermittent Fevers, and 
certain preternatural Discharges.” {n April 1788, vol. Il. “An 
Account of the Epidemic Catarrh (termed Influenza), as it ap- 
peared at Northampton, and in the adjacent Villages, in 1775, 
with a Comparative View of a similar Disease, as it was observed 
in London and its Environs, in 1772.” In January 1792, vol. 
IV. “An Instance of a fatal Pulmonary Consumption, without 
any evident Hectic Fever.” And in February 1795, vol. V. “An 
‘Account of the Effects of Arteriotomy in Cases of Epilepiy.” 

When the Royal Humane Society was first established, he 
became an early and most valuable Member. This is evident 
from his “ Free Inquiry into the Suspension of Vital Action, in 
Cases of Drowning and Suffocation ;” for which the gold medal 
was unanimously awarded him by the Medical Society in 1792. 

In 1796 he published, at Bath, “An Essay on the Abuse of 
Spirituous Liquors; being an Attempt to exhibit, in its genuine 
Colours, its pernicious Effects upon the Property, Health, and 
Morals of the People; with Rules and Admonitions respecting 
the Prevention and Cure of this great National Evil,” Svo; and 
jn 1798 the ‘ Preservative Plan” above noticed. 

Dr. Fothergill was a Member also of several other learned 
Societies, both in this Country and in America ; and obtained 
honorary rewards from many of them. The high estimation in 
which he held those prizes will appear by a short extract from 
his will. “To my Cousin Thomas Bainbridge, Esq. during 
his life, and in trust for hts son Fothergill Bainbridge till he: 
comes of age, and afterwards to the male issue in the same line 
bearing the name of Fothergill Bainbridge in perpetuity, I be- 
gueath my beantiful gold medal, a prize from the Royal Hu- 

mane 
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M.D. F.R.S. &e.” 8vo. [This Work wasa revised : 
Edition of the Essay noticed in p. 186.] : 


mane Society of London. Also my large silver tea-pot, amd 
silver goblet, prizes from the Bath and West of England Societies. 
Also my large burnished snuff-box, a prize from the London 
Board of Agriculture. Also my Diplomas and Certificates of 
Membership from several Learned Societies—To Dr. Lettsom, 
my silver medal of Captain Cook. Also, in consideration of his 
Kindly undertaking to publish a Collection of my Essays, my 
gold stop-watch, and a cane with his own cypher, which he gave 
me, and which I have walked with many years, with grateful 
remembrance of the Donor.” And after appropriating 10001, 
towards the expence of selecting and publishing his Works; he 
adds, “I hope my worthy Friend and learned Physician. Dr. 
Lettsom will do it, with his wonted accuracy and discrimination,” 
These Works consist of twelve thick folio volumes in MS. besides 
Miscellaneous Essays, and many hundred Letters. 

In 1803, having acquired a fortune sufficient to enable him to 
relinquish the duties of his profession, he determined to visit and 
contemplate a new region of the world ; and, in November that 

ear, embarked for Philadelphia, where for a few years he passed 

is time in learned leisure and philosophical pursuits ; and in 
1810, whilst resident in that city, he most appropriately cha- 
racterized a “ Triumvirate of Worthies,” ia an elegant Trix 
bute to the memory of “ Howard, Hawes, and Berchtuld;". whose 
active zeal and generous efforts in the cause of humanity con- 

‘spire to immortalize their names. “ These distinguished cha- 

racters,” he says, “ uniformly through life devoted their time 
and talents to promote the happiness, and mitigate the miseries, 
of mankind.—Howard’s arduous and highly dangerous. under~ 
taking, of visiting European Prisons, Hospitals, and Lazarettos, 
with the express view of reforming abuses and preventing con 
tagious diseases, is well known, and stands recorded on his Mo- 
nument in St. Paul's Cathedral.—Dr. William Hawes’s conduet, 
in public and private, was not less meritorious. He was nob 
only one of the Principal Founders of the Royal Humane So« 
ciety of London, but the most active promoter of similar Insti« 
tutions in various parts of the world. His charity and tender 
solicitude towards the sick and distressed poor were unbounded. 
In a word, in him was Benevolence itself personified.—Count 
Berchtold, styled the humane Howard of Austria, was the foun- 
der of the Moravian Humane Society, and the Establishment of 
Preservation at Prague and Brunn. At the period of his death 
he had converted his elegant castle in Moravia into an hospital 
for sick and wounded Austrians; in attending whom he caught 
a malignant pestilential fever, and, like the British Howard, 
fell a victim to his disinterested humanity!” Dr. Fothergill’s- 
elegant Tribute is printed at large in Gent. Mag. LXXXI. i. 367, 
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«A Sermon preached at the Visitation held in 
Grantham, May 14, 1798. By Samuel Hopkin- 
son, B.D. late Fellow of Clare Hall, and Vicar of 
Morton.” Svo. : 


In 1812, the political disputes between Great Britain and 
America gradually acquiring warlike animosity, and some other 
circumstances connected with his native soil, induced him, 
though approaching his 78th year, to re-cross the Atlantic ; 
and in Sept-mber he arrived at Liverpool ; after which, he took 
up his residence in St. George's Place, Christ Church, Surrey, 
with Mr. Matthew Bacon, who had accompanied him in his 
voyage from America ; and in whom he found a steady and kind 
friend till the day of his death, May 11, 1813. 

In his last Will, made at Philadelphia in September 1910, he 
desires to be buried in the Episcopal Church which he usually at- 
tended ; and directya plain oval marble tablet to be thus inscribed : 


“ To the memory of Anthony Fothergill, M. D, F.R.8. 
a Native of Westmorland in England, 
who departed this life, at an advanced age, 
dea stan ooefaia » and rests here 
in the humble hope of a glorious Resurrection, 
“ Reader, here make a solemn pause. _ : 

«« Remember, that thou art in the awful presence of thy Creator! 
who knows all thy actions and innate thoughts, which are all 
recorded, and for which thou must one day give an account, 

“ He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that formed the ear, shall he not hear ? 

« Remember thit on the present day hangs Eternity, to which 
thou art hastening. —Resolve, therefure, instantly to devote thyself 
to Virtue, Religion, and Piety ; which alone can give thee peace 
hrere, and everlasting happiness hereafter Resolve, to preserve a 
elear conscience ; ard to he not almost, but altogether, aChristian,” 

For the substance of this Note, J am indebted to an Oration 
{as yet unpublished) delivered by Dr. Lettsom at a meeting of 
the Medical Society ; which I will not farther anticipate, than to 
observe that, independently of handsome remembrances to many , 
of his friends, he has bequeathed munificent legacies to many 
wseful and charitable institutions.—In London, to the Society 
for benefiting the Condition of the Poor; the Society for the 
Blind; the Society for the Dumb; the Female Asylum ; the 
Literary Fund ; the Philanthropic Society ; the Royal Humane 
Society ; and the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
—At Bath, to the Hospital for Invalids; the Bath and West of 
England Society of Agriculture ; the County Hospital ; and the 
Humane Society.—At Northampton, to the County Hospital.— 
At Margate, to the General Sea-bathing Infirmary—And at 
Philadelphia, to the Hospital; the Dispensary St. George's 
Gacietu far the Relief af Enclichmen: the Macdalen Hospital: 
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* A Dissertation* on the Modern Style of altering 
_Antient Cathedrals, as exemplified in the Cathedral 
of Salisbury. By the Rev. John Milner-+, M. A.” 


the Sunday Schools ; the Young Ladies Benevolent Society; the 
Ladies Hospitable Society ; the Adelphaic School for poor Chil- 
dren; and the School for poor Negro Children—And to each 
of these he has given with an unsparing liberality. 

* « Mr. Urban’s Correspondents having freely expressed their 
sentiments on this barbarous modification of this beautiful struc- 
ture (see Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p. 873. 874, 1194, LX. 908) ; 
and his Reviewers (LXUI, 444) ; it was reserved for this able 
Writer, who, by his profession, may be presumed a judge in 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, to give his opinion on the subject ; 
which he has done in a Masterly manner, and crowned the whole 
by those of the late Earl of Orford. _Prefixed is an engraving, by 
Mr. Carter, of the Monument of Bishop Poore, Founder of the 
Cathedral, by the late alteration wantonly despoiled of its ca- 
nopy, to which boards have been substituted.” G.M. LXVIIL 1057. 

+ This very learned Divine was elected F.S.A. 1789; and in 
that year, whilst Minister of St. Peter's Chapel at Winchester, 
he published a sensible Discourse on His Majesty's Recovery, in 
which he has introduced a very elaborate justification of the 
principles and conduct of modern Catholics. He also published 
the Funeral Oration of Louis XVI. at the Funeral Service pere 
formed by the French Clergy of the King’s house, Winchester, 
April 12, 1793. In 1798 he published “The History, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, and a Survey of the Antiquities, of Winchester ; ;” 
a work for which, by his peouliar situation and studies, he was 
eminently qualified ; which, whatever may be thought of his 
religious prejudices, is highly acceptable to the Antiquary ; 
and of which a new and enlarged Edition appeared in 1809§. He 
is also Author of “ An Historical and Critical Inquiry into the 
Existence and Character of St. George, Patron of England;” 
and was severely reprimanded by the Author of “ The Pursuits of 
Literature,” for a pamphlet which he wrote in 1795, intituled, 
‘* A Reply to the Report published by the Cisalpine Club on the 
Protestation,” &c. He has long distinguished hiniself among his 
Roman Catholic Brethren as an active and zealous Bishop in Par- 
tibus Fidelivm ; and for many years has been an occasional Cor- 
respondent to the Gentleman's Magazine; in which, among 
a variety of other subjects, he strenuously maintains the mira- 
culous effects of St. Winefrede’s Well. 

+ To this Work is annexed, as a Supplement, an Historical Account 
of St. Peter’s Chapel, first founded in 1174, and rebuilt by a liberal sub- 
scription.— A, D. 1792, Dec. 5, I John, Bishop of Centurie, consecrated 
this Chapel and this Altar, in honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, St. Pe- 
ter the Apostle, and St. Birinus and St. Swithin, Confessors and Bishops; 
and T enclosed in the iAltar the Relics of S.S. Pius and Constantius, 
Martyrs; and of S.S. Severa and Victoria, Virgins and Martyrs, &e.” 

+ Amongst other Additions, is a “ Postscript, containing a Review of 
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« The History and Antiquities of _Leicester- 
shire, Vol. If. Part 11. containing the Hundred of’ 
Gartre*.” Folio. 


1799. 

“ The Epistolary Correspondence, Visitation 
Charges, Speeches, and Miscellanies, of the Right 
Reverend Francis Atterbury, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Rochester-+. With Historical Notes, and brief 
Memoirs of the Author, by John Nichols, F.S. A. 
Edinb. & Perth,” in Five Volumes, 8vo.{ 


* We congratulate the Publick with the sincerest pleasure, on 
this addition toan important and valuable Work, the progressive 
continuation of which seems more and more to increase the re- 
putation of the Author for incefatigable diligence, persevering 
research, acute observation, and skilful arrangement of his 
matter, Befere we enter into particulars, justice to Mr. Nichols 
requires us to observe, ‘that of this large volume, nearly a third 
part is given to subscribers without any additional expence ; 
and the subject of which it treats, namely, the Religious Foun- 
dations in Leicester, is no Jess interesting to the Antiquary, than 
entertaining in itself, and produciive of general entertainment 
and information. It may be also ovserved, that the History of 
Leicester Abbey has never before been known.” B. Critic, XIL, 93. 

This Edition is now among the very scarcest books. 

+ “These interesting and entertaining volumes are now pro~ 
duced to the publick together in an uniiorm appearance ; and 
we may venture to assurc the reader, that the pieces which are 
here given are genuine and authentic ; and, however he may esti- 
mate the principles and character of Atterbury, itis impossible he 
should not derive beth amusement and instruction from the mis- 
cellaneous contents of this publication.” British Critic, XV. 167. 

« ‘Pwo volumes of this valuable work were published in 1783 ; 
a third in 1784; a fourth in 1787. All these have been en- 
tirely new arranged, and considerably enlarged ; and the Fifth 
is now for the first time added. This Collection having been for 
some time out of print, a new edition was begun in 1789. Why 
jt has not sooner appeared, let the Editor's Advertisement explain: 

«< When the Reader is informed that, in respect to the present 
publication, the nonum prematur in annum has more than been 
observed, he may be tempted to exclaim, Parturiunt, &e—The 
real truth is (as will.appear from the title-pages, which it would 
be ridiculous affectation to cancel), that four of the volumes 
were actually printed in 1789 and 1790; and the causes of their 
having been so long delayed, though unimportant, have been 
various. ‘The numerous avocations of a life for many years de- 
voted to active public serviee ; the requisite attention toa la- 
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* A Proposal for restoring the antient Constitu- 
tion of the Mint; so far as relates to the Expence 
of Coinage; together with the Outline of a Plan for 
the Improvement of the Money, and for increasing 


borious though pleasing profession ; an incessant application to 
another favourite pursuit, the compiling of a County History ; 
the pleasing cares and relaxations which unavoidably result from 
alarge and affectionate young family; occasional ill health 3 
and even those fits of indolence which accompany advancing 
years ; have all, in their turn, intervened. But the Work, such 
as it is, is now completed ; and the Fifth Volume is an excres- 
cence (it is hoped an entertaining one) which has arisen in the 
long interval. In compiling the Brief Memeirs of Bishop At- 
terbury, the strictest impartiality has been observed. Facts, 
which speak for themselves, have been the object: the com- 
ment is left to the discretion of the Reader.—To the Rev, Dr. 
Morice many thanks are due, for an accurate copy of the 
Rishop’s admirable Speech in the House of Lords, now §rst cor- 
rectly presented to the publick. To the Rev. Mr, Coxe some 
apology may be requisite, for the ‘liberty which has been taken, 
in extracting several articles from his valuable Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole. fo the Reader of these volumes none can on 
this occasion be necessary, as the series of Bishop Atterbury’s 
Correspondence becomes thus more abu ndantly complete. The 
Letters of Semple [a Spy] are copied from the originals, com- 
municated from first-rate authority, His connexion with the 
Bishop is fixed by the Letters which the learned Prelate confi- 
dentially addressed to him ; Letters, which, it will be recollected, 
are now printed, not in vindication of Semple’s pertidy, but to 
illustrate the history of a memorable period. On the authenti- 
city of the other articles it would be useless to expatiate. Were 
the Editor at liberty to mention the sources whence the far 
greater part of them were obtained, it would stamp an honour 
on any publication. The Notes and Illustrations may possibly 
prove acceptable ; and if, in the length of time they have been 
accumulating, some anachronisms or repetitions should be de- 
tected, indulgence will doubtless be granted.”"——We shall not 
enlarge on this article any farther than to observe, that the Edi- 
tor has, in this compilation, performed an acceptable work. 
The Memoirs of Bishop Atterbury are new-written, and contain 
many original facts ; the Letters of Semple the Spy are particu- 
larly interesting ; and the Index to the Notes and Tllustrations 
will shew, at one view, their number and importance. An in- 
genious essay is introduced, the production of our late learned 
Correspondent Mr. Denne, under the title of “ Remarks on a 
Passage in a Letter from Bishop Atterbury to Pope. i which 
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the Difficulty of Counterfeiting. By the Rev. 
Rogers Ruding*, B.D. Vicar of Maldon, Surrey.” 

@ The Introduction to the Second Volume of 
¢ Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, applied 
to illustrate the History of Families, Manners, Ha- 
bits, and Arts, at the different Periods from the 
Norman Conquest to the XVIIth Century, with 
Introductory Observations}. By Mr. Gough.” Fol. 


% Second son of the Rev. Rogers Ruding, Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, by Anne daughter of James Skrymsher, Esq. He was 
born at Leicester, Aug. 9, 1751; some time Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford; B. A. 17715; M.A. 17755 B. D. 1782. 

Mr. Ruding, in 1812, circulated “ Proposals for publishing 
by Subscription, Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Depend- 
encies; from the earliest Period of authentic History, to the End 
of the Fiftieth Year of His present Majesty, King George lil. 

«That the Art of Coinage," he says, “ in this Kingdom has 
jong been extremely defective, hardly hg ig any proof. The bar- 
barity of the workmanship is evident, from the slightest inspac- 
tion: and the constant disappearance of the Money, in a short 
time after it has been issued from the Mint, irrefragably proves, 
that the principles on which it is constructed are not less 
imperfect than the execution. To trace the progress of the 
Errors in our Coinage, frona the earliest times down to the pre- 
sent, and to offer to the consideration of the Publick a theory 
Jess liable to objection than that which has bitherto been acted 
upon, are the main objects of this work, ‘which will form Three 
Volumes in Quarto, of which only Three Hundred Copies will 
be printed. On account of” the limited number, the price will 
be Ten Guineas for the comnaon Papcr, and Fifteen for the laxge, 
of which no more will be printed than are subscribed for.” 

For the illustration and embellishment of these Volumes the 
Society of Antiquaries have permitted the Plates ‘of Mr. Folkes’s 
Work on Coins to be used. 1 heartily wish success to a work 
of such sterling merit ; and shall only observe, that the Pub- 
Vick at large have to regret that worth and talents like those of 
Mr, Ruding should be confined to the, precincts of a small 
sequestered village. 

+ © On Mr. Gough's sin; sular industry in this line of inquiry, 
we have previously bestowed ‘commendation ; and we now owe him 
the praise of having, by the exercise of great perseverance, Com~ 
pleted a mass of information 9 respecting antient Sepulture, which 
will be sought in vain in the pages of any other individual 
Writer.” M. Rev, N.S. X. XXV. 45. * 

« This great and splen did work, though undertaken and 
executed at the expence of! a single individual, is yet a National 


work, and of a superior st gle and interest to many of the volu- 
minous 
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“A Treatise on Sugar*. By Benjamin Moseley, 
M. D. Author of a Treatise on Tropical Diseases ; 
Military Operations ; and the Climate of the West 
Indies; and a Treatise on Coffee: Physician to 
Chelsea Hospital, Member of the College of Phy- 
sicians of London, of the University of Leyden, &e.” 

“ The History-+ and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Saint Leonard Shoreditch, and Liberty of Norton 


minous productions daily obtruded on our libraries by interested 
publishers. ‘The Second volume comprehends a period of our His 
tory distinguished by the progress and revolutions of Art, Sepul- 
chral Statuary advanced to Sepulchral Architecture, and sug~ 
gesting an History of Gothic Architecture, which, we see with 
regret, has not yet been undertaken to the extent it deserves, 
before modern dilapidations, under the mistaken idea of im. 
provement, take place in the principal specimens of that Archi- 
tecture ainong us. The Preface to this second volume gives a 
summary view of the subject, concluding with a tribute of grate- 
ful friendship to the memory of a young Artist*, who has contri- 
buted so much to the present Wark, and with the Authors res- 
aons for declining to continue it tu the period he at first assigned, 
The Introduction, making a volume of itself, contains 40 plates 
of monuments, crosses, shrines, inscripticns, dates, &c. &e, 
It contains a general view of Sepulture throughout the world, 
connected with that in our own Island; large additions to the 
different articles treated of in the Introduction to vol. 1. which 
could not otherwise have been preserved. Several subjects in 
connexion herewith are here, for the first time, separately dia- 
cussed; such as Shrines, Characteristicks of Saints, Epitaphs, 
Inscriptions, Letters and Numerals, and Dates. In short, the 
whole system of Sepulture and Memorials of Mortality in Great 
Britain is amply developed. We can only express our wishes 
that some Antiquary might arise to discuss Many other branches 
of Art and Science among us to as full an extent, before a va- 
riety of circumstances concur to extinguish all memorials of 
either in Great Britain as well as in Europe.” G. M. LXIX.585. 
* « The Reader will find much learning, extensive investiga- 
tions, many curious facts, and interesting remarks, in the course 
of this work. It may be observed, that most of the Medical and 
Philosophical Disquisitions of thisingenious Writer are not founded 
on report, or theoretical conjectures, but on actual obsery ations, 
derived from a long residence in the West Indies.” Ibid, p. Ai, 
+ “We feel a pleasure in perusing the concluding modest 
and grateful acknowledgement of the assistance which the in- 
@ustrious Compiler has received from various friends, who are 
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Folgate, in the Suburbs of London. By Henry 
Ellis*, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford.” 

*« ‘Travels through several Provinces of Spain and 
Portugal}, &c. By Richard Croker, Esq. Captain 
in the late 99th Regiment of Foot.” 

« Plan and Regulations of the Sea-Bathing Infir-. 
mary at Margate}, opened August 1, 1796,” 8vo. 

A Sermon preached for the Infirmary, by the Rev. 
illiam Chapman §, M.A. was printed at Margate. ] 

« A Letter to the Rev. John Milner, M.A. F.S.A. 
Author of the Civil] and Ecclesiastical History of 
Winchester ; occasioned by his false and Uliberal 
Aspersions on the Memory and Writings of Dr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, formerly Bishop of Winchester]. 
By Robert Hoadly-Ashe{, D. D.” 


aa sincere in their good wishes for him as he can be in his re- 
turns to them.” bid, 591. 

* This “ History” may be said to have laid the foundation of 
Mr. Ellis’s fame and fortune. It is needless to mention the 
literary reputation and the respectable rank in lite which he has 
since gained by his industry and talents; but neither his fame 
nor his rank in life are yet by any means at their summit. 

+ “The Writer was taken on board a Jamaica-man, by the 
combined Fleets of France and Spain, in the year 1780, and ex- 
perienced that kind and hospitable treatment, which does ho- 
nour to the Spanish character." Gent. Mag. LXIX. 769. 

$ This excellent Institution is one of the many plans for 
which posterity will have to bless the name of Dr. Lettsom ; and 
J have the more pleasure in recording it, having had in some 
smali degree the happiness of co-operating in its formation, 
the land on which the infirmary is built having been pur- 
chased in 1793, in the names of Dr. Lettsom, the Rev. John 
Pridden, and myself. ‘The ceremony of laying the first stone 
was accompanied by an excellent appropriate Prayer by the 
Rev. Weeden Butler. 

§ Mr. Chapman died in September 1810; being then Rector 
of Kimble Parva, Bucks, and Vicar of St. John’s Margate. 

|| «Mr, Milner has received a spirited and proper answer from 
the successor of Bishop Hoadly's son in the Chancellorship of 
the Church of Winchester.” Gent. Mag, LXIX. 787.—Dr. Mil- 
ner, in a Postscript to the Second Edition of his “ History of 
Winchester,” has given the Retort Courteous to Dr. Hoadly-Ashe, 

Robert Ashe, of Pembroke College, Oxford; M. A. 1793; 
B, and D. D. July 17, 1794; an excellent Scholar, and some 
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“A Discourse delivered at Rotherhithe Church, 
May 26, 1799, for the Benefit of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society. By the Rev. T. Haweis*, LL. B. 
-and M.D. Chaplain to the late Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, and Rector of All Saints, Aldwinckle, 
Northamptonshire.” 

“ Memoirs of Mark Hildesley, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Mann-+-, and Master of Sherburn Hos- 


he published the Poems of his ingenious pupil Master Browne in 
1787 (see p. 29). On the death of his aunt, Mrs. Hoadly, relict of 
Dr. John Hoadly, Chancellor of Winchester, having obtained a 
very considerable property, he assumed the name of Hoadly-Ashe, 

* The Rev. Thomas Haweis, LL. B. was Chaplain to Sefina 
Countess of Huntingdon, and preached her Funeral Sermon, 
In February 1764 he was presented for a limited time (the living 
being then within a few days of a lapst, and the value of the 
advowson being 11002.) to the Rectory of Aldwinckle All Saints 
in Northamptonshire ; but the presentation was attended with 
some noise, and occasioned ‘ A faithful Narrative of Facts relat- 
tive to the Presentation of Mr. Haweis to the Rectory of Ald- 
winckle, in Northamptonshire ;" “ An Answer toa Pamphlet, 
intituled, A faithful Narrative of Facts, &c. By Martin Madan ;" 
and “ Remarks on the Answer of the Rev, Mr. Madan, to the 
faithful Narrative of Facts,” &c. all which are fairly cpitomized 
in Gent. Mag. XXXVII. 507—510. His other publications are, 
a Volume of Sermons on Evangelical Principles and Practice ; a 
Fast Sermon; a Scriptural Refutation of the Arguments of Poly- 
gamy ; Hints respecting the Poor; the Evangelical Expositor, 
in two volumes, folio; the Communicant’s Spiritual Companion; 
and an Exposition on the Church Catechism, Essays on Chris- 
tianity. 

+ “In the ensuing Narrative, and in the several miscellaneous 
papers subjoined, the Editor considers himself as having pre- 
sented the fruits of accurate attention, and of strict fidelity. It 
was his earnest wish to make a very respectable name better 
known than it seemed likely to be, from the slight accounts 
hitherto offered to the Publick, Bishop Hildesley, in his opinion 
at least, merited a more extensive delineation of the amiable 
qualities which he personally possessed ; as well as of those sin- 
gular exertions in the cause of true Religion, which at length 
produced the Manks Version of the Holy Scriptures ; and have 
equally adorned his character as a Philanthropist, and as a 
Divine —The task of preparing this work was indeed pleasant ; 
although, in certain respects, it required a train of investigation 
somewhat toilsome, from the scantiness of original documents 
that first appeared ; reduced as they were to a still narrower 
conjpass, by the irremediable loss of amany interesting papers, 
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pital; under whose auspices the Holy Scriptures 
were translated into the Manks Language. By 


which his Lordship throughout life had carefully preserved. —Pert 
severing inquiry, however, was tried witn success ; and various 
materials of the kind have thus come to light, which will be 
found in the course of the volume. They are liberal communi 
ations, either of respectable Clergymen in England and the 
Isie of Mann, or of other kind friends to the deceased Bishop. 
With most of them his Biographer has not the honour of a per- 
sonal acquaintance ; and he therefore feels it the more his duty 
very cordially to acknowledge the obligation, and to returh 
them his sincerest thanks.—Some account may be expected of 
his motive for giving so large an Appendix. He might, perhaps 
with propriety, have thrown the substance of some particular 
letters, and of other pieces thus added, into the body of the 
Memoirs ; but he chose to insert those articles in their simple 
state of originality, rather than incur the charge of having les- 
sened their merit by mutilation.—In consequence of many ad~ 
ditional letters being sent in during the impression, the Editor 
was obliged to alter the numbering of some of them ; yet, as 
the actual dates of all are expressed in the Table of Contents, 
those very few which are now erroneously referred to, in the 
beginning of the Memoirs, will easily be traced. He deems no 
farther apology requisite, for having thus been enabled to render 
the book more valuable. Some trivial errata may probably 
occur; but he relies on the candour of his readers to correct 
and excuse them.—What Dr. Jortin, a school-fellow of our 
good Prelate, -has observed in reference to his Patron Arch- 
bishop Herring, may not unsuitably be adopted here.“ If these 
papers should live, protected by the subject which they treat, 
and the materials of which they are composed, they may, per- 
haps, assist in doing justice to his memory.” Such, truly, was 
the chief object proposed by the undertaking ; and in this view 
the performance is now sent forth, without indifference, and 
without anxiety.” Editor's Advertisement. 5 

A copy of the “ Memoirs of Bishop Hildesley,” previous to their 
general publication, was thus acknowledged by Bishop Douglas : 

« Rev. Sir, Windsor Castle, Dec. 9, 1798. 

« Your obliging present reached me at Salisbury, when I was 
upon the point of setting out for this place: And though the 
Volume is pretty large, I have, in three days since my arrival 
here, got through it. 1 most heartily thank you for the great 
entertainment the perusal has afforded me ; and, indeed, for 
the instruction I have received. Many of the letters you have 
introduced in your Appendix, are truly valuable ; and I have 
not the least doubt that the Work will have an extensive circu- 
lation. With my best wishes, I remain, Reverend Sir, your 
faithful humble servant, J. Sanue.” 
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the Rev. Weeden Butler*, Morning Preacher of 
Charlotte-street Chapel,” 8vo. 


* This gentleman is a native of Margate, the sixth son of Mr. 
Daniel Butler, a reputable solicitor in that town, and was him- 
self originally intended for the Law ; but, entering from choice 
into holy orders, has been Minister of Charlotte Street Chapel, 
Pimlico, ever since it was opened by Dr. Dodd, till the year 1814, 
He was also the Master of a School in Cheyn? Walk, Chelsea, 
where many persons of considerable rank and family distinction 
have been so thoroughly grounded in morality and general tearn- 
ing, as to become bright ornaments to their country. Amongst 
other scholars, this truly guod man ‘has the gratification of sce- 
ing two sons treading assiduously in his own paths:....a 
younger son, Charles William Butler, Captain of The Wiltiam 
Pitt, extra East Indiaman, has reached the goal of immortality 
before him ; for, on the 17th of Dec. 1813, the ship foundered, 
with all its crew, during a tremendous gale, at midnight, off 

Bay, after firing several half-minute signal guns. 

The Rev. Dr. George Butler, born in 1774, was educated 
under his father’s care till 1790, when he was admitted a scho~ 
Jar on the foundation of Sidney-Syssex College, Cambridge ; 
and in that capacity obtained, repeatedly, exhibitions and 
prizes, classical and mathematical. In 1794 he took the degree 
of B.A when, after a public examination, he was named the 
Senior Wrangler and Senior Prizeman of his year ; and being, 
thereupon, chosen Mathematical Lecturer ef his own College, 
became soon afterwards a Fellow of that Society, In 1797 he 
took the degree of M. A, and was soon afier appointed Classical 
Tutor. In 1804 he took the degree of B D and was elected a 
Public S.xaminer in the University. n 1805 he was nominated 
one of the eight. Honorary University Preachers; and in April 
of the saine year chosen Head Master of Harrow : after exhibit- 
ing to the Governors of the School, and to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, such honourable testimonials of character, 
from the chief Dignitaries and School-men of Cambridge, as 
perhaps were never before bestowed on any member of that 
body. These testimonials I myself have seen. He received the 
degree of D. D. by Rofal Mandate, bearing date April 27, 1805 ; 
and still presides over the Schoo! at Harrow with high reputa- 
“tion. From his College he lately received the Rectory of Gayton 
in Northamptonshire. 

An elder brother, the Rev. Weeden Butler, born in 1772, was 
similarly educated at his father’s select seminary, in the same 
classes, till 1790 ; when with his brother he was entered of the 

* same College, on the same day. He, too, sat for and obtained 
a scholarship, as likewise an exhibition, by his proficiency in 
classical studies; soon declining, however, all attempts at ma- 
thematical honours, from an undisguised conviction of ; beloved 

rother's 
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“ Critical Disquisitions on the Eighteenth Chap- 
ter of Isaiah. In a Letter to Edward King, Esq. 
F.R.S. A.S.” [By Bishop Horsley.] 4to. 


brother's more splendid talents, and superior attainments. He 
became B. A. with credit in 1794 ; and M.A. in 1797. He was 
appointed Afternoon Lecturer of Charlotte Street Chapel, on the 
recommendation of his predecessor the Rev. Dr. Wilgress, and 
Evening Lecturer of Brompton, on the recommendation of the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in 1811. His work ‘ Zimao the African” was 

‘ twice printed and published with success, i.e. in 1800 and 1807; 
it pleads the cause of humanity in pathetic language. For more 
than nineteen years he was classical-assistant im his father’s 
school at Chelsea ; to the superintendance of whichtstablishment 
he succeeded in 1814: when the venerable Principal calmly and 
contentedly retired to the village of Gayton, to be Curate to the 
Master of Harrow —Such and so humble is the solace in this 
lower world of a man of blameless manners and exalted charac- 
ter, whose life has been incessantly and most exemplarily engaged 
in arduous professional toil, in the service of his fellow creatures, 
for upwards of a century !-—“ Sic vos non vobis!!!" 

The elder Mr. Butler was one of the earliest Institutors of the 
excellent ‘ Society for the Discharge and Relief of Persons im- 
prisoned for smal] Debts ;” and most materially assisted his friend 
and coadjutor the late James Neild, Esq. in preparing for the 
press 2 ‘Third Edition of the Account of that Society, published 
in 1809; and still yore so in the enlarged Edition of 1810, every 
line of which he twice transcribed ; and also took upon himself 
the Jabour of correcting the proof-shects: all this he did gra- 
tuitously. ‘The friendship, indeed, which existed between these 
two benevolent characters cannot be better exemplitied and at- 
tested than by the following Letter [published by Mr. Neild in 
the third edition of his work] = « 

« Rey. Sir, Chelsea, Jan.1, 1808. 

« Tam unwilling to close these pages without embracing the 
opportunity they afford me of thus publicly expressing the ardent 
gratification | feel, in common with you, at the success and 
stability of this benevolent Society ; and of uniting my congra- 
tulations with yours on the incalculable benefits which the pub- 
lick have long derived, and, under Divine Providence, through 
the most remote periods of time, will, I trust, continue to re- 
ceive, from its establishment, and the extension of its objects ; 
aided by the bounty of the Christian, the Philanthropist, and 
the Man of the World, to all of whom the great end of relieving 
human misery, the peculiar object of the Institution, is of equal 
consideration. When I look back to the distant period of our 
lives, and observe that of the first Committee of the Society, 
you, Reverend Sir, and myself, remain the only survivors; 1 
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The. Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane 
Society, preached at Grosvenor Chapel, on Sunday 


most humble gratitude to the Great Disposer of all human events, 
for having suffered me to live, and withess the happy result of 
our early * and well-meant endeavours. And when [ pursue the 
course of reflection, and find that, in addition to the conse- 
quences naturally attendant upon an advance in years, I labour 
under painful infirmities, that hasten to plunge me into that 
awful, yet hopeful, gulph of death, which has already absorbed 
our fellow: labourers in the vineyard ; I confess 1 feel an irresist- 
ible. impulse to embrace this, perhaps the last and only oppor- 
tunity | shall ever have, of publicly commemorating, as far as 
the feeble efurts of an bumble individual will be allowed to ex- 
tend, our joint exertions in the same great cause; and of testi- 
fying the sincere pleasure with which T at all times recur to the 
early intimacy and Iong-continucd friendship, which has formed 
one of the unfeigned sources of the comfort and happiness of my 
life. With growing and well-merited esteem, Sir, 1 witnessed 
your successful exertions in behalf of the Society, at its earliest 
institution: Often have I felt the influence acknowledged by all 
who have heard the eloquent and impressive Discourses which 
you have delivered from the pulpit, in recommendation of the 
objects embraced by this Charity ; and never, whilst I am per- 
mitted to retain the power of memory, can the gratifying recol- 
Jection be effaced, of the glow of surprize and pleasure, which 
beamed from every countenance around you, upon the receipt 
of 100/. sent by a then unknown, though eminent advécate for 
suffering humanity ; no more than can the impression of that 
active zeal with which you personally assisted, to search out the 
objects of misery, who were relieved from the deepest affliction 
by its timely application. The leadiag share you took in forming 
the plan, which has afforded such permanent benefit to this en- 
Jarged and improving establishment, bespeaks the soundness of 
your judgment, while it pourtrays the natural goodness of your 
heart. _I[t has left those impressions of gratitude and respect on 
the Society, and upon the mind of your humble and faithful 
* friend, which ‘cannot be described ; and can only be felt by a 
due appreciation of the manifold benefits which the Publick de- 
rive from the establishment of the Institution itself. The happy 
effects produced on Society by the exemplary conduct of a good _ 
and virtuous man, has been often the subject-matter of your pa- 
thetic and convincing Discourses. But in no instance, Reve- 
rend Sir, under the grace of God, does the doctrine appear 
more manifestly established, than in the general character of the 
offspring with which you are blessed ; and whose superior excel- 
lenee, at the same time that it reflects splendour on themselves, 
distinctly emanates from the virtuous example of the Parent. 
And here, suffer me, Sir, without disparagement to the rest of 
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April 16, 1799; and at the Parish Church of Mit- 
cham, on Sunday, June 30, 1799. By the Rev. 
Richard Harrison*, Minister of Brompton Chapel, 
Joint Lecturer of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and -St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.” " 


your family, who have equal claims to your commendation, 
most sincerely to congratulate you on the promotion.of your son 
Doctor Butler tothe eminent situation he fills ; the reward of 
his virtues ; of those early advances which your tuition enabled 
him to make in Literature ; and which can only be surpassed by 
the modesty of his deportment, the liberality of his sentiments, 
and the purity of his Christian principles. That you may both, 
with the rest of your children, long continue reciprocally to re- 
flect honour on each other, on your households, and our com- 
mon nature, is the sincere and earnest wish of, 
« Reverend Sir, your faithful Friend, James Neirp. 

“ If to any of my present readers the above tribute of esteem 
appear irrelevant, and unnecessary to the end proposed by the 
. publication of the work, it is upon the candour of those readers, 
and of posterity, who may hereafter deem these sheets deserving 
of their consideration, that I am willing to throw myself: in- 
dulging the hope, that the same regard for mankind which in- 
duces them to the perusal of the work, will not be denied to its 
frail Author ; who fondly imagines, that his humble record of 
an unreserved attachment which, through all the vicissitudes of 
human life, has continued with unabated zeal for forty years, 
will not’ be read without some of those emotions of pleasure 
which glow in his bosom when he recurs to them. J. Nerrp.” 

* In mentioning the name of this animated Preacher, it is 
impossible to pass over unnoticed that of his excellent Father, 
the Rev. Richard Harrison, who will long be recollected with 
gratitude by the Members of the Royal Humane Society, as their 
earliest Anniveréary Preacher in 1775. He was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he mutriculated about the year 1754: when he 
graduated, J do not learn. Soon after entering into holy orders 
he became Lecturer of St. Peter’s Cornhill, and Joint Lecturer 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. He was also Minister of Brompton 
Chapel, and Alternate Preacher at the Magdalen, In 1789 he was 
presented by Lord Chancellor Thurlow to the Rectory of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell,in a manner highly honourable both to the Patron and 
the Divine. Happening officially to attend the Chancellor on the 
day when Mr. Alderman Pickett was presented for his Majesty's 
approval; in the course of conversation, the Chancellor, in his 
plain, but emphatic language, said, “‘ Mr. Harrison, the Rectory 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, is vacant; and you may have it, if 
you think it worth your acceptance.” Mr. Harrison had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with Lord Thurlow ; but he always Se 
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“A serious Address to the Head and Heart of 
every unbiassed Christian. By Thomas Langley *, 
B. A. of Snelston, Derbyshire.” 8vo. 


sidered himself as in a great degree indebted for the presenta- 
tion to the intiuence of the late Marchioness of Stafford with the 
Chancellor; her Ladyship, without soliciting any particular bene- 
fice, having strongly recommended him to Lord Thurlow as highly 
deserving preferment. His general merits indeed were univer- 
sally acknowleryzed ; and, as a Reader and Preacher, he stood 
in the foremost ranks of popularity. His death, which happened 
Dec. 23, 1793, arose from apoplexy, and was awfully sudden ; 
as on the preceding day he was in perfect health, and -had 
preached an admirable Sermon. He published five single Ser- 
mons ; 1. ‘ Preached before the Governors of the Magdalen, 
1768 ;” 2. “ Before the Governors of the Small Pox Hospital, 
1769 ;” 3. ‘“ Before the Humane Society, 1775 ;” and Two Fast 
Sermons, in 1779 and 1781. 

His son, the present Rev. Richard Harrison, who inherits 
the talents, the zeal, and the many other good qualities of his 
father, was entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, 1781; where 
he took the degree of B. A.in 1805, He succeeded his father as 
Minister of Brompton Chapel, and in the Joint Lectureship of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; and has since been chosen Joint Lec- 
turer of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. ' 

* This ingenious young Divine was a native of Buckingham- 
shire, and a careful collector of the Antiquities of that County, 
of which he gave a very good specimen in “ The History and 
Antiquities of the Hundred of Desborough and Deanry of Wy- 
combe, in Buckinghamshire, 1797,” 4to. He had it also in 
contemplation to continue the Work by some other Hundreds, 
June 17, 1799, he writes to a Friend, “I am extending my 
researches into the Hundred of Burnham, which offers much 
more interesting subjects of enquiry. By referring to the Map 
of Buckinghamshire, you will perceive that it includes Amersham, 
Beaconsfield, Burnham, Chenyes, &c. The latter, you know; is 
rich in monumental records of the Bedford family. From your 
store of Antiquarian knowledge, I flattér myself you will do me 
the favour of communicating some hints as to this Hundred. 
Finding that my former Work met not with a ready sale, froma 
want of Plates, I am anxious to supply that deficiency in this (if 
T have encouragement to publish it) ; and J shall be very thankful 
for your information as to drawings and plates relative to this 
part of Buckinghamshire ; particularly whether you have draw- 
ings of the Monuments at Chenyes. I have hopes that the Duke 
of Bedford will pay some attention to his Ancestors. Having 
lived totally in the country ever since the publication of the 
History of Desborough, I am quite ignorant of the reception of 
the Work among Antiquaries, and whether any other Gentlenan 

a® is 
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An “ Appeal to the Publick *,” in Behalf ofthe 


is collecting for this County. I have no ambition to re-commence 
Author ; and am in too obscure a situation to afford any great 
expence. My zeal for my native County urges me to a study 
which is very congenial to my inclinations ; but, being deficient 
in so many respects, I shall be’ particularly obliged for your 
counsel and advice as to proceeding in the task.” In February 
1800, he had completed a Poem of some length, on a religious 
subject, which he did not find himself bold enough to print ; but 
he communicated to a friend the following ideas for two engra- 
vings for it— One, of the good Shepherd, standing by the side 
of a pure stream of water, in the midst of a conceived Paradise, 
with an emblem of the Tree of Life in one hand,. and the other 
extended towards 2 flock of sheep, driven by a storm, scattered 
upon the sides of a rugged mountain, sutrounded with deep 
gulphs, and the figure (fan hideous monster therein, Menacing 
their ruin, placed opposite to ‘The good, the blessed, blessing 
Shepherd comes ;’ and another Engraving of the City of Jeru- 
salem lying in ruins, with a female form, expressive of fallen 
and widowed Majesty, clothed in'a black robe, in a pensive at- 
titude, casting dust upon her head with one hand, the other 
extended towards the rains, &c. ; and her crown taken away by 
a flaming Angel with a sword in his hand streaming ih blood, 
placed opposite to ‘Jerusalem, poor, poor Jerusalem,’ Were 
it not for the expence, I cannot but suppose they would be 
highly picturesque.” _In that year he was presented to the Rec-. 
tory of Whiston, in Northamptonshire, vacant by the death of 
Mr. George Selwyn ; but he enjoyed that preferment only a few 
months ; dying at Marlow, July 27, 1804, at the early age of 32, 
* « The authenticity of the following Narrative, in all its 
particulars, may be absolutely relied on by those who may be 
disposed to honour it with ‘their compassionate attention :— 
A Gentleman of character, whose literary productions are not 
altogether unknown to the Publick, has for some time laboured 
under the pressure of very severe and complicated distress. His 
income, which has scarcely ever exceeded ninety-pounds per 
annum, has been altogether unequal to the support of a very 
numerous family of children; ten of whom, the survivors of 
twenty-one, born in wedlock, are (with the exception of the 
eldest daughter) destitute of all means of support, save only the 
sum already mentioned, and the produce of some works of 
ingenuity, undertaken for the benefit of their parents, in which 
several of them, from their tender age, are as yet unqualified 
to join, The eldest son has been agripple from his infancy. 
The father has for some time been afilicted with the disorder 
known among medical persons by the name of Angina Pectoris ; 
which is too generally known to terminate fatally, after a period 
of severe and protracted sufferings. In the month of April last, 
he was compelled to quit his little home, and had to sustain a 
heavy 
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distressed Family of Mr. William Hayes*, an inge- 
‘nious Artist ; by the Rev. George Henry Glasse-+.” 


heavy expence, and many grievous difficulties, before he could 
procure a situation for his family. At length he found a small 
cottage, where, within the last three weeks, six of the children 
have been attacked by a malignant fever: while their unhappy 
mother was totally incapacitated from administering to their re- 
lief, in consequence of a dreadful accident, which unfortunately 
happened a few days before the children were taken iI, and 
which totally deprived her of the use of her limbs. ‘The object 
of this Address is not merely to provide immediate assistance for 
this distressed family, but to obtain a’small fund for the purpose 
of apprenticing some of the children, extricating the father of 
the family from the hands of a severe and threatening creditor, 
and making (if possible) a little provision for his wife, in case of 
her surviving him, as the whole of his scanty income terminates 
with his life. It is proper to mention, that this Address to the 
feelings of a generous nation, in behalf of suffering worth, was 
made without the privity of the parties themselves. G.H.Guasse.” 

* Author of “ Portraits of rare and curious Birds, with their 
Descriptions, from the Managerie at Osterley Park, in the County 
of Middlesex, 42 coloured Plates, 1794,” 4to. 

+ From a correspondence of more than 20 years I shall give 
specimen of the energetic warmth of Mr. Glasse’s friendship: 

© Sir, Hanwell Rectory, June 7, 1791. 

«© It is impossible for any man to entertain a greater respect 
‘for your literary character, than the person who now addresses 
you—who has often been so fortunate, under different signa- 
tures, as to find his way into your valuable Miscellany. I now 
take the liberty of offering you my services as corrector of your 
press for any quantity of Greek you may incidentally have occa- 
sion to publish. As the Translator of Milton's Samson Ago- 
nistes into that language, I am perhaps not unequal to the task. 

“Tam, Sir, yours, &c. &e. Grorer. Henry Guasse.” 
s* Sir, Hanwell Rectory, Jan. 19, 1793. 

*¥ have no words to express my sense of your goodness to 
ame. 1 am grieved to think you should imagine your silence on 
aformer occasion called for any apology. 1 ought rather to 
apologise for taking up a moment of that time which is devoted 
to the best and most patriotic of purposes. I have for many 
years, under various forms, availed myself of the indulgence 
afforded by your publication to Authors either not desirous or 
not deserving to be known, You may depend on my embracing, 
with a thousand thanks, the obliging offer you make me of pay- 
ing my personal respects to you; in the mean time } beg you to 
believe me, with the most perfect consileration, Sir, your truly 
obliged and obedient servant, . G. H. Grasse.” 

s “ce Moy 
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“ Reflections on the Cruelty of inclosing Com- 
mon Fields, particularly as it affects the Church and 
Poor; in a Letter to ie Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
by a Clergyman of that Diocese.” 8vo. 7 


1800. 

“A Catalogue and detailed Account of a very 
valuable and curious Collection of Manuscri ts, 
collected in Hindostan, by Samuel Guise *, Bsc, 
late Head Surgeon to the General Hospital at Surat : 
including all those that were procured by Monsieur 
Anquetil Du Perron, relative to the Religion and 


“ Dear Sir, Hanwell Rectory, April 12, 1793, 
“send you the leaf corrected, with my grateful thanks for 
the patronage you have afforded me, I cannot bring myself to 
think that our connexion is to end here. 1 must indulge the 
hope of receiving you at my cottage (eight miles from town), 
and shewing you our church-yard, where, perhaps, you may 
find an epitaph or two for some future Miscellany. Nothing 
will make me more happy than to receive under my roof a Gene 
tleman to whose exertions not only the literary world, but the - 
best interests of mankind, are very materially indebted. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your much obliged, &c, G. H. Gzrassz.” 
“ My Dear Six, Dec. 4, 1799. 
“© Four thousand of our Pictures will take another yeart. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with an acknowledgement 
for this Supplement ; and the prints (which will be exquisite) 
shall be ready as soon as possible, ‘The copper-plate shall then 
be presented to you; and if you want more impressions in fu- 
ture, it will be easy to get more struck off and coloured. This 
will be a very inadequate tribute to your unparalleled goodness. 
A letter shall be addressed, in the four names [of Trustees], to the 
Literary Fund}, and to the Dean and Chapter ot Canterbury +. 
“« Your ever obliged, &c. G. H. Grasse.” 
“Dear Sir, Hanwell Rectory, Aprit 22, 1807. 
“Permit me to request your kind and efficacious interest with 
my good friend Mr. Sylvanus Urban, to recommend to the par- 
ticular attention of his Revicwer the inclosed performance, 
than which, in my poer opinion, nothing can be more admir- 
ably calculated to do good. Yours most faithfully, G. H. Guasse.” 
* Nephew to Sir William Guise, Bart. and to the second Lady 
of the Honourable and Right Reverend Dr. Shute Barrington, 
Lord Bishop of Durham. He was for some years employed as 
t A coloured Print, by Mr. Hayes, was at that time intended to have 
been given in the Magazine ; but the idea was afterwards relinquished. 
+ Who had sent very liberal Subscriptions. 


asurgeon 
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History of the Parsis, and many which he could 
not procure.” 


“Inscriptions for a Votive Urn at Amwell* in 


a Surgeon in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany; in which capacity he had the opportunity of forming this 
Collection of Oriental MSS. from the year 1778 till the year 1759, 
with great trouble and expence. In any country where the Art 
of Printing has not been introduced, books will be multiplied 
slowly ; and, there being no Booksellers, or particular scribes, 
at Surat, ‘the opportunities to purchase manuscripts, of any 
kind, rarely occur; and they are always sold very dear. 

* « Tn the village of Great Amwell, a mile and a half South 
East of Ware, the New River flows below the steep slope or banle 
of Amwell Hill, and forms an ample pool or piece of water; in 
which, there is an Islet, of an elongated form, having the stream 
gliding on each side of it. In this retired situation, secluded 
from highways and the more busy scenes of men, some pain’ 
have been taken to reduce this spot into form, with neat and 
plain simplicity. On the smooth and verdant Isle, ‘a large weep* 
ing-willow droops its melancholy boughs, in the.water, at each 
end; and a spiring poplar waves in the middle its lofty head, 
and quivers in the breeze, Near the latter, a sombre thicket.of 
evergreens, cypress, cedars, yews, and monrnful shrubs, ‘forms 
a circle, and covers aswelling Tumulus, On that is placed. a 
Monumental Pedestal of solid Portland, to the virtues of a maz, 
on whom too much praise cannot be bestowed. _ Pictures by 
Cornelius Janssen, and Prints by Vertue, are the only monu- 
ments which the Arts have dedicated to so much useful talent. 
A Votive Urn is erected on the Pedestal; and the following In- 
scriptions are engraved on the four sides of it : : 


SovTn, To AMWELL Srrinc, 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Sir Hucw Myperton, Bart. 
Whose successful care, 
Assisted by the patronage of his King, 
conveyed this Stream to London. 
Animmortal Work! 
since Men cannot more nearly 
imitate the Deity 
Than in bestowing health. 


Nortn,CrosstueVaLe or tur Lea, 
M.S. 

Hucoms, Mypetton, Baroneiti. 
Qui. aquas. hasce. feliciter. 
“‘Adspirante. favore. Regio. 

in urbem, perducendas. curavit 
Opus. Immortale. 
Homines, enim. ad. Deos. 
Nulla. ve. propits. accedunt. 
Quam Salutem. danio. 


West, To CHADWELL. 
From the Spring of Chadwell, ~ 
Twe miles West; 
And from this Source of Amuell 3 
The Aqueduct meaaders 
Sor the space of xi. Miles: 
conveying 
Health, Pleasure, and Convenience, 
to the Metropolis of 
Great Britain, 
East, Towarps Lonpon. 
This humble Tribute 
tu the 
Genius, Talents, & elevation of Mind, 
Which conceived and executed 
this important Aqueduct 
is dedicated by 
RopeRt MYLNeE, 
Architect, Engineer, §c. 
A. D. mpoce. 


<¢ Pyom, 
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Hertferdshire. By Robert Mylne*, Esq. F.R.S. 


* From the whole of this and the surrounding sylvan scene, a 
mild and pleasing serenity steals on the mind, and soothes the 
senses with the effect of universal benevolence ; caught, as it 
were, from the genius of the work. The hum of cottagers, of 
small farmers, their children. flocks, and cattle, are the only 
sounds which break the silence of the place. Inland Commerce 
from the Port of London passes under the eye to Hertford, 
through the expansive meads of the Lea. Emma, a holy and 
sainted maid, gave name to the limpid spring, before its waters 
were, by this work, embraced and joined with those of Chadwell, 

** The Temple of God, the parish-church, with its stately Go- 
thick tower, presides, high and Softy, over all; bestowing (as it 
were) a blessing on the extensive purposes for which this noble, 
unexampled, yet unaffected Aqueeduct, was ercated. R. Myinz.” 

* This distinguished Architect was born in Edinburgh, Jan. 4, 
1733-4. His father, Thomas Mylne, was an Architect at Edin. 
burgh, and a Magistrate of that City; and it is known that 
his family had been Master Masons to the Kings of Scotland for 

many generations, till the union of the crowns. Robert Mylne 
* travelled early in life, for improvement in his hereditary science, 
‘and resided several years in Jtaly (five of them at Rome), where 
he obtained prizes, and other distinctions, and became a member 
of the academies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna. He visited 
Naples, and viewed the interior of Sicily, never, either before or 
since, examined with the same accuracy, Viewing the remains 
of Antiquity with the eye of an Architect, he was enabled to 
explain several very obscure passages of Vitruvius from what he 
saw in Sicily, His curious memorials of that tour, with sketches 
and illustrations, he was busily employed in digesting for. pub- 
lication in 1774 (see vol. VIII. p. 610): they are still extant 
among his manuscripts in possession of his son, and will, 
probably, at some future time, be given to the Publick. 
Having made a very complete tour of Europe, going by France, 
and returning by Switzerland and Holland, he found himself in 
London at the time when proposals were to be offered for a 
Bridge at Black-Friars, His proposals being accepted, the first 
stone was laid in 1761, and the Bridge was completed in 1765, 
for the very sum specified in his estimate, namely 153,000l. He 
presented, some time after, to the British Museum, 2 model of a 
part of the Bridge, exhibiting a plan for a centre frame, invented 
by himself, and never yet improved upon. It is still to be seen 
in that national repository. With Dr. Johnson he had some 
paper war, on the proposed form. of the Arches, after which they 
became very intimate friends. In 1762 he was appointed Engi- 
neer to the New River Company, and in 1767 was chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. By the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, he 
was entrusted with the care and preservation of that fabrick, 
where, by his suggestion, the noble Inscription to the honour of 
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~The Charge of. 
of Rochester, to 
rasauae 





iu » neneer;= 

«8. 5". and a-copy of it is here annexed. 
* Only surviving son of James Robson, 
nent. Bookseller (noticed in vol. Vi Pp. 323) ; between whom and 
Bishop. Horsley there. was for many years the most intimate + 
friendship. — Mr. George Robson was: of Queen's College, Ox- - 
fords. M.A. 1792; and, under the auspices of Bp. Horsley, 

¢ s00n. possessed of some valuable church preferments, 


Means 





Esq. the very emi- 
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Means of improving it by Parochial Schools, 
Friendly Societies, &c; Li. Rules for Forming and 
Conducting Friendly Societies, to facilitate their 
general Establishment. By James Cowe, M. A. 
Vicar of Sunbury, Middlesex. The Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged.” ° 

“The History and Antiquities of Leicester. Vol. 
IIH. Part I. containing East-Goscote Hundred *.” 

“ The Works of the Rev. Jonathan Swift, D. D. 
Tean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Arranged by Tho- 
mas Sheridan, A. M. With Notes historical and 
critical. A new Edition, in Nineteen Volumes+ ; 
corrected and revised by John Nichols, F. S, A.” 


* «The high degree of merit displayed in the two former 
Volumes of this valuable Work, received our fullest testimony at 
the time of their appearance. We now congratulate the reader 
en the publication of Vol, III, Part 1, which he will find in no 
respect inferior to the former, either in the diligence, accuracy, 
or judgment displayed by the Author, or in the value, importance, 
and curious selection of his interesting materials. In one 
this volume has an advantage over the preceding; for Mr. 
Nichols has been fortunate enough to recover the Jong-lost vo~ 
Jume of Burton's History of Leicestershire, which had been 
“ copiously interleaved and enlarged with various marginal notes, 
&c. for a second edition, by the Author, as appears by his wri- 
ting in the title-page, and a long second Preface, dated Lindley, 
wee eens 1641, near 20 years after the first.” Brit. Crit. XVIL345, 

+ ‘This Edition of the Works of the immortal Drapier is 
dedicated to the Earl of Moira, ‘ than whom the United Domi- 
nions contain not a truer Patriot ; wha could distinguish himself 
no less by his pen than by his sword and his eloquence ;” and is 
thus modestly introduced: _“ In presenting to the Publick a new 
Edition of the Works of so well known and popular a Writer as 
Dr. Swift, it would be equally unjust and invidious to withhold 
the preliminary observations of men high in esteem for critical 
sagacity, who, on former occasions, have not disdained to un- 
dertake the office of ushering the Dean’s writings into the world. 
These, therefore, will be found, collected into one point of view, 
at the beginning of the second Volume.—From a large accumu- 
lation of useful materials (to which the present Editor had con- 
tributed no inconsiderable share, arid to which, in 1779, he an- 
nexed a copious Index to the Bean's Woeks, and a chronological 
list of the epistolary correspondence) a regular edition, in seven- 
teen volumes, was, in 1784, compiled by the late Mr. Sheridan ; 


who prefixed an excellent life of the Dean, which no man was 
jo ees CP a: Er Seg a |e ee om) RRS, % my Omen ct ns eee ae en ee 
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«The Antiquaries Museum*. By Jacob Schneb- 
belie.” 4to. With beautiful Plates. 

«“ The British Oak,.a Poem, dedicated to Ho- 
ratio Lord Nelson, in grateful Remembrance of his - 
Lordship’s signal Victory near the Mouth of the 
Nile-+.” [By John Holliday, Esq.] 

« Considerations on Milton’s early Reading, and 
the Prima Stamina of his “ Paradise Lost} ;”. toge- 


ble the Publick with any more fast words of Dr. Swift, the Editor 
contented himself with writing in the margin of his own books 
such particulars as occurred relative either to the Dean or to his 
writings ; a circumstance which now enables him to supply se- 
veral matters which had escaped Mr. Sheridan’s observation, and 
to elucidate some passages which were left unexplained. Careful, 
however, not to interfere with the general arrangement of the 
Jast Edition, what has been done to the seventeen volumes, though 
attended with no small labour, it is useless to the general Reader 
to point out. To the critical collatar, it would be superfluous. 
For the principal part of the contents of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth volumes the Editor is alone responsible. The authority on 
which the Miscellaneous Tracts are adopted is in general given; 
and the ‘articles in the Epistolary Correspondence sufficiently 
speak for themselves, and need no apology. Some of these are 
now first printed from the originals ; and “ Letters written by 
wise men,” says an experienced writer, “ are, of all the works 
of men, in my judgment, the best.” G. M. LXXTI. 1109. 

* « We congratulate the admirers of genuine and unaffected 
merit on the completion (however late) of a work which will 
perpetuate the fair fame of one of the ablest Draughtsmen of the 
English School ; and, whilst we applaud the warm attachment 
which has prompted a surviving friend, at no inconsiderable 
expence, to bring forward so valuable a Work, it is with equal 
pleasure we can add that the subjects are worthy of so disinter- 
ested a patronage.” Gent. Mag. LXX1.45. 

+ Suggested by a noble and ancient specimen on his own exten- 
sive estates in Staffordshire, where The second branch or divi- 
sion of this Poem records the marriage of the first Duke of New- 
castle with the sole daughter and heir. of William Basset, of 
Blore, Esq. whose ancestors were for several centuries J.ords of 
the Manors of Cheadle aid Cheadle park, as appears in the full 
Pedigree of that family in vol. II. p. 16, of the History of Staf- 
fordshire. This manor, where the above celebrated tree grows, 
was in 1767 the property of Anselm Beaumont, of London, Esq. 
and afterwards of Sir Joseph Banks, whe sold it to Mr. Holliday ; 
he having before obtained the adjacent seat of Dilhorn Hail. | 

{ “Every illustration of Milton will be acceptable to admirers 
of poetic fancy. Perhapa few have been more happy in illus- 

trating 
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ther with Extracts from a Poet of the Sixteenth 
Century. In a Letter to William Falconer, M. D. 
from Charles Dunster*, M.A. 

“An Historical Account of Beauchief Abbey, 
in the County of Derby, from its first Foundatign 
to its final Dissolution. Wherein the Three follow- 


trating him than the Critick before us, who, having relieved the 
melancholy of habitual indisposition, comparing him with a 
contemporary writer, pays his friend and physician the compli- 
ment of his investigation.” Gent. Mag. LXX. 657. 

* Of Trinity College, Oxford; B.A.1771 ; M.A. 1775; Rector 
of Oddingley, and of Naunton Beauchamp, both in Worcestershire, 
1776; and of Petwarth, Sussex, 1783. In 1785 this respectable 
gentleman distinguished himself as an elegant Scholar and an in- 
genious Poet, by a Translation of « The Frogs,” a Comedy, from 
the Greek of Aristophanes, 4to, In 1791 he published an 
Edition of Philips’s «‘ Cyder,” with some valuable notes; in 
1795 an excellent Edition of “ Paradise Regained,” with Notes ; 
and in 1800 the above-mentioned “ Considerations on Milton's 
early Reading.” In his editorial capacity Mr. Dunster unites a 
due portion of critical accuracy, extensive learning, elegance of 
taste, a liberal cast of mind, and a disposition favourable to the 
cause of Religion and Virtue. In the more immediate line of 
his profession, he has published “ A Letter to the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of London, humbly suggesting a further Consideration 
of a Passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 1801,” 8vo. © Dis- 
cursory Considerations on St. Luke's Preface and other Circum- 
stances of his Gospel; in Three Letters to a Friend from a 
Country Clergyman, 1805,” 8vo, <‘ Discursory Observations on 
the supposed Evidence of the early Fathers, that St. Matthew's 
Gospel was the first written ; by a Country Clergyman, 1806," 
Svo. “A Letter to Granville Sharp, Esq. respecting bis Re- 
marks on the Two last Petitions of the Lord's Prayer, from a 
Country Clergyman, 1807," 12mo, «A Letter to a Noble Duke, on 
the incontrovertible Truth of Christianity. The Second Edition, 
corrected ; to which is now added, a Postscript, 1808,” Svo. 
* Discursory Considerations on the Hypothesis of Dr. Macknight 
and others, that St. Luke's Gospel was the first written, 1808,” 
8yo. “Points at Issue, between the Editor of Dr. Townson's 
Works and the Author of Discursory Considerations on the Hy- 
pothesis that St. Luke's Gospel was the first written ; discursorily 
canvassed, in Twe Letters to the Rev. Ralph Churton, Archdca- 
con of St. David's, from a Country Clergyman, 1811,” 8vo. 
“ Considerations on the Holy Sacrament, 1811,” Imo. “A 
Synopsis of the Three First Gospels ; including the Four last, 
Chapters of St. John’s Gospel, 1832,” 8vo. “ Psalms and Hymns, 
selected and adapted, for the Use of a Parochial Church 3 bya 
Country Clergyman, 1812,” 12mo. 
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ing material Points, in opposition to vulgar Preju- 
dices and Opinions, are clearly established: 1st, 
That this Abbey did not take its Name from the 
Head of Archbishop, Becket, though it was dedi- 
cated to him: 2d, that the Founder of it had no 
Hand in the Murder of that Prelate; and, conse- 
quently, that the House was not erected in Expia- 
tion of. that Crime; 3d, the Dependance of this 
House on that of Welbeck, in the County of Not- 
tingham ; a Matter hitherto unknown*. By the 
late Rev. Samuel Pegge, LL. D. F. A. S.” 

«¢ A Comment upon part of the Fifth Journey of 
Antoninus through Britain ; in which the Situation 
of Durocobrive, the Seventh Station there men- 
tioned, is discussed; and Castor, in Northampton- 
shire, is shewn, from the various Remains of Roman 
Antiquity, to have an undoubted Claim to that Si- 
tuation. To which is added, a Dissertation on an 
Image of Jupiter found there. By the Rev. Ken- 
net Gibson, late Curate of Castor. Printed from 
the Original MSS ; and enlarged with the Parochial 
History of Castor and its Dependencies to the pre- 
sent Time. To which is subjoined, an Account of 
‘Marham, and several other Places in the Neigh- 
bourhood-+,” 4to. 


* « This last mark of friendship, presented by the venerable 
Antiquary of Whittington to his and our Printer, is here offered 
to the Publick with every improvement it was capable of from 
the revisal and correction of his Son, whose pursuits were con- 
genial with his Father's ; and plates from drawings procured at 
the Editor's expence. All these cireumstances united will, we 
doubt not, recommend this local werk to the lovers of our nati- 
onal antiquities.” Gent. Mag. EXXI, 1023. 

+ “ Kennet Gibson, Clerk, B. A. formerly of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Marham, and Curate of Castor in the 
County of Northampton, proposed to print by subscription, for 
one guinea, ‘A Comment upon Part of the Fifth Journey of 
Antoninus through Britain: in which a particular inquiry is 
made after the true situation of Durebrivis, the Seventh Station 
there mentioned. In this Work it will be attempted to prove, 
against the objections of some late Writers upon British Anti- 
quities, that Castor in Northamptonshire has an indubitable 
claim: to the Station in guestion, The remains of Roman camps 
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“ Brief State of the Royal Humane Society ;” as 
delivered by Mr. Beaumont*, their Registrar, for 


military ways, tesselated pavements, sepulchral and other urns, 
local deities, aqueeducts, the antient havigable Roman cut called 
Caer-dike, coins, and several other Roman antiquities, are con- 
sidered in an historical. view ; the whole tending to illustrate 
the parochial antiquities of Castor, and the adjacent parts in the 
liberty of Peterborough, and some other places in the County 
of Northampton.’ The Propo-als for the above work were dated 
Castor, July 3, 1769; but Mr. Gibson’s death interrupted the 
design. He died in 1772, and the MS. remained several years 
in obscurity, till, in the year 1795, it was offered to the Editor 
by the then proprietor of it, the Rev. Daniel Bayley, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridget. Several articles from Bishop 
Kennett's Library, rendered valuable by his MS notes, fell into 
Mr. Bayley’s hands by consanguinity, his mother being grand- 
daughter to the Bishop; and have been almost ever since in the 
press, receiving from time to time, considerable additions from 
a general view and information of a friend [Mr, Gough] who vi- 
sited the spot, which will not be unworthy of public regard, 
‘These are, some accounts of the parish of Castor, with its depend- 
encies, in the modern state, including the subsisting mansion- 
house of the Fitz-William family at Milton, and the dilapidated 
one of the Dove family at Upton. The former of these families 
make a distinguished figure in the history both of England and 
Ireland ; and we have been enabled to present our readers with 
a specimen of their housekeeping for seven years in the beginning 
of the 17th century, a description of their monuments, and a 
portrait of an unknown and hitherto unnoticed painter, who, 
though his coat of arms do not rank him among them, probably 
drew many of their portraits as a friend and independent artist, 
and enrolled himself among them. As connected with the same 
County of Northampton, are added an account of the goods, &c. 
of the Priory of St. Andrew, in the town of Northampton, at 
the dissolution, and of a Roman tesselated pavement discovered 
at Cotterstock 1798, where others had been found 60 years 
before.” Editor's Advertisement. 

* This venerable and worthy man, a descendant from that 
antient and respectable family the Beaumonts of Whitley in 

+ B.A. there 1785; M.A. 1788; S.T. B. 1795; Senior Dean of the 
College, 1804 ; in which year-he was presented to the Vicarage of Ma- 
dingley in Cambridgeshire, on the resignation of Haggit. Mr. Bayley 
died August 13, 1805, aged 42, His mother was the eldest daughter 
of Buuhop Kennett, and died a few years ago, leaving this son and 
two daughters surviving ; an elder daughter, Priscilla, dying before her. 
Mrs, Bayley was possessed of several hooks with the Bishop's MS notes ; 
and, amongst others, a copy, much improved, of Bishop Kennett’s 
Funeral Sermon on William Duke of Devonshire, 1707, with Memoirs of 
the Cavendish Family ; which was afterwards the property of the Rev. 
Henry Freeman, M.A. Precentor of Peterborough ; who, in 1797 (see 


p- 206), permitted me to present a new edition to the publick, 
EF nals oh Ss. 
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the Anniversary, for the year 1800 ; when the usual 


Yorkshire, was bred to the profession of his father, an eminent 
Apothecary in Henrietta-street, Covent Garden (where he was 
born Sept. 12, 1783), and commenced business in 1758, in Vil- 
liers Street in the Strand. - In 1774, Mr. Beaumont was one of 
the first Members who associated with Dr. Hawes and Dr. Cogan, 
in the formation of the Humane Society. The former (Dr. 
. Hawes) is gone to inherit the reward of a life most disinterestedly 
and assiduously devoted to the preservation of the lives of his 
fellow-creatures ; while the latter (Dr. Cogan) survives, an ho- 
nour.to his country, and highly entitled to our warmest respect, 
not only as the joint Founder of the Royal Humane Society, but 
for his brilliant mental accomplishments. Mr. Beaumont ac- 
cepted the important but gratuitous office of a Medical Assist- 
ant; and shortly afterwards was twice honourably gratified, by 
being presented with the Medal of the Society, for twa remark- 
able cases of accident in the River Thames, near Hungerford- 
stairs, in which the lives of two valuable members of society 
were happily restored, The particulars of both these cases are 
very fully and correctly stated in the Annual Report of the Hu- 
mane Society for 1776. Mr. Beaumont, subsequently, attended 
‘more ‘than 400 cases, either alone or with other Medical Assist- 
ants, carefully employing the usual means for recovery, and 
generally with success. These great exertions were the more 
 caapetieda as, in the infancy of the Humane Society, the 
re attempt at resuscitation was encountered both with ridicule 
and opposition. “ Our first object and chief difficulty,” says his 
Jate coadjutor Dr. Hawes, “ were to remove the destructive in- 
credulity which prevailed. Our attempts were treated, not only 
by the vulgar, but by some of the learned, even by men of emi- 
nence as Physicians and Philosophers, as idle and visionary, and 
laced upon a level with professing to raise the dead, Such pre- 
judices were first to be removed by incontestible facts of our own, 
Happily, the animated exertions of a few individuals enabled us 
to produce them.”—In 1794, Mr. Beamont was appointed 
Registrar and Secretary of the Royal Humane Society, in the 
room of Dr. Hawes, who was chosen ‘Treasurer ; and after the 
death of that lamented friend, in 1808, paid the rewards adjudged 
by the Managers to the several claimants who had been active 
and useful in the preservation of life—In 1802, it may be added, 
Mr. Beaumont was elected a Member of the Society for the En- 
eouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; and was 
an useful attendant at their public meetings and Committees ; 
as he was also on the Committee of the Society for the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Medical men.—Modest and unassuming 
in his general habits of life, Mr. Beaumont never was ambitious 
or anxious to become a popular character. Being of a domestic 

tum, he confined himself to the practice of b's profession ; which * 
he pursued, for the very long period of 56 years, with the strict- 
est 
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Sermon was preached (but not published) by Dr, 
John Buckner*, Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

‘“« Poems: for the Anniversary of the Literary 
Peat. pel 24, 1800; by Henry-James Pyet, 
Esq. William Boscawen{§, Esq. and William- 
‘Thomas Fitz-Gerald||, Esq.” 8vo. ; ‘ 

A Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 
of Dr. Moseley’s “ Treatise on Sugar, with miscel- - 
laneous Medical Observations.” 


est punctuality and integrity ; and which enabled him to bring 
upa large family, with comfort to himself, and the approbation 
of his relatives and’ friends ; by a large circle of whom, as he 
lived respected, so has he died lamented: but they have the con- 
solation to reflect; that, he has “come to his grave in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” He died Nov. 
8, 1814, in his 82d year.—-A good Portrait of him is prefixed 
to the “ Annual Report of the Royal Humane Society, 1813.” 

* Brother to the late Admiral Buckner. This eminent and 
very learned Prelate was educated at the Charter-house School, 
on the foundation, and elected to Clare Hall, Cambridge ; B.A. 
1755; M.A, 1765; D.D. 17...; Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields in 1788; Archdeacon of Chichester 1792; and raised 
to the Bishoprick of that see in 1797. sae oS 

t This valuable Institution, established in 1790 through 
the suggestions of Mr. David Williams and a very small 
circle of intimate friends, has now attained a high degree 
of reputation, under the patronage of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, who most graciously hestowed upon it 
“a local habitation.” Its funds, and consequent sphere of 
utility, have been considerably augmented ; and ages to come 
will bless the memory of the original Founders. See “ The 
Claims of Literature; .the Origin, Motives, Objects, and 
‘Lransactions of the Society for the Establishment of a Literary 
Fund, 1804," compiled by Mr. Williams and Mr. Boscawen. 

{ Of this kind-hearted and highly-respected gentleman, who 
died Aug. 11, 1818, some account will be given hereafter. 

§ A Commissioner of the Victualing-office, and well known 
by his Translation of Horace. A Poem of his was recited at the 
Literary Fund, May 6, 1811; and he died on the 13th, in his 
46th year. He was a gentleman of the most amiable disposition ; 
and his death was a public loss. : 

\| ‘This animated Bard may be justly styled the Poet-Laureat 
of the Literary Fund. For eighteen years successively he has’ 
entertained the members of the Society, and greatly benefited 
their funds, by his Tyrtzan strains, 


END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Laus Deo. 
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was presented, by Sir Robert Barnard, to the valu- 


able Rectory of Houghton with Witton, in the 
county of Huntington, 1732; succeeded Dr. Thomas 
Terry (who died at Bath in 1735) in his Canonry of 
Christ-Chureh, Oxford; and, on June 10, 1736, 
proceeded to the degree of Doctor of the Civil 
Law, for which he went out Grand Compounder. 
In January, 1744, he was appointed Bishop of St. 
David's, on the promotion of Dr. Edward Willes 
to the See of Bath and Wells; from thence he was 
translated to Durham, Nov.9, 1752, and there en- 
throned by proxy on the 29thof December following. 
In the year 1759, the Chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford became vacant, on the death of 
Charles Earl of Arfan, for which honour the Bishop 
stood competitor with the Earls of Westmoreland 
and Litchfield. To attain this honourable station, 
he was spurred on more by the advice and importu- 
nity of his friends, than by his own natural temper 
and inclination, He had the advantage of his op- 
ponents singly; but, the Earl of Litchfield giving his 
interest to Lord Westmoreland, the scales were 
turned, and, Jan. 4, 1759, the poll stood thus : 
Earl of Westmoreland = - - 321 
Bishop of Durham - = 200 
; Majority 





121 


There was a singular dignity in his Lordship’s 
person; he was tall, well-proportioned, and of a 
carriage erect and stately. ‘The Episcopal robe was 
never worn more gracefully. His features were re- 
gular, manly, and expressive ; his complexion florid, 
and over his countenance was diffused an air of be- 
nignity, though accompanied with that presence, 
which, whilst it inspired esteem, commanded reve- 
rence and distant respect. 

His Lordship resided all the Summer months 
either at Durham or Auckland, but chiefly at the 
latter, where he made great improvements in the 

eastle 
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castle and park; used much exercise in walking, and 
enjoyed a good state of health till 1771. 

** About the 10th day of March in that year, 
he began to be confined ; a gangrene sore having 
attacked the tendons of his left foot, and a mortifi- 
cation of the most fatal kind ensued; the toes 
sloughed off one after another, by a slow but irre- 
sistible progress; every aid of medicine, and all 
that human art could do, was most assiduously as 
well as judiciously administered by those two emi- 
nent surgeons, Drs. Addington and Hawkins ; nor 
could any thing tend more to assist the endeavours 
of those gentlemen, than the singularly prudent and 
composed behaviour of their patient, who, during 
his whole confinement, took every medicine, and 
suffered every pain, with that firm composure of 
mind, which, by a strong and happy influence, 
assists the operations of nature. The bark was taken 
as long and in as large quantities as ever known, and 
seemed to agree so well with his constitution, that, 
if the disease had been remediable, that alone would 
have effected a cure; but it was too malignant and 
inveterate, and had already taken a mortal hold on 
the whole habit. After having suffered, above two 
months, a copious discharge from the wound below, 
and, as one should think, in some measure cor- 
rected by so long an absorption of antiseptic medi- 
cines, a new sore, tending to a carbuncle, appeared 
on his back. This gave a damp to all hopes, and 
nothing remained but the dread of a miserable exis- 
tence being too far prolonged: Henceforward it 
might be said, Questteeque nocent artes, cessere 
magistri, The poison now began ‘gradually to 
creep up from the foot (already mortified) to the 


* * This account was found among the papers of Mr. Robert 
Hutchinson (brother to the Historian, and one of his Lordship’s 
Domestics) ; and it discovers such a noble fortitude of mind, at _ 
the approach of his dissolution, as could be inspired only by a 
clear conscience, and the calm retrospect of an uninterrupted 
series of virtue.” G A. 
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leg. As, on the one hand, life was incompatible 
with such a mass, so, on the other, amputation, in 
his then habit of body and great weakness, afforded 
no other possible prospect but to embitter the con- 
flict, and hasten the event. 

“In this helpless situation did the Bishop lie 
above twelve weeks, the latter part of which he did 
not suffer much pain, except when his foot or back 
were drest. The uneasiness of his posture, which 
admitted of no variety, must have grown intolerable, 
I say must, because we are to judge of his feelings 
from our reason, not from his expression of them; 
for neither these nor his other Ri, St (and others 
he’had) ever drew from him a peevish word, melan- 
choly ejaculation, or a desponding sigh. As long 
as his strength permitted, he sat up in his chair. 
Though he had no appetite, yet he continued to 
have a regular dinner, and two or three of his friends 
to dine with him. In short, he studied to conceal 
as much as possible the appearance of a sick man, 
and, till within two days of his death, ought rather 
to have been called a wounded man ; for though in 
fact the poison was every minute gaining ground, 
yet, wonderful to relate! it neither caused fever, 
head-ach, or any painful symptom. 

“ His throat, for the last ten days, became sore 
and ulcerated: though the spirits, which depend 
upon the strength, diminished with his strength, yet 
the firmness and tranquillity of his mind never suf- 
fered any change. He frequently took notice of 
that concern in the countenances of his friends and 
domestics, which they could not conceal ;. and he as 
often chid them for it. It was supposed he had but 
a bad opinion of his case from the first, baving exe- 
cuted his will the 9th of April 1771, and it was evi- 
dent he discovered the full extent of his calamity : 
but it was not the least of his philosophy to conceal 
these feelings, whilst he inwardly prepared himself 
for the awful scene he perceived was now approach- 

ine: 
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ing: how admirably he effected this, those that 
were spectators can bear testimony. 

“On Saturday morning the 8th of June, the 
Bishop, from some inward feelings, became more 
sensible of his approaching dissolution; he no more 
suffered himself to be taken up; and desired Dr. 
Yorke, then Bishop of St. David’s and Minister of 
his parish, might be sent for to administer the sa- 
crament to him the following evening. The weak- 
ness of his situation, and fear of an approaching de- 
lirium, shewed the impropriety of postponing the 
ceremony so long. Lord ‘Trevor told his brother, 
that the Bishop of St. David’s was not in tcwn; 
but that his Chaplain Mr. De Salis was then ready, 
and begged to have the satisfaction of communi- 
cating with him immediately. The Bishop said, 
he believed things were not so pressing; but how- 
ever, if he pleased, and Mr. De Salis would be so 
good as to read the service, it should be so. He 

_ also desired that his nephew (Mr. John Trevor, a 
young gentleman of the most promising character, 
and who had attended him with the most singular 
affection and assiduity) together with the rest of the 
family, might communicate with him: the cere- 
mony was accordingly performed; and the Bishop 
was the only person, who, during this awful solem- 
nity, was moved by no other affections than those 
of pure devotion. When this was over, he conti- 
nued to lie in perfect ease of body, and still more 
perfect composure of mind. He desired Lord Tre 
vor and his nephew would sit by him, said some- 
thing about settling his affairs, and gave directions 
about his burial ; expressed the happiness he had 
experienced in Lord ‘Trevor's long and cordial friend- 
ship, gave thanks to God for the resignation and 
fortitude with which he had been enabled to bear 
his afflictions, and thanked the world for the kind 
share of concern it had taken in his situation. He 
also talked some time very seriously with Mr. John 

Trevor; 
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‘Trevor; told him, ‘ that he believed he was not im- 
mediately going, but that he had then put himself 
in the posture in which he should wish to be ready 
when it pleased Providence to strike. He then de- 
sired the family to go to dinner, bidding the servants 
take particular care of his friends, and leave him as 
usual to go to rest. All Saturday evening and night 
he continued to rest quietly, though alight and par- 
tial convulsions began to affect his arms and fingers. 
He now and then had his mouth moistened, but no 
more took any medicines or solid food ; desired that 
he might be prayed for the next morning in his pa- 
rish church of St. George. On Sunday morning 
he appeared much the same; but after the last dress- 
ing of his wounds, which was made as easy and short 
as possible, he grew much weaker, but still conti- 
nued easy and perfectly sensible, except when con- 
vulsions came on, which now began to be more fre- 
quent and violent. He had four fits before evening ; 
about six, being more quiet, and perfectly sensible, 
he desired the Prayers for the Sick might be read to 
him, to which he repeated all the responses ; but, 
feeling another fit coming on, stopped the prayers : 
recovering therefrom, he fell asleep, and continued 
so till shook by more convulsions, and had seven or 
eight after this, at intervals of about half an hour: 
still his senses were unaffected. He said to Mr. 
John Trevor, after one of the fits, ‘ Jack, you see 
me clinging to life much more than it deserves,’ 
About eleven at night, he asked the Apothecary how 

e did; and these were the last words he uttered. 
While he continued to lie in an horizontal posture, 
he breathed with difficulty and uneasiness, and made 
a sign to be raised a little; which, when done, he 
continued for about ten minutes to breathe away the 
last remains of life almost imperceptibly, without a 
struggle or a groan. At a quarter before twelve he 
expired (June 9, 1771) in thg 64th year of his age, 


and of his Translation the 19th. 
“ Thus 
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“ Fhus at length was this excellent man released 
from all his sufferings, leaving behind him an ex- 
ample of christian piety, fortitude, and resignation, 
which no human being ever exceeded, and few have 
equalled *.” 


* « To draw the character of this Reverend Prelate requires 
the ablest pen. His memory is fresh and flourishing in the 
breasts of most people now living, and posterity may be assured 
the following may be depended on for truth in every particular ; 
the integrity of the composer being above dispute, and his inti- 
macy with the Bishop sufficiently known.” G. A. 

In a Sermont+ preached at Newcastle, July 27, 1771, before 
the Governors of the Infirmary there, by John Rotheram t, 
M.A, Rector of Houghton-le-Spring in Durham, that‘animated 
Preacher says, “ Seldom have so many amiable and valuable 
qualities met together in one person ; seldom have virtues and 
accomplishments been so happily united as in the late Bishop 
of Durham. If we consider him in private life, we shail 
find none more worthy of our love; if in public, none that 
could more justly claim our veneration and esteem. His per- 
sonal accomplishments were such as could not fail to attract 
the notice, and win the regard, of all with whom he con- 
versed, His tenderness to those who had the happiness of being 
near him was beyond example; which necessarily attached to 
him more by affection, than by any other bond of authority, in- 
terest, or fear, every feeling heatt, capable of gratitude, and 
alive to the impressions of goodness. His attainments in Litera- 
ture far surpassed his own modest estimate of them, His ac- 
quaintance with the history both of ancient and modern times was 
accurate and extensive. He was master of the best and purest 
writers of antiquity, and his memory was stored with their finest 
passages, which he applied with propriety and taste; whilst he 
felt and communicated the sublimer beauties of the sacred books 
with such energy and warmth of expression, as shewed that their 
divine fires touched his heart. His knowledge of the affairs. of - 
men, and discernment of characters, spoke one who had been 
accustomed to read mankind with penetration and candour. 
From these accomplishments of the head and heart flowed a con- 
versation pleasing and instructive, which had all the strength 
that just observation, sentiment, and deep reflection could give, 
accompanied by all the graces that it could derive from an open 
and engaging countenance, a winning address, harmonious elo- 


+ 1am enabled to add, from Mr, Surtees’s valuable * History of Dur- 
ham,” now in the press, the following elegant tribute to the Preacher: 

** Lord Mansfield sends his compliments to Mr. Rotheram, and returns 
him many thanks for his excellent and admirable Sermon; the reading 
of it cust Lim tears, but gavehima _ -_Pleasure, and a high es- 
teem of the head and heart of the PregMfer. 7 November, {771.” 

2 OF whom see some Memoirs in vol. VIEL, p. 193. 
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On the 19th of June, he was buried privately, 
(according to his own directions) at Glynd in Sussex ; 
and in 1775 a most elegant marble monument was 


cution, a language copious, correct, and natural, and a mind 
elegantly turned. In a word, in private life we saw accomplish- 
ments supported by worth; polished manners and a pleasing 
form animated by intelligence and goodness of heart ; outwardly 
all that was graceful and becoming, whilst all was light and 
peace within. His public character was such as did naturally re- 
sult from so many private virtues and amiable endowments. ‘The 
true intrinsic worth which he possessed, easily took an outward 
polish beyond what any art can give to baser materials. He wore 
his temporal honours with dignity and ease. Never were the 
shining qualities of the Palatine more justly tempered by the 
milder graces of the Diocesan, Liberality, munificence, and 
greatness of mind flowing from one source, were happily united 
with meekness, moderation, and humility derived from the other, 
Invested with high authority, his influence, which was become 
general and extensive, seemed not so much the effect of power, 
as the result of reason and superior ability exerted for the public 
good. He was sincerely and firmly attached to every thing that 
is excellent in our happy Constitution; wishing to see public 
authority and private liberty standing together on the basis of 
public law; and public peace established by their concord. A. 
friend from principle to the interests of the Church of England, 
his zeal for its welfare was directed by knowledge, and tempered 
by sentiments of purest charity towards all our dissenting bre- 
thren ; which he expressed not only in private conversation, but 
in his public discourses, particularly in his last affectionate ad- 
dress to the Clergy of his Diocese, delivered at his final visitation 
in July and August 1770. Easy of access to all, he was ever 
open to his Clergy, and ready to assist them by his counsel and 
advice, or where the case required it, by liberal contributions, 
Their complaints and grievances were received by him as iuto 
the bosom of a friend, and for them he had no authority but 
that of a parent. Amongst them, he was much more studious 
to find out merit, and distinguish good behaviour, than ready to 
remark or remember errors and failings. Under every change 
of times, and through all the affairs both of public and private 
life, he maintained a steady course, regular, uniform, and con- 
sistent. His measures were not taken from occasional situations, 
from wavering inclination, or consideratiuns of present conve- 
nience. He acted on principles by their nature fixed and un- 
changeable. Religion had taken possession of his soul, and all 
his rules of conduct were transcribed into his heart from the royat 
Jaw of Christian charity. Therefore was his breast filled with 
candour, integrity, and truth ; and therefore did he maintain a 
firmness and constancy, which they who proceed on principles of 
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erected to his memory in the chapel of Auckland, 
with the following inscription : 


false honour or worldly policy, must admire but cannot equal. 
His conceptions of the doctrines and design of Christianity were 
noble and exalted. He felt their power, and wondered that it 
was not universally felt. How hath my soul been enflamed when 
1 have heard his sentiments on this subject warm from his bene- 
volent heart! ‘ We may boast ourselves,’ he would say, ‘in the 
advancement we have made in the theory of our religion; but 
how must our pride be humbled when we compare our practice 
with our theory ! Surely principles so great and glorious as those 
of the Gospel, so full of the seeds of all blessings to human society, 
cannot always remain without their effect. No.— Revelation 
may be slow in working the full purpose of Heaven, but it must 
be sure. Religion must one day be a very different thing from 
what we at present behold it: Christian charity cannot always be 
tothe worlda light without heat, a pale cold fre. Its warmth 
at length must be universally felt. The time must come, when 
our zeal shall appear to be kindled by this heavenly fire, and 
not by human passion ; when all our little earthly heats shall be 
extinguished, and that pure and divine fame alone shall burn. 

The time will come, when animosity and violence, and ra, 
shall cease ; and when union, love, and harmony shall prevail. 
The time will come, when earth shall bear a nearer resemblance 
to Heaven.” May his spirit be prophetic! May those glorious 
effects of our blessed religion soon be accomplished ; and may the 
happy period he wished for soon arrive! Religion, thus under- 
stood, supported him to the end, and administered to his sout 
all its heavenly consolations uader the last great trial to which 
humanity can be called ; enabling him to give a proof worthy of 
a Christian Bishop, of the strength of his principles, and their 
ability to sustain the mind in that great and decisive hour, when 
all human help is withdrawn, and when every support fails and 
sinks under it. Such was the late Bishop of Durham, and such 
is the rude outline of a great and beloved character, attempted 
by an affectionate, though unequal hand: The finishing shall be 
by the hand of an Apostle; for St. Paul, in describing what a 
Christian Bishop ought to be, hath, in all the principal lines, 
described what our late lamented diocesan was :—‘ He was blame- 
less, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to 
teach. He was not given to wine ; he was no striker, nor greedy 
of filthy lucre, but patient ; not a brawler, not covetous. He 
_ Tuled well his own house, having his family in subjection with 
all gravity ; for ifa man knows not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the Church of God? He was neither a 
novice, nor lifted up with pride; and moreover, he had a good 
report of them which are without, so that he was free from all 
reproach.” 
a  Ricuarnus 
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«‘ Ricuarpus Trevor, 
cujus, Lector, contemplaris lmaginem, 
Filius natu Quartus 
Tuomx Domini Trevor Bar. de Bromuam, &e. 
natus est Lonpinr, 30 Sept. A. D. 1707. 
Cursum humaniorum Literarum 
in Schola Eptscoro-Stortrorp inchoatum 
in Collegio Recivens: Oxon. confecit. 
In Collegium Omyium Animarum 
Socius co-optatus A, D. 1727. 

In sacrosanctos Ordines initiatus A, D, 1731, 
Parochie de HoucuTon cum Wirron in Com. Hunt. 
curam suscepit A. D. 1732 ; 
susceptzeque per x11 annos vigilanter ac liberaliter incubuit. 

Georeium Secundum ; 
ad Hanovenran & Sacris comitatus A. D. 1735. 
Eodem anno Canonicus Ep1s Curist1, Ox. 
Regio jussu ascriptus est. 

Episcopus Menevi consecratus est A. D, 1744; 
ibidemque munere Pastorali per octennium 
perfideliter functus, 

Denique in hanc Drocesin, 
quam dignissimé administravit, 
amplissimé exornavit, 
sibique arctissime devinxit, 
translatus est A. D. 1752. 
Diem supremum 
efdem, qua vixerat, zequanimitate, 
obiit Lowpins, 9 Junii, A.D. 1771; 
ac in Aide Parochiali, 
quam suis sumptibus extruxerat 
apud Giynp in Com. Sussex. sepultus jacet. 
Nulli non flebilis occidit ; 
nulli flebilior quam suis Hredibus, 
quorum pietas hoc Cenotaphium 
BLM. P.C." 


By his Will, dated April 9, 1771, Bishop Trevor 
gave the following charitable legacies : 


“ To the poor of the parish of Glynd in Sussex = £50 
To the poor of Beddingham in Sussex - - - 50. 
To the poor of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London 50 
To the Infirmary at Newcastle upon Tyne - - 500 
‘To Christ-Church college in Oxford - ~ - 1000 
To the Corporation for relief of Clergymen's Widows - 500 
To the Westminster Infirmary - . - 300 
To the Smal! Pox Hospital - - - - 300 
To the Society for propagating the Gospel - - 500 
To the poor of Durham - - - - 100 


To the poor of Auckland = a cy » 100 
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deserves particular notice in the Literary Annals of 
the Eighteenth Century. ’ 

Joun Tmickyessz, descended from a younger 
branch of the Thicknesses of Baulterley Hall in Staf- - 
fordshire, having obtained the degree of B.C. L, at 
Oxford, was there ordained ; and in 1694 was pre- . 
sented by his Uncle, Sir John Egerton, Bart. of 
Rhyne-hill, to the Rectory of Farthingoe in Nor- 
thamptonshire, then worth about 200/. a year, to 
which was added, in 1715, the Perpetual Curacy 
of Radston, a neighbouring village ; and the duties 
of both he constantly and conscientiously performed 
in the fullest extent to the day of his death. He 
married Joyce Blencowe, niece to Sir John Blen- 
cowe, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, 
and daughter of a neighbouring Clergyman., He 
died in 1725, in his 55th year; leaving two daugh- 
ters, the youngest of them, Joyce *, the wife of Dr. 
Richard Grey ; the other then unmarried. 

He had at least seven sons; four of whom be- 
came eminent in their respective stations.. Thomas, 
at the time of his father’s death, had been recently 
removed from Eton to King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Ralph was then on the foundation at Eton; George 
was on the foundation at Winchester; a fourth 
was at the Charter-house; Philip and one other 
were young at Farthinghoe. 

1. Tuomas Tuicknessek, the eldest of them, was 
elected from Eton School to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge in 1724; B. A. 1728; M.A. 1732. He 
was a man of great virtue and learning ; one of the 
Whitehall Preachers; had the Vicarage of Sawston 
in Cambridgeshire; was a candidate for the Provost- 
ship of the College, in January 1741-2, when Dr. 
George was elected ; and died in the same year, on 
the 11th of October. 


* Wha died in 1794, aged &9. See vol. L. p. 426; VILL. p. 370. 
on >) eee 
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2. RaupoH Tuicknesse was elected from Etoit 
to King’s College in 1727; B. A. 1736; M.A. 
1736. He was an Assistant at Eton School, and 
a candidate with Mr. John Sumner, for the Under- 
mastership of the School. He published an Edi- 
tion of “ Phedrus, with English Notes,” in 1741 ; 
and, “ Examples, rendered into proper Latin;” both 
printed at Pote’s press. In 1742, inacontest at King’s 
College, the Fellows, in their choice of a Provost, 
were so equally divided, that neither party could 
prevail*. Mr. Thicknesse, who was of the Whig 
party, but a moderate man, and esteemed by both, 
was desired immediately to take his Doctor's de- 
gree; and they would unite, and elect him-+: 
~ but he did not live to receive that academical 
honour; dying suddenly, Oct. 11, 1742, as he 
was playing the first fiddle} in a composition of his 


* The canvass was rather premature. Provost Snape died 
Dec. 80, 1742. 

t “As the King was Just setting oat for Hanover, my Brother 
was obliged to go immediately to London to get his mandamus, 
and to apply to the Duke of Somerset, who was Chancellor of 
the University, the instant be arrived in London, which hap- 
pened to be ona Sunday. He was utterly unknown to the Duke, 
but wrote him a short Letter, the copy of which now lies before 
me. The Duke, to his great surprize, sent to desire his company 
todinner ; my Brother accordingly went, was kindly received, 
and hiv request complied with. Previous to the dinner being 
served up, the company, consisting of ten persons beside the 
Duke, were sitting in the Great Hall; a servant entered, holding 
a silver staff in his right hand, something like a Bishop's crosier, 
and hare-headed, announced the splendid repas three times, 
thus ; Forte,—Piano,— Pianissimo. ‘My Lord Duke of Somerset 
—My Lord Duke of Somerset—My Lord Duke of Somerset— 
Your Grace’s dinner is upon the table.’ 1 believe my Brother was 
the only undignified Clergyman who was ever admitted to such 
an bonour ; and, as he died suddenly a few days after, he died 
without knowing why this singular mark of attention was shewn 
him; and therefore } will venture to account for it, from one 
expression in his letter to the Duke :—it is, « nothing could in- 
duce me to give your Grace this trouble upon a Sunday, but the 
King’s going so soon abroad.’ The Duke, perhaps, did not lay 
much stress upon the day: but he was gratified, and perhaps 
flattered, to find a Clergyman who supposed he did.” P. T, 

¢ ‘Mr. Thicknesse’s story of old Ashe, who turned his eldest 
son out of the house because he played a better fiddle than his 
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own ina morning concert at Bath*. A few days be- 
fore his death, he had been appointed a Lieutenant 
of an Independent Company at Jamaica: his best 
friend, Sir Edward Walpole, having obtained for 
him that commission; with a promise of the King’s 
leave of absence till a Company became vacant ; 
which was then worth 1000/. a year. Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams wrote a monumental inscription, 
to be placed over him in the Abbey Church at Bath--. 


father, was, a8 he told it, fraught with excellent humour and 
pleasantry.” P. T.—The story’of Dr. Battie and Mr. Ralph 
‘Thicknesse, related in vol. lV. p. 727, (it should have been stated) 
was “ written by Mr. Philip Thicknesse, brother of Ralph.” 

*® Dr. Oliver, who was at his elbow when his head fell, was of 
opinion, that the stroke was hastened by the anxiety he was~- 
under for the well-performance of his composition ; and wrote 
the following elegiac lines to his memory : 

‘* Weep, oh! ye Wits, who ever laugh’d before, 
Thicknesse, your favourite Thicknesse, jokes no more. 
No more his Attic salt, his Roman fire, 

The social band delighted shall admire. 

Hush’d be all harmony, except the strain 

That ‘s taught in mournful numbers to complain 

How he, who sounds celestial! could combine, 

Was snatch’'d from earth in heavenly choir to shine. 

Ye Poets, sweet companions of his youth, 

Quit all your fables, and adoro the truth ; 

in elegiac plaints his story tell, 7 
How lov'd he fiv'd, and how lamented fell,” . 

+ Part of which, but imperfectly remembered, was, “ Near 
this place lie the remains of Ralph Thicknesse, M. A. and Fellow 
of King’s College in Cambridge. In his youthful days he ac- 
quired all the polite Learning that could give ornament to the 

own; which, with a sprightly wit and genius, rendered him 
Spreeable and dear to all his friends. He thought Arms more 
becoming the manly age, and therefore joined the laurel to the 
ivy ; but died when they were just interwoven to adorn his brow. 
Musick gave way to his unbended hours ; and it was hard to 
determine whether he touched the strings himself, or set the 
numbers for others to do it, with the greatest exactness, ‘Fhat 
his last composition exceeded the skill of those who were’ to per- 
form it, his sudden death was too fatal a proof. 
from whence his soul indignant flew to that place where alone 
it could meet with the harmony that equalled it.” 

(Of another Ralph Thicknesse, a Physician, who died at Wigan, 
Feb. 12, 1790, et. 72, see Gent. Mag. LX. 185, 272, 368, 599, 
551; and more particularly a Letter from hisson Ralph, p.791.] 

9 Grorcr 
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3. Georce Tuicxnessg was educated on the 
foundation at Winchester School. He was elected 
Chaplain of St. Paul’s School Oct. 5, 1737; Sur- 
master 1744; and High Master in August 1748. 
He was a man of great learning, wisdom, and mo- 
deration; he considered boys as rational beings, and 
to be governed by reason, not by the rod; and, 
without its use, that School, by his incessant assi- 
duity *, was raised to the highest reputation. The 
Mercers’ Company had so great an opinion of his 
worth, and so much gratitude for his services,. that 
in 1769 they settled upon him, during his life, an 
annuity of 100 guineas, on the express condition that 
he named his successor; and Dr. Roberts accord- 
ingly succeeded him in the High Master’s Chair. 

illiam Holbech, Esq. a batchelor of large. for- 
tune at Farnborough in Warwickshire, whose me - 
mory will be ever revered by all who knew him, 
had been Mr. Thicknesse’s friend from the time he 
was upon the foundation at Winchester; and, when 
he resigned St. Paul’s School, the good old man 
desired him to retire to a wing of his old mansion- 
house at Mollington, which he had left standing 
for that purpose thirty years before. When Mr. 
Thicknesse arrived at this pleasant remnant of hos- 
pitality and goodness, he found a good fire burning 
upon all the hearths in the house; his binns filled 
with wines, and an annuity upon his table, the do- 
nation of the generous owner: but, alas! before the 
revolution of one year, whilst Mr. Thicknesse and 


* About the year 1760 he began to feel the ill effects of this in- 
tense labour—‘< When I called in Dr. Nicholls, thirty years ago,” 
says Governor Thicknesse in 1790, “ to my late departed Bro- 
ther, I felt an impatience, amounting almost to anger, that he 
did not call for pen, ink, and paper ; till he told me, ‘he would 
not write, nor administer any medicine whatever. Your Bro- 
ther’s life,’ said he, ‘ is of importance to the rising generation. 
He has kept his faculties too long upon the stretch, and has in- 
jured them. Nothing can be done, but giving him rest, repose, 
and perfect quietness ; and then Time will recover the injury.” 

Memoirs, vol. IH. p. 92, 
he 
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he were at dinner together, the good old man, in 
Jurie 1771, threw his head back in ‘his chair, and 
died without a groan. A character of him appeared 
in one of the County Papers thus concisely and 
truly drawn: ‘“ His hospitality was, according to the 
Apostle, without grudging; his integrity was un- 
shaken; -his benevolence was universal; and his 
piety towards God was sincere.” Mr. Thicknesse, 
who was one of his executors, sent an express to 
Dijon, to recall his nephew and heir, who was just 
got thither on his way to Italy. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Holbech, Mr. Thick- 
nesse chose to leave the habitation allotted him, and 
to live in a hired house in the parish; and in 1784, 
upon the death of the proprietor of Arlescote, he 
became the tenant of the old mansion-house there, 
where he passed the remainder of his days, “ beatus; 
procul negotiis; ambitione procul:” continuing to 
receive the annuity of 50/. settled on him by his 
excellent friend of Farnborough. Mr. Thicknesse 
survived Mr. Holbech many years; but died Dec. 
18, 1790, in his 77th year, almost as suddenly ; 
and though he left his pleasant abode, he never’ 
quitted the neighbourhood where so valuable a friend 
had invited him to spend the evening of his days. 
Humility distinguished every part of his life; but 
particularly the last act of it; for he directed “ his 
body to be put into a common coffin, like a com- 
mon man (for such, said he, Jam); and to be 
buried on the North side of Warmington church- 
yard, without any memorial to mark the spot ;” 
where (to use the words of Mr. Francis, who was his 
scholar) “ the wisest, the learnedest, quietest, and 
best man he ever knew was laid.’ His virtues made 
those who were connected with him happy; his 
temper made himself so. That vulgar celebrity 
which men call fame, he thoroughly despised ; if 
that had been his object, his eminent talents would 
have entitled him to a great portion of it. But, 

while 
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while he lived, he heard with pleasure that his-name 
was remembered with an affectionate. veneration 
by his numerous scholars at their annual meetings. 
Though he is now beyond the reach of their gra- 
titude, his claim to it did not end with his life. 
Something remained to be done, for an example to 
those who come after us, to unite the memory of 
this incomparable man with the existence of that 
School, of which he was the greatest benefactor since 
its founder Dean Colet, and to preserve them toge- 
ther as long as Learning shall exist in this kingdom. 

This grateful duty was performed in 1791, when, 
at a public meeting of Kighty-one Gentlemen, at 
their Anniversary, on St. Paul’s day, Jan. 25, it 
was unanimously resolved, “ That a public testi- 
mony should be given of their respect to the me- 
mory of the late Mr. Ggorge Thicknesse, and of 
their veneration for his name: That a marble bust 
be carved.at the expence of the meeting, and placed 
in the body of the School: And that it be earnestly 
recommended to the present and all future Masters 
of the School, to instruct the Scholars of the Upper 
Classes, to make honourable mention of the name 
and character of Mr. Thicknesse immediately after 
that of Dean Colet, in their Annual Speeches deli- 
vered in the School at Easter *.” uA 

4, The fourth brother, who was educated at the 
Charter-house, was probably “ the Rev. Mr. Thick- 
nesse,” who died at Bath, Nov. 17, 1750. 

5. and 6. Of the two next sons nothing is re- 
corded but that one of them was living in 1725. 

7. Pure Tuicknesse, “a seventh son without a 
daughter between,” was born at Farthinghoe, Aug. 
10, 1719 -and, for some time after the death of his 
father, was placed at Aynhoe school; but soon re- 
moved, with his mother, to London; and, by 


* ‘At the Meeting in 1792, the Bust was placed in the Dinner- 
room, for the inspection of the Company, previous to its being 
put up in the School, where it now remains. 

the 
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the favour of Dr. Robert Freind, he was admitted a 
gratis (not a King’s) scholar at Westminster; where 
he did not long remain, but was placed, on liking, 
with Mr. Marmaduke Tisdall, an Apothecary : but, 
that profession not suiting. his inclination, he was 
permitted, in’ 1735, to accompany General Ogle- 
thorpé to Georgia; whence Mr. Thicknesse returned 
in 1737; and, as he was one of the first of the Emi« 
grants who had arrived in this country, was invited 
to attend the Trustees who had the management of 
that Colony. ‘During this attendance he had the- 
promise of an Ensigncy in a Regiment then raising, 
under Colonel Oglethorpe, for its defence ; but, by: 
speaking the truth respecting the affairs of Georgia 
too plainly, he lost the Colonel’s favour. At this 
time, however, his two brothers, Thomas and Ralph, 
both Fellows of King’s College, were in high favour 
with Sir Edward Walpole; and the younger of them 
had steadily engaged in the interest of the Hon. 
Thomas Townshend, then M. P. for the Un iversity, 
By the recommendation, therefore, of those two. 
gentlenien to Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Philip Thick-. 
nesse obtained a Lieutenancy. in an Independent 
Company at Jamaica*, where, for a considerable. 
time, he was engaged ina variety of skirmishes with’ 
the Runaway Negroes in. the Mountains ; till, tired- 
of this'desultory warfare, and not agreeing cordially. 
with some of his brother officers; hearing also.that 
there was a talk of raising two Regiments.in Eng>: 
land; he obtained from. Governor Trelawny ad 
mission for six months absence; and sailed for tog 
land in the latter end of the year 1740, in the 
Greenwich man of war; and obtained, in January. 
1740-1, the post of Captain-Lieutenant in Brigadier 
Jeffries’s Marine Regiment of Foot. : 

In 1742 he married Maria, the only daughter of 


* Mr. Townshend, to whose friendship he owed this promo- 
tion, said to him, “‘ You have this Commission from a desire I 
have fo serve you; but J have promised your Brother to push you 
up to the rank of Captain from my regard to him.” 
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Mr. John Lanove, of Southampton, a French Re- 
fugee; whose wife was the only daughter of Mr. 
Berenger, of the same country, aiid under the 
same circumstances ; and who, when he died, left 
his money (about 10,0001.) to accumulate, interest- 
upon-interest, during Mr. Lanove’s life; and at his 
death to be divided equally between his children, 
when they shall arrive at the age of 24. Under.this 
will, Mr. Thicknesse expected, at a period which 
he thought might not be very distant, the reversion 
of 40,000/.; but he was grievously disappointed. 
Early in 1744-5 he was sent up the Mediterranean, 
in the Ipswich, with Admiral Medley, as his Cap 
tain of Marines; and was a sufferer in a most tre- 
mendous storm, near the Land’s End, Feb. 27, 
in which the Admiral’s ship, with a large fleet under 
his convoy, sustained considerable damage. 
Returning to England after about a yeft's absence, 
he represents “himself and his forty-thousand- 
pounder, as reduced by the Peace to short allowance; 
from between two and three hundred a year, to live 
upon barely ninety-two.” One part of this defalca- 
tion arose from the non-payment of an annuity of 
502. which the father-in-law had engaged to pay~ 
him; but which, by the -obstinacy of a wife by 
whom he was governed, Mr. Lanove was persuaded 
to withhold. his produced a quarrel; and Mr. 
‘Thicknesse, packing up his wife and three children, 
set off in a common waggon for Romsey ; whence 
the good old Lord Palmerston forwarded them to 
Bath in his coach and six. With this wife he 
starved for seven years. She brought him. four 
children; but died early in 1749, as at the same 
time did two of her children, of the Pelham Fever *, 
which had also nearly killed her husband. Mr. 
Lanove soon after died broken-hearted, having first 
burnt his will (a circumstance by which Mr. Thick- 
aiesse obtained about 5000/.); and the widow, whose 


* A malignant Fever, which had proved very fatal in the 
family af Me Palham at that time Prime Minister. 
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mind was deranged, jumped out of her first-floor 
window, arid impaled herself on the spikes, before 
her own door, in the High Street, Southampton. 

Mr. Thicknesse married, secondly, Nov. 10, 
1749, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Castlehaven, with whom he resided for some time 
at Acton. With this Lady he also received 5000/.; 
with part of which (1500/.) he purchased, in Fe- 
bruary 1753, the Lieutenant-governorship of Land- 
guard Fort; and with that honourable situation he 
was highly delighted, till the beginning of March 
1762; when an unfortunate dispute with Mr. Vers 
non, then Colonel of the Suffolk Militia (afterwards 
Lord Orwell, and Earl of Shipbrook*) very se- 
riously interrupted his comforts; a circumstance 
much aggravated by the death of his wife-+. 


* In consequence of this dispute, Mr. Thicknesse sent the Co- 
lonel a present of a wooden gun. This produced an action for a 
libel by way of reply, and constitutes a new case on the books 
writing alone having, before this time, been usually considered 
as subject to this appellation: Mr. (afterwards Chief Justice) 

Grey was Counsel for the Defendant ; and expressed him- 
self greatly astonished ‘ that. the nephew of a renowned Com. 
mander, the Hero of Porto Bello, should bring an action against 
a Brother Officer on such a contemptible. occasion ;* and the 
laugh of the day was’ assuredly against fit. But ‘it was no 
laughing matter to:his adversary ; for Governor Thicknesse was 
confined for three months in the King’s Bench prison, and fined 
in-300l, But his gaic9' not forsake him, for he had a paint- 
ing of s gun placed aeve the door of his ‘apartment (the same 
afterwards inhabited’ by Mr. Wilkes), which from that timere- 
ceived the appellation of the Gux-rovm. On his return to the 
country, the Colonel declined attending a public dinner until he 
learned that Governor Thicknesse was not to be there; and he 
was greatly discomposed on receiving a polite letter from Mrs, 
Thicknesse, intimating, < that, if he would be at the ball in the 
evening, she would meet him as sure asa gun.’ Asa proof of 
his good-nature, however, it qught not to be omitted, that he 
afterwards visited Mrs. Thicknesse at Bath, whilst Earl of Ship- 
brooke. See Mr. Thicknesse’s Memoirs, vol, I. p. 3. 

t “* Wednesday last [March 30] died at Land-guard Fort, Lady 
Etizabeth Thicknesse, daughter of thelate Lord Audley, Earl of Cas. : 
tehaven, After spending a life of 37 years in the utmost simpli- 
city of manners, she quitted it with almost un ampled fortitude 
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On the 27th of September following, he married 
a third wife, the daughter of. Thomas Ford*, Esq. 
an eminent Solicitor, and Clerk of the Arraigns; and 
the first years of this voit glided smoothly away. 
During the winter they lived in the Governor's 
apartments at Land-guard Fort, where they received 
and returned the visits of the neighbouring Nobility 
and Gentry; and in the summer months they inha- 
bited a pretty little place called Felixstow cottage} 


must feel on the near approach of an eternal separation from 
them. On her marriage to a Protestant (of small fortune), she 
was totally neglected for fourteen years by her nearest relations ; 
but, as that separation proved a means of removing the reli- 
gious errors in which she had been educated, and being con- 
scious she had not merited such disregard, she rather considered 
it as a fortunate event, so far as it concerned her own happiness,” 
Ipswich Journal, April 3, 1762. 

Her children were, 1. Samuel Tuchet Thicknesse, born Jan, 14, 
1752, died young. 2. Geo Tuchet, born Feb. 4, 1757; as- 
sumed the name of Tuchbet, April 3, 1784 ; and, on the death of 
his uncle, the fifth Ear! of Castlehaven, succeeded to the Barony 
of Audley, which he still enjoys. 3. Philip, born June 3, 1760; 
married 1786. Elizabeth, born Aug. 4, 1750; Charlotte, born 
Oét. 18, 1751, died adon after ; Joyce, born March 25, 1753. 
—Speaking of their Mother in 1791, he calls her “a very sen- 
sible, virtuous, good-tempered woman; by whom,” he adds, 
«< f had several children ; four of whom are still living, two sons, 
and two daughters. The two former are very well known to 
the world. The two Jatter are unknown, being placed in dif- 
ferent Convents, in France ; to both of whom I have now given 
an affectionate invitation (if the National Assembly should dis- 
miss them) to return to a Father to whom they have always be- 
haved with duty, respect, and affection; and whom I much 
value and esteem for their virtues, however I may, as I always 
did, disapprove their plan of Jife, which was utterly against my 
will and advice ; to my eldest daughter in particular ; for there 
were some reasons why the youngest was not fit for the world’s 
eye, owing to the violence of the small pox.” ‘ 

* ‘On Monday was married, at Land-guard Fort, Lieutenant- 
Governor ‘Thicknesse to Miss Anne Ford. ‘This Gentleman, 
who is a Volunteer in Colonel Sir Armine Wodehouse's Battalion 
of Militia, had the honour to receive his wife from the hand of 
his Colonel ; and was married in the private uniform of that re- 
spectable Corps.” Ipswich Journal, Oct. 2, 1762. —~ Mr, Ford's 
death was announced in Gent. Mag. 17°68, p, 303... 

+ A perspective view of this Cottage (probably drawn by Gains- 
borongh) was engraved. Gough's Brit. Top. II. 257.— See 
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(now in possession of Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart.), at 
three miles distance; which was merely a fisherman’s 
hut, converted by the taste of Mr. Thicknesse, and 
afterwards embellished by the pencil of his wife, into 
a charming little residence, where he amused him- 
self in field sports and literary pursuits *. 

In the Spring of 1766, having then six children 
living (four by his former wives, and two by the 
third wife), he obtained. permission to resign his 
Government to Captain Singleton, on advantageous 
terms; and retired into France, where he resided 
from May till October, and placed his daughter 
Elizabeth for education in a nunnery at Ardres, 
Joyce, the younger sister, was afterwards placed in 
another nunnery. He detailed the particulars of 
this Journey, in the St. James’s Chronicle, under 
the title of 4 Wanderer ; and afterwards gave them 
to the Publick, much altered and enlarged, as “ Ob- 
servations on the Customs and Manners of the 
French Nation-}; in a Series of Letters, in which 
that Nation is vindicated from the Misrepresenta- 
tions of some late Writers t,” alluding more espe- 
cially to Dr. Smollett. 


a description of this Cottage, from the pen of Mrs. Thick+ 
nesse, in “ The Schoo} for Fashion.” See also “* The Harwich 
Guide,” by J, Raw, p. 83; in which the present state of it is 
described. Mr. Raw’s account was taken from the Memoir of 
Mis. Thicknesse in the eighth volume of “ Public Characters.” 

* Mr. Thicknesse wag Author of a Letter in the First Vor 
Jume of the “ Museum Rusticum” (1763) on Trees and Shrubs 
which will thrive near the Sea — of another Letter in the same 
Volume, yespecting an extraordinary Phenomenon observed on 
a Plant, Chrysanthemum—of a third, on the Advantages of cul- 
tivating Lucern,—In the Second Volume, a Letter on the Tea 
Plant of Carolina ; anda Letter on the Use of Cragg as a Ma- 
nure in Suffolk.—In 1764 he commenced Author in due form, by 
publishing “ A Letter toa young Lady,” 4to.—~In 1765, “ Man- 
midwifery analysed,” 4to; ‘ Proceedings of a Court Martial,” 
4to; and ‘ Narrative of what passed with Sir Harry Erskine,” 8vo. 

+ See a good epitome of this very entertaining Volume in 
Gent. Mag. vol. XXXVI. p. 594.—A Second Edition was pub- 
Hehed in 1779, and a third in 1789. 

t This was followed by “ Useful Hints to those who make the 


mm... 
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The Governor's abode, on his return to England, 
was at a pretty little villa near Welling, Herts; 
whichan unexpected event soon induced him to relin- 
quish. His fiheie: law Mr. Ford died May3, 1768; 
and a small estate in Wales, within two miles of 
Pont-y-Pool, having devolved on Mrs. Thicknesse, 
as heiress to her mother, it was determined to re- 
pair thither, as the spot was known to-be beautiful 
and romantic ; and the genius of the Governer.soon 
converted it into a Paradise: but an incident 
soon occurred, which produced another change of 
situation, By the sudden death of his mother-in- 
law, Madam Lanove, Mr. Thicknesse considered 
himeelf entitled to 12,0002; and had always looked 
forivard to that event, as a provision for his old age, 
as well as for his family. Accordingly, he imme- 
diately repaired to Bath, to complete the education 
of his children, and introduce thei properly into 
the world: and, for that purpose, he purchased a 
house in the Crescent; and built St. Catherine's 
Hermitage, romantically situated on the swell of a 
hill, then about three quarters of a mile distant 
from Bath; intended as a quiet retreat, in which 
Mrs. Thicknesse could educate the children, unin- 
terrupted by the cares and ceremonies of the world *, 
But the prospects which he had indulged, of inherit- 
ing the Berenger property, were annihilated, first 
by a Decree against him in Chancery, and again by 
an unsuccessful Appeal to the House of Lords. 

In 1775, therefore, “ driven out of his own coun- 
try,” he tells us, “ with eight children in his train,” 
and imagining he could live any where cheaper than 
in England,” he fixed upon Spain, and determined 


Tour of France, 1768,” Svo ; ‘* Account of some Persons starved 
to death at Datchworth, Herts, 1769," 4to; with a curious cut 
of the Poor-house there. ‘‘ Sketches and Characters of the most 
eminent and most singular Persons now living, 1770;" and 
“ A Treatise on the Art of Decyphering, 1772," 8vo. 

*% As Rath has since heen econsiderahly extended. the Hermit. 
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to remove thither. On the goth of June he arrived 
at Calais, which he describes as “ a sort of enl 
King’s Bench prison, where the English fugitives 
live within the Rules, and the French inhabitants 
make it a rule.to oppress and distress them.” After 
visiting his two daughter, he proceeded to cross 
the Pyrenees. g This excursion employed him till 
November 1776; and produced “ A Year’s Journey 
through France and Spain, 1777* ;” 2 vols. 8vo. 

From this time Mr. Thicknesse appears to have 
been for a few years stationary at Bath. 

His “ New Prose Bath Guide-}-” appeared in 17783 
the “ Valetudinarian’s Bath Guide, or the Means of 
obtaining long Life and Hg a,” in 1780; his “Let- 
ter to Dr. Falconer of Bath, ‘and “ Queries to Lord 
Audley,” in 1782. 


* A second Edition appeared in 1779, anda third in 1789. 

t This was dedicated, “ by permission,” to Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow ; and led to the following correspondence: 

“The Chancellor presents his best respects to Mr. Thicknesse; 
and returns him many thanks for a very agreeable morning's 
amusement; and for the many important advices, and useful truths, 
he met with. It seems to be the most useful way of teaching ; 
but it certainly is the most pleasant, to hear the Sage, ridentem 
dicere verum. Bath, dug. 26, 1780.” 

** Lord Thurlow presents his best respects to Mr. and’ Mra, 
Thicknesse ; and assures them, that he knows of no cause to 
complain of any part of Mr. Thicknesse’s carriage ; and least of 
all, the circumstance of sending the headt to Opmond-street, 
which has been kept in a closet ever since ; and if Mr. Thick- 
hesse will call for it in Ormond-street, jt will be returned to_him. 
He wishes him, Mrs. Thicknesse, and Miss, a pleasant journey 
to England.” {Hotel de Bourbon, at Lisle, 1783.) 

«' This comes from one who esteems you, and has obligations 
to you, which he feels in the fullest force, although he has rea- 
son to believe you think him insensible to them: The inclosed 
bill [252.] will, perhaps, suffice to acquit those of a pecuniary 
nature, and, by doing so, fulfil a duty of mere justice. He 
wishes he could as easily acquit the debt of gratitude. This Let- 
ter is a secret ; and the Writer is desirous it should remain so, 
When he sees you, he will reveal himself. dug. 21, 1796." 


2 “ The head and band of Count Struenzee ; modelled and coloured 
in wax,—the size of life—which I (knowing his Lordship admired it}took 
the liberty to leave in Ormond-szreet, before 1 went abroad, having then. 
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In the Autumn of 1782 he madea third excursion 
to the Continent, which produced in 1783, “ Pere 
Pascal, a’ Monk of Montserrat, vindicated; in a 
Charge brought against him by a Noble Earl of 
Great Britain ;” and, in 1784, “ A Year's Journey 
through the Pais Bas*, or Austrian Netherlands. 


* In consequence of the notice taken of this Tour in Gent. 
Mag. LV. 978, Mr. Thicknesse communicated the following Let- 
ter; addreseed to ‘him by the Prince of Ligne, ‘on receiving a 
Present of the very Pistols which John Duke of Marlborough wore 
on his Saddle when he rode in state before the Walls of Brussels :” 

“Lami so penetrated with gratitude and joy, Sir, that, while 
1am going to express both of them, [ cannot but assure you, 
that, if the Pope had given me St. Peter’s keys, and even those 
of Paradise, they would not have pleased me so much. May 
the pistols of that great man render me as serviceable to Eng- 
land! May I find, before I die, a Hockstedt! I have found 
in you a Friend, as 1 could not have received a greater proof of 
Friendship. You have inspired me with the same, and also with 
admiration. Be convinced of the distinguished regard with 
which 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, Tue Prince or Ligne. 

 L will never part with my dear pistols.” 

A second .Edition was published in 1779, and a third in 
1786, with considerable Additions ; and the Routes through 
Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, Difference of Money, &e, 

+ It was in this Tour that he formed a very pleasant intimacy 
with Abbé Mann, which, by an accidental mistake, had been 
nearly broken off at the very commencement. But an explana- 
tion took place, in the following Letter from the Abbé : “I was 
honoured with your Letter, and am sorry to see the subject of it 
gives you so much pain. Therefore, to contribute as much as lies 
in me ta your tranquillity on that head, I answer it without delay, 
What those two worthy gentlemen, Governor Ellis§ and Mr. Bos- 
ville|| (whose friendship I singularly esteem and cherish) told 
you, is most certainly true. When I came to return your visit, 
and to pay my respects to your lady and family, word was brought 
me: at the Apothecary’s door, qu'étant en grande visite on ne pou~ 
voit pas me regevvir, or in some such words as those, but pre- 
cisely the same meaning. Being rather surprised, 1 asked my 
man repeatedly if he had asked for you by name, and if he was 

t “ Yet this Prince afterwards dectined getting Mr. Thicknesse a key 
to open the park-gate opposite to his house, though he had given what 
he thought mare valuable than the deys of the gates of Paradise. P. T." 
Another Letter, “ on desiring his Highness to permit him to publish his 
Letters,” is printed in Gent. Mag. LVI. 109. e Prince of Ligne wag 
defended by Des Sablons (David Wells, Esq. S.A.) p. 2823; and the 
story detailed more at large by Mr. Thickuesse, p. 321. 

§ Of-whom see hereafter, p.i533. 

It Phe celebrated Cotunet William Busville, who died Dec. 16, 1813, 
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In 1784, Mr. Thicknesse erected arusticmonument 
to the memory of the unfortunate Chatterton ; which 


certain of the answer he brought me? On his assuring it, and_ 
knowing by many years experience his exactitude and fidelity in 
giving or receiving a message, I could no Jonger doubt it. ‘The 
only sentiment’ it inspired me with was, to make me give way 
to my natural bent and tendency of mind, whichg inclines me 
almost irresistibly to retirement. “This disposition, Baie makes 
me shun connexions as much as I can with decency, does not 
make me less a friend to mankind in general ; nor did the little 
accident above mentioned make me esteem or respect you less 
than before. I am conscious, and intimately persuaded, that 
whatever happens is for our greater good, if we will make a 
proper use of it. Why then should such little rubs as these, 
even when really grounded, disturb that tranquillity and peace 
of mind, which is the greatest blessing of this life? But this 
same peace and equanimity is hard to preserve, amidst the strife 
and jarring disposition of a tumultuous world. In the throng 
of mankind we are apt to jostle each other ; and whoever does 
not love to be jostled must keep as much out of the crowd, and 
as far from it, as the duties of the station wherein Providence 
has placed him, and that benevolence which he owes to his fel- 
low creatures, will allow. It is on this principle that I steer my 
conduct,’ and form my iway'of living, which appears particular 
to many, as doubtless, Sir, Yu must have remarked during 
your stay at Brussels. But so long as it is prejudicial to no one, 
and whilst it secures me an interior ‘peace, which I would ‘itot 
exchange for all the enjoyments which riches and ambition 
could give, Tam little inclined to change it for that way of 
living which the world calls more rational than mine, though 
my best friends blame and reproach me for it. [do not mean 
to say by all this, that my way of life secures me from all rubs, 
and from being jostled now and then in the path of life, as well 
as others ; but it makes me bear them with patience and tran- 
quillity, and to look upon them as pieces of bad road, which 
inevitably occur to every one in his journey to futurity, and which 
must be passed over whether we will or no. Such as these | call the 
repeated endeavours of several to supplant and asperse me in the 
esteem of the Heads of Government, by representing me as a ca- 
baller and intriguer; and others to make the chief Prelates believe, 
that Iam without Religion, and a secret enemy to the Churcli, 
Tn short, hardly an obscure brochure or satire comes out of late, 
but my name is found init. These, some would say, are rubs 
sufficient to merit resentment. "Tis true; and my resentment 
is, to despisd them in silence, to walk on quietly, and as straight as 
ican, in the path of life, leaving my justification to that Di- 
vine Providence who sees what Iam, who will bring every thirty 
to light in due time, and in the end will completely reetify all. 
« Excuse, my dear Sir, ali the egotism which this letter contains, 
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was soon after inscribed with the name of one of his 
own daughters, snatched away in the prime of life*. 


as it may, I would not have said so much of myself and of my 

’ way of living, had it not been to pacify your feelings on a sub- 
ject which I do not think merits so much sensibility. I am at 
present fully persuaded, that the message which made me drop 
farther connexions never came from you ; but before that, nay, 
long before I had the honour of being personally acquainted 
with you, the uprightness as well as the sensibility of your 
heart attached me to you: the sentiments you saw at our first 
meeting was the real expression of it. Apother reason joined : 
I thought you unhappy; for a great degree of sensibility must 
produce painin proportion; and my heart is not insensible towards 
those that suffer. ‘These, my dear Sir, have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, my sentiments in your regard. I am obliged to 
you for that esteem which you testify for me; and how little 
soever I may merit it, I beg you will continue it me; for the es- 
teem of every honest man is one of the is of this life. When 
you see Governor Ellis and Mr. Bosville, I beg you would say 
all that is kind to them from me, and assure them of the sincere 
pleasure I shall have in seeing them in good health at their re- 
turn through Brussels. Believe me to be, with the greatest re- 
spect and esteem, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, and very humble servant, T. A. Many.” 

‘© At this period,” says Governor Thicknesse, ‘‘ Abbé Mann 
appears to be near 50 of age, a gentleman of the most 
comely countenance, above the ordinary size of men. He 
is at this time en bon point; but he informed me, that some 
years back he was very corpulent, and so exceedingly afflicted 
with the gout, that it was become almost insupportable, being 
unable to walk, and constantly, during the paroxysms, appre- 
hensive of its attacking the vitals. Under these repeated and 
violent fits, he geiafad so much, that he determined to try Dr. 
Storck’s hemlock medicine, and accordingly consulted his Ger- 
man Physician upon that subject. His Physician highly ap- 
proved of the resolution he had taken ; and the Abbé began this 
medicine by taking at first small quantities, and increasing the 
dose till he found the wonderful effects ; for he became less cor- 
pulent, escaped the usual fits of the gout, and has now been 
some years perfectly free from it, and frequently walks three or 
four leagues in a morning by way of bodily exercise.” See more 
on this subject in Gent. Mag. LV. 978; and Mr. Thicknesse’s 
statement of the case of Sir John Duntze, LVI. 108. : 

* «Some years since, I had scooped out a vave on the side of 
the dingle, under the spreading roots of an ash tree, and turned 
a rude arch in front of it; and there placed, cut in relief, the 
head of that wonderful genius, with the following lines : 


‘ Sacred to the memory of Tuomas CuatTeRTon. 
Unfortunate Boy ! 


Chace 
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In 1785, Mr. Thicknesse published “ A Letter to 
the Earl of Coventry,” 8vo; and in that year he com- 
menced his correspondence with Mr. Urban*, under 
the signature of Polyzena; which he continued, 
under that of 4 Wanderer, bis own, initials, and 
other designations+, till nearly the day of his death. 


Short and evil were thy days ; 
but the vigour of thy genius shall immortalize thee. 
Unfortunate Boy ! 
Poorly wast thou accommodated 
during thy short sojourning among us. 
Thou livedst unnoticed ; 
ig but thy Fame shall never die.’ 

‘Since which, the long, painful, and hopeless illness of my 
daughter, which had worn her down to death, and her parents 
to such a deep surrow, that the idea of the procession of remov- 
ing her remains down the hill seemed to us but one remove less 
painful. than that fatal remove between life and death; and 
therefore,-as she was virtuous, dutiful, and not void of some 
genius, we have deposited her body beneath the only monumen- 
tal stone raised in Britain to the greatest genius Britain, or per- 
haps any other nation under the sun, has produced. P. T.” 

* In June 1785; his humanity induced him to communicate 
to the publick “ an effectual Dissolvent for the Stone, then re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Benjamin Colborne, of: Bath (father- 
in-law to Sir. Matthew White Ridley), a man of ample fortune, 
of the utmost candour, aud unbounded philanthropy.” See 
Gent. Mag. LV. 501; LVI. 450, 794; LVIIL. 44. 

+ In LVI. 107, is a very particular account by him, with a 
Plate, of an antient Monument discovered at Rheims. 

“Mr. Ursan, Oct. 1, 1785. 

‘It is said that Lord Orford has a Mackaw that has laid eggs, 
and‘ hatched. Now 1 can assure you, that Captain John wa 
lyams, late of Canterbury, a very respectable character, had a 
large Cock Mackaw many years in his possession, which laid 
several eggst.—TwoCuckows are never seen together ; and there 
is much reason to believe that it is an hermaphrodite bird. Cer- 
tain it-is that it never builds a nest, nor attends its young ; but 
leaves the propagation, or rather education, of its species to the 
hedge-sparrow, or some other small bird. The young Cuckow 
has a fascinating power not much known ; but I once had a young 
Thrush and a young Cuckow together in the same cage ; and, as 
soon as the Thrush could feed himself, he constantly fed the 
Cuckow, so as even to starve himself todeath. The ingenious 
Mr. Daines Barrington is extremely mistaken in his aceount of 
the Cuckow; for, though it neglects to hateb or rear up its 


t This assertion led to a controversy on the subject of Miracles with 
Pr, Milner and the Rev, Josepb Berington. 


offspring, 
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In 1786, he gave a public testimonial of his vene- 
ration for Mr. Howard *,- the Visitor of Prisons ; 
whose merits he’had duly noticed in his “ Journe 
through the Pais Bas;” and in 1787 paid a hand- 
some tribute of respect to a gallant Naval Officer-+-. 


offspring, when the young one is able to fly, the old one sits near 
him, teaches him his language, and then beats him out of the 
poor hedge-sparrow’s nest. No bird sings any note he has not 
heard from the Parent-bird; not one black-bird among a thou- 
sand has the note known to bird-fanciers by the name of the. shee 
jugg, because the parent-bird never utters that note after the 
month of March, and consequently it is a March bird that has it.” 
Pawip Toickesss.” 
* «Mr. Unsan, Hermitage, near Bath, July 2, 1786. 
“ Though it has been my lot (I will not say my happy lot) to 
have lived with, and conversed much among, what are generally 
called the great men of this Nation; yct 1 consider the greatest 
honour I have received, during a long and chequered life, to be 
a visit made me en personne by Mr. Howard ; his unsolicited name 
as a subscriber to a poor performance of mine ; and a present of 
his own immortal deeds ; deeds so fraught with benevolence, 
and told with such modesty, humility, and philanthropy, that 
he who can read them without feeling a reverential awe for the 
doer, must be unworthy of the name of man. I therefore send 
you a draft on Messrs, Hoares for one guinea, that I may con- 
tribute my mite towards the erection of a Statue to immortalize 
the person of Mr. Howard : his virtues and his writings will im- 
mortalize his name. Iam sorry to say it is inconyenient for me 
to do more; yet, rather than the work should not be carried 
into immediate execution while the worthy and modest object 
of it is abroad, you may call upon me for nine more; for who 
would not put themselves to some inconvenience to render re- 
spect to the memory (as Dr. Lettsom justly styles him) of the 
¢op-Like Howard? One stately tree in my garden has lon, 
since borne his name on its rind: and may the hand wither, like 
its leaves in Autumn, who dares to erase it ! PoLyxewa.” 
+ “Mr. Unsan, April 20, 1787. 
“As your Magazine records the lives, and deaths, of great 
and good men ; permit me to desire your insertion of the fol- 
lowing lines, which came into my hands without knowing. the 
Author; but a long acquaintance with the valuable subject ena- 
bles me to pronounce them a just tribute to the memory of one 
of the worthiest men, a long life, and a most extensive acquain- 
tance, Fate has thrown in my way. Sir Nigel Gresley, Bart. (who 
died April 17, 1787, et. 60) was, in his early days, an Officer in 
the British Navy; and after the title and family estate devolved 
to him, he was one of those HosPsTABLe generous friendly 
ountry Gentlemen, of which this Nation (alas! in these days) 
ean boast of few remaining. 7 
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. In 1787 he published his “ Letter to Dr. James 
Makittrick Adair,” 8voy-and, in 1788, “ Memoirs 
of the Life and Paintings of Mr. Gainsborough ;” 
and Two Volumes of “ Memoirs* and Anecdotes 


“ Those generous hearts, that manly worth can charm, 
Which friendship and domestic virtues warm, 
‘Will here their sympathetic off tings Jeave, 
Indulging sorrow at their Greslev's grave ; 
For such he was as, in far better days, 
Were dauntless England's pride, support, and praise ; 
Brave, ARTLESS, UPRIGHT, HOSPITABLE, KIND, 
The fairest copy of the ancient mind ; 
A life rever'd, in bounteous goodnéss past, 
O'er his high trac’d descent congenial lustre cast t. 
“ Sir Nigel is succeeded by his only son, and represented by 
a numerous and beautiful offspring of lovely daughters. P. T.”” 
* In these “ Memoirs,” which are a collection of those anec- 
dotes and shrewd observations with which the Collector had long 
amused the world, Mr, Thicknesse goes on to relate such anec- 
dotes of his early life at Jamaica as had been misrepresented 
by Dr. Adair; and, like other communicative people, ‘ whose 
jungs have been in respiration upwards of 68 years,” intermixes 
other stories, of Chancellor Thurlow ; "Squire W. of Wiltshire ; 
Mrs, Thicknesse’s favourite parrot; a miniature, presented, 
with some difficulty, to the Queen (a story in which Mr. Dutens 
acts a principal part) ; George I. and Col. Kempenfeldt ; Admi- 
rals Medley and Buckle; Dr. Dodd, and his projected escape ; a 
Serjeant shot for desertion ; the famous Mr. St. André and Mary 
Tofts; an itinerant Player; Lord Coventry and the Monk of 
Montserrat ; and a few remarks on Libels and Slavery—a sub- 
ject on which Mr. Thicknesse thought his contemporaries 
were making more haste than good speed: ‘‘ That Englishmen, 
+ “Sir Nigel Gresley,” says another Correspondent, “ possessed a cha- 
rater that ought not to be passed by with one culogium, however just, 
and with one testimony of public regret, however sincere. The nature 
of this Baronet was good-nature. He was a kind husband, a tender fa~ 
ther, a zealous friend, an hospitable neighbour. He was brave without 
boasting, and was just such a man as Sterne describes his uncle Toby, to 
whose kindness the weak would fly fur protection. His manners were 
simple and unaffected, not such as are formed by the dancing-master, or 
acquired in a foreign tour. They were far better, and had a nobler 
source, for they sprung from an excellent heart. He had a soul for sym- 
pathy, and a tear for pity. His form, indeed, was robust beyond com- 
mon appearance; but his dispositions were mild, generous, and unsus- 
pecting. It was rather a difficult matter to make him think ill, and it 
was very easy to persuade him to think well, of others. These, and their 
associate virtues, had, in some part of his life, involved him in difficulty 
and inconvenience. Indeed, cold, inanimate prudence might say, that 
such qualities are not formed for what is called the prosperity of this 
world; and it may be true; but they will stand bim in geod-stead in that 
world whither he is gone. While his family lament, and. his friends 
regret his loss, a distant and forgotten admirer of his character lays an 
bumble tribute of regard upon his grave.” 
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of Philip Thicknesse, late Governor of Land-guard. 
Fort; and, unfortunately, Father to George Touchet 
Baron Audley.” 


who boast of more freedom than perhaps they possess, should 
countenance Slavery, is a shame ; but that they have. taken the 
matter up all at once, with too much ardour (and perhaps too 
it originated with some sinister views) there can be no doubt. 
That the Negroes are a species of the human race, J cannat 
deny ; but that they are an inferior, and a very different order 
of men, I sincerely believe. I have seen and conversed much 
with them in what we call their state of Slavery; and yet, by 
living long with them in the Jsland of Jamaica, it never was my 
lot to see those acts of cruelty and oppression with which the na- 
tive white men of those climates are now accused. Warmth of 
temper the climate certainly conveys to them ; butit is accompanied 
with generosity and humanity in q great degree ; and the lives of 
their Slaves appear in my eyes much preferable to the white 
slaves among us; for what else are the Day-labourers of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland? They indeed serve a variety of ters 
instead of one; but does that mend their candition? There is 
an old Negro servant now living at Bath, to whom I put the 
following questions: ‘Do you know the condition of your 
countrymen in Slavery in our West India Islands?’ * I do, vei 

well..—* Do you know the condition of the Day-labourers in this 
country ?’ 1 do, perfectly.—* Then put your hand to your 
bosom, and tell me, truly, which of the two kinds of life you 
would prefer, were you to live your time over again?’ ‘ That 
of Slavery,’ said he, ‘ ten to one.’—If a race of Blacks were to 
be placed under the Frigid Zone, they would continue as black 
as under the Torrid... The bile of the Negro is black ; that of 
the white man yellow ; but there are many other proofs of their 
being a very distinct race of the human kind. Do the Indians 
of North America, or any Nation under the sun, besides the 
Negroes, traffic in human flesh? ‘ The condition of the Negroes 
of our Islands in Slavery is preferable to their freedom in their 
own, if a life of perpetual fear of the hands of the greatest and 
cruelest tyrants upon the earth can be called freedom. Do the 
advocates for Slavery believe, that, if a gentleman emancipated 
his whole plantation of slaves to-day, and desired their labour 
for hire to-morrow, to cut down his canes, &c. they would 
serve him? If they do, they are mistaken; not one of them 
would: and if they were to come to this country, which God 
and the Parliament forbid, no man would ever set them either 
hedging, ditching, or ploughing. Did any man ever see a Ne- 
gro in England at work? 1 never did, except now and then to 
serve the mason or bricklayer with mortar. They would be 
either domestic servants, or street beggars; and the English 
nation would, in another century, degencrate into a race of 
Portuguese. if they are to be free, let it be to return to their 
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In the second volume, dated Dec. 25, 1788, Mr. 
Thicknesse again appears before the publick * in the 


own country, not to this. The prudent poliey of the French 
nation should not be overlooked. They will not suffer a Negro 
to land in their kingdom ; therefore we shall soon -be peopled 
with them ftom all quarters. The giving freedom to the Negro, 
and giving’ ‘up the West India Islands, are synonymous terms, 
If we give them freedom, and campel them to work, they are 
no longer free ; and while the earth there will produce yams, 
plantains, cocoes, &c. Negroes will only plant them. White 
men cannot bear the violence of the sun‘in those climates, even 
without labour ; but God has given the Negroes hair to protect 
them from the coup du soleil._—_The manner of their being brought 
down the rivers of Africa, some 100 miles, their package one 
upon another, and the cruel treatment on the way by their own 
complexioned tyrants, is too dreadful to relate; but it is con- 
trary to the interest, and I hope to the disposition, of our Gui- 
nea traders in general, to treat them cruelly on ship-board, 
Here and there white tyrants arise, whose delight it may be to 
éxtirpate whole nations. This nation has set Mr. Pitt, by their 
numerous Petitions in favour of the Blacks, a most arduous task; 
for, granting it, he raust ruin the West India Islands; and, de- 
clining it, he may rouse the Negroes into a general rebellion, 
as they all now consider the whole British Empire are united in 
wishing to set them free. I have seen the slaves of the West 
Indies, and the slaves of the galleys ; but the veriest slaves I have. 
ever seen are the day-labourers of England and Ireland, and the 
all-work maid-servants of London. While such a hue and ci 
is made about the freedom of Black Slaves, hundreds of free-bord, 
Englishmen are actually in slavery under the Barbarian Moors in 
Africa, who are not thought of. There dre in our West India 
Islands, particularly in Jamaica, a great number of free Negroes 
and Mulattoes, who possess Slaves of their own ; and it is among. . 
them only cruelties are exercised.” ‘ 

* In the second volume he introduces the following anecdote : 
«* Lady Mary Touchet, a beautiful English woman, and sister to 
my late wife, made her first appearance at a Ball at Paris, given, 
by the Pretender just before his expedition in Scotland, in the 
year 1745. The Prince, not only attracted by her personal 
charms, but being the sister to an English Catholic Peer, took 
her out as his partner; and before they parted, he communicated 
to her whither he was going, and the importance of his expe- 
dition. I cannot tell, but I can easily coneeive, to what a pitch 
of enthusiasm a beautiful young English woman, of the same 
religious principles, and so particularly honoured at that time, 
might be led to say upon so trying an occasion ; but, whatever it 
were, he instantly took a penknife from his pocket, ript the atar 
from his breast, and gave it her as a token of his particular re- 
gard; and I doubt not that she concluded such an external mark 
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character of a man of great sensibility—in some in- 
stances very ill used—but no respector of . persons 4 


of his partiality, had he succeeded, was given as a prelude to 
the offer of a more precious jewel, which had laid under the star 
within his bosom. As that. beautiful woman died at the age of 
20, the star fell into the lap of her sister; and, as she soon after- 
fell into mine, I became possessed of that inestimable badge of 
distinction, together with a fine portrait of the Prince by Hitssey. 
Being a Whig, and a military man, I did not think it right to 
keep either of them in my possession ; and a simple old Jacobite 
lady offered me a considerable sum of money for them; but, 
having three nieces, whose father had lived in intimacy with 
the late Sir John Dolben, I presented both to them, and I be- 
lieve that valuable relick of the departed Prince Charles is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Lloyd, my eldest niece, and wife of 
the present Dean of Norwich. Lady Mary Touchet was the 
first woman who appeared in England in a French dress, about 
the year 1748, which was then so particular, that she never 
went out at Bath, the place of her constant residence, without: 
being followed by a crowd ; for at that time the general dress of 
France was deemed so outré in this country, that in most eyes 
it diminished the charms of both her face and person,’ which she 
otherwise had the utmost claim to, She danced on the Friday 
night ball, and died the Sunday following. A lady, who assisted 
in laying her out, told me she could scarcely believe she was 
dead; for that she never saw so much beauty in life, and that 
she exceeded in symmetry even Titian’s Venus. That this un- 
fortunate man was in London about the year 1754, I can posi- 
tively assert, He came hither contrary to the opinions of his 
friends abroad ; but he was determined, he said, to see the Ca- 
pital of that Kingdom over which he thought himself born to 
reign. After being a few days at a lady's house in Essex Street 
in the Strand, he was met by one who knew his person, in 
Hyde Park, and who made an attempt to kneel to him. This 
circumstance so alarmed the lady at whose house he resided, 
that a boat was procured the same night, and he returned in- 
stantly to France. Monsieur Massac, late Secretary to the Duke 
de Noailles, told me he was sent to treat with the Prince relative 
to a subsequent attempt to invade England. M. Massac dined 
with him, and had much conversation on the subject ; but ob- 
served that he was rather a weak man, bigoted to his religion, 
and unable to refrain from the bottle, the only benefit, he said, 
he had acquired by his expedition among his countrymen in Scot- 
land. Mr. Segrave, an Irish officer with only one arm, formerly 
well known at the Caffe de Cond at Paris, assured me that he 
had been with the Prince in England between the years 1745 
and 1756, and that they had laid a plan of seizing the person of 
the King (George the Second) as he returned from the Play, by 
a body of Irish chairmen, who were to knock the eS 
hii 
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and at the end of it advertizes his Hermitage near 
Bath, for sale, on June 15, 1789. 


behind his coach, extinguish the lights, and create confusion ; 
while « party carried the King to the water-side, and hurried 
him away to France. It is certain that the late ing often re. 
turned from' thé: Tlieatres in so private a manner that such an 
attempt was not impracticable ; for what could not a hundred 
or twa desperate villains effect, at eleven o'clock at night, in an 
of the public streets of London? Ten minutes start would do 
it; and they could not have failed of a much greater length of 
time. He also told me that they had more than 1500 Irish chair= 
men, or that class of people, who were to assemble opposite the 
Duke of Newcastle's house in Lincoln’s Inn Ficlds the instant 
they heard any particular news relative to the Pretender. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this story; but it may be right to re- 
late it; to prevent such an attempt, should any other Pretender 
start up, for I have the Best authority to say such a thing is 
practicable, and that a person was taken off in broad day-light, 
and in the middle of a large city, though under the protection 
of an English Major and seven old French women, and that too 
by an individual. There are many people now living at South 
ampton who remember that transaction. It was nota King, it 
is true, who was taken off, nor was ita man ; but before the 
surprize of the Major and his female party were over, the Lady 
was far out of their reach.” 
« Mr. Unnan, Bath, July, 1798, 

“Thad the honour to be nearly related to Mr. Justice Blen- 
cowe, the father of Mr. William Blencowe, who was the first 
person to whom Government allowed a salary as decypherer ;, 
and I will tell you how he obtained it; it was by going to the 
Minister unknown, and, I believe, unrecommended, and asking 
for it. The Minister, surprised, asked him, what pretensions 
he, a stranger, had tu ask such a boon of him? « Because, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘1 ain qualified to execute it. «Can you,’ said the 
Minister, ‘ then decypher these two letters’ (for the want of 
a decypherer of those letters occasioned the proposed recom- 
pence), “Mr, Blencowe soon returned with the letters properly 
decyphered, and had the employment, and, I think, two or three 
hundred pounds a year, He was soon after seized with a violent 
fever, from which no man could have shewn more anxiety to 
get over, and did so ; but soon relapsed, and shot himself, having 
previously written an inscription for his monument (see p. 280.) 
The good old Judge, his father, outliving his faculties, conceived 
that he had found out the Longitude, and wrote several reams of 
paper upon that subject ; and his dutiful son, the Decypherer, 
rather than tell his father it was all absurdity, was at ihe pains of 
copying all he had written out, to be laid before the Parliament. 
The Judge too had bequeathed a considerable part of the reward, 
in his will, toa sister of mine. Some time before he died, he told 
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In 1789 Mr. Thicknesse also published “ Junius 
discovered” [in the person of. Mr. Horne Tooke]. 


John, who knew his trim, laid him out upon the carpet; and after 
he had lain as dead for some time, John observed, that he thought 
his Honour was coming. into life again; the Judge thought so 
too, and soon after arose from the dead. He died, however, in 
reality about the year 1726, for I well remember going to see his 
lead coffin at Brackley. And now, Mr. Urban, let me give you a 
specimen of his head and his heart before his faculties left him. 
‘An old man, who had been a hewer of stones for the judge many 
years, lived to be upwards of ninety, and for some years had 
daily spoiled the stones instead of rendering them fit for use. 
Lady Blencowe, perceiving it, desired the Judge to continue 
him his eight-pence a day, and let him stay at home. ‘ No, no,” 
aaid the Judge, ‘ let him spoil on ; he has a pleasure in thinking 
he earns his daily bread at fourscore years and ten: but, if you 
turn him off, he will soon die with grief’ And that was the 
case; for, when the Judge died, he was discharged, and fol- 
lowed his humane and considerate master a few days after. 
Though this account of Mr. William Blencowe does not tally 
with Dr, Wallis's exactly, 1 am confident all the Blencowe family 

of Marston related it as I have done. P. THICKNESSE.” 

*¢ Mr. Ursan, Bath, Nov. 3, 1788. 
“Your Correspondent T. A. S. (LVI. 858) who supposes me 
to have been so fortunate, and who calls upon me to be thankful 
that I never saw those cruelties of broken bones, and beat-out cyes, 
among the Slaves in Jamaica, is again informed, that [ never did 
see any such cruclties exercised in that Island; nor do J believe 
any such practices do, or ever did, prevail there: nor does he, I 
think, treat what I have said with candour ; for why does he skip 
over the assertion of asensible old Negro, now living in this City, 
who says, the life of a Black Stave in the West Indies is ten times 
preferable to that of an English Day-labourer? J am an enemy 
to Slavery of every kind, and have said so; but nevertheless { 
assert, that the life of a Day-labourer, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is a life, in my opinion, infinitely worse than the 
life of Slaves in Jamaica. I speak only of that Island: I know 
no other where land, in my time, was plenty, provisions in 
abundance, and money cheap; where a Black barber brought his 
silver bason to shave me, and required two bis (fifteen pence) 
for his Jabour: And I do assert, that I have seen ten times worse 
punishments inflicted upon free-born Englishmen, in the capacity 
of Soldiers (I will not call them Slaves), in St. James's Park, and 
elsewhere, than [ ever saw inflicted upon Slaves in Jamaica, The 
Planters in Jamaica are not such fools as to break ihe bones and 
beat out the eyes of their servants. It is contrary to their interest, 
and, I believe, as contrary to their dispositions, Punish them, 
when they counnit faults, they do; and so do we punish Freemen. 
I have observed too, that most of the gentlemen who have been 
active in promoting the emancipation of Slaves, are least ac- 
quainted 
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In the Autumn of 1789, happening to teside a 
few weeks in the neighbourliood of Hythe, and ob- 
serving a deserted barn at Sandgate, a small village 


quainted with those countries, or the. condition of Slavery. I 
have, no interest in Slaves, nor in Sugar-works—no, nor a friend 
who has. What I have said is my real sentiments, which truth 
arid ocular observations justify; and therefore I expect to be 
believed. Lord Carlisle observed, last Session, in the House 
of Lords, that now the Jamaica Planters were forming Laws fa~ 
vourable to the Blacks, and had made it death for a White man 
to murder a Black one. To which I have the gest AUTHORITY 1o 
publish the reply of that great Officer, and humane man, Lord 
Rodney. He assured Lord Carlisle, that he was present upon 
the Bench, many years ago, when the Captain of a ship was tried 
in Jamaica for the murdér of a Negro; and that the Captain 
was condemned, and hanged, with the approbation of the whole 
Court, It is observable, throughout all the creation, that there 
are inferior classes of all animals, from the tiger to the cat: and 
it is my opinion, that Black men are an inferior race of human 
creatures, infinitely inferior to the Red Indian of America: cer- 
tain it is, they are the only men who traflick publickly in human 
flesh, But, whatever their condition be, they should be treated 
with humanity ; and to such treatment I have often been an eye- 
witness ; and | declare, I never saw one Negro in Jamaica that 
was treated otherwise. Surely then, I have as good right to say 
+0, as those who have been so unfortunate to see the contrary: 1 
do not doubt their assertions; nor have they any right to insinuate 
that mine are untrue, unless they can prove that I have advanced 
falsehoods. ‘They write under initials, I under my real name. 
““T svon expect to sce a pamphlet published, in which, it will 
be insinuated, that our West India Planters cut off both the 
hands of all their Field Negroes, and the feet of their Domes- 
tics. Would not that be a better method than breaking their 
bones, and knocking out their eyes ?—All the Negroes in Jamaica 
even in that hot country, meet after their work is over, and ure 
able and willing to dance for hours, in actions and attitudes as 
violent as they are indecent. Do we sce the Day-labourers in 
England either able or willing to undertake such feats? If 
men are happy (and I think the Creole Negroes are perfectly so), 
it does not much signify how the happiness is obtained. With 
all the boasted! freedom of Britain, a Frenchman’s life is prefer- 
able to an Englishman's.—Tell your correspondent B.S. (LVR, 
$55; and see p. 1157) that I apprehend the Bills of Mortality are 
not sufficient vouchers ; Dissenters, Jews, &c. are not, I believe, 
inserted: beside, I did not mean to confine my observation te 
this healthful little island of Britain (a mite upon a cheese, int 
comparison to the whole world), but to the lot of humanity upon 
the face of it. Nor indeed merely to life, without the use of limbs 
and faculties; and therefore 1 do still think, that not one man 
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on the sea coast, he immediately purchased the barn, 
which ‘he transformed: into a convenient cottage, 
commanding a view of France; where, on a clear day, 


in fifty thousand arrives to the age of seventy in a condition to 
enjoy life, but rather to lament that they have lived so long. P.T.” 
«Mr. Unzan, Jan. 3, 1789. 
© T perfectly agree with Mr. M‘Neil (LVIHI..1093). “He has 
his ajust and candid account of the state of Slavery in the 
sland of Jamaica, and of the truc disposition of the African. 
Blacks. 1 only differ with him in one peint ; and that is, to 
observe, that Fleft Jamaica in the year 1740; and therefore I can 
say, the conduct of the Islanders to their Slaves was as humane 
then as it is now; and the condition of the slaves then, in my 
humble opinion, infinitcly better than the multitude of the la 
bouring Poor in Britain. One race; indeed, are free-born Slaves, 
the other-base-born ; but, as both are in reality Slaves, I do not 
go so far-a field to exercise the litde services I can shew to my 
own countrymen, Puiip Tuicknesse.” 
Mr, Uxsan, . Hermitage, Feb. 3, 1789. 
“T agree with you (LVIE 1186), that either Mr. Robert 
Davis * imposed upon Dr, Dodd, or that Dodd was willing to be 
imposed upon, relative to the MSS. found in Lord Masham'’s 
Library at Otes being Mr. Locke's, and not, as they really were, 
Dr. Cudworth’s ; yet I have ood reason to believe there were 
many Joose papers among them of Mr. Locke's hand-writing. 
Davis shewed me those papers before Dodd had seen them ; and 
I prevailed upon him to give me one single sheet, believing then, 
as 1 do. now, that it was of Mr. Locke's own hand. It was The 
Test of Truth, and very like Mr. Locke's manner ; the hand was 
rather like an unsettled school-boy’s, but Jarge and very plain +. 
Isent that paper, with an original Letter of Sir Francis Winde- 
bank's ¢ to Charles I, to Dr. Kennicott at Oxford, and desired they 
might be deposited in the Radcliffe Library. J think he was then 
the Librarian.—The Doctor seemed delighted with the papers ; 
but I am afraid he neglected to place them in the Library, as I 
have often enquired about them without success. I hope, there- 
fore, those in whose hands these papers fell, will fulfil! the inten~ 
tion of the deceased, and the will of the donor. ‘The Letter to the 
King was long, and very interesting : it was dated from Drury- 
lane, sent to the King at York, and wrote with broad margins, 
® The MSS. were purchased from Lord Masham by Mr, Robert Davis, 
then a Bookseller in Piccadilly ; by whom they were offered to Dr. Law, 
afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, who published Locke’s Works: but, finding 
them to be Cudworth’s, and not Locke’s, Dr. Law declined the purchase. 
Mr. Robert Davis soon after retired from business to reside at Barnes ; 


and Dr. Dodd’s Bible, illustrated by Cudworth’s notes, was published by 
Mr. Lockyer Davis of Holborn. . - 


t. Mr. Locke's hand was a small one, nbt at all like the description Mx. 
Thicknesse gives of it. 


¢ See another Letter from Sir Francis Windebanls, Gent. Mag, AY, 20 
: : 
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the steeples of Boulogne might be readily discovered 
a good glass, while the hills around it were very 
nie rly discernible to every common observer. 


for the King’s reply, who returned it thus prefaced, ‘ Yours 
tiled. Sir Francis informed the King, that his Council, I 
think, had consented to give the citizens powder, and an in- 
crease of men. I recollect the King, in reply to that part, says, 
© This was very unadvisedly done ; therefore by some handsome 
pretence stay the giving them powder, and likewise an increase 
of their men.’ And I recollect there were many of the King's 
remarks which seemed to me superivr to his Council's proposi- 
tions. I have often repented that I parted with either ef those 
papers, and more so that I did not get possession of a large 
trunk of papers belonging to Lord Clarendon, from whence I 
had the King’s letter, and other curious papers, then in the pos- 
session of a Country Attorney, who would have parted with them 
for a trifle ; for, though I was a stranger to him, he gave me Sir 
Francis Windebank’s Letter, and a Warrant of Charles II. to 
borrow two hundred pounds from any of his loving subjects, and 
therein promised to repay it when God should enable him so. to 
do, It was written by Secretary Nicholas, and signed and sealed 
by the King. That Warrant J gave to Richard Whitworth, Esq. ; 
who was aft terwards i in Parliament ; but I do not know whether 
it is the present gentleman of that name. — P. Tuicxnesse.” 
«* Mr, Urzan, Hermitage, Feb. 5, 1789. 
«Tel sitenipted to be witty, in reply to your anonymous cor- 
respondent T. A. S. he is less excuseable by being seriously 2 angry 
with me (LVITI. 1148) ; but may I not ask, whether transactions 
horrid to relate do not arise between equals, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? Eyes have been beaten out, and bones have been broken, 
in other countries beside Jamaica. But now Mr. T. A. S. has 
fixed the stigma particularly on that Island, and makes use of Mr. 
Clarkson's name to support what he does not choose to advance 
under his own. If 1 am not mistaken, Mr. T. A. S. was very 
lately at Bath, where he might have seen the old Negro whom 
he chose to forget in his former letter; and if his object alone is 
truth, he would have seen him. - He did sec me, and betrayed 
by his confusion that he has not acted candidly; nay, that he 
does not live in Christian charity with me. I have long known 
him, and always esteemed him and all his familv, and do go 
still ; yet when I kindly asked him to see my humble and seques- 
tered little habitation, he made a lame excuse ;—and yet, a few 
days after, I caught him taking a surreptitious view of it from an 
adjacent field—Mr. T. A. S. says, I harp upon the broken bones 
and beat-out eyes, 1 do so, {t is folly in extreme seriously to 
believe such idle stories: but docs not he harp also upon the 
relations of disinterested persons? docs not that-language mean 
to insinuate, that I am an interested person? [ have said 
before, that I have neither property nor connexion in Jamaica, 
nor in any of our West India settlements ; no, nor even a single 
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Early in 1790 he passed some weeks at his native 
village in Northamptonshire, where ‘he received the 


Correspondent : and therefore, I will maintain it, there cannot 
be amore disinterested person than myself. A matter of such 
importance as the emancipation of Slaves should not have ap- 
peared in the public prints; for if those humane advocates for 
it doi not succeed (and [ assure them they will not), then they 
have laid the foundation of scenes too horrid to relate. When 
the Negroes find that our Laws do not give them the liberty 
they have been long expecting, they will use lawless means to 
obtain it. I resided a considerable time upon Mr. Basnet’s sugar- 
work estate, near Port-Maria Bay, in the parish of St. Mary's. 
I was one of the family, and a daily spectator of the works and 
management of the Negroes; and I solemnly declare, that I 
never saw or heard of a cruel action, or unkind treatment, but 
to one single Negro upon that Plantation, during my residence 
there; and yet those who knew Mr. Basnet would have thought 
a man of his violent temper as liable as most men to have trans~ 
gressed. He did indeed once strike an old valuable Slave too 
hard, the particulars of which Ihave elsewhere’ related, and 
shown with what concern and affliction the whole family were 
atfected at his death, and with what expressions of kindness and 
affection to his Master the Slave closed his life.—1 had once the 
command of seventy Negroes, to fetch provisions to the barracks 
at Bagnall’s Thickets, and had ordered the Black Driver to whip 
one of them for a fault he had committed. The Driver tied him 
toaladder; and, upon the first stroke of the whip, | thought it 
too severe, and bid him desist. Ki Massa, said the Driver, you 
give him bitté (sixpence), he take a dosen such. Those who would 
seek for scenes too horrid to relate, should visit the estates be- 
longing to Free Negroes. ‘There, indeed, I have been assured, 
brutal cruelties are often exercised. I never knew a Negro yet 
who could bear power ; nor [ never saw any, in the condition 
of Slavery, such objects of pity as the very poorest sort of Whiter 
in-England and Jreland, and I might add Scotland. { see by 
some letters from Jamaica, with what indignation they speak of 
those people among us who are false accusers; for be assured, 
Mr. Urban, if you, or even they, were to visit those Islanders, 
you would find them an hospitable, brave, generous, and a humane 
race of people. Such I found them more than fifty years since, 
and such, Iam persuaded, they are at this day. I would have 
been silent upon this matter, but that I think I foresee fatal, 

very fatal consequences, which may arise from the well-meant, 
but ill-cunducted measures to put an end to a practice which I 
allow is unchristian-like, and very improper for Englishmen to 
engage in. I say Englishmen; for in other countries most men, of 
every complectiun. are slaves to a few despotic Princes. And now, 
once for all, however, sharp my accusers are upon me, I shall 


be silent, till they do, as I have done, sign their real names. P. T.”" 
«ce hden 
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challenge from Captain Crookshanks, which makes 
a considerable figure in the Third Volume of his 
Memoirs*,” dated “ Sandgate Barn, April 1, 1791.” 


«© Mr. Urzan, Jan. 11,1790. 

“ Being lately at Dover, Iinquired after Charles Mitchel (LIX. 
1000) ; and find he was not Harbour-master, but employed to hoist 
a flag on the South pier-head, as a signal when there was water 
sufficient for vessels to enter the Harbour. While he was in this 
employ, he found by experience, in very tempestuous weather, 
that ships, in endeavouring to enter the mouth of the Harbour, 
were frequently driven behind the Heads, and sometimes wrecked, 
if the sailors on board could not throw a rope to the people stand- 
ing onthe Head, to make fast to the capstan, Mitchel very 
wisely concluded, a small line, sufficient to draw a rope to him 
from the ship, might be thrown farther, standing upon the 
highest part of the Head, down to a ship, than a large rope could 
be thrown up from the ship to the Head ; and he provided a tiné 
which he used to keep coiled up ready for use, and which was 
called his Life-line, as it was found by experience to have been 
serviceable in preserving ships and lives.—I find also there is an 
alms-house at Dover, as mentioned by your Correspondent, for 
lodging poor soldiers and seanien ; but I cannot find the revenue 
is very large, nor is the number of beds near so many as he 
mentions. The Mayor for the time being is said to be the Master 
of the house; and some of the Members of the Corporation, 
Wardens and Treasurer; but an old woman, or a poor family, 
is generally put-in, who have been suffered to let the apartments 
to inmates. I am told applications for the admission of poor 
soldiers and sailors are not often attended with success. P, 'T,” 

“ Mr. Ursan, Feb. 13, 1790. 

“IT send you, ag a curiosity, an original Letter, addressed, in 
1749, by ‘the late Chevalier *,’ under the assumed title of Royalty, 
to a Lady Abbess Fleetwood, sister or aunt to Sir Thomas, the 
then Baronet of that name at Martin Sands, Cheshire. P. T," 
“ For the Lady Abbess [Fleetwood] of the English Benedictin, 

Nuns at Dunkirk. 
Rome, January 28, 1749. 

«T have received your letter of the ist of this month; and 
thank you very kindly, and your worthy community, for the 
duty you,express towards me, for your good wishes on the new-~ 
year, and for your good prayers for me and my family, to the 
continuation of which [ recommend ourselves ; and I desire that 
you and your community may be assured of my favour and pro- 
tection upon all proper occasions, and yourself of the particular 
regard and consideration I have for you. Jamzs R.” 

* To this Volume is prefixed a Portrait of Mr. Thicknesse, at 
the age of 70.—-And in the following month appeared, from 


* Whose signature and seal are accurately copied in Gent. Mag. March 
1790, vol. LX, plate JH. Fig. 5, 6. 
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- The daily sight of the Continent, in time, be- 
came infectious ; and in 1791 he described himself 
as.“ preparing to do what he had intended the pre- 
ceding Summer ; to set out for Paris—a journey far 
preferable, to see the wrangling there, than staying 
to wrangle here with an old superannuated Hero 
{Crookshanks*],. and a mad Doctor [Makittrick].” 


the inimitable James Gilray, a Portrait, inscribed, “ Lieut. Go- 
vernor Gall-Stone, inspired by Alecto ; or, ‘The Birth of Minerva. 
« From his head she sprung a Goddess arm'd. Muizron.” 
There is also a large Caricature, containing allusions to Mr. 
Thicknesse’s Life and Publications. And I have heard of a Por- 
trait with these Lines underneath, but have never seen it: 
“« ‘Phey say, I’m a quarrelsome Fellow,— 
G—d r—t it, why, how can that be ? 
For I never quarrel with any ; 
But all the World quarrels with me.” 
*«Mr. Unsan, Farthingoe, May 25, 1790. 
“ Tsend you a copy of my relation Mr. Blencowe's monu- 
mental inscription, in Marston St. Laurence church, North- 
amptonshire. ‘This ingenious man died by his own hands ; and © 
the last six words were, by his own desire, placed where they now 
are, on a very beautiful monument of white marble. 
« Near this place lies the body of Willian Blencowe, third son 
of Sir John Blencowe, knt. born Jan. 1682, deceased Aug. the 
Qbth, 1712. A man studious of many kinds of Learning, par- 
ticularly of the Common Law, which he professed and practised 
with reputation ; and of the art of Decyphering Letters, wherein 
he excelled, and served the publick for ten years: Taken from 
the fruit of all his labours, in the beginning of his hopes, in the 
best age of a man’s life, and in a fortune that promised most of 
the good things which this world yields ; he died, however, satis- 
fied of life.” [See Bridges’s Northamptonshire, [. 183.] 
«© June 8. No, Mr. Urban, the late Dr. Thicknesse (who was 
a Roman Catholick) was not the Ralph 'Thicknesse concerned in 
the humourous transaction wherein Doctors Battie and Banks 
were hummed with the black-rash story.—If an aecount-of the very 
best Ghost which ever made its appearance in England be worthy 
of re-appearing in your Magazine, I will raise it. It appeared 
for several years, but very seldom, only in the church porch at 
Kilncote, in Leicestershire, and was discovered by a lady now 
living, and then the Rector’s wife. It was not a ghost that could 
appear ad libitum ; sometimes it did not appear for four years. 
The lady determined to approach it; and the nearer she advanced, 
the more confident she was that the substance or shade of a hu- 
anan figure was before her. P.T.” 
% The Third Volume of Mr: Thicknesse’s Memoirs contains the 
Challenge, and a long Dedication to this Captain, (who had pos 
wit 
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He accordingly visited Paris, at an early period 
of the French Revolutionary phrenzy* ; and con- 
tinued some time at Calais, in the Hotel formerly 


with him from Jamaica in 1739, and died March 2, 1798, zt. 85); 
his own first andsecond Marriages ; Anecdotes ofhis BrotherGeorge, 
of some extraordinary Frenchmen, and Mr. Selwyn ; an Account 
ofa Female Mummy, dissected by him ; a dreadful Accident at Sea 
in 1745; on Opium; Lord Mountgarrett, Lord Rodney, and Lord 
Thurlow; Valentine Morris, and the Duke of Northumberland. 
* « My, Ursan, Paris, July 18, 1791. 

© As cvery Frenchman is now become a Politician, and as I, 
an Englishman, came hither a ready-made one ; 1 will tell you 
what—and, as a Frenchman says, ‘ for my part, I do not know, 
but I am very sure,'—that this same town was always a very co- 
mical place, and now more so than ever; for formerly they had 
but one King, and now every body is a King but the King, and he 
is justly despised ; for, certainly, had he stood his ground, and 
kept his word, he would have been happier than any King in 
Christendom, though no longer his Christian Majesty. 1f General 
Bouillé holds his resolution, and marches foreign troops into 
France, he will have the greatest part of his countrymen to op- 
pose ; and, though disciplined men can do wonders, so can a 
whole Nation, where man, woman, and child, are on their side ; 
and that seems to be the case at present. The long-oppressed 
have now tasted of the sweets of Liberty ; and it is my opinion 
they will never go back to abject Slavery again. When J read 
the spirited Letter of Bouillé, I was for a while stationary, like a 
floating balloon ; but when I know that a starving peasant, 
whom-the Duke de Noailles offered a cow to twenty years ago, 
declined the acceptance of it, lest the Farmcr-general should 
tax him higher under the idea of his being rich, I could not 
but say, ‘All this is very fine, very loyal, and very soldier-like, but 
not very Christian-like.’ It is now, ‘ Live, and let live ;’ formerly 
it ‘was, ‘ Live, ye Nobles ! and starve, ye Peasants! And -Lal- 
ready see as wonderful a change in the face of the earth too as I 
do in the faces of mankind ; and if my single coup de pistolet was 
to determine the fate of France, those who till the earth should 
have their share of the enjoyment of it. How it will ter- 
minate, God only knows! for France is certainly in a very unset~ 
tled situation at this minute; so much so, that, had not a sore 
throat stopped me, I should, cre this, have been on your side of 
the water. Mons. Bouillé has been removed, and will never more 
have authority or power in France till he has not left ‘ one stone 
upon another in Paris,’ and then there will be materials enough 
to re-edify another Bastile. Baretti had the baseness to call 
London ‘ the sink of Europe,’ yet he had often seen Paris! And 
I am glad to see that the National Assembly have, amidst their 
great works, not neglected to bestow some attention to the ay 
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belonging to the Duchess of Kingston ; but in Au- 
gust again pursued his route, through Boulogne and 
Abbeville, to Paris. 


of the people who walk the streets, and to set an example to 
London, in fining and imprisoning such, who, by the rapidity 
of their horses, wound their fellow-citizens, or over-drive fero- 
cious animals, and thereby annoy the public ways. Every arti- 
cle of life, and even of luxury, is cheap here, because money is 
scarce. Vast sums and treasure is under-ground ; 2nd much of 
it, no vount. will remain for the spade an hundred years hence, 
Sudden death and murthers, in such times as these, occasion 
such earthly losses. Yours, &c. P. THicknEssE.” 
“ Mr. Unsan, Paris, July 19, 1791. 
“1 am now a Wanderer again in this kingdom (my fourth 
excursion), and, it may be supposed, able to form, if not to give 
my English friends, some idea of a great kingdom boulversé, as 
it certainly is; but whether for the better or worse, the wisest 
man living is as yet unable to determine, I can compare it at 
present to nothing more like than Montgolfier's balloon ; it is a 
great and astonishing elevated spectacle, at which strangers and 
natives look up, without being able to determine to what height 
it will ascend, or where or when it will settle. The Aristocratic 
party say, M. Bouillé will be here with 240,000 strangers as 
soon as the harvest is ready for reaping. The Patriots, on the 
contrary, hold all their menaces in utter contempt; and cer- 
tainly all the commonalty, all the soldiers, and even the bour- 
geois of every city, are friends to the present Constitution. At 
the instant it was first known that the King had been stopped 
on his way to Montmédi, 1 was on the road, and passed several 
little villages and miserable hamlets, in each of which every house, 
hut, or cabin, exhibited, at their doors or windows, either a 
table-cloth, sheet, towel, or a piece of an old smock, by way of 
expressing their satisfaction. ‘The Journal des Clubs, which are 
well circulated throughout the whole kingdom, have a wonder- 
ful effect ; aud every man who can read, reads with astonish- 
ment truths, which a few years ago would have been dangerous 
even to think. In one of these Journals it is said, that twenty- 
six sail of British ships appeared upon their coast, and that they 
were landing troops near the district de Monchecoul. Such silly 
reports are rather alarming to us English fugitives, It proved 
to be only a fleet and fight of their own people to our Island of 
Jersey. But the strongest proof I can give you of the change of 
Government and power in France, is what has happened under 
my own eyes lately, and my own concern. The Mayor of the 
city where I now reside summoned me to the Hotel de Ville, 
for what I neither knew then, there, nor afterwards! I wrote 
him a civil letter, desiring to know why 1 was detained two 
hours a priconer, and then neither punished, nor told who was 
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Returning once more to Bath, he published, 
March 9, 1792, “ A Letter to Charles Bonnor, Esq. 
Deputy Comptroller of the Post-office ; which was 


my accuser * ; intimating, that such conduct savoured more of 
an inquisitorial than a free kingdom. The Mayor not answering 
my letter, I desired a military friend of rank, who knew him, 
to wait upon him, and to require an explanation. He did so, 
The Mayor, in retyrn, pleaded (and justly, I believe) the mul. 
titude of business upon his hands ; and declared, his intentions 
were to have waited upon me in person, and explained away his 
seeming rudeness, My warm military friend returned satisfied ; 
but added, ‘ Had things been here as they were, I would have 
brought him by the collar to have asked your pardon.” I am 
glad, however, that things are not as they were ; [ abhor all mi- 
hitary government, well knowing how shamefully it is occasion- 
ally exercised. P. Tuicknzsse. 
P.S. lf you should honour my third volume of Memoirs with 
any notice in your Review of New Books, 1 beg you will say, that 
I caéé in the anecdote I have related of the late worthy and res- 
pectable Mr. George Selwyn +, as my friend Dr. Warner assures 
me it is totally void of any foundation. I could easily conceive 
that a man, possessing a tender heart (and I have long known 
Mr. Selwyn did possess such a heart), might have the curiosity 
to see how bad-hearted men met the punishments they merited. I 
have however, now, good authority to say, that Mr. Selwyn was 
never but at a single execution in his life; and that was at the 
dreadful, and I hope unique, execution of Damiens. 1 was once 
induced to believe I could bear to see a notorious villain broke 
alive upon the wheel, as it is erroneously called, at Dijon, and, 
Tam ashamed to add, that I hired a place for that purpose ;- but 
TRUTH will justify my adding, that, before the fatal blows were 
struck, £ would have given all the money in my pocket to have 
made my escape to Montmédi, but that was impossible ; for I 
did not tild then know that the human mind {s too much engaged 
with the visible objects and distress of the miserable criminal, to. 
fortify his soul sufficiently to bear-up by the remembrance of the 
bloody deeds the criminal had previously inflicted upon others; 
beside, there was the additional horror of seeing (what, I hope, 
will never more be seen in this FREE country) the mother of 
the executioner actively employed in assisting to throw the ema~- 
ciated body, scarcely dead, into the living flames ! Pet. 
The Wandcrer's Diary through France in 1791. 
“Perhaps, Mr. Urban, you remember me, in one shape or 
other, @ Wanderer in this kingdom fifteen or sixteen years ago: 
Perhaps too, now it is a kingdom renversée, I may furnish your 
numerous readers with a little information as to its present state ; 
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followed, in May, by “ A Letter to Lady Audley *;” 
which, with the exception of a Letter in the Maga- 
zine, dated July 30, 1792, was his latest publication. 


for I walk (as usual) slowly over my ground, and not 
“run 
The Lord knows whither in a chaise and one ;” 
and therefore may not overlook matters which more rapid tra- 
vellers disregard. Forrnerly, one King governed the whole Na- 
tion; now, the ,whole Nation govern the one King: or rather, 
each city, town, bourg, or hamlet, governs itself, Be that as it 
may! After spending four months in the finest, though not the 
sweetest, house in Calais, lately inhabited by the fea Duchess de 
what d'ye call her, 1 determined to sec how men’s heads grow upon 
their shoulders in the Capital. If, therefore, a Diary of my 
journey thither prove worthy of a corner in your Magazine, mine 
is at your service ; and perhaps I may find matter of more im- 
ortance, when I arrive in a City, always an extraordinary one, 
ut now the most interesting of any city in Europe. 

“On the loth of August, 1791 (being the day which placed 
my head among the sons of men, seventy-two years ago,) J set 
out for Boulogne, and arrived at the British Hotel in that City ; 
where } found the best inn, and the most uncouth Dame Angloise 
ofa landlady, I ever beheld in all my Wanderings; and had nothing 
to remark thither but the beauty of the country, and the won- 
derful difference between the country and city air of Calais. And 
though Madame mon Hétesse gave me but a cool reception, she 

- made me ample amends in a hot supper and a bottle of good Bur- 
gundy, not forgetting to charge it in her bill the next morning, 
when I set out, on the grand chemin, for Montreuil, where my 
landlady (@ la Cour de France), by way of variety, gave us a good 
supper, and a bottle of cofmmon wine, valuc six-pence, at the 
reasonable price of three livres. The next day, on our way bither, 
we were charmed with the beautiful country, and the numerous 
and jocund peasants, on both sides the road, gathering-in their 
plentiful harvest. But the heat was so violent, that I wished to 
find refreshment and rest at Nouxrop, a little hamlet, a post and 
a half from this city ; but I was informed, that that poor hamlet 
afforded no reception for travellers. The Post-master, however, 
who looked more like ovr Palmer than a villager, civilly invited 
us to partake of a good sallad, his beef &-du-mode, and the best 




















* The true Friends of Governor Thicknesse saw with sincere 
concern the last cup of his life embittered by the dregs of family 
contentions. This Letter was addressed to the Widow of Colonel 
Moorhouse, a gallant Officer, who fell, in March 1791, before the 
walls of Bangalore. By a second marriage with Lord Audley, 
May 2, 1792, she became daughter-in-law to Governor ‘Thicknesse. 
wi dg nate T atter-writer alco complains that 
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Having let his house in the Crescent at Bath to 
a Lady of Quality, he set off for France, with the 
intention of passing through that country to Italy, 


artichokes 1 ever tasted in mhy life ; and a lady of fashion, who is 
building a house in the same village, furnished us with our de- 
sert, without inquiring whether we were National Assemblyists 
or Avistocraticks, for | bear no insignia. {t is contrary to the 
jaw dans ce pay-ci to wear badges of distinction, the National 
Assembly having decreed that merit and talents alone are to 
create distinction between man and Man; that every man may 
write, print, and publish, what he pleascs, and serve God in 
that manner which appears most suitable to his way of thinking, 
When I quitted my polite Post-master, he asked me at what inn 
J intended to stop at Abbeville? I desired him to recommend 
one to me,—and that [| had forinerly used the Bull's Head ; but 
he informed me, that his daughter kept the Post-house, and that I 
should meet with good beds, and every thing else comme il faut, 
with her, I did so:—so much so, that I have determined to 
spend a week with the fairest, the civilest, and the best-beloved 
publican, Lever met with in France; and to whose house 1 ear- 
nesty recommend travellers, of all nations, and particularly my 
own. On my way hither I could not but remark, that magpies 
and wheat-ears* were the only game I met with on the road-side ; 
not a single partridge, quail, or hare, have I seen, though 
harvest-time, since I left Calais. "But my pretty landlady, Ma- 
dame Melar +, has promised to shew mea partridge at half past 
three; and then, Mr. Urban, I will drink hers and your health, 
ina glass of the very prettiest Burgundy, at one shilling a bottle, 
1 ever tasted: and, when you drink your Old Port, don't forget 
your Old Correspondent, Tue Wanperer. 

« The beautiful situation of Abbevilic, the good fruit, the vio- | 
lent heat, and the tranquility of the town, induced me to rest near 
a week init. To my great surprize, | found a manufactory of 
scarlet cloth, which cost me forty-two livres a French yard, 
nearly two Louisd‘ors. Here I met with one of the late Mr. 
Wesley’s flock, who in England painted his pious teacher’s por- 
trait so often, that it enabled him to become a fraudulent bank- 
rupt in London, and now to be the coach-painter of Abbeville, 
In passing through the city of Amiens, | began to suspect that 
General Bouillé, and his Poys-Bas army, had preceded me ; for 
though the stones were not displaced, I scarcely saw a house that 
had a whole pane of glass in the windows, till I found they were 
so shattered by a violent thunder-clap a few days before; and.at 
Clermont a still greater slanghter among the trees @f ‘General 

* “« Game, to be eure, are pretty objects gn the road; but game’ at the 
poor peasant’s back, or in his soup, without fear of the gallies; is a plea- 
sant reflection. But, if game is scarce, fruit is plenty; as you may con- 
clade, when I tell you, that the finest apricots I ever tasted are g farthing 
apiece, and peaches a penny.” P. T. cae 

+ “The Post-house is the airiest and largest auberge in Abbeville.” P.T. 
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where he Le sete to stay two or three years. On 
the 18th of November he was at Boulogne, ‘in per- 
fect health and remarkably good spirits; but on the 


Condé, where they are laid flat by whole battalions. But his te- 
nants at Chantilly-are as merry as Greeks; for they boast that 
they have had one-third MoRE GRAIN this harvest, than on any 
former year, owing to the destruction of the game, -which 1 can 
readily believe ; for from Calais to Paris I saw but four partridges, 
and three of them were upon the table. 1 forgot to méntion, that, 
when [ last passed Abbeville, my post-boy took a sudden turn, to 
avoid disturbing the red-hot embers (which were still blushing for 
their deadly deed) that had burned alive two young men, who had 
in their cups behaved indecently when the procession of a Saint 
passed by* ! This was about twenty-three years ago. Such horrid 
deeds, thank Gop, will never be seen again in this now FREE 
KincGpom. On entering the Capital, the eve of St. Louis, 1 was 
so bewildered with the noise of drums, bells, and crowds of 
armed bourgeois, that I did not perceive a black-guard, who had 
the impudence to steal one of my pistols from the holster in my 
charger, till | arrived at the Hotel Modene, remarkable only for 
being the residence of Poor Yorick in former days, and of bugs 
in the present, If the National Assembly would but decree, 
among other salutary jaws, one relative to great and little house 
cleanliness, it would add much to their honour, To-day, S¢. 
Louis, 1 passed by the palace and prison of the King, and saw 
only tents and centinels before his windows, instead of all his 
subjects’ free admission to present their bouquets, as usual, on 
their Sovereign’s name-day. 1 could not but drop a sigh, till I 
recollected how many sighs had been dropped in the Bastille, for 
ages past, unpitied. However, I may, I think, truly say, I came 
in at the death, } mean the death of the new-established Consti- 
tution: for, if some resolutions passed which were agitated on 
the 24thinstant, and 1 hear they did, they have undone all their 
former doings ; and there cannot be a doubt but the King will ac- 
cept the Constitution, and be soon at liberty, to repair his own. 

« Here I met with your and my old friend Dr. Warner, and the 
animated and ingenious Miss Williams. The former is returning 
horhe, having taken it into his head that Stourueap is a pret- 
tier place than Paris; and the latter is just set off for Rouen. 
Little did I think, when I passed Bellgarde, on the heights of 
the Pyrennees, fifteen years ago, and the French guard asked me, 
with a tone of insdience, of what country I was? that I sheuld 
live to see the day, when I could ask them the same questions as 
they put to me.—I replied, ‘ I was a native of Hoteniot.’ « Oten- 
tot! Otentot } what King governs. that land? said they—‘ We 
have no King,’ said 1, ‘ of the Hotentots " ~ ; 

« Paris, Aug. 30, - I thought, when I first entered the house 
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following day had not proceeded a single stage, to 
Samers, on: the way to Paris, before he complained 
to his wife, who was in the carriage with him, of a 


of the National Assembly, I should there see, for the: first time, 
men who acted upon the true principles of real patriotism ; but 
one single visit has convinced me, that I saw a corrupt majority, 
who have at one coup overthrown all that is good ; nor have I the 
least doubt how that business has been effected. The King: has 
mortgaged“ half a yeax's income, five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling! Money will do great things, we all know ; aye, and 
wicked things too, If the succeeding 4:sembly National cannot 
uado that which the present have withiu this last week done, the 
Nation will be all afloat again, and some men may be illuminated 
again only by lanthorn-light, if they do not find their way toa 
safer country. 1 was yesterday at Versailles, once the dearest, 
now the cheapest, spot in France ; and therefore, being sick at 
heart of the Assembly National, and bug-sore of the Rue Jacob, 
Hotel Morne, 1 shall go to-morrow, and enjoy for a week the 
sweet air of the gardens of Versailles. It is the fashion, though 
Tam at a loss to conceive why, for all the English to be cubbed 
up in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and to live in narrow, dirty 
streets; while magnificent hotels in Rue St. Honoré, with large 
gardens, and which look into the Thuilleries, are neglected! 1 
pay two guineas a week here for apartments, magnificently fur- 
nished it is true, but where I breathe the putrified air of tons of 
rotten dung, and the corrupted breath of twenty horses. Won- 
derful as. 1 found this City twenty-three years since, it is still 
more and more wonderful!! The Palais Royal is of itself'a great 
City: it consists of seven theatres, forty public gaming-tables, 
two thousand filles de joye, and every kind of luxury, dirt, and 
magnificence, imaginable. The late Duke of Orleans, having 
visited England, found a luxury adjoining to every cottage in 
England, which Paris did not then possess. Upon his return, 
he advised an old servant to build a range of little temples in the 
Palais Royal ; told him to keep them comme il faut, and to attend 
with keys and other conveniences for retirement ; and those are 
still the only places in all Paris to which an Englishman can go, 
without being in duck! ! Nothing ever more true or just was said 
of France, than that it is begilt and ****#* all over. Yet the 
good wine, the plenty of delicious fruit, within the reach even 
of. Wanderers’ purses, the vivacity of the people, and, in short, 
the tout ensemble, will always get the better of the disagreeubles, 
«You are,” said the Countess de Valan to me some years ago, 
«an ungracious Nation.’ We certainly are so. The French, on 
the contrary, are gracious ; at least appear to us to be so. ‘They 
promise you every thing, but never think of performing any 
thing ; and, while they are making you happy by their polite- 
ness, they are sneering or lauching at your cullability : but now, 
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* sudden pain in ‘his stomach; and (sooner almost than 
she could express: her concern) added, “ I-have a 
in in my head too,” when he instantly expired *. 
Mr. Thicknesse was a man of probity and honour, 
whose heart and purse were always open tothe 
unfortunate. None were his enemies, but those who 
were unworthy of being his friends; for he was as 
severe in his censure of the infamous, as he was 
friendly to virtuc and merit. - ‘ 


liberty to speak out, write out, and print out, all they think, I will 
plainly tell.you, that 1 am convinced the Assembly National has 
a majority among them that are corruptly criminal, and that the 
Constitution is not nearer being completed than it was twelve 
months ago. These people will hold their power till the begin- 
ning of October ; and then a parcel of them will run away, to 
avoid the fury of the people, or visit the L——-. A Wannerer.” 

* A very decent monument was svon after erected in the Pro- 
testant burying ground at Boulogne, thus inscribed: © Philip 
Thicknesse, late Lieutenant-Governor of Land-guard Fort (whose 
remains were deposited in this place on the Sth of November 
1792), was a man of strict honour and integrity ; few.men had 
less failings, but fewer still possessed his eminent virtues. His 
heart'was ever opcn to relieve the distresses of others as far as 
the small limits of his purse would admit; for having drunk 
deeply of the bitter cup of aflliction himself, he knew how to 
feel and pity another's woe! His loss is truly lamented by all 
those who were acquainted with his real worth. No man ever 
was his enemy whose friendship was worth coveting. His literary 
talents were universally admired, but by those who were stung: 
by the severe but just censure of his poignant pen. : 

«« He married thrice: first Maria Lanouve ; secondly, Lady 
Elizabeth Tuchet, by whom the Barony of Audley descended to 
his eldest son ; thirdly, Anne Ford, his now affectionate and af. ” 
flicted widow, who inscribes this stone to her ever honoured and 
beloved husband, as the last mark she can give of her gratitude 
avid unbounded love to the memory of a man with whom she 
lived thirty years’ in perfect felicity.” 

Mrs. Thicknesse is still living, and, at the age of 76, has sear’ 
any of the mental defects accompanying old age. She is well 
known in the literary world by her “ Lives and Writings of the 
most eminent Ladies of France,” and by her “ School of Fashion.” 
Some copious Memoirs of her are again in the ‘* Publick Cha- 
racters for 1806.” "In Gent. Mag. XXXI. 33, 79, may be seen 
the substance of a Letter from Miss Ford to the Earl of Jersey, 
and of the answer to Miss Ford's Letter. .A Dialogue, occasioned 
by the said Letter, was likewise published at that time, see p. 98. 
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Dr. NATHANIEL FORSTER, 


a Divine of the Church of England, and a scholar 
of eminence, was born Feb. 3, 1717-8, at Stads- 
combe, in the parish of Plimstock, Devonshire, of 
which his father, Robert Forster, was then minister. : 
His ancestors had, for many generations, been Clergy- 
men of distinguished worth and piety. Nathaniel, his 
great-grandfather, had suffered with the loyal and 
virtuous of his time, having been deprived by-Crom- 
well of the Rectory of Allington in Wiltshire; but 
which he lived to recover at the Restoration. His 
mother was Elizabeth*, daughter of the Rev. John 
Tindal, vicar of Cornwood in the same county, and 
allied to some very respectable families-{- in that 
part of England. His father, soon after the birth 
of this his eldest son, being chosen Lecturer of St, 
Andrew's church at Plymouth, went thither to re- 
side, and continued in the same place and office un- 
til his death. The son, having received the rudi- 
ments of a grammatical education at home, in 
which he made an early progress, was placed under 
the instruction of the Rev. John Bedford +, Mas- 
ter of the Grammar-school at Plymouth. Of this 
numerous seminary he had gained the first place be- 
fore he was 13 years of age. In 1731-2 he was remo- 
ved to Eton; and at the same time entered at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in order to entitle him to 
the benefit of an exhibition of 401. per annum. He 
passed about sixteen months at this school, whilst 
Dr. George was head-master ; then repaired to Col- 
lege, and became a pupil of Dr. Radcliff. On the 
13th of June, 1733, he was admitted scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1739 he be- 
came Fellow, and was desirous of succeeding to 
the office of Tutor upon the occasion of a vacancy by 

* Sister of the Rev. Nicholas Tindal, Zranslator of Rapin’s 
“ History of England,” and niece of Dr. Matthew Tindal, Au- 
thor of “ Christianity as old as the Creation.” See p. 303. 

+ Trelawny, Halse, Elford, &c. 


¢ Grandfather of the present Admiral, 
Sr__ ; +a wr 
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the death or resignation ef Dr. Burton ;. but in this 
wish he was disappointed, as Dr. Mather, the Pre- 
sident, appointed Mr. Patten to that office. With 
this gentleman, however, he continued to live on 
the most friendly terms, and shared with him the 
duties of his new situation. —Oct. 13, 1735, be 
was admitted to the degree of B. A.; Feb. 10, 1738, 
to that of M.A.; and April 9, 1746, as soon, 
indeed, as his standing allowed, to that of B. D. in 
order to preserve his seniority in College. He pro- 
ceeded no further. till 1750, the time of his leaving 
the University, consistently with bis declared opi- 
nion that “ the degree of D. D. is better postponed 
until it can receive a becoming support from office, 
rank, or character.” With respect to his admission 
in the church, he was ordained Deacon in 1738-9, 
by Dr. Wynne, Bp. of Bath and Wells, and Priest 
in 1741-2 by Dr. Hoadly, Bp. of Winchester. 

His earlier years were chiefly spent in College, 
and dedicated, with unremitted attention, to Litera- 
ture. The public effect of his studies were as follow: 

1. “ Reflections on the natural Foundation of the 
high Antiquity of Government, Arts, and Sciences, 
in Egypt. Oxford, 1743.” A 

2. “ Platonis Dialogi quinque. Recensuit, notis- 
que illustravit, Nathan. Forster, A.M. C.C.C. So- 
cius. Oxonii, 1745.” : 

3. “ Appendix Liviana; continens, 1. Selectas co- 
dicum Mss. et editionum antiquarum lectiones, 
precipuas variorum Emendationes, et supplementa 
Jacunarum in iis T. Livii, qui supersunt libris. 
2. 1, Freinshemii supplementorum libros X in Jocum 
decadis secunde Liviane deperdite.,, Oxonii, 1746.” 

4. “ Popery destructive of the Evidence of Christi- 
anity, A Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Nov. 5. 1746, by Nath. 
Forster, B. D, Fellow of C. C. C.” 

5. “A Dissertation * upon the Account supposed 


* The criticism contained in this Dissertation is allowed by 
‘he. Dewant tm ha i wore tnoceririi” thm: has erilee enn th les 
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to have been given of Jesus Christ: by Josephus. 
‘Being an Attempt to shew that this celebrated pas- 
sage, some-slight Corruptions only excepted, may 
be esteemed genuine.” : . 

6. “ Biblia Hebraica sine Punctis, accurante Nath. 
Forster, S. FT. P. Oxonii; 1750.” 

7. “Retharks on the Rev. Dr. Stebbing’s Disser- 
tation on the Power of States to deny Civil Protec- 
tion to the Marriages of Minors, &c. London, 1755.” 

At the age of 31 he received his first preferment 
in the church, the small Rectory of Hethe in Oxford- 
shire. It was given him July 6, 1749, by the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, on the recommendation of 
that truly good man, -and one of his earliest friends, 
Dr. Secker, then Bishop of Oxford. By him also 
he was introduced to the notice of Dr. Butler, at 
that time Bishop of Bristol; to whom he soon afte? 
became Domestic Chaplain, in 1750, when that Pre- 
late was translated to the See of Durham. In this si- 
tuation he continued until the death of his Patron, 


cide the controversy by defending the passage as it stands. See Mr. 
Bryant's “ Vindicie Flaviane,” p.21, 2d ed. 1780. The opinion 
formed of, the same performance by Bp. Warburton is much more 
to the Alfhor’s advantage, as appears by his public testimony to 
the Doctor's abilities, candour, and address, in ‘ Julian” (see 
vol. VILL. p. 108, of Bp. Hurd’s Edition of Bp, Warburton’s Works, 
8vo) ; as also from the following extract of a letter from that 
t man to Dy. Forster; in which, after having noticed some 
judicious observations submitted to him by Dr. Forster on his 
«* Julian,” Bishop Warburton says: ‘ 1 have often wished for a 
hand capable of collecting all the fragments remaining of Por- 
phyry, Celsus, Hierocles, and Julian, and giving them to us 
with a just, critical, and theological comment, as a defy to 
infidelity. It is certain we want something more than what 
their antient answerers have given us, This would be a very. 
noble work. 1 know of none that has all the talents fit fot it 
but yourself. What an opening this will give to all the.trea- 
sures of sacred and profane antiquity! and what an opportu- 
nity would this be of establishing a great character! The Author 
of * The Dissertation on the Passage of Josephus’ (which I think 
the best piece of criticism of this age) would shine here. Think 
of it. You cannot do a more useful thing to Religion, or your 
own character. Controversies of the times are things that pre- 
sently vanish, This will be always of the same importance.” 
(From a Letter dated Oct. 15, 1749.) , 
"i moO ceinty. 
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which ‘took place before any opportunity-had offered 
of his receiving any public mark of his Lordship’s 
esteem. Proofs, however, are not wanting of the 
affectionate regard which this good and great man 
conceived for Dr. Forster. He bequeathed to him a 
legacy of 200/.; appointed him executor * of his 
will; and absolutely died in his arms at Bath. It is 
easy to imagine the severe aftliction which Dr. Forster 
must have now felt. In a letter to Hurd -}, Warbur- 
ton says: ‘ Poor Forster (whom I have just received 
a letter from) is overwhelmed with desolation at the 
loss of his master.” In this state of sorrow and depri- 
vation he returned to College, and hoped to find in 
the severity of study some alleviation to his wounded 
mind. He was, however, soon called from his re- 
treat, being appointed, in July 1752, one of the 
Chaplains to Dr. Herring, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In February 1754, he was promoted by the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke to a Prebendal Stall in 
the Church of Bristol; and in the Autumn of the 
same year the Archbishop gave him the valuable 
Vicarage of Rochdale in Lancashire {. Jt appears, 


* Tt may not be amiss to notice here an error which has 
crept into the “ Biographia Britannica,” article Butler (Dr. Kip- 
pis's edition). It is there said, that Dr. Forster was left not 
only executor, but residuary legatee. The fact is, what remained, 
after the payment of debts and specific bequests, was ordered ‘‘ to 
be divided into equal shares, and distributed amongst all his ne- 
phews and nieces by consanguinity.” Some difficulty arose upon 
the legal construction of these words ; and, to add to his other 
afflictions, Dr. Forster had to sustain, as executor, the fatigue 
and anxiety of an application to Chancery.— It may be necessary 
also to add to. what is said (in note [F] to the same article) on his 
Lordship’s MSS. the following extract from his will: “ "Tis my 
positive and express will, that all my sermons, letters, and papers 
whatever, which are in a deal box locked, directed to Dr. Forster, 
and now standing in the little room within my Library at Hamp- 
stead, be burnt, without being read by any cne, as soon as‘may 
be after my decease,” This correction appears to the present 
Writer the more necessary, he having reason to know that some, 
MS Sermons of the Bishon’s are still in being. 

+ “ See Letters from a late eminent Prelate,” Ne 47. ; 

t Dr. Whitaker, the elegant Historian of Whalicy, says, “ I¢ 
is almost a sufficient eulogium on Dr. Forster, to say, that he was 
the confSdential Charlain and Friend of Bp. Butler. upon whom 
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indeed, in the many Letters addressed to him by his 
Grace *, that his regard for Dr. Forster was most cor- 


he attended ini his last illness. But he was a Scholar, and a 
Preacher of the highest order, though little understood, and not 
vary popular, at Rochdale, where he did not long reside. 

* A few of those excellent Letters are here subjoined : 

© Dear Forster, Croydon House, Dec. 11, 1754. 

* Since I saw you, I looked into Burnet’s Account of Zurich, 
which I think lets in a good deal of light upon this design of 
the present Librarian there, add supports your doubts very 
justly. I think, therefore, when you are at leisure to form the 
Letter, it will be right to proceed in it upon these topicks : 

‘1, Proper compliments to the Professor in the way of lite~ 
rary correspondence. 2. Thanks for his personal civilities to 
me. 3, Give the reasons which | mentioned to you, of the de- 
lay of my answer to his Letter. 4. Shew him the necessity of 
forming some Proposals that ‘shall explain bis scheme, and re- 
commend it to the publick here. 5. Suggest how expedient and 
necessary I think it, for me to have the history of these Letters 
very distinctly ; the time of their writing, and the names of the 
Correspondents ; and in the main the substance of the questions 
canvassed, You may suggest that this prior knowledge is what 
will be expected from me from the Bench, though I am sensi- 
ble his name and character will carry great authority along 
with them, You may, if you think fit, just hint, that if the 
Letters don’t strike home ‘to the principles and foundation of 
Protestantism, and produce something new of that sort, or am 
guments better managed than ordinary, they will not be much 
attended to. That questions of ceremony, and habits-which ex- 
ercised the thoughts, and necessarily so, as the times then were, 
are now in a manner become obsolete here; and that even our 
Protestant Dissenters themselves seem to have got above them, 
and feel too much the importance of Peace, and the benefit of 
Toleration, to hazard either for the sake of things, upon com- 
parison, of so low and minute consideration. You see 1 have 
eut out work for you, but you may take your own leisure. 

“send you the inglosed, and purpose soon to fill up the 
Decree ; and, with the indulgence of both the prior orders, and 
80L, per annum for new-efected livings, upon certificate from 
the Bishop of the Diocese that the said livings don't exceed 
that sum de claro. I am your assured friend, Tro. Canruan.” 

“ Dean Forster, : Lambeth, Sept. 2, ¥755. 

“ I have your Letter, and write to you to-day, only to desire 
that you would look out for a schoolmaster before you leave the 
country. I know of nobody in this or that country. There is 
very little of certainty known as yet of the American affair ; but 
that it is of a most infamous nature, and almost Yuinous to our 
system there. { have no news to send you; but, if I had, Etough 
is with me, and talks with his usual fluency and vociferation. I 
gieell- Da pled tn cen cre 86 ‘Waser Metonl Worn Oaumeant® 
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dial. and sincere. Upon some occasion’ of disap- 
pointment,, he writes to him in this. kind lan- 
guage: “Don’t be anxious. It hurts me to see you 


Dear Forster, Croydon House, July.7,.1755. 

«7 question whether you will thank ine for saying, that I am 
glad I have sent you to Rochdale ; and the more so, as there is 
so much party rage abounding there. I know you will try what 
pradence and integrity will do, to serve God and the King, and 
to allay these unchristian and mischievous animoésities. i As to 
the unreasonableness of your parishioners in mondy matters, you. 
will reason and laugh with them, and stick. ta -the. point. of 
equity ; for, I presume, reasoning and laughing will not do with- 
out resolution. I can send you no news from ben¢e;:nor will 
any thing arise, as I apprehend, till we hear of Boscawen. 
Nothing can be wiser than to avoid a war in Europe, if possible ;, 
and yet it will bean ugly thing if we suffer, as James I. used todo, 
by our obdurate patience. ‘They say the French Martinico fleet 
are returning; and our Citizens will grumble, if they get safe 
into ‘port under the cover of our negotiaiion, while Hawke lies 
top and top-galiant at Spithead. I have lost another Chaplain 
for a month. Heaton went to-day to Doncaster; but, instead of 
adding a Chaplain, I have subtracted duty from honest Hall: 1 
hope this weather gilds the mountains of. Lancashire; and that 
the farmers begin to think of cutting down their hay. The Bi- 
shep of Norwich * is gone off to his capital. | shall depend upon 
hearing from you, but not upon the subject of the poor jail-bird’s 
letter. | am truly, dear Forster, your Friend, Tuo.Cantuar.” 

‘¢ Dear Forster, Croydon House, July 21, 1755. 
.“ [thank you for your Letter, and the entertaining picture 
you sent me of. your Whig Country Justice, which was not a 
little get off by the incident of Dean Lyttelton’s visit. One would 
not damp such a man’s zeal for the world; but we must. laugh 
a lit@e at his absurdities. 

“You. have seen the particulars of the American skirmish. 
The, issue of it pleases the City, and is of credit to us, What 
will be the consequences, as yet we see not. The cash on board the 
Algide was under 8000/. There were some of their best engineers ; 
ang this circumstance, and the number of soldiers on beard, 
and. men that got into Lewisburgh, may prove a weakening, and 
@ present disappointment. The worst is, I doubt, the expedi- 
tion is.at an end: there is reason to think the transports are got 
into Ste Lawrence, and our men are rich; but don’t tell this to 
your Jacobites. The filling up the Bishoprick and Deanery will 
be suspended. Barton and Territt aim at the first, and Gregory 
at the last. Would he be acceptable to your Whigs at Oxford? 
Entre nous, I could almost wish Hume at St. Paul’s had both 
these things. Hfhe.....the removal, it would have its conve- 
niences. Your Curate’s friends, who want to recommend a De- 


ow 
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so. Eesteem you; and. if God continues my life, I 
will befriend you as soon, and in the best“ manner 
. that I can.” e reliance, too, that the Archbishop 
puty, mean him, to be sure, for his successor; but, if you ae- 
quiesce in the first, I dare say it will be upon such terms as shall 
bar all future egpectations. If this will do, methinks one would 
not provoke this genus irritabile, I may add vatum, too soon. 
But be this in your own prudence. oes of 

“.1.gaw my Lord Chamberlain last Thursday. I. think your 
affair will do, on the next promotion of Cardinals. I had a let- 
ter last post from your frierid at Norwich*, who has been most 
extremely ill with a fever and sore throat. He had a good 
night on Thursday, and wrote me a long letter on Friday. 

“Your register of weather carries my ideas to Bangor. I 
warrant you don’t touch a cock of hay to carry till ald is ready, 
arid. then it comes home upon hurdles. Don't your Lancashire 
friends tell you October is the true season for the North? We 
had a wet week"here, but now our season is celestial. For God's 
sake, what brought Lyttelton to you; any Runick. characters 
upon your rocks? You see,I am quick in my answers, by way 
of example to you. Our distance don’t admit of much delay. 

“ Your Friend, Tuo. Canruan.” 
« Dear Forster, Croydon House, Aug. 3, 1755. 

« Your last Letter to me contained so clear and frank a decla- 
ration upon a point of a delicate nature and consequences, that, 
as J thank you for it, so I ought to Jet you know that 1 received 
it; and further than that, that I have torn it into so many frag- 
ments, that Anthony Wood himself could not connect them. | 
begin to apprehend the Scotchman’s success; but who can hin- 
der it, if every thing is to give way to such sort of W- ¢ Con- 
nexions?. Surely nothing in nature can be of less moment, 
than this School, amidst deliherations for the publick, in a great 
Statesman’s thoughts, I dined yesterday with Ray. You know 
what a politician he is. He would needs be furnishing a new 
Desin ; and said ‘he knew of a good man, fit for the post, hated 
by the Jacobites, and loved by all the Whigs.” ‘ Pr'ythee, Ray,. 
who is your man?’—* Excuse me there, my Lord.’—* No excuse ; 
J must and will have it. —‘ Why, send Dr. Forster thither.’ — 
I made no comments upon this, nor do I make any now. 

« We are very alert here; and, as the Statesmen say, with 
good reason, ox the ‘success in Nova Scotia; and if Braddock 
and his associates do as well, and eur Bostoneers can have the 
honesty and resolution to starve the garrison at Lewisburgh, I 
think Monsieur must keep quiet—But no Te Deums before a vic~ 
tory.—Tueker + has sent me a very ingenious book, the.forerun- 
ner of a great work upon the true Polity of Government. But. 
I think it is only a fine vision, and may suggest a right way of 


* Bishop Hayter, + The celebrated Dean of Gloucester. 
think. 
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had on his prudence and good sense may be col- 
lected from the following passage: “I question whe- 
ther you will thank me for saying that I am glad I 


thinking upon many subjects, and produce some partial good ; 
but it fails in two main points; for it supposes, that, some 
time or other, Governors of the World may start up, who shall 
be disinterested and honest in all their views, and have subjects 
of the same turn of thought. But his essay is really admirable, 
clear, and manly, and infinitely full of spirit and humour. 

«7 am your assured Friend, Tuo. Cantuar.” 

“ Dear Forster, Croydon Bouse, Dec. 7, 1755. 

“TI thank you for your intelligence from 8t. Stephen’s. I 
have thoughts of attending the House on Wednesday, and shall 
then talk fully with you on the subject of the Fast. In the 
mean time, I beg the favour of you to took out for the Form of 
Prayer on account of the great Storm, 1703, and see whether 
any thing of this kind was done when Port Royal at Jamaica 
sunk into the sea. Your assured Friend, Tuo. Canruar,” 

“ Dear Forster, Croydon House, Det, 25, V755. 

“J forgot to mention one thing to you on Wednesday. The 
little wits found fault once with Kock of Defence coming 80 near 
our Fleets, Is it worth while to change the words [tock of into 
never-failing Defence ? or docs any other Scripture expression 
occur to you to insert instead of Rock of? = Tuo. Canruar.” 

« Dear Forster, Croydon Hous:, Dec. 27, 1755. 

“T only meant, in my title, to specify the reasons of the Fast rH 
and left the printer in other respects to follow the usual form, 
which you will be so good as to sce to. You will please to make 
the alteration by the words never-failing Deliverer. The Bishop 
of Lincoin * accepts the duty of the Fast Sermon, 

“ Tread over the Letters to Jortint. There is spirit and inge- 
nuity in them, but surely it is much ado about nothing. If 
Warburton undertakes a subject, must no other man of letters 
touch it with his fingers? Can't there be an alliance between 
Critics, and each man furnish his quota in a common cause ? 
Wilt nothing please the friends of this prodigious man but pa- 
negyric out ofits wits? Jortin’s Patron t, I see, has some rea- 
son to charge the Author with impertinence, and, what is more, 
falséhood, for ‘he cannot shew the place where the honest man 
hts done more than express his gratitude; he knew he would have 
been a parasite to have gone further, and his Friend would 
have had understanding enough to have rejected flattery with 
disdain. I think the pamphlet must come from Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Corrector. — Your assured Friend, Tuo. Cantuar.”. 

«© Dear Forster, Croydon House, Feb. 19, 1756. 

“I thank you for your information about the Eton business ; 

and, if_you write or speak to any of your friends on that sub- 


© De. John Thomas. 
t Dr. Jobn Brown. $ The Archbishop himself who is here writing. 
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have sent you.to Rochdale, and the more so as there 
isso much party-rage abounding there. T know you 
will try what prudence and integrity will do to serve 


ject, you inay say, that 1 have had a very obligiag and satisfac 
tory Letter from the Provust; and that, so far as | can. jucge, 
the College seem tu have made Slaler a very honourable offer, 
The inclosed Catalogue of French Beoks, I believe, { made some 
time ago from the Consura before Richelet’s Dictionary; and I 
will be obliged to yon to enquire into the characters of those 
not marked, and make me some purchases where you think it 
worth while, You see my future business is like to be innocent 
annusement ; for i have strong, though, } thank God, not me- 
lancholy, presentiment, that 1 must live chiefly at home. J can’t 
help it—* Honesta lex est temporis necessitas.” My pains and 
my fever are quite gone; but there remains such a scurvy short- 
ness of breath, that I have great veason to apprehend must end 
in an asthma; for, except for about two months, and those 
(which is extraordinary) in the winter, 1 have had this trouble- 
some companion now for near three years. I'll try to put it in 
practice, for { am sure it is true— Cuivis dolori remedium fit 
patientia.’ Your affectionate Friend, Tuo. Cantuar,” 
« My Lonp, Lambeth, Nov. 10, 1756, 

* Your Grace will, I hope, pardon my impertinence, in 
troubling you with a line on a subject, which, if Mr. Lawry had 
not been desirous of coming with me to Croydon, I proposed to 
have mentioned to you in person, 

“‘ But, before I enter upon the subject, 1 must beg leave to 
conjure your Grace not to consider what 1 am about to mention 
as proceeding from the least fondness for giving ray opinion un- 
asked, or of aifecting to be wiser than my stiperiors. 1 know 
the world too well to chuse wantonly to appear in that disad- 
vantageous light. And the sole motive of my troubling you 
with this, is a full conviction that your Grace's desizn of pub- 
lishing Mr. Jodrell's Answer to the Bishop of London * really de- 
serves your farther consideration. 

“ Your Grace is possessed of an antient prescriptive right for 
yourself, and in trust for your successors, of which you cannot be 
dispossessed but by a judicial determination; and this, if not only 
one, but an hundred pamphlets were published against it. You 
have introduced not the least shadow of an innovation. There is 
nothing personul to your Grace in the affair that at all requires an 
appeal from you to the publick. Of the right itself, the Publick 
at large are not the proper judges. And the laying open to all 
the world the foundations on which it is grounded, is certainly 





* Bishop Sherlock printed only $0 copies of his Pamphlet on Options ; 
one of which he sent to Abp. Herring, who re-printed it in 4to, with a 
short answer by Mr. Jodrell and Archdeacon Denne. See Gent, Mag. vol. 
LIV. p. #28. See also Dr, Ducarel’s Letters on this subject, herdafter, p. 309. 
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God ‘and the King, and to allay these unchristian 
and miscliievous animosities. As to the unreasona- 
bleness of your parishioners in money matters, you 
will reason and laugh with them, and stick to the 
point of equity ; for, | presume, reasoning and laugh- 
Ing will not do without resolution.” 


liable to all the same exceptions which confessed]y take place with 
regard to publishing titles, evidences, &c.in matters of private pro- 
perty. But the Publick, in this case, is not only not the proper 
Judge, but almost incapable of judging fairly and impartially on 
the subject. There have been few points of time in which ge- 
neral prejudices have run higher against Prescriptive Rights, 
Rights of Superiors, and, above all, against Ecclesiastical Prero- 
gatives, A strange passion and fondness for Liberty, Novelty, and 
Paradox, has given an unaccountable degree of popularity to every 
tolerably specious attempt to weaken or destroy them, The gene~ 
rality of the Bishops and Expectants, whatever grimace they may 
put on before your Gruce, are in their hearts no friends to your 
Grace's claim. And the Lawyers (who, if left to themselves, will 
probably be the first to ridicule the Bishop of London's preten- 
sions to a superior knowledge in their profession) will, many of 
them at least, be no less ambitious of raising their own character, 
by shewing their ingenuity in starting difficulties and objections to 
an argument drawn up by a person of Mr.Jodrell’s eminence in it. 

« But the very nature of Mr.Jodrel!'s work renders it likewise 
much more proper for private use (han for the publick. It con- 
sists of a great variety of different detached facts and observations, 
which, though, when laid together in their full force before an 
attentive and impartial judge, they cannot fail of making a due 
impression on him, are not so likely to affect the generality of 
careless, superficial, and inattentive readers. Each of these 
facts and observations, when considered separately, weakened 
by being detached from the whole, and loosely handled (as they 
always are in common conversation), may be liable to a variety 
of cavil and exceptions. And halfa dozen such specious excep- 
tiohs artfully raised to Mr. Jodreil’s Answer (which, as itis an 
Answer, is expected to account fully for every thing), will give 
the Bishop of London's objections more weight than they will 
ever be able to procure by their own merit. 

“ The more likewise the real strength of your Grace's claim 
continues 2 statu guo, the less likely, in my poor judgment, it is 
to be attacked in a Court of Law. But this is certain, that in case 
of an attack, an argument which makes its first appearance 
from the mouth of an able advocate, and has the grace of no- 
velty attending it, is much more likely to strike in the only 
“place where it is of importance that it should do so, than one 
that is grown stale and cheap, by having been the hackney and 
trite subject of common conversation. 
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* Bat to return to-our detail. “ Othe 15th of May, 
1755,"Dr. Forster wasadmittéd a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; and onthe 12th of the following May was 
sworn one.of the Chaplains to his late Majesty George 
the Second. In the Summer of 1757, he was, through 
the interest of Lord Royston, appoitited by Sir Tho- 


“ Nor can -your Grace be considered as lying under the least 
obligation to publish any thing at present on the subject. The 
Bishop of London has been eight years in cooking up for the 
Publick his objections ; and 1 am sorry to say, that your Grace, 
in your present situation, has too good a right to at least an 
equal time before you put in your answer to them, 

«But your Grace wants perhaps, by publishing Jodrell’s Answer, 
to rid your hands at once of a very disagreeable affair. Will thia 
effect, however, certainly follow? Will not the Answer more 
probably beget a Reply, and a controversy? On the other hand, 
1 am fully persuaded, if no further notice is taken of the Bishop 
of London's pamphlet, it wilt:soon either die.a natural-death, 
or at least, be ranked among the many bold random ineohergat 
conceiis” that have flowed from his warm fancy, and still, 
warmer and more impetuous disposition, And it is, perhaps, 
worth observing, that the Bishop of London has ‘contrived: to 
publish his objections at a time in which (on agcount of the 
sent state of things) as little attention as possible is likely ta-be. 
paid to them. : Nara. Forsrep.” 

“Dear Forster, Croydon House, April 27,1756. 
© Since I saw you yesterday, I thought over your proposed’ 
exchange again; and, on my best judgment, am of opimion, 
that, so far as you are concerned, you had better drop it. Your 
Prebend is a better thing; and when you come to settle at 
Rochdale, if that be your lot, you will like to come to, London 
once a year, and may at the same time easily pay your duty to - 
Bristol, You observed rightly to me, that the people of Man- 
chester will easily see through the artifice of an exchange for 
the Wardét, and therefore not be over-disposed to like his suc- 
cessor; and, J doubt, the expedient of non-residence for a 
time would be no very likely method to get them rid of their 
prejudices, and the Warden consequently in no likely capacity of 
serving the Government in that station. I know your spirit is 
never daunted by Jacobitism ; but the best spirits can’t stand all 
trials. Besides, I can say it from experience, that it may be-no 
easy matter to bring the Duke of Newcastle into such a mea~ 
sure. He knows the Wardenship is in good hands, and his pre- 
sent business is to get rid of embarrassments at home ; and, if 
the scheme of my B(rother] Chester * is not like to take place—or 
indeed if it is—I speak as a Friend, I think you had better. have 
no-share in the system. You have my thoughts; and now follow 
your own. Your Friend, ~ Tuo: Cantuar.” 
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mas Clarke, to succeed Dr. Terrick, as Preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel. In the same year, in the month 
of August, Dr. Forster married Susan, relict of John 
Balls, esq. of the city of Norwich, a lady of great 
merit, and possessed of considerable fortune *. In 
view of his marriage he hired a house in Craig’s- 
court, Westminster, where he was permitted to con- 
tinue, in possession of the purest domestic happiness, 
only avery short time. On the 20th of the October 
following, little more than two months after his 
marriage, and in the 41st year of his age, he became 
an early victim to that excess of application, which 
no admonition of his friends, or prediction of fu- 
ture suffering, had been able to restrain. His body 
was buried in St. Martin’s church, Westminster. 

To the testimonies that have been offered from 
some of the greatest characters of the age in which 
he lived, to the learning, ability, and amiable qua- 
lities of Dr. Forster, may be properly added, the 
inscription engraved on the monumenterected to his 
memory by his widow in the’Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, written by Dr. Hayter, then Bishop of Nor- 
wich, who well knew the various worth he has so 
justly and ably party : 


Nathanelis Forster, S.T. P. nuperrimé hujus Ec- 
clesie Preb. et paucis abhinc annis C. C. C. Oxon. 
secii., Dignus sané erat, qui multifarie laudis ex- 
emplar debeat proponi, morum, fideique integritate, 
que Christianum deceuat, inculpatus; eruditione que 
Theologum ornat, instructissimus ; optimarumque 
artium cognitione accuratd precellens. Eximiam 
linguarum peritiam ed unicé direxit ut insitam cuili- 
bet genti indolem penitis inspiceret; proprium scrip- 
tori cuique ingenium certius erueret, puramque ex 
ipso fonte derivaret Sacri Codicis simplicitatem. 
fine natura sagax, doctrina solers humane mentis 


® This lady was afterwards married to Philip Bedingfeld, esq... 
of Ditchingham, Norfolk, by whom she had issue. 
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explorator, .philosophorum veterum sectas, primaria 
quadam placitorum commiunicatione sibi invicem 
affines, et in diversa paulatim deductas scholarum 
discrimina pra ceteris calluit notare et distinguere. 
Hinc porrd reconditos Platonis sui sensus, non, ut 
plerumque fit, leviter tantim perstringet, sed, quod 
a Platonis olim amico et familiari quodam expec- 
tandum fuisset, specioso verborum involucro exutos 
coram lectore sistit, fidus interpres. 

“Ne talem virum non satis ob oculos haberent 
posteri, hoc amoris luctdsque sui monumentum ex- 
tare voluit uxor superstes. 

* Ob. xx? die Octob’, a. p. MDCCLVII, ztat. x11°.” 


That a Scholar of Dr. Forster’s attainments, so 
greatly distinguished too by Prelates, not only of 
the most exalted rank, but of the highest intellec- 
tual character, would be well known to the literary 
world, seems a matter of course. But the gentlemen 
(beside those before mentioned) with whom he lived 
in the closest habits of intimacy or friendship, were 
the Rev. Zachary Mudge, author of a Translation of 
the Psalms, &c. Dr. Barton, Dr. Kennicott, Dean 
Tucker, Dr. Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, his 
great successor Warburton (with whom he occa-~ 
sionally maintained a literary correspondence, as 
has been before alluded to), and Dr. Hayter, Bishop 
of Norwich. 

His character in private life was that of much 
discernment, mildness, and benevolence. He shewed 
his contempt of what was absurd, and his abhorrence. 
of what was wicked, in a manner the most likely to 
produce a good effect on those whom he wished to 
convince or reform ; at the same time, with a most 
perfect command of his own temper. By an uniform 
a de to study, he acquired and deserved the 
character of most extensive general erudition, and 
great critical acumen ; and arrived at a knowledge 
In the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, not ex- 


f his time, 
ceeded by any man of his time ae 


The GENEALOGY of the Family of TINDAL, of the Counties of NorTHUMBERLAND, 
Norroux, ‘Essex, and Devonsnire, deduced to the Year 1783 *. 


Henry, seventh Emperor of Germany, Earl of Luxemburgh.==Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Brabant. 


John earl of Luxemburgh, and King==Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
of Bohemia, in right of his wife t. Winceslaus King of Bohemia ¢. 


Robert de Tindale, of Tansover, co. Northum-==Elizabeth==Licmovitus Duke of 








berland, of the family of Adam de Tindale §. Tretschin, in Silesia, 
on Rs 

William Tindal,==Elizabeth daughter and heiress Margaret, came into England with==Simon Bigot, alias 
of Tansover, of Sir Henry Dene, of Dene, Anne of Luxemburgh, Queen to Felbrig, of 
&e. co, Northumberland. Richard HI. anno 1381. Northumberland. 

F . 
Sohn Tindal, of Dene abovementioned.=-Catharine, daughter of .. ..de Zouche. Thomas Fel brig.== bidicaseaa’erers 
—— 


| SEES, Wes Se ae Eine ee 
William Tindal, of Dene.==Helena, daughter. and heiress of Thomas Felbrig. 
ee | 








—— i 
Thomas Tindal, of Dene.==Margaret, daughter of Sir William Yelverton, Chief Justice of the King's Bench 1471, °: 


— 
Sir William Tindal, Knight of the Bath |j.==Mary, daughter and heiress of Egbert Montford, of Hockwold, co, Norfolk: 





—_— 
Sir John Tindal, of Hockwold==Amphelicia, daughter of Humphry Coningsby, 
Knight of the Bath **. J one of the Justices of the King’s Bench. 


rc 
See p. 303, 


zoe 
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Thomas (son of sirJohn) Tindal, of Maplested Magna, Essex.==Anne, daughter of, Sir Henry Fermor, of Barsham, co, Suffolk. 


Cv ete Re gee a ee oe ee ee eet ‘ 
1. Si: John==Anne, daughter of Thomas 2. Francis Tindal, 3. ‘Thomas Tindal. He ob-== . 4, Humphrey Tindal, 








Tindal, a Egerton, of London, and died s, p. 1633, tained agrant from Queen D. D. Dean of Ely, 
Master in relict of William Dene, zt. 80. Elizabeth, of Eastwood, co. and Master of Queen’s 
Chancery. esq. : Gloucester. College, Cambridgett. 
im an “y 
Dene Tindal. Matthew Tindal, educated by the Dean of Ely his==Anne, daughter of Matthew Halse, Thomas Tindal, 
uncle. He was rector of Berealstone, co, Devon. esq. of Elford, co. Devon, 





r ear ETT : 
Francis Tindal, Matthew Tindal, LL.D. died Fellow of John Tindal, of==Elizabeth, daughter of Nicho- Thomas 












All Souls, Oxford, etat.79; author of Cornwood, co. las Prideaux, President ofthe Tindal. 
‘Christianity as old as the Creation.” Devon, clerk. Council of Barbadoes, 
in a oS eee 
John Tindal, Anne, daughter of==Nicholas Tindal, Rec-==Elizabeth, daughterofI. Elizabeth, married Robert Thomas 
‘left only a John Keate, of tor of Alverstoke; Gugelman, Captainof Forster, of Stadscombe, Tindal, died 





daughter. Hagborn,co. Berks, | Translator and Con- Invalids; second wife, in the parish of Plimstock, at St. Mi- ~ 


esq. ; first wife. tinuator of Rapin’s by whom he had no Devon, clerk, by whom chael Kyn- 


“ History of England.” issue, she had many children, ton, Wilts. 








tor of Chelms- ter of Oliver Pock- Captain in the afore-mentioned Oliver tain in the 4th regi- | Sam. Shen- 


eee Be a Aes Se ees eel 
Sohn Tindal, Rec-—=Mary, eldest daugh- George Tindal,==Diana, third daughter of the James Tindal, Cap-z=Lucy, da. of 
ford, Essex. | 


lington, clerk. Royal Navy. Pocklington, clerk. ment of Dragoons. | ton, clerk, 
ars : We. Sais eee ; 7 
Anna-Maria, wife of George Robert Tindal,=-Sarah, daughter of Diana. Catherine. William Anne, Louisa, 


John Morgan, Rector Tindal. in the Law at | J. Pocock, esq. of Tindal, 
of Chelmsford 1783. Chelmsford, Greenwich. 


“IVGNIL 10 TABDIARA 


Sos 
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Nores on the Tinpat Pepicaer. 

* This Pedigree, which sets out with very high pretensions, 

came into the possession of the Rev. Thomas Crompton, of Cran- 

‘worth, Norfolk, in consequence of his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late. Rev. Peter Forster (see Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXXIV. Part II. p. $3), son of the within-mentioned Robert 
Forster, Clerk, It was, it is believed, deduced, except with the 
addition of a very few names, by the Rev, Nicholas Tindal, the 
Translator &e. of Rapin’s History of England, There was a good 
branch of the family of Tirdal settled at Brotherton, in York. 
shire, The last male was Bradwardin Tindal, esq. well known 
and esteemed in his county. He left an only dauzhter, married 
to Edward Thompson, of Marsden, near York, esq. whose daugh- 
ter (wife of Gencral Wolfe) was mother to the famous General 
Wolfe, killed .t Quebec. 

+ Slain at the bartle of Cressey, 1346, . 

¢ Marvicd, when hey husband was twelve years old, 1209. 

§ Tindale Baron of Langley. This Adam fived in the time of 
King John, His name is froma dale in Northumberland, near- 
which the North ‘Tine rises, and crossing the Picts Wall, joins 
the South Tine at Langley Castle, where the family resid 
Hexham is a fine draught of a monument.......... de ‘Tindale 
and Heloiza his wife. The Barony of Langley came to the 
Ratcliffes, and by the attainder of the Earl of Derwentwater 
was forfeited to the Crown, and is now vested by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. See Dugdale, volume 
{1.; Camden's Britannia, p. 548; and Madex’s History of 
the Exchequer. Adam de Tindale left only a daughter, married 
to the Baron of Boleby. In the Great Rolls of King John is the 
following article : “« Adam de Tindale debet x marcas pro habenda 
seizina Rot. de Langel, qui appellatur Wivetelisa cum pertinen- 
tis.” Mag. Rot. 10 Jac. Rot. 7. Northumberland. 

|| Sir W. Tindal was knighted at the creation of Arthur 
Prince of Wales, Son of Henry VII. He was by inquest found 
cousin and coheir of Thomas Lord Seales, and shared the estate 
with John Vere, Earl of Oxford. Camden's Brit. p. 293. Sir 
William Tindal was found next in blood by the Felbrigs and the 
Earl of Oxford by the Howards, 

** Sir John Tindal was knight of the Bath at the Coronation 
of Queen Anne Bullen. {t has been said that he was seut for by 
the Bohemians to be theic King, bui that he refused to go. The 
Baron de Slavetta, a Boheinian, told his Grandson Dr. Humphry 
Tindal, Master of Queen's College, Carubridge, that of right a 
Tindal should be their King; and that when the Archbishop of 
Cologne forsook the Pope in hopes by four Electors to choose a 
King of the Romans against the House of Austria, Sir John Tin- 
dal was sent for to set up his title; but the Archbishop being 
thrust out of Cologne, the design miscarried, This is verified 
by Beterius. an Itatian, who, in a bool: printed in 1630, p. 276, 
says: “ Sir John Tindal.an Englishman, was sent for by the Kohe- 
mians with presents by icir Ambassadors, but he refused to go.” 
‘This story is well known at Cambridge. particularly at Queen’s. 
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¥,* I shall take this opportunity of giving some Extracts from the 

Correspondence of Archbishop Hezrine with Dr. Ducaret, 

“ Sir, Croydon House, April 24, 1754. 

“ Mr. Chancellor of London* communicated to me, a Letter 
which yousent him on the subject of the Old Palace here; for which 
I must take the liberty to thank you. I love this old House, and 
was very desirous of amusing myself, if I could find means to do 
it, with the history of its buildings; for the house is not one, but 
most certainly an aggregate of buildings of different tastes and 
ages. Your conjectures arise almost to proofs; but what you. 
mention will probably give further light into this matter. 
know of no way for ‘you to consider the buildings thoroughly 
but on the spot ; and shall be glad, whenever the Chancellor of 
London and yourself will do me that pleasure to wait upon you 
here at dinner. Here are too several Coats of Arms, one intelli- 
gible only to such an Antiquary as you; and some of later date, 

“ The Registers at Lambeth shali be open to your inspection ; 
and I think too, there are bundles of anticnt Accompt-books of 
the Archbishops, which may probably help you still forwarder 
in thisenquiry. You compliment me more than is dué to me; 
for a very great repair was done here by Archbishop Wake, 
who lived here several Summers, aud has a title to a large 
share of your commendation. 

“There are the remains of a house at Stockwell Green, 
just without the old moat on the left hand. this way, that by 
the windows seems of the same date of building with this. 

“ Lam, Sir, your obliged humble servant, Tuo. Cawtuar,” 

“* My Loxn, Doctors Commons, April 27, 1754. 

“T have received the honour of your Grace’s most obliging 
Letter, for which I beg leave to return you my most humble 
thanks. —It is a very great happiness and satisfaction to me to 
think that my poor endeavours toward giving some account 
of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Croydon f can give your Grace 
the least amusement. And since you are pleased to offer me 
the inspection of the valuable Collection of Records at Lambeth, 
I beg leave to assure your Grace, that I will examine them with 
all the care and attention I am capable of, and will, with your 
Grace’s permission, extract from them every thing that may 
illustrate the History of Croydon Palace. : 

“The perusal of the Records and bundles of ancient Accompt- 
books of the Archbishops at Lambeth, will assuredly afford 
matter of observation and curiosity to an Antiquary ; as they 
contain not only the public, but also the private Acts or Instru- 
ments of your Grace's Predecessors in their Archiepiscopal ca- 
pacities ; and consequently will ascertain the dates, as well as 
the places of residence, of each Archbishop, clear up some points 
which yet remain in obscurity, and help me still forwarder in 

* Dr. John Bettesworth, his Majesty's Advocate in the Office of Admi- 


ralty, and Chancellor of London. 
€ Pabiliakent- tc; * Bikiinshanen "Tinccnemmuak. inc, Tietscccc tan Oh WER imau: 
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this work. Before | had the honour of your Grace's Letter, { 
had already made extracts from Wilkins's Concilia, containing 
all the printed Archiepiscopal Acts which bore date from Croydon ; 
and as they appear to me to be proper additions to the account 
1 had given to the Chancellor of London, which he was pleased 
to communicate to your Grace, I humbly presume to inclose 
them herewith, and hope your Grace will excuse the liberty I 
take in so doing —Your Grace will give me leave to add, that! 
will make it my business to take a view of the House at Stock- 
well Green; and if I can hereafter make any further discovery 
relating to the History of the Palace at Croydon, or can, upon 
this or anyother occasion, meet with convenient opportunities 
of convincing your Grace of the respectful veneration and great 
duty I have for your Grace, I shall think my time usefully and 
happily employed. 

“The Chancellor of London desires I would present his duty 
to your Grace ; to whom we are extremely obliged for the kind 
invitation which your Grace is pleased to give us, and intend to 
wait upon your Grace as soon as it is in our power, 

« T have the honour to remain, with the most profound re- 
spect and submission, my Lord, your Grace's most obedient and 
most devoted humble servant, A.C. DucareL*®.” 

« Sir, “ Croydon House, Jan. 12, 1754-5. 

“(TL received Mr. Giffard's obliging present ; and as I have 
not the pleasure of knowing him, I must beg the favour of you, 
who have, to thank him for it, when you see him. 

“ Over the principal door at Sir John Lee's house at Addington : 
«Tn fourteen hundred and none, 
Here was neither stick nor stone ; 
In fourteen hundred and three, 
‘The goodly building which you sec.” 
“Tam, Sir, your obliged Friend, Tro, Cantuar.” 
*«My Lorp, Jan. 16, 1754-5. 

«J had the honour of receiving your Grace's most obliging Let- 
ter on Tuesday last; and immediately wrote to my friend Mr. 
Giffard, to acquaint him with it. I expect to see him this evening 
at the Society of Antiquaries ; and am well assured he will be 
extremely pleased to find the Prints proved acceptable to your 
Grace. 1 beg leave, my Lord, to return you many thanks for the 
Inscription at Sir Jahn Lee’s House at Addington. It is very 
remarkable, and was entirely new to me. In our modern days, 
houses of any consequence are not built with so much expedition. 
Your Grace will, however, permit me to mention the only in- 
stance of the like nature (the hint perhaps taken from Adding- 
ton) that has happened within my memory. I mean Sir Gregory 
Page’s house on Blackheath, the first stone whereof was laid, 
and the house entirely built, furnished, and inhabited, within three 
years. My Account of Croydon is very near finished; but I daily 
meet with so many disappointments from the transcriber ; and 
the person intended to take Views of the Palace not being able 

to 
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to attend before next week ; I cannot promise myself the ho- 
nour of waiting upon your Grace with it till next month, 

“* It gives me great plcasure to find from the Master of the Fa- 
culties *, that your Grace approves of my intention of regulating 
and making an Index to the Papers and Registers at Lambeth ; 
and as your Grace will be so good as to accommodate me in such 
a manner as will render the undertaking most easy, I shall with 
the greatest pleasure set about the work as soon as Croydon 
is completed ; and shall think myself very happy, if, when it is 
done, it shall answer your Grace's expectations. | have the honour 
to remain, with the greatest duty, my Lord, yonr Grace's most 
devoted and obliged humble servant, A.C. Ducanet.” 

«© My Lorp, March 4, 1754-5, 

‘* Since I had the honour of waiting upon your Grace at 
Croydon, I have looked over my notes, and, according to your 
Grace's commands, by this night's post can inform yeu, that I 
find three instances in the last century of two lives being joined 
in the Vicar General's patent. The first, dated June 27, 1605, 
to Edward Stanhope and Thomas Crompton, knights, LL. DD. 
‘The second, dated Dec. 10, 1628, to Thomas Ridley, knight, L. D, 
and to Nathaniel Brent, L.D. The last, dated Nov. 18, 1672, 
to Robert Wyseman, knight, L. D. and Thomas Exton, L. D. 

“‘T have the honour to remain, with the most profound re- 
spect, my Lord, your Grace’s most obedient, most. devoted, 
humble servant, A.C, Ducaret,” 

“My Lorp, Doctors Commons, July 5, 1755. 

«« ¥ take the liberty of troubling your Grace with an account 
of a very remarkable Pulpit in the Collegiate Church of St. Ka- 
tharine near the Tower; which, being a piece of antiquity 
hitherto unobserved, will, I hope, not prove unacceptable to your 
Grace. 

‘*T continue, my Lord, to use my utmost application and di- 
ligence in making an Index to your Register intituled « Peck- 
ham.’ And I can with great truth assure your Grace, that, ever 
since J first had it, I have constantly worked at it every day ; and 
J hope, that, when I have completed it, with the assistance of my 
good friend Mr. Mores, we shall be so happy as to have your 
entire approbation of that work. I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, with the most profound respect, my Lord, your Grace’s 
most obedient and most dutiful humble servant, A. C. Ducaret.” 

“ Dr. Ducaren, Croydon House, July 7, 1755. 

“I thank you for your last curiosity, and.am much pleased 
with your application to the intended Index. I had the favour of 
avisit lately from the Earl of Morton t, who told me he had 


* Dr. Francis Topham, Master of the Faculties, and Judge of the Pre- 
fogative Court at York, by whose recommendation Dr. Ducarel was first 
introduced to Archbishop Herring. See vol. V1. p. 393. 

+ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. V. Plates VII—XIV. p. 37. 

2 James Douglas, fourteenth Earl of Mortgn, President of the Royal 
Society, &e. &e. ‘ 
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one, and had seen several, instruments signed by James the 
First of Scotland at Croydon. That King was 17 years prisoner 
in England, from 1406 to 1423, and was allowed 20001. per an- 
num. Now I think it very likely he occupied the Palace here 
some part of that time, though, I think, Rapin says he too was 
kept in the Castle of Odiam. Your assured Friend, Tuo.Camrvan.” 
© Dr. Ducarer, Croydon House, Sept, 20, 1755. 

« T have your Letter; and, as soon as you are ready, shall be 
glad to meet you some morning at Lambeth, whither I come 
on business very frequently, —1 am sorry I did not receive your 
hint before, about the Sub-Librarian’s place for the Museum, 
whose appointment, though not yet settled, is like to be what you 
mention. 1am but one of three who dispose of that place, and 
the others of inferior value, I have lately promised to serve a 
particular man, and therefore am sorry I did not hear of you be- 
fore. for it would be great pleasure to me to oblige you in any 
thing. The Lord Chancellor and Speaker are the other two 
‘Srustees. fam, Sir, your assured Friend, To. Canruar.” 

«Dr. Ducarer, Croydon House, Nov. 23, 1755. 

«Task your pardon for not answering your Letter sooner. I 
forbore to do it, partly in hopes of seeing you last week at 
Lambeth. [ did not come to town, but the first time I do f 
will endeavour to give you notice of it to meet me there, I 
thank you for the beautiful Engraving ; and am, Sir, 

“Your assured Friend, Tuo. Cantuar.” 
« My Lorn, Duetors Commons, Jan. 29, 1756. 

« A Letter which I received last night from the Rev, Dr. Fors- 
ter acquaints me with your Gaace’s goodness in applying to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester on my behalf, which, though un- 
successfully, is a new and an unexpected mark of your Lordship’s 
favour to me, for which 1 beg Jeave to return you my most hum- 
ble and sincere thanks. — I have, for your Grace's entertainment, 
taken the liberty herein to inclose a copy of an Inventory of 
Ancient Church Furniture, which was taken at Sevenoke, 3 kal, 
April, 1333. As it is the only one I have ever met with, [ have 
transcribed it out of Archbishop Winchelsey's Register, and hope 
it will give your Grace some amusement. 

«| dare say your Lordship will not think my time has been mis- 
employed since I had the honour of waiting upon you at Croydon 
in December last, when I took the liberty to acquaint you, that 
I began on the 20th of that month my Index to the Register of 
Archbishop Winchelsey ; and that it was completely finished on 
the 24th of this month, and is now writing out fair, It will 
not, my ‘Lord, be, like the last, a mere Index ; for this contains 
not only an Index, but likewise a complete Alphabetical Ab- 
stract of every individual Instrument extant in that Register, 
‘placed under proper heads, so that at one view may be seen 
whatever is therein to be found relating to any subject. The 
names and dates of Institutions, &c. of every Clergyman are placed 
under their respective parishes; the names and -dates of every 

Com- 
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Commission are likewise preserved, and such Instruments as 
are very remarkable are copied at length. By that means, my 
Lord, nobody that comes to search can be at apy loss, because 
they will at once know whether what is wanted is or is not there. 
I shall, my Lord, continue the same application and diligence in 
the remaining Registers ; and hope, if God preserves my life 
and health, that this present year will be closed with the Regis- 
ters of Archbishop Chicheley, which end in 1443. 

“1 have the honour to subscribe myself, with great respect and 
duty, my Lord, your Grace's most obedient, A.C. Ducaret,” 

« My Lorp, Doctors Commons, June 5, 1756. 

‘Having some time since found in Archbishop Reynolds's 
Register an indenture concerning the enlarging of your Grace's 
garden at Croydon in the year 1315, being the Sth of King 
Edward HH. I beg leave to trouble you with some thoughts upon 
it; and hope you will excuse an hunble attempt to discover, if 
possible, what part of that garden was then enlarged. 

“ The indenture is this: ‘ Ista indentura facta fuit die Jovis 
prox’ post festum Annunciationis B. B. Virginis, anno regni 
Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi octavo, inter d'num Walte- 
ram Dei gr’ Cant’ Archiep'um tocius Anglie primatem ex 
parte und, et Walterum Ate Kenesbrok et Eminam uxorem jus 
ex alterA ; que testatur quod dictus dom's Walterus pro se. et 
successoribus suis imperpetuum perquisivit, pro augmentatione 
gardini sui de Croyndon, ex donatione et concessione dictor’ Wal- 
teri et Emme, quamdam peciam terre, dimidiam acram continen- 
tem, de hereditate dicte Emme; et dicti Walterus et Emma 
concedunt, pro se et heredilus suis, de valore dicte pecie terre 
per dictum d'num Walterum eis plenarit fore satisfactum,’ 

* Archbishop Reynolds held the see of Canterbury from 1313 
to 1327, which was from the 6th of King Edward Il. tv the @d 
of King Edward HI. and his chief re-idencs appears to have 
been at. Lambeth, Otteford, Mortelake, Southmallyngs. and 
Croydon.-—Who Walter atte Kenesbrok was I know net; but T can- 
not. help observing, that about ten years afterwards viz. in 1325, it 
appears from the Register, that one Thomas de Kenesbroke, 
Chaplain to Archbishop Reynokls, was by him inade sequestrator 
general of his Diocese, and afterwards had other preferments ; 
and this leads me to think he was related to Waiter atte Kenes+ 
brok, who, with his wife, might be willing to oblige the Arch- 
bishop with this piece of ground upon easy terms, in order tu ob- 
tain some further preferment for their kinsman. We must con- 
sider Croydon at that time as nothing more than a Manor-house, 
standing where the present Palace does, i, e. on the North side 
of the garden, which was open to the East and South, and 
bounded by the vicarage house on the West. From an imperfect 
Roll (now remaining at Lambeth) we receive some little light as 
to the garden at Croyndon, mention being therein made of some 
work done in the kitchen-garden and the vineyard there when 
Richard de Fairford was bailiff, and Thomas de Bereneheshain 


reeve 
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reeve of Croydon, in the time of King Edward I. This shews 
the garden was then divided into two parts, the kitchen-garden 
being that next to the house, and the vineyard beyond it. In 
former times a garden or an orchard were synohymous terms ; 
-and whoever considers the situation of this, will find it was every 
way proper for that purpose, it being a rule among the gardeners, 
* that those orchards, ceteris paribus, thrive best which lie open 
to the South, SouthWest, and South-East, andare screened from 
the North,’ which is the case at Croydon. Most country-houses 
had formerly an orchard, and made their own cyder at home, 
which liquor is generally thought to have been introduced into 
this kingdom by the Normans. 

« When Vineyards were first cultivated in England, | am not 
able to say; it might, perhaps, be in the reign of King Ed- 
ward IT.; it is remarkable, however, that no Statute relating to 
wine* is extant till the 4th year of Edward I i ¢. 1530. 
Vineyards are mentioned in Domesday Book. The Vineyard at 
Croydon was beyond the garden (upon what is now called the 
New Ground) which was a proper situation, as lying open to 
the South; andit is the present opinion of many gardeners, ‘that 
itis not so much owing to the inclemency of the air that our 
grapes are generally inferior to the foreign ones, as to the want 
of a just culture ;'"—-witness the celebrated vineyards at Bath and 
at Bromton. Having now endeavoured to shew where this vine~ 
yard was, we must consider the garden then as divided (like the 
present one) in two parts, and the vineyard as the outermost. 

« The garden does not seem to have been enlarged towards 
the East. It could not, on account of the vicarage-house and 
garden, be enlarged to the West. The Manor-house prevented 
its enlargement to the North; and therefore the half acre in 
question must have been beyond the vicarage-house, and ad- 
joining; to the Vineyard towards the South and South-west. If 
so, it must have broke in upon part of the Vineyard. In it there 
might then be high trees, which overshadowed it, and prevented 
some of the grapes from ripening ; besides, it very probably 
formed an angle, which upon the purchase was destroyed, and 
the Vineyard thereby became more regular ahd open; and I am 
the more inclined to think so, because otherwise Walter atte 
Kene:brok could have no entrance into his ground but from the 
road on the South-west, where, as I am informed, is to this day 
a back door into the gardens of Croydon town, ~ These conjec- 
tures are, my Lord, humbly submitted to your consideration ; 
and. beg leave to subscribe myself, with the_most profound re- 
spect, my Lord, your Grace's most obliged, A C. Ducare..” 

«© My Lorp, Doctors Commons, August 17, 1756. 

« Ina letter I had the honour to write to your Grace on the 

5th of June Jast, | took some notice of the Vineyard in the gar- 


* Wine is to be tried twice a year, viz. at Easter and Michaelmas, by: 
Stat. 4 Edw. HE 
den 
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den at Croydon in the time of King Edward I]. and was of opi- 
nion that Vines were first cultivated in his reign. Since that, my 
Lord, 1 have met with the following hint relating to Vineyards, 
which seems to confirm that conjecture. 

« Henry de Estria, on the resignation of Thomas Kyngmore, 
was elected Prior of Canterbury on the 11th ides of April, 1255, 
and was that day day installed by Archbishop Peckham. He was 
a great and valuable man, a brave assertor of his Church’s liber- 
ties, and a careful steward of its revenues. He was Prior. 47 
years, in which he did many memorable things, built. and re- 
paired much both of his church and manors; took an exact 
account of the income, treasure, vestments, plate, and orna- 
ments of the Church, and was himself a great benefactor to it, 
both in plate, jewéls, and vestments He died in the year 
1331, on the 6th ides of April, at the time of high mass, aged 
92 years *,— ‘In his time,’ says Somnert, ‘the church was 
plentifully furnished with vines, as Colton, Berton, St. Martin's, 
Chertham, Brook, and Hollingbourn, all manors of the same.’ 

“Tfso, my Lord, it sems as if Vineyards were then planted, 
and in fashion; and this circumstance, with the imperfect Roll 
in the time of Edward IL. furmerly mentioned, seems to confirm, 
there being a Vineyard at Croydon in those days. 

“Yhope your Grace will not be displeased with this short 
auecdote; and I beg leave further to asure your Lordship, that 
nothing gives me more pleasure, than when I am so lucky as to 
find any thing that can improve the imperfect account which 1 
have had the honour of compiling of the Palace of Croydon. 

«T have the honour, &e. &c. Anp. Cotter Ducare.” 


“ My Lorn, Nov, 2, 1756. 

“1 was this day informed by Mr. Skelton, Register of the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of London, that he had orders 
from his Lordship to present one printed copy of his Book rela- 
ting to Options t to-morrow (being the first day of our ‘Term) 
to every Advocate in Doctors Commons ; and, as 1 think it my 
indispensable duty, take the liberty of troubling your Grace with 
this Letter, to acquaint you with it. As this-matter, my Lord, 
is of the highest importance to your See of Canterbury, permit 
me to assure your Grace, (hat no diligence or application is 
wanting on my side towards the finishing of the Indexes of your 
Registers, J am now, my Lord, got to the eleventh, 1 mean 
the first part of Archbishop Chicheley’s Register ; and a short 
time will, I hope, bring me to that of Cardinal Pole. 

“It willthen, my Lord, be an easy matter to throw all that 
appears in them relating to Options under one head, 1 mean for 
your own use; but J am humbly of opinion (with submission 
to your Grace's better judgment), that nothing of that sort can 
be done, till 1 have gone through the old Registers, and have the 


* Dart's History of Canterbury. + P.145. 
2 See before, in the Memoirs of Dr. Nath. Forster, p. 297. 
happines 
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happiness to arrive at that of Cardinal Pole, which will, I 
dare say, be in a very few months. I have the honor to re- 
main, with the most profound respect, &c. &c. A.C. Ducaren.,” 
Mr. Wittiam Herrine to Dr. Ducanex. 
« Worry Sir, Bolton-Percy, June 22, 1760. 

“ My father was favoured with your Letter, which had been 
answered sooner, but his hands are so weak he is scarce able to 
write at all; and, as I do not now live at York, he was obliged to 
wait an opportunity of seeing me, and furnishing me with a 
Proper answer to your application. He presents his respects to 

ou, and is sorry it is not in his power to assist your worthy and 

nevolent intentions in such a manner as his ingenious friend 
Mr. Hall thought he might be able todo. The good Archbishop 
and he were brought up together almost from their infancy, but 
parted early in life; for in the year 1713 he left his Grace at 
Bene’t College, pursuing his studies. They had always a constant 
correspondence and strict friendship, having loved as brethren ; 
but he cannot say he could upon recollection, or from the many 
Letters he has, pick up any thing worth communicating to you 
to answer the end you propose, Su far my good parent, who 
desires I will make an apology for his inability to write. _ 

“« As to printing a thing of this kind, or any thing élse re- 
lating to him, or even re-printing his Sermons ; it would be so 
expressly contrary to his injunctions and dying request to us, 
that, J am persuaded, no true Friend of his Grace's, when in- 
formed of it, would desire to do it ; but, as what you kindly pro- 
pose conies not at all, I think, within his intentions, no one of the 
family could have any objection to it, 

“ It was I that that troubled you about my friend's living in 
Wales ; and you was so good as to acquaint me that you could not 
find any thing material relating to it. The name of the parish is 
Llanrwst, asmalt market-town in Denbighshire ; and of the worthy 
Rector, Mr. Jones. As I suppose, you may have looked more 
minutely into the Surveys in making an Index, if any thing should 
appear relating to the said parish, and you will be so good as to 
send it to Mr. Jones at Llanrwst in Denbighshire, I shall esteem it 
asa favour. We truly rejoiced at your call to Canterbury, where 
Thope you found and left our worthy Friend Mr. Hall well. If 
you ever travel Northward, it would give us great pleasure to see 
you here, within three miles of Tadcaster, Mrs Herring joins 
in respects with, Sir, your most. obliged, W. Herainc.” 

[Archbishop Herring had three Nephews, amongst whom he 
divided his Library. One of these was the Rev. John Herring, 
Rector of Great Mongeham, Kent; to which he was presented 
in January 1757, a very short time before his Uncle's death. 
He had been admitted at Bene’t Cellege, Cambridge, 1748; 
proceeded B. A. 1752; M.A. 17555 and married to his second 
wife, 1770, a daughter of George Lynch, M.D. He died Sept. 
22, 1802.—Of Thoinas, another Nephew, who was Rector of 
Chevening, and died at Kensington in 1774, see vol. IJ. p. 536.] 

The 
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was born in London in 1716. Of his parents little 
is known. His father is said to have occasionally 
resided at an old house at Poplar, which had a 
large hanging garden and a building at the bottom ; 
and this, tradition reported, had been the Labora- 
tory of Sir Richard Steele. Mr. Hall was sent early 
to Eton, admitted on the foundation in 1729; and 
elected to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1735, where 
of course he became a Fellow in 1738; B. A. 1740; 
M.A.1744. Being recommended by Dr. Chapman 
to Archbishop Potter, his Grace appointed him his 
Librarian at Lambeth in 1748, on the resignation 
of Mr. Jones. In that station be continued till the 
death of his Patron in 1749; when Archbishop 
Herring, who succeeded to the Primacy, being sen- 
sible of his merit, not only continued him in that 
office, but, on his taking orders, appointed him one 
of his Chaplains ; and, in April 1750, collated him 
to the Rectory of Harbledown (vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Thomas Herring to the Rectory of 
Chevening). In November 1752, the Archbishop 
collated him also to the Vicarage of Herne, which 
he held by dispensation ; to which his Grace after- 
wards added the Sinecure Rectory of Orpington, in 
the Deanry of Shoreham, one of his Peculiars. At 
this period his connexion with Dr. Ducarel (soon 
after his successor as Librarian) first commenced ; 
and their epistolary intercourse was frequent *, 
* « Rey, Sir, May 18, 1754. 

«I beg leave to return you many thanks for the civilities you 
was pleased to shew me at Croydon, and hope you will excuse 
the liberty a Schoolfeliow takes of troubling you with this, when 
I inform you it is to obtain some information concerning the 
History of Croydon Palace. 

“« At the East end of the Hall+ are the King’s Arms; and to 
them are joined, on the dexter side, the arms of St. Edmond; 


of which, having no sketch, I beg leave to ask you whether 
they are, Gules, a cross fleury Or, between four Cornish chougha 


+ These Armis are engraved in the History of Croydon, Plate V. p. 66. 
proper 
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In 1756, Mr. Hall vacated Herne, on being pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of East Peckham by the Dean 
and Uhapier of Canterbury, by whum he was much 
esteemed, having greatly assisted their Auditor in 


proper (which, by the bye, is false heraldry); or are they, Or, a 
cross fleury within an orl of martlets (five in nunber). My rea- 
son for asking is, that, if they prove to he the former, they are 
the arms of St. Edmond, and if the jatter, those of (St.) Ed- 
ward the Confessor, which is a thing previously to be known ; 
the arms of the Confessor you will find in Speed's ‘ History of 
Great Britain.’ 1 believe 1 have found out when and by whom 
the King's Arms were placed in the Great Hall. The arms im- 
mediately under them are those of Archbishop John Stafford. 
J fully intended to have taken an account of all the arms in the 
Hall and Palace, and the names of the several Archbishops they 
belonged to. Rut, not having an opportunity of. effecting it, I 
can only say, that if I could be so happy as to obtain such an 
account, it would be of infinite service to me, and would greatly 
help to illustrate the History of that Palace, a thing I very much 
desire. The view I had of this Palace was a very great satisfac- 
tion to me, and has afforded me some useful hints of the age of 
several of the buildings. 

“* When you come to town, and if you will do me the pleasure 
to call upon me at Doctors Commons, I will entertain you with 
a good many curiosities relating to the History and Antiquities 
of England, and shall moreover be heartily glad to see you. 

« Be pleased to present my duty to his Grace, A.C. Ducaren.” 

«© Dear Sir, East Peckhum, dug. 29, 1757. 

« As} think I am able to answer the question in your Letter 
of the 23rd instant, Iam glad you did not mention it to any 
other person; and you will permit me to assure you, once for 
all, that you may depend on my keeping any secret which you 
shall please to entrust me with. 

“You know the Archbishops in former days were always 
attended by a Registrer, or Writer of their Acts, who had an 
office in each of the Palaces where the Archbishops resided. 
Thus in Reg. Islip, f. 110. a. we find, Camera Registrarii apud La 
Forde; and so long as this officer, or his deputy, attended the 
Archbishops, and made a part of their Family, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Register Books remained in his custody in one 
part of the Archbishop's Palaces proper for that purpose. But, 
when this office came to be executed by a person residing at 
Doctors Commons, the Register Books were removed to an 
office in that place, where they remained, 1 think, until the 
time of Archbishop Tenison, who ordered that they should be 
returned to Lambeth, In the Record Room there, as it is 
called, are several papers which were sent from Doctors Com- 
mons, there not being room for them in the Register’s office. 

From 
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digesting many of the Records, Charters, &c. pre- 
served in their Registry. In return, the late Dr. 
Walwyn (one of the Prebendaries, who vacated 
that Vicarage) was collated by the Archbishop to the 


From the time this office came to be executed by a Deputy, or 
with an assistant, the term ‘ Registrarius principalis' was used. 
to distinguish the chief Registrer from his substitutes ; although 
1 am inclined to think it mav bear another sense ; and supposing, 
which I conceive to have been the case, that the Archbishops 
employed several Registrers, independent of each other, for dif- 
ferent purposes, the title of principal might be given, as an 
honourable mark of distinction, to one of them whose business 
it was to record the Acts of the greatest consequence. I have 
met with somewhere, but not having my papers with me I can’t 
recollect in what Register, ‘ Officium Registrarii Curie audient’ 
Domini,’ which has long lain dormant, and which I presume is 
not worth the reviving, The principal Registrer, when I first 
went to Lambeth, was Mr. Haynes, who opened his patent for 
the admission of Mr. Potter and Mr. Gibson, upon whose lives 
the patent for that office now depends ; and if you compare their 
patent with the oldest grants of Registrarii principales, 1 am per- 
suaded you will find that they at present enjoy the same office, 
After the extraordinary pains you have taken to the great service 
of the See of Canterbury, I should hope you would be in no dan- 
ger of having the Library taken from you, especially considerin, 
that it will be no easy matter for a succeeding Archbishop to find 
another person so well qualified for the care of it. But, if you 
are apprehensive that the great and very useful work which you 
have undertaken will not be properly considered. after you have 
finished it, it is in your power to keep it, as a pledge, in your own 
hands as long as you may find it convenient to do so. Tam glad 
to hear you continue to make so great a progress in it; and you 
are certainly right to lose no time in bringing it down to the 
period you have fixed, and in preparing your rongh drafts ; but 
as for the fair copies, I think you should not be in too much 
haste in partiug with them out of your hands, I have met with 
so many interruptions, that this is the third time I have set down 
to write to vou since the receipt of your last favour, which will 
account for my being so long in going through Islip’s Register, 
1 am far from being tired with it; on the contrary, it has given 
me great entertainment ; and as I expected, { have discovered 
some things which I apprehend will be of use towards settling 
the dispute concerning Options ; and I have found references to 
some others, which will probably answer the same purpose ; and 
if you should be of the same opinfon, I shall be obliged to you 
for copies of them; viz. Professiones Episcoporum Assaven. & Cov. & 
Lych.—What I am going to mention I quote by memory ; but I 
think Archbishop Winchelsey, in his monition to the Bishop of 
St. 
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Rectory of Great Mongeham, void by the. death of 
Mr. Byrch. On the death of Archbion Herring in 
1757, Mr. Hall resigned the Librarianship of Lam- 
beth * ; and from that time resided + chiefly at Har- 


St. David's, lays great stress upon this particular. He begins 
with saying, Cum vos ratione nove creationis & PROFESSIONIS 
vestre teneamini ; and mentions it as an aggravation of the Bishop's 
Refusal, that he was immemor Proressicnts. | should therefore 
think it would be of service to collect all that remains in the 
Registers relating to this matter. 

«© The Bishop of London pretends that the Right of Option 
was a privilege granted by, or at least derived from, the Popes 
to the Archbishops. J have observed that the Archbishops have 
been very careful to insert in their Registers the favours they re- 
ceived from the Popes: and, in order to give a negative proof 
that the Option was not one of them, it may be proper to specify 
the several Papal powers which were delegated to them, and for 
this reason I should be glad to know the contents of Clementis VI, 
Bulla Privilegiorum, in f. 1. of Islip’s Register. I have not met 
with an Option, in the sense in which you use it in your Letters, 
before Warham's time. The Bishop of London, says it was then 
first granted by Deed; but I think I am able to prove the con- 
trary ; which was all I meant when J talked to you on that 
subject. In my present situation I have few opportunities of 
hearing any news ; but I shall always be obliged to you for any 
relating to Lambeth, and the Library in particular. I am glad 
to hear that Mrs. Ducarel and yourself have recovered your health; 
and wishing you both a long enjoyment of it, | Henry Hau.” 

* In which he was succeeded by Dr. Ducarel. 

+ That he was not, however, inattentive to what was passing 
at Lambeth and at Croydon, the following Letters will testify : 

*« Dear Sir, Harbledowne, Mar. 17; 1758, 

« | wrote to Mr. Vade ¢ very soon after I received the favour of 
your last Letter, and desired him to wait upon you, which I pre- 
sume he has done. If he should not approve of the scheme, 
perhaps his Curate, Mr. Greenhill, may.undertake the business, 
as he has a good fortune, which will enable him to support the 
expence which may attend it, and besides has several friends to 
recommend him to the Archbishop. But Warlingham is so 
conveniently situated with respect to Croydon, that I should 
think it would be very agreeable to Mr. Vade, especially if the 
expence of obtaining it should be no more than you apprehend 
it will be. Harris’s Presentations, which you have discovered, 

+ John Vade, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1743; M.A. 1747. He 
had a dispensation in Jan. 1755, to hold the Vicarage of Croydon with that 
of St. Nicholas in Rochester; and married, in that year, May 22, Miss 
Wareham. He died June 9, 1765, aged 42; and was buried in the South 
aile of Croydon Chureh, where a flat stone records only his name and the 
date of his death. 

seem 
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bledown ina large house, which he hired, afterwards 
the seat of Robert Mead Wilmot, esq. Soon after the 
death of Archbishop Herring, Mr. Hall was pre- 
sented by his executors to the Treasurership of the 


seem to make the matter very clear; and I think Mr. Vade 
may at least proceed as far as to take the opinion of some emi- 
nent Counsel on the case, and try what effect it would have 
upon the Patron. If it shall be plainly made to appear to 
Mr. Atwood, that he has usurped the right of Patronage, 
he may perhaps be induced to give up his claim, without 
a law-suit, so far as not to insist upon it for the future. But, 
supposing Mr. Smith to be related to him, or a person for whom 
he may have a particular regard, he may nevertheless be unwill- 
ing to have him deprived of the Living, ‘his obstacle, how- 
ever, may, I think, be easily removed, Mr. Vade is possessed of 
the Vicarage of St. Nicholas in Rochester, which he must neces~ 
sarily quit upon his being instituted to another Cure; and perhaps 
he may have interest enough with the Patron, the Bishop af Ro- 
chester, to gain his Lordship’s consent to an exchange for 
Warlingham, I presume Mr. Smith + will find it more for his in- 
terest to accept of this exchange, than to run the hazard of a 
law-suit, which may leave him without any preferment; and Me. 
Atwood may be satisfied with his remaining in quiet possession 
of something, though not so considerable as what he intended 
for him, Nothing then will remain to be done, but for Mr, Vade 
to resign the Vicarage of St. Nicholas ; for Mr. Smith to be in- 
stituted, which will vacate Warlingham; and for Mr. Vade to 
succeed him there on the Archbishop's presentation. This ig 
what I hinted in my letter to Mr, Vade, and informed him 
would acquaint you with. 

“T desired him to let you know that I met with more difficulty 
in getting the list than 4 expected. The Dean, to whom 1 
found it necessary to apply, upon my first mention of the mat- 
ter to him, in a very obliging manner gave his consent to my 
searching the books ; but afterwards, recollecting that they bee 
longed to the whole body, and contained several matters of their 
private concern, he was in doubt whether he could permit me te 
inspect them without consulting the Chapter. Of this 1 wag 
informed by the Auditor, Mr. Halford, who was of the same 
opinion ; but I soon satisfied him that what I enquired after 
could not do the least prejudice to the Church, and that I desired 
to see the books for no other reason than to save him the trouble 
of examining them. All difficulties being thus removed, I only 
waited til Mr. ‘Halford was at leisure to attend me. He has a 
great deal of business in his profession, besides what he does for 
the Dean and Chapter; and the weather had been so cold, until 


+ Rev. dohn Smith, then Rector of Warlingham ; vol. I, pp. 95. 743. 
within 
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Cathedral of Wells, one of his Grace’s Options. 
He was also, at tirst, a competitor for the Precentor- 
ship of Lincolu, an Option of Archbishop Potter 
(which Dr. Richardson gained in 1760 by a Decree 


within these few days, that neither of us could venture to stay in 
the audit-room for so long a time as our search wonld take up. 
The inclosed lists contain the result of our enquiry, which, though 
imperfect, was. made with great exactness. 1 could find no 
Registers from 1551 to 1574, nor from 1607 to 1660, 1 sup- 
pose they were destroyed when the audit-room was burnt, for 
many of those which are left retain visible marks of the fire, and 
are in part consumed by it. 1 was obliged to tel] Mr. Halford for 
whose use the lists were designed ; and it was well that I did, 
since, upon mentioning your name, he declined accepting any fee 
or gratuity for his trouble, of which he had not a little. He has 
a brother, a Clergyman, Lecturer of Camberwell, who, as he 
says, knows you, and by whom you may apply to him on any 
future occasion, But you have it in your own power to do him an 
agreeable piece of service, which may engage him to give you 
any information in his power. In the MS Library there is a 
bundle of papers, unbound, containing the Parliament Survey 
of the Impropriate Rectories belonging to the Church of Canter- 
bury, a copy of which would be a very acceptable present to Mr. 
Halford, who is a curious man, and a very sensible one, and may 
have it in his power to make you very ample amends for that 
favour.—The Motion was just upon the point of beiny made,iwhen 

it was once more put off until the first seal after the Holidays, 
* We don’t hear that the time is fixed for the Archbishop's Vi- 
sitation. You may easily Jearn, before any public notice is given, 
who will be appointed to preach before him on that occasion , I 
hope his Grace will have no thought of honouring me with his 
commands; but, lest he should, I must beg the favour of you 
to get me excused. I am ready for another Register, if you 
please to send it ; and will go on with the affair of the Options 
as fast as possible. I should be sorry to lay that consideration 
aside by having my attention diverted to another subject. Mr. 
Gostling, one of the Minor Canons of Canterbury, desired me to 
present his compliments to you. Tne Library is indebted to him 
for the Catalogue of Charte Miscellanee, which I lent to Mr. 
Carte. He found it among the papers of our predecessor Dr. 

Wilkins. I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, Henny Hat.” 

<< Dear Sir, Harbledowne, May 1, 1758. 
«Tam obliged to you for your kind enquiry after my health. 
Tam, I thank God, the better in that respect for coming into 
“this country, though there is still a great deal of room for 
improvement: it will always be a pleasure to me to hear that 
you enjoy yours. I presume you know that Bell Harry is 
never tolled except at the death of an Archbishop, or a greater 
person. 
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of the House of Lords); but soon withdrew his claim, 
well grounded as it seemed. His learning and abi- 
lities were great, but not superior to his modesty ; 
and by his singular affability he obtained the love 


person. ‘The Dean *, without waiting, as I presume, for any 
directions, by his own authority ordered what was usual and 
proper to be done; and accordingly Bell Hurry was tolled for 
two hours in the forenoon of the same day on which the 
messenger arrived with the news of the Archbishop's ¢ death. 
The mourning is within the province of the Sacrist (which 
* office is executed in turns by the Minor Canons) ; and, after it is 
removed, he takes it for his fee.. I think the Pulpit is never hung, 
but a stall only, on the death of a Prebendary, and the Throne in 
case of that of the Archbishop. ‘This custom was partly com- 
plied with on the late occasion, and the Throne was covered 
with black cloth; but, though the Sacrist sent word, that it was 
always adorned with escutcheons (three is the usual number), 
not one was sent down, nor would they let him have the impres- 
sion of the Archbishop's Seal in order to their being painted at 
Canterbury. ‘The people there suppose the Archbishop had no 
arms; but the matter may be much better accounted for, by 
considering it as part of an ceconomical system. It is said that, 
when the body of Bishop Kennett was going to be buried, his 
widow mounted a jadder with her apron full of escutcheons, 
and pinned them upon the hearse herself. Before I have done 
with the late Archbishop, I should tell you, that, as President of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel, the minutes of the 
monthly meetings were sent to him. I believe they are to be 
found complete, during the times of his two immediate prede- 
cessors, in the box which stands between the two presses in the 
Library by the fire-place ; ard 1 suppose Mrs. Hatton, upon 
being acquainted with this, will deliver up those which she may 
have in her hands. Pray bow are the Options disposed of ? 
My Attorney sent me word, that the Archbishop's death made 
him think it unnecessary to trouble you with an account of: 
the Motion in Dr. Richardson’s case; and besides, as Mr. 
Secker attended it, he supposed the present Archbishop would 
hear the particulars of it from him, If you don’t know what 
passed on that occasion, and have any curiosity to be informed 
of it, such accounts as I have received will be at your service. 
«JT am quite at leisure to enter upon Langham. 1 think his 
Register is one of the least; 1 will, however, engage to return 
it within any time you shall please to prescribe, aud shall be glad 
of it as soon as possible. I don’t know of any material interrup- 
tion I shall meet with, unless the present Archbishop should 


* Dr. John Lynch ‘was Dean of Canterbury from Jan. 1733-4 till his 
death, May 25, 1760. 
+ Dr. Matthew Hutton, who died in 1758. 


think 
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and esteem of all who knew hinj. His charita- 
ble attention to his poor parishioners, especially 
when. they. were ill, was constant and exemplary. 
At Archbishop Secker’s Primary Visitation at Can- 


think of me on the same occasion as [ suspected his late Grace 
might have done, You may probably obtain a list of the 
Preachers from the Seerstary, befove it is made public, or any 
one has been wrote to; and if you should find my name in it, I 
shall be much obliged to you if you will use your endeavours to 
get me excused. ; 

“ As things have turned out, I think it is very well that 
Warlingham was filled on Mr. Atwood’s presentation, for if the 
Archbishop had died during the vacancy, I suppose the present 
Archbishop would have been precluded, by the intervention of 
the Crown's right, from prosecuting the affair, I have not heard 
from Mr, Vade since I wrote to him by your, direction, and I 
don’t know whether he would have undertaken the business. 

“The only Map of this Diocese which I have is pasted upon 
a cloth with several others, and cannot be taken off without being 
torn in peices. 1 am very sorry it is not in a condition to be 
sent to you. It was one of a number which were presented to 
Archbishop Herring, I believe, by the Suciety of Antiquaries. 
Mr. Vade had another of them, and the remainder which was 
left at_ the Archhishop's death was divided between Mr. Samuel 
and Mr. Join Herring, to whom bis Grace left his books, It 
Mr. John Herring, who lives at South Lambeth, has not dis- 
posed of those which came to his share, you may probably pro- 
cure one from him. It is reported at Canterbury, that the Arch- 
deacon is to have the next vacant stall in that Church, and that 
Dr. Potter isto succeed to the Deanry. 1 am, dear Sir, your 








very sincere and obliged humble servant. Henny Hau.” 
« DearS, . Harbledowne, Aug. 14, 1758. 


« Having finished Whittlesey’s Register, which you will receive 
herewith, I shall be ready for another as soon as you please to 
favour me with it.* I find this Archbishop founded a chantry in 
the church of St. Nicholas, Harbledowne. If the instrument of 
Ordjnation is a short one, (Reg. Wittlesey, 51, b,) I shall be 
obliged to you if you will let yourclerk copy it for me at his 
leisure. The land formerly belonging to it is in Lay hands ; there 
‘were built upon it nine or ten cottages, inhabited by poor people, 
who consider themselves as extra-parochial, and are under no 
sort of government by minister, overseer of the poor, or other 
like officer. I presume it was antiently a part of the parish of 
St. Nicholas aforesaid, all the tithes whereof are appropriated to 
Eastbridge Hospital in Canterbury. Perhaps in Bishop Gibson's 
will you may find something relating to those papers, which, 
after his death, were deposited in Lambeth Library. 

« The 
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terbury, in 1758, Mr. Hall was “ pitched upon” 
(his Grace’s official expression):to preach before him 
at St. Margaret's church, which he did from Acts 
xvii. 21. Hedied a bachelor, at Harbledown, Nov. 


«¢ The Printed Books in the Library formerly belonged, as 
appears by the arms on many of them, to the Abps. Whitgift, 
Bancroft, Abbot, Sheldon, and Tenison ; and I should imagine 
that the MSS. were of their collecting. You may probably learn 
some particulars from their respective wills, Only part of Abp. 
Tenison’s books are at Lambeth; the rest are “in the Library in 
St. Martin's Lane. Abp. Sancroft intended to have left his very 
valuable collection of books to his successors, and had actually 
placed them in the Library for that purpose ; but, being offended 
with his deprivation, he removed them, and gave them to Ema- 
nue! College in Cambridge. This anecdote is in a MS, of Mr. 
Wharton's, which was lent, I think, by Dr. Birch to Abp. Her- 
ring, from whom I heard it. Abp. Sancroft made a Catalogue 
of the MSS, at Lambeth, which I enquired after some years ago, 
but'to no purpose. I have inclosed an answer to a Letter which 
I wrote to Oxford on that occasion. The MS Catalogues therein 
mentioned may, perhaps, be worth consulting. The Catalogue 
of the Printed Books (now in the MS Library at Lambeth), 
formed on the plan of the Bodleian Calalogue, is of Bp, Gibson's 
hand-writing. Dr. Wilkins made a fair copy from it in three 
volumes (now in the lower Library at Lambeth). 

“ As to our Predecessors, the first 1 have heard of is Mr Paul 
Colomiez *. He says in the Colomesiana (inter Scaligeriana, &c. & 
Amsterdam, 1740. tom. 1. p. 627.) ‘La Maison de Colomiez en 

’ Bearn, d’od je suis sorti, porte de Geules, un Chatedu sommg 
de trois Tours d’ Argent.’ His Works are printed in one volume 
in quarto, I forget whether it be in the Library or not ; but 
he will find there Pauli Colomesii Observationes Sacre +. What 1 

ave is the fourth edition in 1@mo, London, 1688, and licensed 
by Dr. Needham, Chaplain to Abp. Sancroft, Mart. 1, 1687. The 
dedication is to Bp. Compton of London, dated Rupellz, kal. 
Mart. 1679; from whence I conjecture that he was not at that 
time in the Archbishop's family. I suppose Bayle’s Dictionary 
may afford you a further account of him, and of Du Moulin, 1 
believe Mr. Gibson was some years in Abp. Tenison’s family be~ 
fore he was appointed Chaplain. The Registrer of the Faculties, I 
presume, can inform you when he was invested with that office. 

* Paul Colomiez, or Colomesins, a learned French Protestant, was ap 
pointed Librarian by Abp. Sancroft ; but was preceded by the celebrated 
teary Wharton. See Dr Ducarel’s * History of Lambeth Palaae,” p. 67. 

+ Under the Licence of Dr. Needham, which is dated 1 March, 1687, 
in Mr. Bindley’s copy of the ‘* Ob-ervationes Sacre” of Colomesius, and 
which once was the property of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, is written 
ip a contemporary hand, ‘* Minimé tamen probavit Palatium Lambetha- 
num que author habet (pp. 130, 131) Anabaptictis faventia; prodennte 
ibro sine justa lestione et animadversione Capellani, ut ibidem didici.” 

Vou. LX ¥ The 
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2, 1763, inthe 47th year of his-age, after a shott 
illness, occasioned by a violent swelling in the neck, 
which could not be accounted for by the eminent 
physicians who attended him. 

He was buried under the communion-table, at 
Harbledown church, without any epitaph. 


The list which I have sent you of his preferments is imperfect. 
He was made Archdeacon of Surrey in 1710, He published. seve~ 
ral books, as no doubt you know. Dr. Wilkins did not live to 
finish all his Works. He once told me that he intended to publish 
the New Testament in all the modern languages, and had almost 
completed his Collection for that purpose. 1 don’t know the ex- 
act time when either he or Mr. Ott were made Librarians, Mr. 
Jones was appointed on Abp. Potter's going to reside at Lambeth ; 
and I succeeded him, March 10, 1741-2. Mr. Ott was persuaded 
to exchange his Sussex Living, by the Duke of Newcastle, for 
another, so much to his disadvantage, that it is thought to have 
hastened his end. I suppose you will consult * as many of the 
Lives of the Archbishops, as have been published. In the time 
of the Archbishops Wake and Potter, Du Moulin’s picture 
hung in the presence-chamber over the door going into the 
guard-room, and that of Sir John Cook in the long-gatlery. The 
arms of Cardinal Kemp and two or three more were put up by 
Abp. Herring ; 1 found them in a cupboard in the Library. 

“ ‘The following particulars are taken from Dr. Edward Teni- 
son’s Letters, on Abp. Wake’s demand for Dilapidations: ‘ The 
wharf is supposed to be as uld as the foundation of the house, 
which was laid about the year 1194, if it was not laid before. 
The repair of it laid at 10281, Os. 6d. Since Abp. Sancroft built 
the new kitchen, the old one has not been used asa kitchen, but 
as a passage-room.—‘ Abp. Tenison erected a rabbit-house, 
without being authorized by a Royal Licence. He laid out above 
g000l. at Croydon. 00/. a year was the least he laid out in re- 
pairs. Disbursements for repairs in about 17 years, besides 
what was paid by his Grace himself 34211. 12s.—Sum demanded 
by Abp. Wake for dilapidations 34691. Arbitrators, Lord Chief 
Justice King and Dr, Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches; 3d Re- 
feree the Bishop of Litchtield.. ‘The two first decreed 28004. to 
be paid to the Abp.—Great guard-room. Most of the frames for 
arms, and their pegs, are rotten. Repairing the frames and 
pins for arms there, 15s.’ Some of the old musquets and bandi- 
Jeers remained during Abp. Potter's time in the burying-ground, 
the wall whereof was pulled down by Abp. Herring, and the 
arms disposed of [ know not how. 

* ‘The two Letters in Latin which I have sent you belong to 
the Moravians. They were deposited in the Library some years 
ago, and I gase a receipt for them, A sight of your “‘ History of 
Lambeth” would give great pleasure to yours, Hewry Have.” 

¥ Preparatory to the History of “ Lambeth Palace.” i 
Letrers 
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Lerrers from Dr. Ricuarp Bewtiey, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Dr. Henry Sixe. 


“To Mr. Professor Sixe *, at Trinity College, in Cambridge. 
“Sir, March 31, 1760, 
“‘T have sent you, in a deal box, by the carrier, the whole num- 
ber, 20 copies, of the Armenian Grammar. What you sell, are 
to be to each of us in proportion. Your two Dutch books are 
likewise added; and a few odd sheets, to perfect the Exemplar 
you had before. Pray tell Professor Cotes +, that the beok in your 
parcel, directed to him, is presented him by Sir Isaac New- 
ton; let him read it over with care, and { will tell him further 
of it in a particular letter. The bundle of wooden cuts were 
found by Sir Isaac in his study, some of which he thinks may 
belong to the future sheets of his book. In. the printed book 
are folded the MS sheets that Sir Jsaag has tow finished. Let 
me hear from you or him of the receipt of this parcel, : 
“1 hope you have done about the Arabic Geographer, what 
Mr. Reland ¢ in his letter desired of you. . 
“* Yours, in haste, at ten at night, Ri. Banrury," 
«To Dr, Henry Sikz, at Mr. Martin’s, over-against -Hunger- 
: ford-market, in the Strand, London, 
« Dear Siz, Trin. Coll. July 7, 1706. 
««{ have sent you inclosed, one to Dr, Mill §, and another to 
Dr. Hudson || the Public Library-keeper; which you will please to 
deliver yourself. Here has been a gentleman of Coningsberg 
(Regiomontum) late from Holland witha Letter from Mr. Reland, 
which I here send you, and two Exemplaria of the Oratio upon 
Bauddri, one for you, and another for me. Here are likewise 
two books from Rome, from Dom. Passiunzeus; one for you, and 
another for me, These will stay till you return. In the mean 
time I wish you all health and happiness ; being your affectionate 
Friend and servant, Ri. Bewtiey. 
“ Here are no other Letters for you. [have not yet seen the 
. Epistotam dulcissimam, 1 will write to Mr. Reland, RB. 
To Dr. Henry Srxz, at Mr. Martin's. ‘ 
« Dear Siz, Trinity Coll, July 26.* 
“I send you inclosed another Letter from Holland, and desire 
you to convey this to Mr. Hemsterhuis, whom I do not know how 
to send to, because he gave me no directions. I feared he might 
* Henry Svke, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, LL.D. (Regiis 
Comitiis) 1705 ; Hebrew Professor 17051712. : 
t+ Of this profound Mathematician, see some Memoirs, and an Epitaph 
by Dr. Bentley, vol. Il. p. 128. kK 
+ Henry Reland, Professor of Oriental Languages and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities at Utrecht, died Feb. 5, 1718, et. 42. 
§ Dr.Jobn Mill, Principal of Edmund Hall, and Greek Professor at 
Oxford; of whom see several particulars referred to in vol. VII. p, 965. * 
{| John Hadson, of Queen’s College, Oxford ; afterwards Fellow of Uni- “ 
versity College; M.A. 1684; Head Keeper of the Bodleian Library 1701; 
B. and D. D. 1718; Principal of St. Mary’s Hall 1712; died Nov. 27, 1719 ; 
and was buried in St. Mary's Church. 2 
2 * stop 
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stop the sheets of his Pollux: wherefore | immediately wrote my 
avawer. [ desire 'you to send it safely, because } have no tran- 
script of it, | will rei1um an answer to Mr. Reland, when I see 
his wo books he speaks of. Fray seal the Letter to Mr, Hem- 


sterhuis, when you send it. Jam, &c. RK. Benrtey.” 
“ To Mr. Professor Sixz, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ Deak StKe, [no date.} 


“The Letter | sent you by William Tallis was gone before 
the receipt of yours ; 1 doubt not but you will he so kind as to dis- 
patch that affair. Weexpect to have the Amsterdam Book by the 
next occasion ; but for the answer, J shall leave that to Burman : 
for I suppose | can do business semel, and nced not give a second 
blow. 1 had a Letter from Kuster by the hand of a learned Venetian 
Nobleman, who told me the chat in Holland about Phileleu- 
therns. And yet Kuster himself, in his Letter, pretends that the 
book is a very shrewd book, telum a non vulgaribus lacertis tortum; 
sed de Auctore diverse sunt sententie, Whnt is the meaning of 
this grimace? can he really doubt of the Author? as if Mr, 
Burgh did not hear him and Hemsterhuis speak of the Aythor 
without doubting. The Act that would repeal the Naturalization. 
Bill is thrown out of the House of Lords; however you have 
done very well, to take the benefit of it. My service to Friends. 

«| am yours, R. Bentiay.” 

“ To Dr. Henny Six, at Mr. Hacket's house, over-against 

Christ Church, Oxford. 
“Six, Trinity College, Aug. 16, 1706. 

“received your kind Letter, and am glad to hear you have 
met with such reception at Oxford, and particularly that you 
have employed your tine so well in searching into the Oriental 
Manuscripts there. I hope, in time, the publick will have a testi- 
Mania! of your labours by something in print. The old Arabic 
Poems, aud the Proverbs, will certainly be worth your edition, 
and bring a great honour to you, as well as benefit to Learning, 
I send you here enclosed a Letter which came hither from Dr, 
Kuster; I presumed to open it, to see if there was any thing 
telating to me, that requireda present answer. I do not wonder 
that some of the Oxford men do talk so wildly about my Horace: 
‘but their tongues are better then their pens ; and J am assured 
none of them will write against my Notes. They have had 
enough of me, ard hereafter will let me alone. Perhaps some 
little bantering bouk may come out incognito in English; but that 
none dare write in Latin, and set his true name to it, I am mo- 
Yally certain. However, if any one should do so, he has mny free 
leave—Quisque suo periculo: 

“Aaaus ibvtesl. axd 2 Exlopos foxe0 yitens. 

*¥ have printed three new sheets in it this last fortnight, and 
T hope shall go on to finish by next spring. You seem to have 
promised my notes to Dr. Kuster upon Hesychius absolutely ; 
whereas you know I did it conditionally, provided he would print 
it at Cambridge. Your friends here are all well; I wish you 
couch happiness till I vee you, R. Barrier 

‘he 
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The MARMOR SANDVICENSE. 


‘The Subject of the “ Marmor Sandvicense” (vul. IV. p. 497.) 
will be considerably ilhtstrated by the following Letter from Dr. 
Taylor (addressed probably to ‘Dr. Askew): printed from the 
Autograph, preserved by Dr. Lort, and now im the possession of 
my kind and indefatigable Friend Mr. Bindley: 

“ Dean Siz, Doctors Commons, Nov. %, 174%. Bs 

«The moment I was taking horse for London I received the 
favour of yours, which I left with Mr. Brooke; and leave the 
consideration of what belongs to me particularly in it, till I go 
to Cambridge again. "I shall now lay before you a new subject. 
In the year 1739 Lord Sandwich brought with him from Athens 
a Marble of great antiquity and great singularity. The age is 
ascertained to be higher than any Greek or Roman inscription 
excepting the Sigan, and perhaps the Teiorum Dire, and one or 
two lists of names of little account in Spon and Montfaucon. 
It is of the Louth Olympiad, and consequently earlier than the 
Parian Chronicle by upwards of a complete century. Its sin- 
gularity, besides that of its contents and orthography, is 
remarkable, as it consists of the same nuinber of letters in each 
line, the one being cut ilireetly under the other with the same 
attention as we plant quincunxes, or print acrosticks, and the 
eye carried distinctly and uniformly between each row of 
letters. As to the charge of it, it is a public Register or Record 
of a Quadriennial Visitation of the Athenians held at their pro- 
vince of Delos, and a Report of their Commissioners who in- 
spected and managed the public accounts in relation to money 
received on the foot of contributions levied upon their Allies in the 
Cyclades, and dispersed in the solemnity at Delos. The first 
side contains the state of their receipts, and the sums and articles 
of payment. The second contains the state of the arrearages, 
and a rent-roll of their public, or, as 1 may call it, their 
ecclesiastical funds. 1 have drawn up a pretty large Comment 
upon it (and have collected since very considerable materials to 
be inserted in it), which my Lord has received with great satis. 
faction, and is very desirous of having it made public. The 
first draught of the Comment is in English, because J designed 
it more for information than form, and was desirous it might be 
read without great attention in order to come at the meaning. 
Whether it should appear in public in that dress, or the matro- 
nali habitu of a Roman, his Lordship has left to my choice, nor 
am I yet determined. Of all the novelties and curiosities which 
this stone contains, which indeed are many, there is nothing: 
perhaps that will be so apt to excite your attention, as the 
Athenian arithmetic or numeration : and what I have advanced 
upon that head, if not quite satisfactory, ought to mect however 
witl’a fair reception, because this is a scene that closes as soon 
asit opens, no one mark or feature being left, that I know of, in 
any book, medal, or monument, that we can compare with 
e@urs, When I dropt an apprehension of my account not eine 
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quite satisfactory, perhaps I was more scrupulous than in justice 
to myself | ought to be; for I begin to call it demonstration, or 
something little less. For consider a series of (some unusual) 
figrires expressing so many items of an account, and a sum of 
the same figures said expressly in the record to be the capital 
or sum total of those items. If my hypothesis of explaining 
these figures brings out the total to agree with an amazing 
exactness to the particulars, shall not my hypothesis be the true 
one? I have heard Dr. Byrom say that it is demonstration 
in decyphering, if you bring your cypher to bear a pertinent 
and cuherent sense, that it must be the true sense. Any one 
sense must be the sense. Then how is it in the case before us? 
Shail there be a mathematical agreement of particulars and 
totals, and yet- shall [ be mistaken in every denomination ? 
What are the odds that a sum of louis-d'ors, pistoles, crowns, 
and livres, shall be mistaken for pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and under those denominations come out as really and mathe- 
matically, as if they had been fairly cast up in their own power ? 
or rather, is it not impossible that it should be so? I ought, 
however, to inform you, that the total is entire, and some 
of the particulars a little damaged, and towards the end, or at 
the place of lowest valuation, a litde illcgible. Of which my 
hypothesis has taken some consideration, and made the visible 
.and remaining particulars fall a little, a very lite, short of the 
entire capital. If it had extended beyond it, it had been de- 
monstrably false: :f it had exactly reached it, it bad been so 
still, because of those little defects in the marble which once 
reckoned: but that it should fall short of it, and in that degree 
that I mention, a trifle, what might reasonably be imagined to 
be contained in a decreasing sum, in halfpence, as 1 may so say, 
is with me a point of great consideration. To this reflection I 
add, that in the state of the disbursements we have an account 
of a certain number of oxen bought for the sacrifice, and 
the price they cost; and this account is pravidentially entire, 
when those round about are battered and imperfect. ‘The value 
of money between the times of Solon and owr date differed 
extremely, and I think I have accounted for it. But if the 
price of oxen at the time of our date agrees with the price given 
for them in this inscription, according to my hypothesis, is nut 
this a proper confirmation of it? How oxen sold at Athens 
about the 100th Olympiad, I think I have pretty well collected, 
or, to speak more properly, inferred, from comparing together 
some passages of Plutarch, Lysias, and Menander; and that 
price agrees with the price recorded here to a halfpenny. 

“ By the help of this Marble we recover the names of several 
towns, now upon record nowhere else: what is most re- 
markable, is the recovery of a town in the Isle of Icarus, now 
called Nicaria, which is said. by Strabo or Pliny (I know not 
exactly which, having here my minutes only, and not. my 
boeks before me) to have been lost in their time, and the very: 
Memorial of it, as far as concerned the appellation, perished so 

long 
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long ago, There are two towns in that Isle, says my Author 
abovementioned, and there is a tradition of a third: by this 
account a people of little consequence, and what strengthens my 
hypothesis, their tax or payment is considerably less than any 
of the rest, as that of the Parians considerably larger, who by 
reason of their stone quarries were an opulent people in the Ar- 
chipelago. Insulam opibus elatam are the words of Corneciius 
Nepos. asasy woainorsarny nai peyicny viv Kuxacduy, the words of an 
antient: author in Stephanus Byzantinus. I need not inform, 
you that admszevercirny has a manifest:relation to their riches, not 
to any other consideration. : 
«As the gross sum of the receipts on the first:side of the stone 
contains al! the variety of figures, I have here transcribed it. 


AHMMATOS KE®@AAAION, 
ILTTTXXXXjHHAAAA EF FE FI 


where it must be noted, that the three perpendicular lines 
at the end are not so many significations as they are. lines, 
but two only, For the two former being contiguous, and 
filling the space of a singte letter only, both here and in other 
places of the Inscription, coming sometimes before and some- 
times after the single perpendicular, must manifestly have a 
distinct consideration and value, What engages me most, is 
the figure between these and A. For, though I can pronounce 
with some assurance that it is expressive of the Obolus, I 
would fain be more acquainted with its use and function among 
the Antients, One of our great Criticks, I think Salmasius ; says 
that with the Athenians the H, with the other Greeks the + or 
half H, denoted the Aspirate, as with the Zolians the F or 
Digamma, And accordingly in some MSS. an Adspirate is so 
marked, and in some old printed books this side of the H, viz, 
} is an adspirate, the other Talenis. But this Stone, and what 
1 have to observe hereafter, sufficiently confutes Salmasius; for 
it is plain the Athenians used both figures at thesame time. In 
some Athenian coins of good antiquity, and in some Sicilian 
ones, I find the same figure at the head of a word, loco adspira~ 
tionis. In a Doric inscription, published by Maittaire, and 
which you have by you, it is an adspirate or lenis indifferently,” 
in the same manner as the olian digamma, which seemed to 
have no regard to adspiration, but waited upon all vowels in- 
differently, as is plain from several words in Hesychius, corruptly 
beginning with a single gamma, instead of a double one, from a 
chapter I have in the Lectiones Lysiace, and from Dr. Bentley's 
posthumous Homer. Vetranius Maurus ad Tacit. Annal. lib. IT. 
says that he saw at Rome a MS. of Velius Longus de Ortho- 
graphia, in the possession of one Strossius, or Stroza, where 
that Author says, “Literam novam 2 Claudio excogitari similem 
¢i note, quam pro adspiratione Greci ponunt, F.” He doubt- 
Tess means the Digamma, which that Emperor is recorded not 
to have invented, but restored. In the musical notes of the 
Antients, the Proslambanomenos, 1 think they call it, is re~ 


eres ef 
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presented by this figure, which they denominate Tai wharyiey, 
But this not at all avails us. Indeed in the Appendix to thé 
Marmora Oxoniensia (the second or third Inscription in Prideaux 
and Maittaire’s edition, beginning Aéy®- isgé;) we have this very 
figure, and 1 am apt to believe in the sane power and operation 
that it is in our Marmor Sandvicense. Nay I am persuaded the 
whole stone was very similar to ours, but it was very inaccurately 
copied ; and a very barbarous age, an age more Gothic than 
ordinary, I mean the middle of the last century, put an. end 
to the stone itself. I fear J have wearied your patience. But 
you are one of those that are pleased Meas esse aliquid putare 
nugas, At least you see I think so, by the liberty ¥ have taken. 
Tf any thing ocvurs to you upon what I have said, I shall take 
it as a great favour from your hands. - 

“J have now before me some posthumous letters of Gisb. 
Cuper, the Burgomaster of Deventer, just published, very full 
of that erudition he was so remarkable for in_his life-time. 
Manby told me last night, that he hoped to finish Middleton's 
edition of the controverted Epistles of Cicero and Brutus (with a 

reface against Mr. Tunstall) next week. T have received fron 

lamburgh, I do not know if } mentioned this before, a little 
tract against Mr. Markland’s attempts, in my edition of Lysias, . 
towards restoring the text and sense of the New Testament. It 
gives Mr. Markland some pain, as there is an insinuation dropt 
of Socinianism being ¢ou under one of his emendations. 

. «Y have scarce left myself room to testify my respects to your 
good Lady and Family, which I do with great sincerity, or to 
subscribe myself, Dear Sir, your most obliged, &c. J.Taytor.” 





Mr. T. Rapcuirr to the Widow of Dean Moss. 
«(Mapam, London, October 8, 1730, 

« Some intimations having been given to the Gentlemen of 
Gray’s-inn, that there was a design on foot to publish a volime or 
two of your late excellent Husband's Sermons : those Gentlemen, 
and others of St, Lawrence Jewry, who were constant hearers, 
and very great admirers of his admirable preaching, have rev 
quested me, in their name, to apply to you to publish such of 
them as shall be found fittest for the public view. I need not, 
Madam, say any thing in commendation of Dean Moss his Ser= 
mons, his great abilities in the pulpit were well known to the 
world; aid jt is zenerally agreed, by the most judicious part of 
mankind, that his Discourses, if in print, would be the best that 
this age has produccd ; and u great loss it would be to the world to 
bé deprived of them, at this time especially, when such Dis- 
courses are so much wanted. It is needless, I persuade myself, 
Madam, to use any other arguments with you for their publica- 
tion ; and doubt not these will prevail more than any other con- 
sideration ; as you are a Lady whose general character and in- 
clinations are to de good, thereby you will lay great obligations 
on all the Dean's Friends and acquaintance, and others his ade 
tmirers, but none more than, Madam, 

«© Vonix mast humble servant. Tuo, Rapcuirr.” 
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Lerrer from Rev. Rocer Pickerine to an intimate 
Frienp, on the Education of his Son. 


« Sin. Enfield Chase, Aug. 25, 1749. 

Pursuant to the late proposal F took the liberty to make to 

ou, of offering my thoughts on the Education of your Son; I 

g leave to submit to your consideration the following parti- 
culars. 

« Education, I conceive, the communicating to youth such 
parts of knowledge as may give a right direction to their morals, 
and may enable them to appear with usefulness and reputation in 
that character which on mora! probability they are likely to fal up 
jn life. Whether the public, or private mode of communicating 
such parts of knowledge to youth, be the fittest to answer the ends 
of Education, has been too long the subject of dispute for me to 
venture to determine. Each hath advantages which the other 
wants; yet, were the morals secure, I must own 1should give my 
preference to a public one ; but it is chiefly for this reason, that 
where there are various competitors for one and the same point, 
an ingenuous mind will conceive a spirit of emulation, the good 

_ effects of which in every part of life, but especially at our first 
setting out, it would be impertinent in me, Sir, to mention 
to you. " 

“ You have preferred the private method for yar Son; and, 
as far as my short knowledge of him will enable me to Judge, 
I know of no gentleman who has: more reason to be satisfied 
with his determination than yourself, You have been equally 
happy in your Son's capacity, and the choice of those who di- 
rected him ia the improvement of it ; for 1 can venture to assure 
you, that, as to Classical Learning, he has, at 14, more acquaint~ 
ance with it, than some I have seen sent to the University. 

* Having therefore such asubject to work upon, the trust you 
Jaave done me the honour to repose in me is considerable on both 
sides; on yours, Sir, lest the hopes you have so much reason to 
entertain of the future figure your Son may make, be disappointed 
by my want of judgment, application, or fidelity; on mine, 
lest, for want of application on his part, or of paying a due 
deference to my instructions, or by conceiving of me.as.a curb 
to his inclinations, as one hired for his service, and thereby with- 
holding that respect, esteem, and confidence, without which it 
will be impossible for any director of youth to succeed, he come 
frem my hands with such small additional iaprovement, as will 

- lay me open to the censure of those who are acquainted with his 
present proficiency. in short, Sir, your happiness as to this 
point, and my reputation, are at stake. Todo justice to both, 
is the intent of the further trouble I am giving you. I shall take 
the liberty to offer what 1 conceive the most probable metinod 
of attaining that end, which I assure you, Sir, I shall take as 
wiuch pleasure to succeed in, as yourself, I may, seat 

make 
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make use of some freedoms, which people of less judgment than 
yourself might resent ; but I am under no apprehension of hav- 
ing my meaning misconceived of. The plan J shall lay down, 
when it has received such alterations as you shall judge neces- 
sary, I will punctually keep up to, and shall expect the same 
compliance in your Son. This, being reduced to writing, will 
be a standing evidence, in my favour, or otherwise. The pre~ 
mises J have to go upon I conceive to be the following ; viz. 

“ First. Your Son, I apprehend, Sir, is intended fur none of 
the Learned Professions, any more than for business; and will 
probably appear among the Representatives of his Country. 

«Secondly. I suppose also that my concern with him ‘is not 
merely the teaching the classical languages, but, together with 
these, to observe his tempers and conduct, and to open his: mind 
to such parts of Literature, taste, and breeding, as (so far as I 
may have any acquaintance with them myself) may fit him, with- 
out the University, or Foreign Travel, for the character he is likely 
to appear in. If this, Sir, comes up to your intentiun, the plan 
Thave to offer will be founded on the premises above-mentioned. 

“From the first of which, I beg leave to observe, that the 
Classical Languages and such studies as usually attend them are, 
to besure, what a Gentleman should be acquainted with, but not 
to that accuracy as those who are brought up to some Learned 
Profession. They are the keys to various kinds of knowledge, 
and help to furnish out the Divine, the Physician, the Naturalist, 
&c.; each of which applies himself to them for their assistance in 
his particular profession, and must study them to an accuracy 
sufficient for the purpose. But the Gentleman, having no such 
immediate obligation, consults them for a more general know- 
ledge of things; and is master of them to all purposes sufficient 
for him, if he is capable by their assistance of supporting a con- 
versation or delivering his sentiments upon any topic of Polite 
Learning, so as to discover in them a competent, though not an 
accurate knowledge of the subjects he is engaged upon. This 
distinguishes the Gentleman and Scholar from the Pedant. A 
furniture of this kind is particularly serviceable in that place, 
where the whole variety of national occurrences are canvassed ; 
upon which he whose studies have been thus directed will be ca- 
pable of delivering himself to more purpose, in regard both for 
his country and reputation, than the most perfect acquaintance 
with the Languages, or any single branch of science would ena- 
ble him to do. 

«* Accordingly, Sir, my proposals, in our pursuit of the Clas- 
sical Languages and such studies as accompany them, are, 

“1, To read over with your Son the most-celebrated Authors 
in them, especially such as give us the most insight into the 
History, Manners, Policy, and Taste of the Antients: in which 
T shall be particularly careful in my endeavours, to lead hire gra- 
dually to examine by his own judgment how far their:sentiments 
and conduct deserve our regard and imitation, as well as to point 

out 
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out to him the beauties of their manner of expressing themselves, 
in order to habituate him to use his own language with pro- 
riety. ; 
ee 2. Grammar, which I find him most deficient in, must be 
paid great regard to, because it is the foundation of all Languages; 
and because, however accurately a Gentleman may deliver him- 
self by custom and imitation, without it, he will appear, before 
people of regular learning, to. his disadvantage, if any occasion 
should discover his unacquaintance with these rudiments of Li- 
terature, and possibly be suspected, on that account, as only su- 
perficial in his knowledge. 

«This will indeed make our progress at present somewhat the 
slower, but will in time proportionably advance it. 

*© 3, The turning English into Latin, which has a large share 
in Education at public schools, I must own J look upon, since thé 
French is become so universal a language, as necessary only for a 
professed Scholar. The German is, 1 believe, the only Nation 
among whom the Latin is made use of in any considerable de- 
gree; and, if I mistake not, the Secretary of that Language in the 
Secretary of State’s office among us, has little employment besides 
the dispatches to and from that country. The occasions for a 
Gentleman's writing or speaking Latin can be but very few; too 
few Iam persuaded to counterbalance that expence of time which 
must necessarily be taken up, before a man can write with ease 
and propriety in a Language that is now almost a dead one, 
and which is attended with this further difficulty, that its idiom 
differs extremely from every other now in use. Very few have 
succeeded in this branch of Learning.- Dr. Bentley, Master of. 
Trinity, used to say that-he knew but of two beside himself who 
were masters of it, which may possibly be too narrow a compu- 
tation; but F believe there are hardly ten people in England 
who can correctly and gracefully write it. I should think it ad- 
visable, upon these considerations, to slight this part in your 
Son's Education, since it is hardly probable he will ever have 
occasion for it ; but shall entirely be directed, Sir, by your opi- 
nion on the point. 

*¢4, It is usual also to put youth upon making Latin verse, 
At Westminster (the largest and probably the best “School in 
England) much stress is luid upon this. { mast own, notwith~ 
standing I therein take upon me to differ from those who were 
once my masters, that I look upon this as a still more useless 
part of education than that of turning Enyiish into Latin. Beside 
the little concern a Gentleman has with Poetry, how few are 
there whose productions of this kind, even in tueir own language, 
will bear the best-natured scrutiny! flow rare then must be 
an example of a Latin Puet, who has the additional difficulty to 
get over, that of being master of a iaiguag: in which so few 
have succeeded wha attempted onlv to write it in Prose & - 

«‘You will perceive, Sir, by this, that | think it entirely use- 
less for your Son to apply himself to Latin Poetry; but shall, 

however, 
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however, conduct myself on this, as well as other points, as you 
shall think proper to. direct. 

“5, The making of Themes usually takes place in public Edae 
cations much about the time that this last article is introduced, I 
know of no. practice in the Schools more judicious, pertinent, or 
useful than this. ‘This graduallyintroduces Youth to think, reason, 
and judge from their own fund upon men and things. The correc- 
tions of the Master, in these first productions of Reason And Ge- 
nius, at once serve to improve them in closeness of thought as 
well as propriety of language, and thereby prepare them for thse 
severer studies, wherein the instructions of the Master can take 
effect only in proportion as the Pupil exerts his own judgment 
and reflection in the application of them. This, Sir, you know we 
have already begun upon, and shall make a settled 4nd constant 
part of ‘our studies so long as your Son shall be under my care. 
We have a little altered the usuat method, by treating our sub- 
jects in an Epistolary style ; which is not only more easv for the 
young beginner, but serves to bring him acquainted with a cor- 
rect manner and expression in writing Letters, which, though it 
be so common a performance, yet requiresanart and judgment pe- 
culiar to itself. Nothing discovers the good sense, learning, taste, 
and breeding, nay, indeed, the whole character of the Gentleman, 
so much ae these extempore applications to his friends and ac- 
quaintance; which take in, at different times, the whole circle 
of Human Life, and consequently call upon a man to expreas 
himself. with decency upon even the most trivial subjects. : 

“In proportion, Sir, as your Son's genius opens, and reading 
advances his knowledge and judgment, our subjects will become 
solid, and take in whatever topics a Gentleman of Learning 
- should be conversant with. 

: “ 6, The Rules of Rhetoric, or Art of Speaking, in public 
particularly, are immediately necessary for every Gentleman, espe- 
cially such as have a seat in that House, where the occasion of 
delivering ofr sentiments is sudden, and requires consequently 
an inward fund to supply the want of premeditation. Reason 
and argument themselves often owe their furce to (ve ornaments: 
with which they are delivered, and are also often: horne down by 
acts of the same kind. To use these in a just cause, and desert 
‘them in a bad one, is what every one who is thrown into public 
view and employment should be acquainted with, ‘These we shall 
meet with in no Authors so well exemplified as in the Classics, 
unless it be the Bible, where, indeed, all the art and elegance 
of language is employed, but always in the support of Truth. 

“<7, Geography a Gentlemanehould have a conipetent know 
ledge of, a mere Newspaper being insignificant without it. That 
‘usually taught in the Sehools relates to the Classic Authors 3 and 
consequently, if we go no further, is insignificant to us who are 
to know.places by a set of names very wide from those the: 
were called by when the Classics wrote. “We shall endeavour 

: te 
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to compromise the matter, and, possibly, read Cesar and the. 
Gazette without mistaking the Morini of the former, from 
whom he first set out for England, for any other than our good 
friends at Boulogne, who have furnished us with so many inva- 
ders since his time. 

“8, Chronology, without which History is useless, must have 
ashare in our studies The thorough knowledge, indeed, of this 
is impracticable, eo large a part of it lying in insuperable obscu- 
rity, and the remainder, to pursue it to accuracy, is sufficient to 
take up almost the whole reading of a man’s life, and at best is 
but a dry study. We shall, however, Sir, attempt to gain as much 
insight into it as may put your Son upon 2 voting with other 
Gentlemen in this point. x 

9. Logic, which is the Art of Speaking right, as Rhee 
toric i> that of Spealing well, we shall next apply to. This is, 
of ill the instructions of the School, the most degenerated 5 
reduced toa confused heap of terms and impertinencies beneath 
an’s time and notice, as commonly taught. Bui it is 
a noble Science in itself, and the foundation of all true judg- 
iment and reasoning upon things, and must therefore bear a ca- 
pital part in your Son's Education, Dr. Watts has given us the 
best instructions upon this head, whose method we shall follow, 
But for this, Sir, your Son will not be fit possibly these two 
years. This is the first branch of University Education. 

«°10, To these succeed the Mathematics ; a Science whose ad- 
vantages are equal to the difficulties that attend it, each single ar- 
ticle of it being sulficient to take up the whole business, almust, of 
life, were, life even Jonger than it is, The concern your Son, Sir, 
will have with these cannot he determined until we see what 
turn his genius will particularly take. 1 acknowledge myself to 
be unacquainted with some parts of this Science; others 1 know 
but superficially, my temper and inclination, and indeed my time 
and studies, chiefly leading me to that part of it which we usu- 
ally call Natural History, J shall not, therefore, take upon me 
to direct your Son, if his genius inclines him to such studies, in 
Science of which I have so slender a knowledge; but shall 
take care, if it is referred to me, to have my place supplied in 
this part of his Education by one who shal! do him justice, and 
act under my directions. Howcver, Sir, I can venture to say, 
that, unless your Son discovers sucha turn for this Science that 
ee his making a very considerable figure in it, I believe 

may introduce him into as much of it, as most Gentlemen 
either commonly do or need know. 

“* We have now gone through the several usual topics of 
Education at the School and the University, unless when the 
Pupil is intended for some learned profession, to which the above 
articles are only preparatory. But there are other parts of a 
— Education besides those usually taught at those 
places, 





“1, The 
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«1, The share the French Language has dbtained in modern 
conversation, especially in polite company, induces me to offer 
my advice in_ this point. ‘hough your Son, Sir, can read it 
pretty well, yet he will never be able to converse in that Lan- 
guage without the assistance of a correct master of pronuncia- 
tion. It would not be amiss if, during your residence in town, 
@ proper person was to attend him for that purpose. 

«©, As to the Italian, which I find he is also picking out by 
Books, | must take the liberty to say I think it wasting the time 
that might be better employed in those studies he is engaged im 
with me, There are few things in that Language that makes it 
worth our while to be masters of it, and in conversation the, 
French universally prevails over it. 

« 3. Drawing is not only an amusement, but a real accom- 
plishment in some cases, and in some characters of life immedi- 
ately necessary, if pursued at leisure hours, and made a kind 
of relaxation from graver studies. I should, by all means, en- 
courage your Son, Sir, to pursue it. 

«4, Dancing is of more importance to a Gentleman than at 
first it appears. People form their judgment, and take impres- 
sions very frequently, from a person's air and carriage, which dan- 
cing greatly contributes to make easy and graceful. "Tis true, 
some, without this, have the natural air of Gentlemen, and ap- 
pear and move with as much, and sometimes more freedom and 
elegance, than those who have been taught it; but instances of 
such are not frequent. ‘There are also certain little punctilios in 
behaviour befure company, which those that teach this science 
make their Scholars acquainted with. Youth cannot learn these 
too early, as the preference that company usually gives to such, 
inspires a boy to aim at deserving their further commendations 
for higher accomplishments. I could wish, Sir, this may ap- 
pear to you in the same light as it does to me. 

«5, Feneing | should pay a regard to, since every Gentleman 
is liable to‘be attacked by those who expect from his character 
he should be able to defend himself at Gentleman’s weapons. A 
knowledge of this art by no means makes it necessary for a man 
to make use of it, unless in self-defence ; on which occasions, 
which very slight accidents may produce, some ignorance of 
it must prove either of dishonourable or fatal consequence, But 
you will have, Sir, two or three years to determine upon this 
in relation to your Son. 

 ] beg leave to proceed now upon the second of those two 
premises which we set out with, in which I supposed that my 
concern with your Son, Sir, extended to the observation and di- 
rection of his tempersand conduct, and the opening his mind to 
such parts of Literature, taste, and breeding (so far as I have any 
acquaintance with them myself), as may fit him, without the Uni- 
versity or Foreign Travel, for that character he is likely to ap- 

ar in. : : 
ie “ Here 
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“Here, Sir, I must again beg leave to ‘use those freedoms for 
which I have already made my apology. This is the part, in 
which, both for your sake and my own, I think myself under a 
necessity to take them ; for, if ] am to take charge of your Son’s 
temper and conduct, I conceive it to be my duty, Sir, freely to 
own what, from my present acquaintance with him, I think of 
them. 

«« As to his tempers, I perceive none but what promise his 
making a deserving man, or that will prove any obstacle to my 
succeeding with him, unless it be a certain sullenness, when 
what is proposed to him does not fall in with his own inclina- 
tions. 1 have set myself to study him; and, when talking, or 
etherways engaged to appearance, have all the while carefully 
observed his behaviour, which I should not have done were I not 
in the connexion with him that [ am at present. I have had 
sufficient instances of the truth of my conjecture. It depends, 
Sir, more upon you and your Lady, to get over this, than on 
mine; since, according to my apprehension, the only way to 
succeed, will be at once to inform him, that you have placed 
him so much under my direction, that your opinion of him, 
will be proportionable to his conformity to my instructions, 
and the report I shall make to you of his compliance and profi- 
ciency. But this also, if you’ll permit me, Sir, the freedom I am 
taking, must be accompanied with your and your Lady's acqui- 
escence, when it may be necessary for me before you to take no- 
tice of any thing that seems to me unsuitable in his behaviour : 
for, if there does not appear to be a perfect understanding 
between you and me, or if my conduct before him is disap- 
proved of, ‘twill be natural for him to conclude that my directions 
are-very confined, and that little regard need be paid to one 
whose discretion and management are disputed before his face. 
But when he observes that you and your Lady are pleased to pay 
a deference to my judgment, and tbat you have referred so 
much.of the direction of his studies and behaviour to me, it will 
procure me that regard from him, which I shali by, all possible 
Methods endeavour to ripen into affection and confidence, 

« As to his behaviour, it, in some points, exceeds what is 
usual in young Gentlemen of his age ; but, I must take the liberty 
lo say, is not equal to his parts and proficiency. His carriage 
before company is too trivial, and attended with some freedoms 
which people of breeding cannot fail to. observe. I have per- 
ceived also, that when either you or your Lady have thought pro- 
per to take notice of some little defects in his carriage at table, 
or on other occasions, not so ready a compliance as were to be 
wished for. His amusements might be made more manly and 
improving, some of them being much beneath his genius and 
the advances he has madein learning. But these will all soon be 
got over. A little introduction into suitable company, visiting 
such places in town.as are curious and instructive (both of which 
Aahall make it my business to do on proper occasions), together. 

with 
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with learning to dance, will ina short time be foundto make 4 great 
alteration in ali these particulars. When he observes, Sir, that your 
and your Lady’sindulgence is grounded upon his own merit ; that 
your tenderness to him is regulated by his own behaviour; and 
that the pleasure you may discover to take in him will arise from 
his accomplishments as a Scholar, Gentleman, and Christian ; he 
will not only be induced to apply himself closely to those mea- 
sures that are necessary for such attainments, but conceive a kind 
of friendship for him whose instructions may assist him in pro- 
curing your esteem. 

« A jittle time will give his studies so different a turn from 
what they are at present, thet I can venture to engage, from 
what I have observed of the bent of his genius, he will have little 
relish for other amusements than what they will supply bim with. 
I shall provide for him a short course of easy experiments in Na- 
tural Knowledge, by which he will soon be able to make them 
himself. A few principles of this kind, once thoroughly com- 
prebended by him, will supply him with a fund of improving 
entestainment, that can never become tedious or exhausted. 
His English reading I propose to direct to the same purpose; I 
mean to make it amusing as well as instructive; and if you, 
Sir, think as I do, relating to a short expedition every summer, 
to one or other of our own Counties which best deserve the time 
and expence of visiting them, I persuade myself, your Son. will. 
soon make you a return that will answer our expectations. 

‘Your Lady, Sir, must here permit me to address myself to her ; 
whose pardon for the following freedom I expect, on account of 
the integrity of the motive that induces me to take it. The pains 
you have taken, Madam, with your Son, and the time you have 
«devoted to his service, are what few Mothers have either the 
prudence or the patience to take. ‘These for the future, Madam, 
will be best employed (if you'll permit me to offer my advice) 
either in reading with him the French or Italian, or, what will 
do him infinitely more service, going thruugh some good English 
Authors, and directing him to such passages and remarks as are 
fit for the common-place-book. I must beg leave also to add, 
that I could wish this was only the business of the afternoon, 
The morning, Madam, I ask for myself, 1 mean for the studies 
of your Son that Y am concerned in; four hours of which, if 
employed in these, will answer all our purposes. .1 could wish 
also that these hours might be those between eight and twelve. 
You'll excuse me also, Madam, if i take upon me to remind you, 
that it is not the quick dispatch of his work, nor the number 
of Authors your Son runs over, by which you are to judge of his 
proficiency. The Tutor’s business would be extremely easy, and 
his reputation and reward the purchase of very little labour, if 
his services were judged of, absolutely, by such kindjof expedition 
in his pupil. Learning is the result not of much but judicious 
weading. To teach the bare Languages is the least, the meanest 
part of the Tutor’s duty; though these also require such ver] 

- aM 
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and attention, that six pages of any author, read over critically 
and by rules, will be of more real service, than six volumes turned 
over and dispatched by rote. You wwill also do me that honour 
to believe me, Madam, that the languages, though they help to 
make, do not however constitute the man of learning, any more 
than the richest wardrobe will make its mistress a woman of 
breeding ; and he that in the direction of your Son's Education 
supplies him with a furniture of words only, bas just as much 
pretensions to the having made a Scholar, as his taylor to have 
made him a Gentleman. : 

*« T believe, Sir, I have by this time carried my reflections to a 
length you did not expect. "The affair is to me momentous, but 
rauch more to yourself, T have offered what occurred to my‘ 
present thoughts, and leave the whole to such alterations or ad- 
ditions as you sball choose. This, Sir, I can assure you of, that’ 
nothing shall on my part be wanting, which fidelity and honour 
may require, or’ my own knowledge shall dictate. 

“Tann, Sir, with very great estecin, your most hurhble servant, 

Rocer Pickertne*.” 

* A practical Comment on this admirable Letter may be seen, in the 
culogium of a grateful Pupil, vol. VI. pp- 265.613. Of Mr. Pickering's 
“* Dictionary of the Bible,” see ibid. p. 642. 








Lerrers of Jonw Fourth Earl of Sanpwicu. 


To the Rev. Dr. Zacnary Gray. 
“Sin, Aix la Chapelle, March 22, 1748, N.S. 
“Tam obliged to you for having so favourable an opinion of 
meas to think that my name is one likely to do any credit to your 
performance. I am persuaded that the work in question will be 
such as will recommend itself by its own merit; but, if you think 
my name can be of any service to you, I most readily agree to 
your making the use of it you mention ; and am, Sir, * 
‘Your must obedient and most humble servant, SaNDW1cH.” 
To the Rev. Mr. Tomas, at St. Neot’s. 
“Sir, Nov, 23, 1771. 
‘The medal you take for Tiberius is Angustus, the 7. is the 
last letter of avevsr. The s being on one side of the head and 
the 7 on the other is not uncommon. One of the little medals is 
Anastasius, the reverse p. N. THEI4 REX; it 1s described in Ban- 
duri, and, as 1 have it not in my collection, if you will accept of 
two guineas in lieu of it, they are at your service. The other me- 
dal having no legend, is (at least to me) unintelligible, and there- 
fore, in my opinion, of little or no value. Lam, &c. Sanpwicy.” 
«Sir, Dee. 7, 1771. 
‘‘ Tam obliged to you for vour civility, but I had much rather 
that you would allow me to pay for the Anastasius with money ; 
however, as you seem to prefera coin, when I have one to spare 
that 1 think is of the same value, I will not forget to send it you. 


. Lam, your most obedient humble servant, SanpwicH.” 
Sh aS " Tmimrpsrae 
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HIEROM BARTHOLOMEW PIAZZA 


was the author of “ A short and true Account of the 
Inquisition and its Proceedings, as it is practised in 
Italy, set forth in some particular Cases. Where- 
unto is added, An Extract out of an authentick 
Book of Legends of the Roman Church. By Hierom 
Bartholomew Piazza, an Italian born; formerly a 
Lector of Philosophy and Divinity, and one of the 
Delegate Judges of that Court; and now, by the 
Grace of God, a Convert to the Church of England. 
London: printed by William Bowyer, 1722 *, 8vo.” 


* The following article I transcribed from a copy of this Book 
which belonged to Mr. Cole: “ The Author of this book was a 
poor harmless and inoffensive man, who taught the Italian and 
French languages for many years at Cambridge, where he died 
about 1745, and was buried in the chancel of St. Andrew's 
Church there, myself (having been his scholar), with several 
others of his University pupils, attending his funeral, and sup- 
porting his pall. He had been a Dominican Friar, and I re- 
member his once shewing me his letters of priest's orders: but, on 
his coming to England, to shew himself a true convert, he for- 
got his vows, and took a wife, a French Huguenot woman, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters, of men and women’s es- 
tate at their father’s death ; which was very sudden, he having 
been with me not above two days before I was desired by his wi- 
dow to attend his funeral from his house close to the garden wall 
of Emanuel College, formerly the garden-wall of the Cambridge 
Dominicans, and the last house but one as you go out of Cam- 
bridge to Gogmagog Hills. He was always very poor and neces- 
sitous, and had been often publicly relieved by the University, 
and oftener by the private Colleges and his scholars, who were 
the more generous to him as he always behaved himself decently 
and soberly, and was constantly clean and neat, though in indi- 
gent circumstances. He wanted to get his son taken into our 
College as a poor scholar; and J once applied to our Provost, Dr. 
Snape, for hima; but Mr. Piazza had not, upon examination, suffi- 
ciently grounded his son in the Latin language for his admission ; 
and before he was better qualificd his father died, and the family 
went away from Cambridge. I remember the Widow applied to 
me to write to a brother of her husband, who was a Canon of a 
chureh, I think, in Alessandria della Paglia, where 1 know this 
Author was born; though Mr. Piazza never told me of him, not- 
withstanding he used to frequent me verymuch. The letter was 
to tell him of his brother's death, and miserable circumstances 
of his family, in order to get some remittances for their support. 
What was the effect I never heard. Though Mr. Piazza was 
Jooked upon as an honest man, yet he was never esteemed as one 
of abilities, even in the two modern lancuages he taught, W.C.” 
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son of the Rev. John Gostling *, was of St. Jon's 
College, Cambridge; B. A. 1715; M.A. 1719. He 


* Mr. John Gostling, who was born March 25, 1650, obtained 
the degree of LL.B. at Cambridge (Comitiis Regiis) 1671; a 
Minor Canonry at Canterbury in 1674, or 5; and the Rectory of 
Littleborne, in Kent, 1675. In 1678 he was sworn a Gen- 
tleman extraordinary, and in a few days afterwards (a va- 
cancy then happening by the death of Mr. William Tucker) 
a Gentleman in ordinary of the Royal Chapel; Rector of 
Hope All Saints 1682 (resigned 1709) ; and Prebendary of St. 
Margaret at Leicester, in the Church of Lincoln, 1689. He was. 
afterwards Sub-dean of St. Paul's, and his memory yet lives in that 
Cathedral, He was a great favourite of King Charles the Se- 
cond, who is reported to have said of him, “ You may talk 
as much as you please of your Nightingales, but I have a Gos- 
ting who excels them all.” Another time, the same merry 
Monarch presented him with a silver egg filled with guineas, 
saying, “that he had heard that eggs were good for the voice,” 
We learn from Sir John Hawkins, that King Charles JT. had 
some knowledge of music ; he understood the notes, and sung, 
to use the expression of one who had often sung with him, 
a plump bass; but it no where appears that he considered musie 
in any other view than as an incentive to mirth. His taste for 
it seems to have been such as disposed him to prefer a solo song 
to a composition in parts ; though it must be confessed that the 
pleasure he took in hearing Mr. Gostling sing, is a proof that 
he knew how to estimate a fine voice. The King could sing the 
tenor part of an easy song ; he would oftentimes sing with Mr. 
Gostling ; the Duke of York accompanying them on the guitar. 
Purcell made sundry compositions purposely for him; and, 
among others, one, of which the following is the history : 
The King had given’ orders for building a yacht, which, as soon 
as it was finished, he named the Fubbs, in honour of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, who, we may suppose, was in her person rather ° 
fulland plump. ‘The Sculptors and Painters apply this epithet to 
children, and say for instance of the boys of Fi iammengo, that 
they are fubby. Soon after the vessel was launched, the King 
made a party to sail in this yacht down the river, and round the 
Kentish coast; and, to keep up the mirth and good humour of 
the company, Mr. Gostling was requested to be of the number. 
‘Phey had got as low as the North Foreland, when a violent storm 
arose, in which the King and the Duke of York were necessi- 
tated, in order to preserve the vessel, to hand the sails, and work 
like common seamen. By good providence, however, they escaped 
to land ; but the distress they were in made an impression on the 
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obtained the Rectory of Brooke, in Kent, 1722 {re- 
signed 1733); a Minor Canon at Canterbury 1727 ; 
Vicar of Littleborne 1733; which in 1753 be ex- 
changed for the Vicarage of Stone, in the Isle of 
Oxney. 


just sense of the deliverance, and the horror of the scene which 
he had but lately viewed, upon his return to London he selected 
from the Psalms those passages which declare the wonders and 
terrors of the deep, and gave them to Purcell to compose as an 
anthem, which he did, adapting it so peculiarly to the compass 
of Mr. Gostling’s voice, which was a deep bass, that hardly any 
person but himself was then, or has since been, able to sing 
it; but the King did not live tq hear it : this anthem, though 
never printed, is well known. It is taken from the 107th 
Psalm ; the first two verses of the anthem are the 23d and 24th 
of the Psalm, ‘They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy 
business in great waters. These men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep..—Mr. Gostling was after- 
wards 2 King’s Chaplain; and died, at a very advanced age, 
July 17, 1733.—Among his very intimate friends in early life 
was Thomas Simon, the celebrated Engraver, who is generally 
supposed to have died in 1665. Mr, Vertue, in an account of 
one of his Medals, says, “ This being dated in the year of the 
great sickness [1665], ‘tis constantly reported, that Thomas 
Simon died at that timc; but where buried, after having 
searched many registers of wills and burials in and about London 
ineffectually, and it being said he retired to his native country, 
my enquiries there proved also vain and frnitless labour.” But 
‘Phomas Simon outlived that date many years; for the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gostling, the Perambulator of Canterbury, gave the late 
Dr. Pegge, in 1751, the following information: “ My father, 
who was born on Iuady-day 1650, was personally acquainted with 
Simon, who used to sit by him in the Choir at Canterbury, and 
sing out of his book. ‘This could not be till on, or after, the year 
1674, since till then my father was not of age for Priest's Orders ; 
but I believe he was not Minor Canon of Canterbury so soon. My 
father knew Simon so well, that he, since my being a house- 
keeper, bought a very indifferent painting of him, but a striking 
likeness,‘ merely because he knew it was done for him. Simon 
(probably from the time in which Mr. Folkes places his death) 
used to stroll from place to place, with a long coat, a long staff, 
and a long beard, as 1 bave often heard my father describe him. 
I have now two proofs of seals engraved by him, which were 
given to iny father (I believe by Simon himself, but cannot “be 
positive); one of the Queen Dowager, the other (1 think) is that 
of the African Company. ‘Mrs. Darell, who is still living in this 
neighbourhood (Canterbury), mentioned some particulars of Si- 
ion to me some years ago, which I believe she has not forgot~ 
ten: she remenibers his persun, @hen he used, in his rambles, 
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In 1760 he had been for a long time* employed . 


was Olivia, daughter of Lord Viscount Strangford of the king- 
dom of Ireland, and surviving her husband John Darell, of 
Cole Hill, Esq. com. Cant. died 1753. S. P.] 


* In that year the following Letter was addressed to him : 


«Str, €ambridge, Feb. 1, 1760. 

“Tf 1 may judge by the question you propased to me (in your 
Letter to Mr, Webb) concerning the different thickness of the 
outer walls of the Choir at Canterbury, you have some suspicion 
that those walls have been altered since they were built, which 
alterations may have been the cause of their extraordinary thick- 
ness. If this is your opinion, as it is mine, then 1 fancy we are 
both in the same opinion about other particulars relating to this 
Church, though the short opportunity 1 had of seeing it did not 
furnish me with all the materials necessary to support my opinion, 

‘s Soon after my return from Canterbury, I took an opportu- 
nity of examining my memorandums made in and about that Ca- 
thedral; and, upon comparing what I there observed withGervaise’s 
account, of the Burning and Rebuilding the Choir of Conrad 
(as it is published with Edwin’s Plan by the Antiquarian Society), 
1 had some reason to doubt whether that account might be entirely 
depended upon. In the description which he gives us of Conrad's 
Choir, andin Mr, Battely's Plan made fromthat description, there 
were 24 columns in that Choir, nine of which stood in a direct line 
on each side, andsix more, which formed a semicircle. I doubt 
not but he is very right in his account of those that stood in di 
rect lines ; but if my observations are not wrong, there were no 
more than 4 in the semicircle, which makes the number in Con- 
rad’s Choir but 22 in all. 1 have reason to believe that this was 
not Gervaise’s mistake ; but in copying his Manuscript, where 1v 
might easily be taken for vi. After describing the Church, he 
says, In the year 1174, the glorious Choir of Conrad was con- 
sumed by fire, and that this Choir was rebuilt from the very 
foundations, which work was undertaken by Williams of Sens, 
a French Architect (who was a whole year in taking it down).’ 

«* Now I have some reason to doubt whether this account is 
altogether true ; for by my observations it seems that as much of 
the present Choir as is comprized between the great tower and 
the two little towers of St. Gregory and St. Anselm, is the great- 
est part of the original Choir of Conrad; and that all the columns, 
if not all the arches above them, with the vaulting of the side 
ailes, as far as the East cross, belonged to that Choir, 

“And it is my opinion, that the fire destroyed no more of the 
building than the Monks Stalls and the Roof of the Choir, which 
at that time was only ceiled with wood, and painted; but that 
the side ailes were not much hurt, being vaulted with stone: nor 
do I suppose that any more of the Choir was taken down than 
ihe semicircular end and chapel adjoining ; and it is probable 
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in collecting materials for the publication which 
he modestly called “ A Walk through Canterbury ;” 


Gervaise meant no more, as the Antients often distinguished that. 
part by thenameof Chorus. The taking down of thig, with a pillar 
and two arches on each side for enlarging the openings into 
the East cress, and securing the remaining arches, might be 
the work in which Williams of Sens, the first Architect, em- 
ployed the firet year; and if this conjecture is true, then the 
pieces of wood which have been fixed in those arches were tyes 
of his fixing, to secure the. work till the whole was finished, as 
the arches could not well stand without some such contrivance. 

“(If the building was not taken down, many alterations must 
necessarily have been made in it; not only to make it confor- 
mable to the new work, but for the convenience of vaulting the 
middle aile; and some of these alterations may be the cause of 
that extraordinary thickness you observe in the walls. I cannot 
say that I observed the different thickness of them; but that’ the 
inner part was of a different style from the outside, I noted in 
my pocket-book at that time. 

« As I had not an opportunity of examining this building so 
completely as I could wish, 1 will not pretend to say that I may 
not be mistaken in my opinion, though I have other observa- 
tions that seem to confirm it ; but, as you have an opportunity of 
tracing the whole throughout, you may find some pleasure in ex~ 
amining it. And if any obgervations that I have made upon the 
building can further your enquiry, J shall be ready to answer, as 
far as they can assist me, any queries you please to propose upon 
that subject ; and am, Sir; your humble servant, James Essex.” 

In the same year he began to correspond with Dr. DucareL 

« Dear Sir, May 16, 1760, 

“T here send you my queries, to discuss at your leisure ; and I 
could wish it were done in company with Dr. Milles, if he and 
you should meet, that I might have your opinion of them con- 
firmed by somebody beside yourself who has theught our Cathe- 
dral worthy of careful observation. Pray give my humble ser- 
vice to him when you see him. When you shew his Grace my 
Papers, you will be so just as to say why they are laid before him 
in such a fragment, and without all the correction ] design them 
if I go on. 

a Fhe little bit of Drawing you will allow for the imperfection 
of,. as it is not the work of an Artist. It is not dene by a seale ; 
and if 1 could have given you the height of it from the ground 
it would have signified but little; for that is very different from 
what it was originally, and indeed from what it has been in my 
memory ; I may safely say by feet in some places: but, you know, 
the earth is apt to encroach in time, and not oply old churches, 
-but old houses too, find the inconvenience of it; for I suppose 
nobody imagines that the gaing down eteps into them was the 
effect of contrivance, to let in the rain, and keep you damp 
ou your ground-floor, 


« Cantatin 
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and to which Dr. Beauvoir contributed an account 
of the Painted Windows. 


* Captain Sawbridge called on me to-day, and, had you been 
at Harbledown, would perhaps have brought me to spend an 
hour there. He saw your Tour through Normandy in my hand, 
and desired I would get one for him ; but, when I told him you 
designed another with cuts, he desired to be set dowh for one of 
them, and for the set of Prints after Mr. Grose’s Drawings. 

“I beg that when you mention me to his Grace you will 
give my duty, and my compliments to any body else who is #e 
kind as to enquire after your servant, W. Gostiree.” 

“« Dear Sir, Canterbury, Dec.3, 1760. 

« The Head of Sir Thomas More is said to have been begged by 
his favourite daughter Roper, and placed in the vault of that family 
in St, Dunstan's Church, near which are still the remains of their 
seat. The scull is in a little hole in the North wail of the vault, per- 
haps five feet.above the pavement. A little lap of sheet lead covers 
it = part, but not so as to hide it from sight, and a small grate 
shlts it up just there, because, as I have heard, the lower jaw had 
been stolen. That branch of the Roper family ended in two co- 
heiresses of the name of Henshaw, one of whom was first wife to 
the present Sir Edward Dering, and I think is buried there. 
‘The vault was opened (perhaps for her) about 21 years ago ; and, 
Lbelieve, is now quite walled up, as having room for no more 
coffins. [t must be near 40 years since my friend [Peter] Collinson 
and I were there together, and I think we both observed that the 
seull was a small one. 

«« My Canterbury Disquisition goes on heavily; my thoughts 
have been employed another way. You know how much I wished 
my Son might get settled near enough to help me, and particu- 
larly as a Minor Canon, the bent of his wishes, and what I hope 
he has pretty well qualified himself for; but, on his applying to 
some whom he thought his friends, found they had long been 
engaged to one whose pretensions were so far from having regard 
to the duty, that he never appeared here as a Probationer. This 
hurt us both very much. However, the stranger was disappointed 
by a Minor Canon from Wells* offering himself, who sings a good 
eontra-tenor (a part difficult te be got), and pleaved so much, 
that the most indifferent to Church-music of our Chapter agreed 
with the majority, and he came in without opposition. 

“This has set my Son aside for the present, and 1 hope he 
has lost no friends by it; but fam afraid he will not get into our 
ehoir unless I can get leave to resign to him, which would be 
very unsuitable to my present circumstances. 

«“ The stormy weather last night and to-day have prevented my 
Gon’s going to Harbledown this afternoon ; nor are the Hospital 
people used to expect their Reader at all weathers. 

* The Rev. Thomas Freeman, of New College, Oxford; M. A. 1752. 


He was Rector of St. Martin’s, and Vicar of St. Paul’s, Canterbury ; and 
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Mr. Gostling died at Canterbury, March 9, 1777, in 


«He has now another employ, a very uncomfortable one, 
which, being nobody's business, devolves to him. It is the at- 
tending a poor wretch in the City gaol, who will be tried for his 
life between this and Christmas, who was of the Regiment to 
which Jack was Deputy Chaplain at Barham Camp. 

“ Were it proper for me to take such liberty, I should be 
strongly tempted to write to my Lord Archbishop on the occasion. 
Our City has power to try capital causes, but not the heart nor 
the authority to appoint an Ordinary ; thus it happens that the 
Papists on one side, and the Methodists and Dissenters on the 
other (if they are on the other), cry shame on the neglect of the 
miserable prisoners ; while the Town swarms with Clergy (as you 
know it does at this time). Surely this might be rectified, if 
proper authority was engaged in it; and I need not say how 
yery necessary it is that it should be so. 

“Tami quite weary. You can hardly read what I write; it is 
the first attempt [ have made of this kind for some weeks past, 
having had the gout in both hands and feet. I wish 1 could af- 
ford you a frank; but the two or three I have remaining are de- 
dicated to the service of my Son at Plymouth, whose postage is 
eightpence the single letter. Iam, dear Sir, &c, W, GostuinG.” 


« Dear Sir, Canterbury, Jan. 12, 761. 

«1am very glad the short account I was able to send you of 
Sir Thomas More’s Head in Ropet’s vault was in any degree sa- 
tisfactory. That vault has been opened more lately than I knew 
of ; and the person buried there was named Catharine Strickland, 
I think ; but this is of no consequence to your enquiry, nor can T 
tell how the Strickland family is related to that of Roper, 

“ My gout is mending, I hope, though [have had a second 
visit of it, and am still confined by it. 1 wish that was the only 
obstacle to the little work I have undertaken; but I have met 
with a mortification which 1 did not expeet. As I was unable to 
do duty in the Choir myself, f desired a friend of mine to apply to 
the Chapter for leave that my Son might supply my place there, 
as [ had done for my Father in the decline of his life; and it was 
refused. Had my Brethren thought the example of our Masters 
worthy of imitation, the service must have dropped, and I perhaps 
dismissed for neglect. of duty, when T had neither a foot nor 
hand which 1 could make use of. One comfort is, the refusal is 
not. on account of my Son’s morals or disability to serve in the 
Choir; for it seems I may resign to himif ¥ please. But, if he 
should appear better qualified than a person whom one of the 
body has undertaken to bring in when next vacancy happens, this 
wauld overthrow a scheme laid long ago, and which has once al- 
ready been disappointed. Would you believe that two Minor Ca- 
nons’ places are thought toe much to be in one family? Yet this, 
jt seems, is the opinion of the gentlemen who think themselves 
poorly off if every one of them, at the end of the year, does 

not 
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the 82d year of hisage; and was buried in theCloysters. 


not receive more money from the Church than all our Frater- 
nity of the tattered Crape and Drudgery of Prayer put together. 
This sticks very close to me; and, indeed, takes up so much 
of my thoughts, that I do not know how to be attentive to any 
thing else. Whether, when I can get abroad, I shall be fitter to 
set myself to work, I cannot tell, You see by my writing that my 
hand is as unsteady as my head ; yet I would not neglect writing 
by Mr. Plomer's packet, though perhaps all I have said might as 
well have been let alone. [am, dear Sir, &c. W. Gestiinxe,” 
“« Dear Sir, Canterbury, Sept. 18, 1763. 

“Tam just got home from Harbledown, where Mr. Hallis, I 
hope, in a fair way of recovery ; but I much doubt whether it 
will be a'speedy one. He gave me a Letter to put in the post for 
you; and, when I said 1 had thoughts of writing to you, ad- 
vised-me to take off his cover directed to the Archbishop, and put 
both Letters into one. He told me Mr, Bull's Living was not 
yet disposed of; nor have either of us heard that the Preacher's 
place in our Cathedral is so. I wish his Grace would think fit 
to bestow it on me. The valuc is about 301. per annum, If more 
or less, that depends, I believe, on the rent he gets for his house, 

“¥ may reckon myself among the old standers in the Diocese, 
having served as a Curate or Parish Priest from 1720. They that 
have expectations from his Grace look for things of far greater 
value ; but this little one would be a very welcome help to me, 
who cannot supply Mr. Hall's Curacy without my Son's help; and 
cannot expect he will always be in the way of aséisting me, as 
he has no prospect of ever getting settled in or near Canterbury, 

“ Tam to wish you joy (Mr. Hall tells me) of a new post *, 
and one that will be no Jess beneficial to the publick than to your- 
self. I do it with all my heart, and wish that when you are em- 
ployed in rummaging your Records you may find something rela- 
ung to Ickham (the Archdeacon’s Living). There are tokens in 
the chancel of its having been something more than a mere Pa- 
rish Church. Wingham, we know, had « College ; but in lekham 
Chancel are remains of seats, with one at the East end on the 
North side distinguished as for a superior, and (if T remember) 
the place where his crosier, or some other insignia, were to be 
placed beside him. J don’t know whether this mark of distine- 
tion, being on the North side of the Chancel indicates ant 
thing particular, Episcopal Thrones are usually on the South, 
I believe ; but Phave seen few Cathedrals. 

“ Sir Joseph Aylofie, [ hear, is one of your Colleagues +. If he 
remembers me at all, pray give my humble service to him, I 
believe I have seen him at Canterbury. 1f you think it proper 
to mention me to his Grace, pray do it, with my humble duty. 

«Tam, dear Sir, your obliged humble servant, W. Gosriine.” 





%* One of the Three Keepers of the Paper O8ce. 
f The third was Thomas Astle, esq. 
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His amiable, communicative, benevolent disposi- 
tion justly endeared him to his numerous friends 
and acquaintance * ; and, amidst the infirmities of 
age and disease, and a long and hopeless confine- 


* The following lines, by his young friend Mr. James Sixt, were 
written in 1784, on seeing a mourning ring to his memory, or- 
namented with a chrystal urn inclosing a braided lock of his hair: 


« When I survey this emblematic urn, 

This briefly comprehensive tale peruse, 

Remembrance wakes my sou! to soft concern, 
To grateful elegy my plaintive Muse, 

O naxrow shrine ! and is this chrystal stor'd 
With all that frugal piety could save ? 

Yet shall affection prize this scanty hoard, 
Snatch'd from the erowded coffers of the grave. 


Behold his reverend locks, that vie with snow, 
In silver tissue curiously dispread ! 

Yet how much more becoming did they show 
Beneath the velvet covering of his head ! 


On that fair brow, as open as his heart, 
Which every social tie could comprehend, 
To worth or science equal aid impart, 
A hospitable universal friend. 
Where is the glistening eye, the courteous smile, 
The comely countenance, the vocal tongue, 
Whose lively tales could fleeting time beguile, 
Instruct the old, and captivate the young ? 
Decrepid age and racking gout conspir'd 
To break his firm composure, but in vain : 
Oft have 1 mark’d his features, and admir’d, 
Serenely smiling in the face of pain. 
Careless the fetters of disease he bore, 
While memory led his active mind to stray 
Through Gothic piles in search of ancient lore, 
And rescue sacred ruins from decay. 


Still fancy views him, still I seem te epy 

His lamp. his book, his posture, form, and dress ; 
Beside him filial care, with watchful eye, 

Watching his uncomplaining wants to guess. 
Thus, to his name and honour'd image, still 

A living tablet shal! affection raise, 
Above the Sculptor’s art, or Painter's skill, 

Or the vain words of monumental praise.” 


++ Of this excellent youth, and bie wortby fathez, see p. 348. 
ment 
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ment to his room, he retained to the last his natural 
cheerfulness and good-humour. 

Of his taste and knowledge as an Antiquary *, he 
has left a very capital specimen, in his “ Walk in 
and about Canterbury +, 1774 ;” of which a second 


* A popular Legend, “' hitched into doggrel rhyme” by Mr. 
Gostling, may be seen in his friend Grose's Antiquities, vol. II. 
art! ‘Minster Monastery, in the Isle of Shepey ;’ and his Transla- 
tion of Horace’s Ode to Lydia, in the Select Collection of Poems, 
1784, vol. VII. p. 227. In Gent. Mag. XLIV. 509. the Belt Jesus 
js shewn to have been a Lavatory; which is controverted by Mr. 
Goastling in XLV. 3. ; and the Monk's Prison shewn to have been 
a Bakehouse for the Host, ibid. 179. ‘The Baptistery was de- 
fended ib. 529; controverted XLVI. 57; and again finally de- 
fended, ib. 209. See also the Archeologia, vol. XI. p. 110. 
Mr. Gostling’s “‘ Plan for a new. Sluice at Dover” is fully noticed 
by himself, in Gent. Mag. XLVI. 603. 

+ “ He walk'd uprightly—Reader, say, 
Who would not wish to walk that way ? 
His walk now finish’d, Reader, tell, 
Who would not wish to walk as well?” 

In his Preface Mr. Gostling says, “If ce Sage I give lead 
the curious to happier conclusions than I have been able to form ; 
if I point out any thing to them, which without my help they 
would have overlooked; if, by any evidences which I produce, I 
correct errors in those who have treated on this subject before 
me (the most approved of whom have made some mistakes) ; J 
shall not think my labour lost ; if any little ancedotes, which I 
have throws in from my own memory or that of others, are re- 
ceived as embellishments of a dry subject ; that is the reason of 
my giving them. If any make a jest of them as Canterbury Stories, 
euch they certainly are, and ne extraordinary capacity is required 
to find that out. Wits of this kind may divert themselves with 
my title-page, and laugh at my undertaking the office of a guide 
and companion, if they are told I have been confined to my bed 
and my chair for some years past ; and they are heartily welcome 
to be as arch on meas they please. To think of the pleasure I have 
formerly enjoyed in that character gives me pleasure still; and 
(to borrow a hint from one of our best Poets) 

«My limbs, though they are lame, I find, 
Have put no fetters on my mind.’ ¥ 

«That, God be praised, is still at liberty, and rejoices at the 
thoughts of a little ramble. A good-natured Reader will indulge 
this fancy in an old man. On such a one I gladly wait to the ut- 
most of my ability : let us then set out upon our imaginary Walk 
without delay, and T hope it will prove an entertaining one. 

In the Introduction to the fourth edition of the Walk is the 
following just delineation of the Author - “ This book is indeed a 
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improved Edition *, with additions,and- above 20 new 
Plates, and honoured by a large atid'respestable List 
of Subscribers, was published in 1777, for the benefit 
of his only daughter Hester. 

Mr. Gostling left two sons; the eldest, John, of 
Chr st's College, Cambridge; B.A. 1747; M.A.and 
Rector of Brooke 17513 ‘Rector of Milton by Can- 
terbury 1770; which he resigned jn 1786, on being 
presénted to the Vicarage of Holy Cross, Westgate, 
with the Rectory of St. Peter's in Canterbury an- 
nexed; and Vicar of Ewell 1784, which he resigned 
the same year for the Vicarage of Alkeham. 

The youngest, William, a Captain of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, dicd at Greenwich. 


true characteristic of the excellent disposition of its author, who, 
at all periods of his, life, during bis residence within the pre- 
cincts of the Cathedral, found the greatest satisfaction, in ren- 
dering this City and its environs worthy the attention of Travel- 
Jers ; “and however incapable some of them might be of deriving 
pleasure from these venerable antiquities, yet, from his cheerful- 
ness and hospitality, he insured to himself universal respect and 
esteem. When no longer able to do the friendly office of attend: 
ing upon strangers in their Walks round the City, being many 
years before his death confined to his chamber, he gave to the 
Printers this little, though copious Your, undertaken by him 
from no other motive, but that of information to the,curious and 
inquisitive traveller —It is a very curious fact, that the Author was 
not able to leave his room, through age and infirmities, during 
the whole time that he was employed on the work, nor indeed, 
for full 15 years preceding and subsequent to that period. His 
MSS, however, were corrected by his friends.” 

* A good portrait of him, at the age of 81, is prefixed, en- 
graved by R. Godfrey, from a painting by Metz. 





*,* James Six, Esq. of Canterbury, F.R. S. (noticed in p. 346.) 
was well known to the lovers of science for his ingenious and suc- 
cessful pursuits in Astronomy and Natural Philosophy ; and his na- 
tural genius and variousabilities distinguished him from the many, 
among those who were intimate with him, though his modesty 
kept him fronr that distinction his merit deserved. He was one 
of the French Refugee famities who settled at Canterbury in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, on account of the persecution of the 
Protestants in France ; and established the silk-trade there. Mr. 
Six was brought up to ‘that business, but, on its decline, retired, 
early in Hife, on a handsome competency, to pursue his love of 
science, and with care to educate bis son and daughter. He was 
an eminent Astronomer, havine frequently made very accurate 
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discoveries in that sublime study, which he communicated by oc~ 
casionally corresponding with other Astronomers all over Europe, 
He presented to the Royal Society an improved thermometer of 
his invention, described in their Transactions, vol LXXIL.; and 
an account of some experiments to ‘investigate the variation of 
local heat, inserted in vol. LX XIV. of the same work, These com- 
munications procured him in 1792 the honour of admission inte 
that learned body. He also made some useful experiments in Elee- 
tricity; and, having very good and expensive electrical machines, 
which he perfectly understood, he was ever ready to assist with 
his practical skill whenever the medical opinion deemed that elec- 
trifying could be beneficial. He was also well known as a Florist ; 
and could, wjth peculiar beauty, taste, and precision, paint the 
flowers he had reared, as well as use the pencil elegantly on other 
subjects, for amusement. His mind thus replete with variety of 
knowledge, he filled up the measure of his time, without having 
inuch to bestow on general society, though his disposition was 
chearful, communicative, and philanthropic, in the highest de- 
gree, which was evinced by his indefatigable attention to a Sun- 
day School, principally instituted, and zealously patronised, by 
him; which more especiaily he laboured to improve, and to 
which he dedicated his leisure hours more steadily, as a pious 
work to engage his thoughts at a period when the severe stroke 
of losing his only and very accomplished son oppressed his heart 
with the deepest sorrow. He was a good mixin, an useful mem- 
ber of society, anda good Christian, He died Aug. 25, 1793, 
leaving a widow, and an only daughter, truly wotthy of such a 
father's affection, and married to Mr. May, brewer at Maidstone. 
Mr. James Six, the son, was a young man of great natural 
abilities, and of extensive learning. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; B. A. 1778; M.A. 1781. He understood the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and German languages ; and in 
most, if not all of them, had a well-grounded and accurate 
knowledge.. Of his-classical and mathematical Jearning, the se- 
veral prizes which he obtained luring the course of his academi- 
cal studies are an eminent and bonourable proof. ‘Two beautiful - 
Odes, translated from the German, (Gent. Mag. LIV. 285, 286,) 
give no mean idea of his poetical powers ; and, asa draughtsman, 
his designs were executed with wonderful neatness and elegance, 
To these accomplishments, which adorn society, he added a 
sweetness of manners, and a benevolence of disposition, that 
endeared hiin to his family and friends, and gained him, where- 
soever he went, attention and esteem. He had travelled with 
the son of Sir John Stanley, and wag justly and highly esteemed. 
by that family. He travelled a second time, and died, early in Hile, 
of a fever, Dec. 14, 1786, at Rome; where he was buried with 
peculiar honours, nowithstanding the general strictness of the 
Romish Church: the funeral service beg: read ever him by the 
Rev. Mr, Walsby, D. D.* Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
* Now Prebendary of Canterbury, Rector of Lamborn, Essex, and 
ef St. Dionis Backchurch, Lowton. .f 
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of Gloucester; the mournful ceremony being attended by Sir Cecil 
Bishopp, Sir Thomas Stapleton, Mr. Long, and most of the En- 
giish gentlemen then resident at Rome. 

His character being universally respected, a monument was 
erectedat Rome by Sir John Stanley, unknown to the parents; who 
placed an elegant one in the Church of Holy Cross, Westgate, 
Canterbury, which is thus inscribed : 

“ James Six, M. A. and Fellow of Trinity College in the | 
University of Cambridge, died at Rome, Dec. 14, 1786, aged 29; 
and was buried in that City. A monument erected there, 
by « Friend and Countryman, bears honourable testimony 
to his amiable virtues and extensive learning, 

To preserve, in this his native place, the memory of the gon: 
so justly dear, his affectionate parents have inscribed this marble." 

Yo this Church the elder Mr. Six, with another gentleman, had 
given an organ, which accompanied the voices of the little cho- 
risters, who were fostered by his care, encouraged in piety and 
industry by his precepts, and indulged by his benevolence in 
whatever contributed to their well-doing in their humble station, 

The following lines were written by bis friend Mr. W. Jackson: 

“ In obitum Jacobi Six, M. A. 
nuper Rome in morem ecclesize 
Anglicane: sepulti. 
“Hic jacet—ast eheu quantum mutatus ab illo— 
* Spes nuper patriz, spes quoque prima patris.’ 
Gare vale juvenis, quem lamentabile fatum 

Duxerat ad Rome moenia, care vale ! 

Terra tegit Rome ; insolitos coneedit honores. 

Spes patris et patria, sit tibi terra levis!” 

Thus translated by Mr. Edward Burnaby-Greene, who read 
the fifth line of the original, 

«Terra tugens Rome insolitos concessit honares ;” 
alluding to the attention paid, by the English friends of merit 
then at Rome, to the funeral of this amiable young man; and to 
the honours generously discharged to his memory, by its natives. 

« Here his remains, alas! how chang’d, reside, 

A sire's first hope, his country’s recent pride ; 
Farewell, dear youth, whose doom disastrous calls 
(Dear youth, farewell !) to Rome’s protecting walls ! 
Thy sixe's, thy country’s hope, in honour'd rest, 
Light be that earth, uncustom’d, on thy breast. 

Thus also translated by another Friend : 

“ Here lies—yet ah ! how chang'd !—in early bloom 

But late his sire’s first hope—his country’s too! 

Adieu, dear youth ! whom to the walls of Rome 

Thy luckless fate had led—dear youth, adieu 

To thee whilst Rome unwonted honours paid, 
She deck'd thee with thy Albion’s funeral rite : 

Thy sire’s, thy country’s hope—her earth was laid 
Upon thy limbs—and, oh that earth be light !” 
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The Rev. Dr. OSMUND BEAUVOIR, 


son of the Rev. William Beauvoir*, and the de- - 
acendant of « family originally from France, but 
settled very early in Kent, was exquisitely skilled 
in Classical Literature, of the purest taste, and most 
elegant genius. He wasa Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; where he proceeded B. A. 1742; 
and M.A.1746; was some time Vicar of Calne, 
Wilts, 1749; afterwards Vicar of Littleborne, 
Kent, 1753; and of Milton near Sittingborne (by 
dispensation) Dec. 10, 1764. He was presented in 
1765 to the Perpetual Curacy of wade; and was 
one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; had a Doctor's degree from Archbishop 
Secker t in 1782; and was elected F.S. A. in 1784, 


* Of Christ’s College, Cambridge; M.A.1704 ; and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Stair when Ambassador at Paris in 1717. 

+ Mr. Hasted, under Ashford (vol. IIL. p. 268), notices, within 
that parish, “ the Yoke of Beaver, with the hamlet and farm of 
that name, possessed in very early times, as appears by the Re- 
gister of Horton Priory, by a family of that name; of which 
John Beavor was possessed in the reign of King Henry H. and 
was descended from one of the same surname, who attended 
the Conqueror in his expedition hither. One of his descendants 
seems, with great probability, soon afterwards to have settled in 
the Island of Guernsey; from whom, in the reign of King 
Edward UII, as appears by a survey then made of that Island, 
calléd Extenta Insule de G. and other authentic deeds, is de- 
scended ny worthy and most esteemed friend Osmund Beauvoir, 
S.T. P, but now (1788). of South-lodge [Enfield Chace]; a gen- 
tleman whose merit no expressions of mine can either flatter, 
or transmit to posterity, equal to his acknowledged qualifica- 
tions, both of mind and manners. The family bore for their 
arms, Argent, a chevron between three cinquefvils Or.” 

¢ “Mr, Hall having undertaken to put in order the charters and 
other deeds belonging to the Hospital of St. Nicholas, proposed 
to transcribe the whole of them; but he died before he had 
perfected his intention, though not before he had transeribed 
the greatest part of them. After which, Abp. Secker requested 
the Rev. Dr. Beauvoir to finish what Mr. Hall had begun, which 
was accordingly done, though not in so laborious.a inanner, and 
nracented by hin tothe Archbishop ; and those two MSS (marked 
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The correspondence of Archbishop Wake with 
some of the Doctors of the Sorbonne, relative 
to a scheme of union between the English and 
-Gallican churches, originated in some measure, 
with the elder Mr. Beauvoir; and the son com- 
munticated to Dr. Maclaine authentic copies of 


N° 113, folio, and N° 1132, 4to,) are now deposited in the Arch- 
bishop's Library at Lambeth.” Hasted, vol. III. p. 580. 
Dr. Beauvoir's early attention to Archbishop Secker and to his 
Registers will appear by the following Letters to Dr. Ducarel: 
« Sir, Canterbury, April 13, 1762. 
* © T return you many thanks for your favour; and.wish I could 
have met with any thing more authentic. I did not know Mr. 
Plomer was the Registrar, and hope you did not understand any 
thing I said as reflecting on his want: of care or civility, which 
was the farthest from my thoughts, for I have always found him 
remarkably careful and obliging ; however, it will give me an 
opportunity of undeceiving a great many more as well as myself, 
for it is not at all known here that the office is in such exact 
order, Tam, Sir, &e. Os. Beauvoir.” 
« Sin, Canterbury, Nov. 17, 1762. 
YT Jast night received an answer from Dr. Cox Macro, who 
expresses his high sense of the honour you do him, and shall 
think himself very happy if it will be in his power to be service- 
able to you, and is very grateful for your kind intent to contribute 
to his collections. He tells me he is now on the verge of fourscore, 
goes not beyond his own garden, and employs himself with his 
books. I wouldnot desire to give you the trouble of a letter on pur- 
pose ; but, if you will, in any Jetter to Mr. Hall, mention if there 
is any thing in the Registers of St. Austin’s relative to the Vicarage 
of Littleborne, I shall take it as a favour, Osm. Beauvoir.” 
« Dear Stir, Canterbury, Feb. 9, 1764. 
« Mr. Hall had not the book you desired to be got; but I have 
obtained from Mr. Flackton the Catalogue of all his books for 
your perusal ; and if you chuse to have any of them, let me know 
it, and I will enquire the price.for you. The Archbishop's con- 
finement here has prevented my sending it sooner: but it comes 
now by Mr. George Freind, of Canterbury; and if you please to 
send it back to him on or before the 15th instant at the George 
Ina, Aldermanbury, he will bring it back. Flackton bought 
the books, and they are not yet upon public sale ; the Catalogue 
being his only copy, which he made to buy them by. If Mr. 
Hall had Tanner, it must be lent to some one who has forgot to 
return it, as 1 suppose many more are. The paper you saw, was 
a memorandum which f sent to the Archdeacon : and he, instead 
of transcribing any part, thought proper to send it as it was, 
The two books were not Aid, but tied up and wrote on, upon 
both 
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both covers, to be burned without being opened. This care he 
had taken.-to have all his papers destroyed which he thought (I 
suppose) other people might esteem of consequence enough to 
preserve, knowing them to have been his; and which he did not 
esteém to be perfect enough to be left behind him.. All the Har- 
bledowne Deeds and his copy are at present in my hands; IT have 
not had time yet to look over them ; but I intend, if he has left 
any uncopied, to add them. 1 am very glad to hear you go on 80 
briskly in the Augmentation Records: it must be a work of great 
use. I have been in hope of seeing you here, having been told by 
Mr. Faussett that he expected you at his house ; and had got two 
or three deeds relating to the Priory of Newestede, and to Hy- 
baldstowe, for your inspection. I have not time at present to 
give you an account of them, but I will soon. : 

«« His Grace, Iam told, has the finest fit of the gout that ever 
he had, and is on the mending hand; we wish him well, but to 
continue here. You have heard that good Mrs. Hall * is dead ; 
she was buried at Harbledown on Saturday, and has‘left what she 
had to the Miss Picks +, of Sandon, Essex. She had’ removed 
to Canterbury. Mr. Benson has taken a house in Canterbury. 

“If in any thing T can be of use to you, the receiving your 
commands will give the greatest pleasure to, dear Sir, 

«Your most obedient humble servant, Os. Beauvorr,” 

“« Dear Sir, Canterbury, Oct. 17, 1764, 

“T may well seem to want an apology, after having been so 
long negligent in answering: your very kind Letter; in truth, I 
heard you were expected from week to week. at Mr.. Faussett’s, 
and thought, as I stilldo, that my letter would not be worth the 
postage; beside, I was willing to give you some. account of m 
proceedings. When I examined the Harbledowne ‘Deeds I found 
a great deal still left tobe done. These I have read, and taken an 
account, but have not transcribed them as Mr, Hall did: I re- 
ecived his Grace's directions by the Archdeacon, who thinks a 
transcript will not be necessary, only the titles. of the Deeds. 
‘The method in which I have put them is, every-deed is wrapped 
in paper, numbered, and endorsed. These endorsements are 
transcribed into a book; and if any thing more material 
occurs, that is taken notice of. After this I went to the other 
Hospital, where found a great number in the greatest confusion, 
and many much damaged. I have very near gone through the 
endorsing these. I cannot do thisso quick as I could wish, because 


* Relict of the Rev. Henry Hall; of whom seg before, p. 313. 

+ Two maiden daughters of a respectable Clergyman, the Rev. John 
Pick, who was of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1704; M. A. 1737, and ° 
died in 1763, after having been for more than 49 years rector of Sandon, 
to which he was presented in 1714 by Rachel Burdett. Elizabeth, the 
eldest, died in 1792; and Margaret, the youngest, in 1807; regretted by 
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Archbishop upon this occasion, in order to vindicate 
his Grace’s character from a’ charge of Popery, im- 


Thave so litte time to employ on it; but it is nota thing in 

great haste. I shall be obliged to you if you will get me instruc 

tions from Mr. Perry how to take the impressions of the Seals, 

for here are a few I think worth preserving. One of Christ 

Church when Henry de Estria was Prior, a very fine oné, and 

almost perfect ; one of St. Austin’s, one of St. Gregory ; besirles 
. Regal, Archiepiscopal, and Episcopal. 

“Tam gréatly obliged by your kind offices with his Grace; the 
more, as I never requested them, for it was not my desire to have 
you employ that interest for me which would be better used for 
yourself. { most sincerely congratulate you on the honourable 
establishment upon which you now are, and shall entertain, if 
possible, a higher opinion of this Etonian adyinistration. All 
Ministers are willing to.employ men of abilities, but all will not 
reward them. Iam, dear Sir, &c. Osm. Baavvorn.” 

«© Dear Sir, Canterbury, Jan. 20, 1767. 

“ You cannot do me greater pleasure than in giving me an 
opportunity of being useful to you in any way. ‘There is no per- 
son here capable of making a drawing. You will therefore find 
it best to send down your Engraver. [ have‘talked with my 
neighbour Mr. Gostling, and he can tell we of no View of the 
Underoroft beside Dart's, nor do I know of any. Mr. Gost- 
ling takes the Undercroft to be of the same age as St. Grim- 
bald’s * Croft in Oxford, a print of which you have. There isa 
great deal of building (remains } mean) round this Cathedral, 
which seems to be of the same age and workmanship, The Ce- 
metery-gate, that parts the Church-yard from what is now called 
the Gaks ; the great gate into the Green Court ; all that building 
of which your Registry is part, the lower part of which is all 
an Undercroft supported by the same kind of columns as the Wal- 
loon Church. The two antient towers that stand at the Weat side, 
the one of the Upper North cross aile, the other of the Upper 
South cross aile. ‘Two other towers, opposite the high altar, the 
tops of which were pulled down when the building was lengthy 
ened; that on the North side is now the Treasury, and that on 
the South side is the Minor Canons’ Vestry ; all the basement of 
the Choir-part of the building, which is adorned with small pil- 
lars, and segments of circles from alternate arches intersecting 
on¢ another; and the remains of the Infirmary (in that passage 
where the ‘Archdeacon lives), seem all of that age. 

* Mr. Gostling tells me, that there was a very fine Saxon door 
at St. James's Church at Dover, but now pu}led down; that there 

_ is one, he thinks, still at the Church of New Romney; ‘and he be- 
fieves the West end of Rochester Cathedral is the same. 

«« Mr. Fausset is better, though still confined. 1 have not 


* See a curious and ingenious Essay respecting this Crypt in Britton’s 
&rchitectural Antiquities, vol IV. p. 121. 
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puted to him by Archdeacon Blackburne, the learned 
Author of “The Confessional *.” 

In the Topographer, vol: I. p. 556, is an elegant 
Elegy, written from the heart, by Dr. Beauvoir, on 
his friend and schoolfellow John Egerton, Esq. of 
Tatton Park, Cheshire, who died in November 
1740, zt. 17. And his very particular description 
of the great window at the North end of the West 
transept in the Cathedral of Canterbury, with its 
richly adorned compartments of stained glass, is in- 
serted in “ Gostling’s Walk,” -5th edit. p. 279—290. 

In 1775 he communicated to Dr. Ducarel such 
Extracts relative to Registers-{-, as were to be found 


been able yet to go and see him ; our snow lies deep, but no- 
thing in comparisun to what it is in the South of France, asa 
gentleman just come from thence told us yesterday, who in some 
ea was obliged to use six horses and four oxen to get along. 
tles Norris, Vicar of Braborne, and Curate of Nonington, 
really and truly died yesterday: the latter would suit Fausset §, 
and oblige him much ; but I was told yesterday, that some one 
has very kindly represented him to his Grace as a man subject to 
passion, and to utter at such times very unclérical language. He 
has an enemy who might not scruple saying whatever he thought 
proper, if he had opportunity. My best compliments attend 
all Friends. Ask Mr. Astle if he hes seen ‘ Histoire Diploma- 
uque ?'—I am, dear Sir, yours most truly, Os, Beauvoir.” 

* They are printed in Dr. Maclaine’s Translation of Mosheim's 
“ Ecclesiastical History,” vol. V. Append. 111,—See also a Letter 
from Mr. Beauvoir, on the subject, Gent. Mag. vol. XX XVII. 241. 

+ ‘Dear Sir, . Mar. 27, 1775. 

«« Dr. Macro’s Manuscripts [see p. 365] are in my hands; and * 
the few ecclesiastical matters I have are these : 

“1, Reg. W. Curteys, Abb. Mon. S'ci Edmundi Bur. pergam. § 

«Q. Chartularium Priorat. de Blakeborough, pergam. 

«3. W. Malmesbury de Ecclesia Glastoniensi, cum continuat. 
aliorum Scriptorum usque ad annum 1307. 

* Bokelond. De Foresth, varia Reguarda. Carte donationum 
plerumque privatorum usque ad annum 1291. Liber pergan. 
paululim mutilatus in fine, quondam Tanneri Episcopi. 

t The Rev. Bryan Fausset, of University College, Oxford ; M. A. 17455 
F. S.A, 1762; died at bis seat, called Heppington, in the parish of Nack- 
ington, near Canterbury, Jan. 10, 1776. He formed a curiuus collection 
of Roman Antiquities, which still remain there. 

§ Mr. Battely, in his “ Antiquitates Rutupinz,” acknowledges to have 
used this MS, and that it was “ in Musso Viri Rev. Cor Macro, 8.7. P. 
de Morton, juxta Folpet, in com. Suffole.” p.163.—The Rev. Richard Yates 
also, in his “ History of Bury,” frequently refers te Dr, Macro’s MS Registers, 
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in the MS Collections of Dr. Macro; and in the 
same year the description of a window * at Antwerp. 


«<4, The Valuation of the Bishop of Norwich’s Livings in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, with their First Fruits, &c. and Names of 
Patrons and Incumbents, by Hilary Bayley, transcribed by Ed, 
Beckham, 1672. Paper, fo. 

“5, Taxatio Bonorum Spiritualium Archidiaconaths Suff, et 
Sudbur. copiata per Registrum in S’cc’o Domini Regis. Liber 
membran. in quo desunt duo folia ad finem. Taxatio est Nicho- 
Tai Quarti, 1292. . 

‘© At your leisure be so kind as to convey the inclosed to my 
good friend Mr. Astle. Iam very gldd the Tower Records are 
in such worthy and proper hands. Is Barfreston Church en- 

aved? if jt is, or is not, should not Hasted have it?) He will 
have Richborough Castle most exact. When are we to have a 
Dean? Send us Moore back again, with his mitre; we shall 
be contented, if it is only till his successor, as yet in embryo, 
comes forth. 

«J am, my dear Doctor, yours most truly, Os, Beavvoin. 


* « Dear Sin, Canterbury, July 10, 1775. 

«The upper part of King Henry the Seventh's Window in 
the Chapel of the Circumcision, in the Cathedral at Antwerp, is 
filled with ved roses and portcullises; on a scroll at top.is, 
Dieu et mon droit ; and in both upper and lower part are H. E. 
Henry and Elizabeth. I believe I gave it Dr. Milles (for you) 
thus ; but I find on seeing it again I have corrected my notes ; 
and it is thus; the upper part of the window has the King’s Arms 
with his motto over, and H.E. under; and on the other side the 
Queen's Arms, with the same motto over, and H.E. under: and 
roses and portcullisses are intermixed. ~ 

«No.1. is a border of white glass. 

“No. 2. St. John Baptist, holding an Agnus Dei, with its 
Jabarum. ; 

“©No.3. Pope [Innocent VIII] holding a crucifix. 

«No.4. The Blessed Virgin. 

«No. 5. St. John the Evangelist, holding a chalice, 

«« No.6. St. George armed : the dragon under him. 

«* No.7. Henry Vil. kneeling. : 

«© No.S. Queen Elizabeth kneeling ; by her a greyhound sit- 
ting, her symbol. : 

“No.9. Queen Elizabeth ; her mother, holding up in each 
hand a crown. —— These three figures are crowned. 

"No. 10. Ashield of arms. Nebuly, ona chief quarterly, 1 and 
4, Gules, a lion passant Or; 2 and 3, Argent, two roses Gules, 
* No. 11. These remains of an inscription under the King: 
SEPTIMVS ANGLORVM REX 7 

PRYDENS REX @ BENIGNYS 
HENRICVS REGNVM.......+ [forte propria} 
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\ VIRTVTE RECEP..54...... [recepit] oe 
CRVDELI BRITO:... .. [errTonum superavit] 
MARTE TIRAN,......- .. (rrrannum) 
CONNVEIO @ DOMV GE.... [Gentem] 


CONIVNXIT VIRAM...... . [yrramq.] 
« No. 1%. Arms: France and England, quarterly. 
«No, 13. Arms: 1, Englands 2 and 3, Or, a cross Gules: 
4, Mortimer. Z : 
* No.14. The window has been broken, and the remains of 
the inscription stand as here represented : 
ELISABETA,...2-.e00e8 
REGIA PR,.....- 






+++ QUARTI 


ee eeeeee RAQ FORMA 
PERPETVO J....46 
CLEMENS CV.......+ 


“No, 15. Here probably was 4 shield armorial, to answer No. 10, 
«| should have said the Queen’s Arms are held by an Angel. 
*¢ 1 do not now recollect that I had taken notice of any thing 
more in the former account, which never reached your hands; if 
you find in this any thing which may enable you to point out 
this window to any friend, so as to procure a correcter descrip- 
tion, or, what is more to be wished, a drawing of it, I shall 
be very glad. fam, dear Sir, &c. Os, Beauvoir.” 
By the favour of a Lady who had carefully preserved copies 
of them, I subjoin two specimens of Dr. Beauvoir's early compo- 
sition: and from these and a few other specimens of his elegant 
productions in prose and verse, it is to be regretted that neither 
his Jeisure nor inélination permitted him to become an Author, 
Sone. July 1, 1742, 
1. 
When, all charins as thou art, 
Thou first woundedst my heart, 
At those lips, at those breasts, when my fancy ran wild,” 
«I’m convinced,” I cried, as I felt deepthe dart 
‘True Love is of Beauty the child.” 
: “S, 
Now that maxim, | own, 
Was too rashly laid down: 
Since on fancy's fair canvas that quick piercing eye 
By memory’s frail pencil but faintly is shewn, 
Yet for Chloe, tho’ absent, I sigh. 
3. 


If when absent the fire 

Of true passion grows higher; ; 
To her name, while th’ enraptured glass sparks high, 
We must own Beauty lights but the torcMf of desire, 
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communicated articles of curiosity to the Society *. 

Mr. Hasted, in his account of the Free-Grammar- 
school at Canterbury, says, “Of the Masters who 
have presided over it, many of them have been men 
of eminence, as Clergymen and Seholars. One of 
them I can mention of my own knowledge, and 
whoever knew him will*join in-this tribute to his 
memory ; I mean, the Rev. Dr. Osmund Beauvoir, 
late Head Master of it, first educated here, and af- 
terwards of St. John’s College in Cambridge; whose 
great abilities brought this School to the highest 
degree of estimation; who united the gentleman 
with the scholar; one whose eminent qualifications 
and courtesy of manners, gained him the esteem 
and praise of all who knew him.” 

Dr. Beauvoir was twice married; and by the first 
wife had two daughters, both married in his life- 
time; the eldest to William Hammond, Esq. of St. 
Alban’s Court, Kent; and. Isabella, the youngest, 
in 1786, to Blackett De Chair, esq. since in orders, 
and now Vicar of Sheperdwell. 

Sonc. Nov. 22, 1743. 


1. 
When by Stour’s gentle current I breath’d the soft flute 
To Chloe's sweet accents, attention sat mute. 
Now charming its tone, as J swell'd the soft strain 
To her voice, or return’d it in Echo's again! 
Little Cupid beat time, and the Graces around 
‘Taught with even divisions to vary the sound. 

2. 
From my Chloe remov'd, when I bid it complain, 
And warble sweet numbers to southe love-sick pain, 
How unmeaning its tone, as the rising notes grow ! 
And the soft falling measures insipidly flow ! 
I will play then no more ; for ‘tis her voice alone, 
Fills with raptures my soul, and enlivens its tone !" ° 


* His assistance to Mr. Gostling is recorded in the Archzolo- 
gia, vol. XI. p.119; and “ he exhibited at the Socicty, Feb. 15, 
1787, a Copper Lamp, precisely. the same as Governor Pownall’s 
cast. It formerly belonged to the Gaddi Collection, and was 
purchased by Mr, Sharpe for 15 guirfeas; from him it came to 
his daughter; and through her to Dr. Beauvoir.—The letters 
above, ‘1. 0. M.s. appear in Dr. Beauvoir's to have been altered. 
or falsified in some shane. and are those on which Mr. Pawnal! 
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The Doctor took to his second wife, Oct. 14, 
1782, Miss Sharpe, only daughter and heiress of 
William-Fane Sharpe, esq. of South-Lodge, East 
Barnet. He died at Bath, July 1, 1789; and was 
buried in the South: aile of the Abbey Church *. 

The greater part of bis valuable Library was 
purchased by Mr. Flackton of Canterbury, who 
speedily disposed of them by a priced Catalogue. 


The Rev. Dr. .COX MACRO 


was-a native of Bury St. Edmund’s, where his family 
had long been resident. His grandfather, Thomas 
Macro, was elected a capital Burgess in 1653; was 
several times Alderman, or Chief Magistrate, of Bury; 
and died Sept. 27, 1701, aged 86. Susan, his relict, 
died April 27, 1713, aged 88 +. 

“ Thomas Macro, esq. son of Thomas Macro the 
elder {,” chosen on the Corporation Aug. 5, 1680; 
but declined accepting the honour. He was re- 
chosen in 1682, and undertook the office. He was 
elected Governor of Bury School, Aug. 6, 1689; was 
five times Chief Magistrate; and died May 26, 1737, 
aged 88. He had one son, and two daughters §. : 

The Rev, Cox Macro, son of Thomas Macro, esq. 
and Susan his wife, was born in 1683; and having 
been admitted of Christ’s College, Cambridge||, took 
the degree of LL. B. there in 1710; and obtained 

* Mr. Hasted observes, “ Tlieve is not any grave-stone or me- 
morial over him, to tell where he lies—There is a small tablet 
of marble,” he adds, “ against the South wall of the nave, which 
is a blemish to the Church; and an inscription on it, which, as 
well as the monument, is no credit to those who put it up.” 

+ Elizabeth their daughter, wife of. ..Cox, of London, died 
in December 1682.—Hence the Christian name of Dr. Cor Macro. 

t{ Anearlier “ Thomas Macro, son of Thomas Macro the elder,” 
died July 16, 1649. 

§ Susan, who died in September 1730, aged 43; and Eliza- 
beth, who died March 5, 1769, aged 80. 

|| ‘Phere were two other contemporary Doctors of the name : 


‘Thomas Macro, Fellow of Caius College; B.A. 1704; M. A. 
1708; and Preacher (or Market Lecturer) at Bury 170... He was 
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a Fellowship. He had the degree of D. D. (Comitiis 
Regiis) 1717; and was many years resident at Little 
Haugh, an old mansion in ‘the parish of Norton, 
seven miles from Bury. St. Edmund's. 


Dr. Macro was an industrious Collector of -early 
printed Books, Original Letters * and Autographs 


Sept. 13, 1720 ;. D. D. 1722; licensed to the Perpetual Curacy of 
St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, March 20, 1722-3; died March 17, 
1743-4 ;. and was buried, with his wife and only son, at Yarmouth: 
« Hic sita est Maria Thome Macro, S.T. P. 
Conjux unic® charay 
ques duos feliciter enixa est liberos 
(O! si trium superfuisset mater). 
Dein adverso puerperii opere fessa 
inter'amicorum preces & lachrymas 
placid? spe fultam efflavit animam 
x. cal. Feb. anno Salutis 1724, etatis 33. 
Cui per debitum corporis sui contubernium 
(ut una eadem fovea tumuletur caro) 
Mortuus fidem preestitit qui vivus nunquam fefellit, 
Tho. Macro hujus Ecclesiz per 21 annos Pastor fidus, 
Obiit xvi cal. Apr. A.D. 1743, zxtatis 6€0— 
Tho. Macro, A. B. filius unicus Coll. Caii 
Cant. Alum. & Theologie Candidatue, 
»". qui triste sui desiderium reliquit, 
cum non dit, sed bené vixisset, 
obiit Apr. 5, A.D. 1746, ztatis 23." 

He published three Sermons: * Charity of Temper," Nov. 5, 
1731, 1 Cor. xiii. 3, 8vo.; “ Charity of Assistance,” 1781, Galat. 
v, 14. 8vo; “Opening an Organ; the Melody of the Heart,” 
1734, Ephes. v. 19. 8vo. 

Of Ralph Macro, B.A. 1716; M.A. 1720; D.D. (Regiis Comi- 
tis) 1728; | am not able to trace any further history. .He,pro- 
bably died in 1742; in which year the death of « Dr. Macro, of 
Yarmouth,” was erroneously inserted in a Cambridge newspaper. 

A Ralph Macro was entered of Bene’t College, Cambridge, 
1640.—Another Ralph was of Trinity College, in that University ; 
M. B. 1684; and in 1695 was styled “« Medicus Londinensis.” 

# I possess a Collection of the Letters of Bishop Smalridge (pur- 
chased with some of Mr. George Ashby’s MSS.) several of which 
are originals, and others transcribed by Bp. Hurd when a very 
young man. They are accompanied by the two following Letters. 
addressed to Walter Gough, esq. of Perry Hall, Staffordshire, 
to whoin Bp. Smalridge had for a considerable time been Tutor. 

< Dear Sire Aag. 6, 1742. 

“Jam much obliged to you for the favour of Dr. Smalridge’s 
Letters. 1 have transcribed a good number of them for you, but 
not all; many of them were, | found, upon indifferent subjects, 

and. 
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of Eminent Persons... He possessed: also a consider- 


and such as J guessed you would not be very curious to keep co- 
pies of. However, if you should like to have any more of them, 
and particularly if you think of any which are valuable to you, 
-arid which I have not wrote out, I shall be extremely ready, upon 
notice of it, to send you transcripts of them. As there was some 
hazard in a: packet finding you at St. John’s, if I had sent it, I 
have wrote this to assure myself if you are there or not. You will 
please to favour me with an answer immediately, and I will eon- 
trive some method of sending them with all the safety I can, If 
it lies in your way to do me any more favours of this sort, be as- 
sured nothing can more oblige me. I remember vou mentioned 
some letters of Addison and Gay, &c. in the hands of your bro- 


ther; if you could prevail upon him to part with a few of the ~ 


otiginals, I; should be punctual in returning copies, and think 
myself under.a.very particular obligation of befng, dear Sir, . 
“ Your affecti ‘e.friend and very humble servant, R. Hurp. 
« Direct: to me.at Reymarston, to be left at the Ship, in St. 
‘ Peter's, Norwich.” . 

(‘22 Feb. 1786. J. Symonds, esq. assures me, at his own house, 
that ,...Macro, son to Dr. Macro, was of Emanuel College ; and 
that Mr. Hurd (since D. D, and Bishop of Worcester, then of the 
same College) was more than ordinarily attentive to the augment- 
ation of the Doctor's storehouse of literary curiosities —Reymar- 
ston is between Hingham and East Dereham, but nearer to the 
former, which also Jies in the midway between Thetford and 
Norwich ; yet not in the high road exactly, but a little to the 

. North of Attleburgh. G. A.”) 
* Dear Sir, Brewood, June 9, 3743. 

(T have been long wishing to hear from you on the subject of 
those Letters and other Manuseripts you were so kind as to pro- 
mise Dr. Macro. You must doubtless by this time have made 
yourself master of a pretty large cargo; which I should gladly 
have received from your own hands, but that the short stay I 
make here, will not permit me to see you. Perhaps yeu might 
sontrive to send them to me at Mr. Budworth’s, in Brewood, 
within a fortnight or three weeks, from whenee I should have. 
the pleasure of being the bearer of them directly tq Norton, The 
favour of such a present will, I need not say, equally oblige Dr. 
Macro, and, dear Sir, your humble servant, R. Hur.” 

The following undated Letter is supposed to have been ad- 
dressed to Dr. Macro’s Son, a short time before he left England : 

© Dear Stn, With this I have sent all the Papers you were 
pleased to leave in my hands. The Bishop's Letters, which k had 
perused with pleasure and improvement, you received from me a 
little before you Jeft Cambridge ; a gentleman of your acquaint- 
ance desiring then a sight of them, bat who the gentleman was 1 
cannot now recollect. ~ Your expedition to Flanders gives me, 1 
ecoanfess, some uneasiness. 1 cannot help fearing that the life of 
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able number of Antiquarian MSS, * and of Literary 
Curiosities in- general, 

a Camp will disagree with the tenderness -of your conetitution. 
But whether you cross the sea, of continue in England, where+ 
ever you are, I most heartily wish you happy. A. Atvrs *.” 

* This led to the following,cotrespondence with Dr. Ducarel, 

“ Rev, Sir, Doctors Commons, Feh. 8, 1763. 

« T have long since heard of your most valuable Collection of 
MSS. relative to the History and Antiquities of this Kingdom, 
but never had the good fortune to meet with any friend of yours 
to whom I could mention how glad I should be of the honour of 
your correspondence, till the end of last October, when being 
in company with Mr. Beauvoir t, he promised. to communicate to 
you my desire, which I find he has since ddne ; and your obliging 
answer to his Letter occasions my troubling you with this. 

« 1 have, Sir, fot some time past been engaged in a considera- 
ble work, viz, a Repertory of the Endowments of Vicarages in 
all the Dioceses of this Kingdom{, My connexion with his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, my acquaintance with most of 
the Bishops, my situation in life, &c. &c. have enabled me to 
pursue this great work so far as to print the Endowments of Vi-+ 
earages in the Diocese of Canterbury, as a sample of the rest. I 
have also now by me Eleven other Dioceses almost ready for the 
press. These are taken, not only froni the Bishops’ Registers, 
but from Chartularies and Register-books of. antient Religious 
Houses; the Lambeth, Cotton, Harleian Libraries, &c. &c. 

«« As it unfortunately happens that too many of the Register- 
books of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, are now irrecoverably 
lost, the only way I could think of to supply that defect, as td 
the Endowments of Vicarages, was by applying to my friends for 
their assistance, from such Chartularies, Letters, and Registers 
of ancient Monasteries, as now remajn in private hands; of these 
many have been lent me, which have proved of great use. But 
where persons live at a distance, extracts from them, with the 
date of the Endowment and page of the Register-book, have 
been communicated to me by various hands. My sequest to you, 
Sir, is, that you would let me know how I shall contrive to 
convey to your hands a copy of my Canterbury Endowments, 
which is a small quarto; and likewise to desire your acceptance 
of the inclosed Account of Dr. Browne Willis, with whom I sup- 
pose you was well acquainted. A.C. Dutarn.” 

“Sir, Ps Norton, Feb.17, 1763. 

7 was honoured with yours, and am sorry my small Collec- 
tion of Antiquities has been so inuch magnified. What it chiefly 
consists of are Autographs, and Original Letters of eminent 

* Andrew Alvis, of St. John’s, Cambridge ; B.A. 1729; M. A. 1738; 
B.D. 1741; Rector of Great Snoring, Norfolk, 1762; died May 29, 1775. 

t See before, pp. 352. 356. 

1 Of this subject, and the Doctor's progress, see vel, VIs p. 389. 
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Dr. Macro married one of the two daughters of 
Edward Godfrey, Esq. Privy Purse to Queen Anne; 
by whom he had one son, and one daughter. 


persons; and of these, indeed, I have a good maiy ; and should 
be very desirous, by your and other friends’ assistance, to increase 
the number: but as to that noble design you have now in hand 
I can give you little assistance, tealing almost wholly in History 
and Antiquities; but, whenever you come our way,'you shall 
judge yourself, for I will shew you every thing I have, and will 
keep back nothing from you. 1 am now very old, and have not 
gone beyond my house and garden these many years ; and theree 
fore must impose this trouble upon those friends who will favour 
me with a look. I return you, Sir, many thanks for the sheet 
of that indefatigable Antiquary, Dr. Browne Willis, and for that 
part of your Repertory of the Endowment of Vicarages relating 
to the Diocese of Canterbury, which you intend to send me; if 
it goes by the Bury carrier who inns at the Bull Inn in Bishops- 
gate-street, it will come very safe, and extremely oblige, Sir, C.M.'? 
« Sir, Norton, Feb, 23, ¥763; 
« J just now received the parcel, and am extremely obliged to 
you for the favour, Iam very sorry we are at such a distance 
from one another ; and were it in my power to recal some past 
years, they should be employed in paying my devoirs to you; but, 
as the casestands, all expectations of that nature must be on my 
side, and I hope this year will not pass over before you afford 
me that pleasure. In the mean time, you wold much oblige me, 
if, by means of those many Opportunities and that numerous 
acquaintance you have, you would have a thought of increasing 
that small Collection of PapersI have. Dr. Birch could be, with 
all ease imaginable, very assistant to you in this matter; and I 
would willingly know what Dr. Ward’s Brother the Bookseller 
did with his Brother of Gresham's correspondence. But a few 
days before his death he was making up a little packet for me, 
as he told one of my friends ; but, poor man! I had the misfor- 
tune to lose him. You see, Sir, my mind is still roving after 
Autographs; but I have not the. least opportunity of. gratifying 
it, and therefore must beg the favour of your giving me what 
assistance you can, as ’tis very much in your power; and in so 
doing, you'll extremely oblige, Sir, Yours, &. — C, Macro,” 
“ Sir, Norton, Feb. 3, 1764. 
« [ was honoured with yours, and am very much obliged for 
the kind thoughts you have of increasing my small Collection of 
Originals ; but I can by no means think of making an addition 
to them by the way you mention, or of bartering what I have for 
what I want. My being quite sequestered from the world, and 
having been go for a long time, and not having the least oppor- 
tunity of increasing my store (which, to repeat it again, is-very far 
from what you suppose it), wasthe reason of my giving: you the 
ens ch ae ms 7 on a a 
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The Doctor died at Norton, Feb. 2, 1767, at the 
advanced age of 84; and in the Ipswich Jour- 
nal is recorded as “the Senior Doctor in Di- 
vinity of the University of Cambridge; who, dur- 
ing the course of a long life, had indefatigably 
applied himself to his studies, and acquired a general 
knowledge of all arts and sciences*.” -He was buried 


came in your way; and, as you are at the fountain-head, and 
have constant opportunities of picking up things of that nature, 
1 was in hopes I might now and then be in your mind. 

«« As to the gentleman who intends to favour us with the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Suffolk, I wish it was in my power to do 
him any service ; and { would readily contribute what I could to- 
ward so useful a work. I am, Sir, &c. C. Macro.” 

© Sir, March7, 1764. 

“Tam honoured with yours, and am very much obliged for 
your having me in your thoughts upon seeing the Catalogue of 
Mr. Thoresby's Collection ¢ ; but, as I am confined, and cannot 
go beyond my limits, Catalogues of Autographs, which do not 
mention any of their contents, are of no service tome; nor 
can I judge what price to set upon them ; so that I must renew 
my former request, that you would endeavour, among your nu- 
merous acquaintance, to pick up what Originals of eminent men 
you can meet with. | One thing, indeed, cduld I have been upon 
the spot, I should have been tempted to purchase, and that is the 
Coin of the Saxon God Thor, with Runic Characters on the re- 
verse. This [ take tobe an unit, and not to be met with in any 
other Collection but this. Please also to give my compliments ta 
Mr. Beauvoir when you see him ; and tell him he forgets to send 
me what he promised. I am, Sir, Yours, &c. Cc. Macro.” 

* Dr. Macro once applied to a friend for an appropriate motto 
to his coat of arms. After some little consideration, his friend 
replied, let it be “ Cocks may crow,” a motto equally as appropriate 
as that of ‘* Quid rides,” assumed by the Tobacconist. 

Dr, Macro was in early life a Patron of the Fine Arts; and 
an encourager of men of talent. Peter Tillemans, the Painter, 
died Dec. 5, 1734, in the Doctor's house, at Norton: where 
he had been long retained ; and was buried, by his own desire, 
in the church-yard of Stow Langtnft. A horse which he had been 
working-on the day before his death now hangs unfinished in the 
hall of Dr. Macro’s house at Norton.” British Topography, vol. 
IL. p. 388.—This picture is now (1815) in thestair-case of John Pat- 
teson, esq. of Norwich, who has several of this Artist's best works. 


} From this Collection more than Six Hundred Original Letters of Emi- 
nent Persons were purchased, jointly, by Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Astle, who 

i i ‘Tuose which came to the Doctor's share f 
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on the gth in Norton Church-yard, in an inclosure 
between the side of the Vestry and one of the but- 
tresses which support the Church-wall. 

Dr. Macro’s son was for some time a student at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge; but, having an incli- 
nation rather for a military than a clerical profession, 
he went abroad, and died about a year before his 
father; leaving his sister Mary + sole heiress to their 
father's property. ‘This lady was soon after married 
to William Staniforth , esq. then of Sheffield, and 
afterwards of Little Haugh; who survived his wife ; 
and dying without issue, Nov. 11, 1786, in his 7oth 

. year, the mansion at Little Haugh became the pro- 
perty of his brother Robert Staniforth, esq. whose 
daughter Jane brought it in marriage to John Patte- 
son §, esq. of Norwich. . : 

Dr. Macro’s valuable Library remained undisposed 
of for nearly 40 years ; when the principal part of it 
was sold to Mr. Beatniffe of Norwich. 


* Hitherto no inscription has been placed to Dr. Macro’s me- 
mory; but a neat monument is now preparing for Norton 
Church, to the memory of Mrs. Staniforth, the Doctor's daughter, 
her husband William Staniforth; esq. and his brother Robert. 

+ ‘This lady, on the death of her father, immediately applied 
toMr.Green, bookseller at Bury, to spare for no expence in getting 
the article of his death inserted in every Newspaper. This was in 
hopes of its fatling under Mr, Staniforth’s notice, whose addresses 
the father would not hear of. This succeeded to her wishes. G. A.” 

¢ “The Rev.T. Gough applied to this gentleman for the Letters 
of Bp. Smalridge (see p. 362); but he said, ‘so many people had 
made similar claims, that, if he allowed one, he must allow all; and 
then nothing would be left, as he could not distinguish the me- 
rits of their pretensions.’ —21 Nov. 1786, Dr. Norford, to whom 
J told this story, said it was exactly in character; for that he, 
knowing Dr. Macro had studied under Boerhaave, and maintained 
acorrespondence with him, asked leave to read some of it in his 
presence, to see how far his private opinion agreed with one par-" 
ticular work, but was refused; this was before Dr. Norford at- 
tended him asa Physician. G, A.” 

§ Who sold it, a few ycars ago, to a buildcr of the name ef 
Braddock, lately deceased. 


Me. 
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"Mr. THOMAS CHRISTIE’ 


was the son of a Merchant of Montrose, where he 
was born in October 1761; and, after a good school 
education, was placed in the counting-house by his 
father, whose opinion was, that whatever course of 
life the young man might adopt, a system of mer- 
cantile arrangement would greatly facilitate his par- 
suits, It is probable that he went through the rou- 
tine of counting-house business with due attention, 
especially under the guidance of his father; buat his 
leisure hours were devoted to the cultivation of ge- 
neral Literature, with such assiduity, that at a very 
early age he was qualified to embrace any of the 
learned professions with every promise of arriving 
at distinction. : . 

His inclination appears to have led him at first 
to the study of Medicine and Natural History *; 


* I shall give a specimen of his attention to that study : 
« Dear Sir, : Montrose, June 26, 1784. 

« Among many other impediments to the progress of science, 
one is the different names which the same thing passes under, 
not only in different kingdoms, ‘but in different parts of the same 
kingdom. A Correspondent in your Magazine (LIV. 106.) ob- 
serves, that Mr, Daines Barrington, in his Miscellanjes, has said 
that the Mountain Ash is not indigenous in the Southern counties; 
which mistake he fel] into, from not knowing that Quickbeem is 
the name commonly given to that tree in these parts. Many in- 
stances of similar mistakes have occurredto me. ‘The Writers of 
books on Natural History appear to me not to have been suftici- 
ently careful to furm a complete Nomenclature of the animals, 
birds, fishes, insects, plants, and trees, which they describe, so 
as to enable their readers, in different countries, to know what 
object in Nature their descriptions refer to, To remedy these 
defects, and the perplexities which result from them, people in 
different parts of the countryjought to furnish lists of the names 
of things in those parts where they reside. To excite some of 
your Correspondents to do this, I shall subjoin a few articles, 
which have occurred to me, to shew the difference between names 
in Scotland and England.— The Mountain Ash, or Quickbeam, 
is with us the Ranéry, or Roddan Tree, ‘The red berries it pro- 
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and, with the ardent spirit which he possessed, he 
soon became a proficient. He came to London 
in the Autumn of 1784; and«in pursuance of his 
original plan of perfecting himself in the study 
of Physic, brought recommendatory Letters to some 
eminent Practitioners, and particularly to the late 


duces are called Roddans. Concerning this tree there are varioug 
superstitions. —The Plant Sorrel we called Sourrichs.—Buttermitk, 
called Bladda, from the Gaelic Bladdach—The Lark is the 
Laverock, or Larick.—The Linnet, the Lintwhite—The Thrush, 
the Mavis, from the French Mauvis, a Thrush—The Magpye, 
the Pyot—The Chaffinch, thé Shillfa.—The Tom-tit, the Oz- 
eye.—The Kite, the Gledd, from the Saxon Glidan, to glide, 
because this bird moves through long tracts of air without shak- 
ing its wings.—The Great Tern, 1 suppose, our Pictarney—The 
Aretic Gull, isthe Dirty dulin—The Land-rail, is the Corn-craik, 
from the noise it makes, by ovozaro-rona-—The Lapwing is with 
us the Teuchat.—The Fox is with us, the Tod—The Toad, 
the Tedd—The Frog, the Paddock-—The Weasel, I suppose, the 
Whitterit—The Molé, the Maudawort.—The Crab, the Parton. 
—Phe Periwinkle, the Wilk—The Hollibut, the Turbot.—The 
Turbot, the Bennock-Flook.—The Flounder, the Flook, — Small 
differences are easily got over; as the Wran for Wren, Pertrick 
for Partridge, &c.; but I should be glad to see the English names 
corresponding to many other Scotch terms: thus of birds, the 
Bleucheret, Cheret, or Stone-Chatter, Colhood, Sandy-Larick ; 
and bow our Craws, Hoody Craws, and Corbies, correspond with 
the English Crows, Ravens, Royston Crows, &c. 1 do not know 
what animal answers to our Fumart, and to several others. 
We have many droll names of Insects, as the Cloc, King-Colin, 
Horngolach, (called in England, I believe, the Earwig,) Maggy 
with the mony feet*, &c. Many of these names I conceive are 
derived from the Northern languages, and from the Gaelic. , The 
etymologies of some of them may be curious. Most of them are 
now wed only by the vulgar, as the higher classes of people are 
daily adopting the language and manners of England, We call 
the house spider Eter-Cap. In the Welsh, it is Atyr-Cop, i.e, the 
Top Insect, because it lodges near the roof. The Fumart, 1 as- 
sure you, is a much larger and fiercer animal than the Weasel. 
Whether it be the PoleCat, I have not yetbeen able tolearn. T.C.” 
«Mr. Urzan, Montrose, Dec. 1, 1784. 
‘Tam obliged to your Correspondent from Berkshire, who sig- 
nifies, vol. LIV. p. 731, his approbation of the plan I proposed 
for the advancement of natural knowledge. He ascertains the 
Ox-eye to be the greater Tom-tit, and mentions that the two lesser 


__ * Probably our Hundred Legs, or Millepedes.R. (Gent. Mag. LIV, 733.) 
‘Or, more likely, a Seolopendra, or Julus. T. G.C. 
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worthy Dr. Samuel-Foart Simmons, fer whom he 
ever after entertained the highest esteem... 

At this ‘period he was frequently a welcome visitor 
at my house; and an entertaining Correspondent *, 
both as a private friend, and a contributor to the 
labours of Sylvanus Urban. 


species are called, the one Tom-tub, and the other -Blue-bottle. 
T shal} be glad to consult Albin’s “ Natural History ;” but it 
may be some time before 1 can see it in this sequestered corner. 
“R. G, determines the Fumart to be the Pole-cat, on the au- 
thority of Ray's “ Collection of Northern Words.” 
“To S.H. (p. 731.) I can freely say, that if the proposed cor- 
rection of Macbeth in the passage, 
* Aroint thee, witch |’ 
can be defended in other respects, it will stand its ground in 
this: for universally in this part of the country the rantree is 
esteemed a preservative against witchcraft. I have seen a branch 
of it placed above the door of a byre, or cow-house, to ward off 
evil from the beasts within. And hence also the distich, 
* Ayantree and a red thread : 
Gars (makes) au (all) the witches dance to dead (death).” 
It seems highly probable that the sailor’s wife should threaten 
the witch in these terms; “I’ve rantree, witch!’ When any 
more synonyms occur, I shall readily communicate them. 
Tuomas Cuxistig.” 


* << Dear Sir, Montrose, March 4,. 1785. 

“T shall be glad to receive a few lines from you, to 
know how you continue in health. I fear you are too closely 
engaged, The ill effects may be felt afterwards, though not 
immediately: the human mind is minorém eternis consiliis. 
Your Magazine for December, 1784, is just come. I think you 
told me you wrote some part of the Review; but I suppose 
you are not the author of every article. if you were, I should 
be inclined to chide with you a little on the subject of the ac- 
count given of my Uncle's Sermons ¢. That paragraph, 1 see, 
has been penned by one who holds Trinitarian sentiments. 
With this I have no quarrel. God grant us all charity and mus 
tuallove. Nor do I blame the Writer for ‘ not entering into the 
dispute.’ But might he not have said whether the book was 
well or ill executed, on its principles ? and might he not have 


+ ‘¢ Discourses on the Divine Unity: or, A Seriptural Proof and De- 
monstration of the one Supreme Deity of the God and Father of All, and 
of the subordinate Character,and inferior Nature of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
with a Confutation of the Doctrine of a Co-equal and Con-substantial Tri 
nity in Unity; and a full Reply te the Objections of Trinitarians. By 
Wiliam Christie, Junior, Merchant in Montrose.” The Review of it, 
which is brief and laconic, was written by Mr. Gough. 
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After passing several months in London, he re- 
turned to Montrose, still undetermined betweer the 
choice of Medicine and Merchandize. In the Win- 
ters, however, of 1785 * and 1786 he closely attended 
the medical .classes at. Edinburgh +, and in the 


spared the reflection on the type, when the Author has made an 
apology for it inthe Preface ? The Review gives no account of the 
book at all, but ina blunt dry way, which will produce aa un- 
favourable impression. My Uncle, however, has received Letters 
from various persons in England, thanking him for his work ; 
and the copies are all sold off. Excuse these remarks. Jt isa 
subject on which I may have indulged a little partiality. I 
hope my Query about Thomas Heath will appear in the Maga- 
zine *, The inclosed Letter +, addressed to Dr. Campbell, which 
lately came into my hands, deserves a place in your Miscellany, 
which is the repository of every thing curious. I do not think - 
it has been printed before, and I have reason to deem it au-, 
thentic, Perhaps it has come abroad without the knowledge of © 
the possessor ; but I was laid under no restrictions by the gen- 
tleman from whom | received it. -I condole with you on the 
death of Johnson, the ornament of letters, and the friend of 
Sylvanus Urban. If Sylvanus goes on as he has begun, new 
friends will spring up. With beat wishes, J remain, 
“ Your Friend, Tuomas Cunistiz.” 
* In June 1785 he communicated the Resolutions of the Sub- 
scribers toa Library instituted that year at Montrose, of which 
Je was the Secretary. <‘‘ J send you,” he says, ‘an account of 
an institution which is just established here. I hope it will be 
acceptable to several of your readers ; and I heartily wish that 
our example may induce others to institute similar societies in 
the towns where they reside. People in small places labour under 
many: disadvantages ; but they may do much to remedy them-by 
unanimity. If a plan of this kind be properly conducted, nothing 
can tend more to diffuse knowledge, and promote liberality of 
“sentiment among mankind. Yours, &c.- T. Canistiz.” 
+ “ Dear Sir, Edinburgh, dug. 20, 1786. 
«<7 dare say you will be surprized at not having heard of me 
for so long a time. Indeed I have frequently blamed myself, 
for not writing to you ; but, trust me, I have proposed it more 
than a dozen of times, and some cross thing always interfered. 
My occupations and avacations here are past description. You 
will be at no loss to conceive this ; and it is comfortable for me, 
to have to offer this apology to one, whose own experience of 
that scene of hurry and labour, into which an active mind is ne- 
cessarily led in a great town, will make him fully sensible of the 
force of the excuse, and readily disposed to receive it as valid. 


* See this Query answered in Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p. 976. 
a Beam Nievil Uume een Seeit hereafter. p. 291. 
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“ You will recollect the printed papers you gave me, relative 
to the Town of Perth, which were found among Dr. Ducarel’s 
books, and which I said I should send to the Rev. Mr: Seott 
with your compliments. 1 was just thinking of doing it on-my-:ar- 
rival here, when J received a letter from Mr. Scott, informing me 
that, at a meeting of the Society, it had been resolved to appoint 
me one of their Correspondent Members, and requesting my 
acceptance, sending me at the same time a copy of their regula- 
tion’, &e. I was a little puzzled, as my studies have not run 
much in that line; and I dislike to be a buckram member in any 
society ; however, as their plan takes in Natural History, and 
the business of a Correspondent Member is chiefly to procure for 
them information, when they request it, I thought it might be in 
my power perhaps.to do something in these lines, and therefore 

_ accepted. J continue to take a peep of the Magazine still, when 
time permits. The Index Indicatorius is a noble thing. I see 
further particulars occurring relative to Hogarth and his Works. 
I presume you will keep sight of these, to be inserted at a fu- 
ture period in a new Edition of Mr. Hogarth’s Life. 

« Our friend Mr, Badcock wrote to me a few days ago, from 
Sanford House, near Crediton, Devonshire, the seat of Sir John 
Chichester. Iam very happy to find that hé has got a good deat 
better, though Mr. Griffiths does not speak to me so favourably 
as I could wish of his situation. Several gentlemen wished 
him to write the ‘ History of Devonshire,’ but this he has de- 
clined. Professor White was with him lately. He is engaged in 
a great work—a complete History of Egypt, but Mr, Badcock 
is afraid he is too indolent to execute it. : 

“ Dr. Gilbert Stewart is just dead at Musselburgh, near,Edin- 
burgh. He was a man of genius. If his heart had been equal 
to his head, how much he might have shone! but he disgraced 
his talents by the most shocking profligacy. With a constitution 
that might have stood the shock of ages, he has fallen, prema- 
ture, a martyr to Intemperance, J fear he will not be regretted 
by many good men, 

“« We are going on in the Jiterary way here, with our usual in- 
dustry. Dr. Adam Smith is writing the History of Moral Philo- 
sophy ; Dr. Macgill will soon publish his Essay on the Death of 
Jesus Christ, Svo; and his colleague Dr. Dalrymple, of Ayr, will 
print The Gospel History, in a new form, with notes, for the 
use of pious and unlearned Christians.’ «Dr. Robertson will pub- 
Nish a uew Edition of his History of Scotland, into which he will 
insert remarks in vindication of his opinions, especially relative 
to Queen Mary, in opposition to the attacks of Stewart and 
others. In winter Mr. Elliot will publish (if they can agree 
about the bargain) a new system of the Materia Medica; by our 
venerable Preceptor Dr.Cullen, And he will certainly print a 
History of the Church of Scotland,’ 4 vols. Svo, by the late 
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knowledge, to almost every considerablé town in 


Rev, Lauchlan Shaw, Minister of Elgin; and « The History and 
Philosophy of Judaism, tending to vindicate the Jewish System, 
and to evince the propriety of it in the place it held amidst the 
dispensations of God‘te Mankind,’ by the Rev. Duncan Shaw 
(son ‘of the former), Minister of Aberdeen. Both these will be 
valuable werks. Lord Monbodtlo is printing a fourth volume, Svo, 
to his Origin and Progress of Language, which will relate to Po- 
etry, &c.; and he has made séme advances in his fourth quarto 
of Antient Metaphysics. Having shewn what man was, and is, 
he comes next to investigate what he shall be. in this volume 
he will carry his speculations into the dim regions of futurity ; and 
from his fine fancy and great learning, we may expect something, 
which, if not very useful, will be at least very amusing. — The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh will publish a quarto volume of Me- 
moirs, some of which will be exceedingly valuable. 

« Sineé I came here, I have been clocely engaged in the study 
of Botany and Chemistry, and in the practice of Midwifery, 
These, with occasional pursuits of the medical kind, have kept 
me incessantly occupied. Chemistry is a most noble and im- 
portant science, exhibiting new and interesting views of Nature, 
and furnishing scope for the researches of the most enlarged aud 
inquisitive mind. I shall certainly pay attention to it, not only 
for the few years I am a Student, but to the end of life. I think 
there is room for making discoveries in it, which may change the 
face of human affairs. 

“As an Accoucheur, I am become a vetcran comparatively, 
having paid unceasing attention to that line, since I commenced. 
the study of Physic. I have got myself introduced to four or 
five of the Sages Femmes here, who are very glad to have any 
discreet person, in whom they can put confidence, to assist them 
in their difficult cases, Of all the branches of the profession, 
however, I ath convinced, this is the most painful and fatiguing. 
Several gentlemen who began here with me, and set out with 
great ardour, have either relinquished it entirely, or at least have 
quite lost all their original enthusiasm. And though I own, from 
night-watching and other circumstances, I have suffered a little 
myself in the service, yet still I am encouraged to go on, because 
I perceive, that in no line whatever is it in the power of an in- 
telligent Practitioner to do more real good than in this. ‘ drs 
nostra,’ says Celsus of Physic, ‘ conjecturalis est. But the en- 
lightened Professors of the Obstetric Art, Roederer of Gottingen, 
Plenck of Vienna, Baudelocque of Paris, Osborne and Denman of 
London, have reduced this art almost to mathematical certainty. 
Whether I shall practise in this wav,’'I am yet undetermined ; but 
Tam resolved, at least, to make myself master of it. One of our 
most eminent Professors here told me lately, when I spent an 
evening with him alone, that he had not only never officiated in 
this way, but had never even seen a delivery,a thing which surprized 
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the kingdom, where his letters of recommendation, 
his insatiable thirst for information, and, above 


me not a little. Yet such gentlemen, in more than one instance, 
have given their authority to keep up the prejudice against Ac- 
coucheurs, which once prevailed in London, and still is too ge- 
neral here, and in the Northern parts of this Island. The fact is, 
Physicians who have not practised as Accoucheurs, must be per- 
fectly unqualified to decide on this question, and their opinion is 
not entitled to the least regard. Old Dr. Gregory, who was so 
respectable for his medical knowledge, and who will be long ve- 
nerated for his book on the Offices and Duties of a Physician, and 
his Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man, with 
those of the Animal World, was a perfect novice in this branch 
of the profession, although, like others, he has ventured an 
opinion on it. 


“ Our friend Dr. Simmons has favoured me with a long epistle, 


fall of advice and directions, which I consider as a very peculiar 
effort of friendly regard. Amongst other topics he touches on 
this: ‘I think you will do wrong to devote too much of your 
time to Midwifery unless you are determined to practise it, which 
J would hardly advise, as I consider it as too troublesome a branch 
of the Profession. It deprives the Practitioner of many of the 
comforts of society ; and necessarily engages him in many scenes 
which must be disagreeable to a man of sensibility and taste, &c."* 

“ There is, no doubt, weight in what the Doctor says; but I 
cannot determine on the point at present, and shall defer until 
I-come to London next year, when I shall be better qualified to 
Judge. On this, and some other matters, you must favour me 
with your best advice when we meet. 

«Mr. Lindsey writes to me, that Dr. Blackburne, Mrs. Lind- 
sey’s brother, son to the Archdeacon, is come to London, to 
practise in the Medical line. He means, 1 supposé, to succeed 
John Jebb. I am lately informed too, that Dr. D. Monro has 
resigned his place of Physician to St. George's Hospital ; and that 
there were several candidates; Mr. Bailie, Ford, Pearson, &c. 
Mr. Bailie is an able and ingenious man ; but Mr. Ford, jun. has 
succeeded. Dr. Cullen tells me, he wasin Edinburgh a few years 
ago, and at his examinations here, shewed himself to be ‘a 
great dunce. But his father is a man of great interest, and this 
world was made for Cesar. When you see Dr. Calder, offer my 
kind respects to him. How does Mr. Bonnycastle do? Is he 
keeping clear of his afflicting stomach complaints? I hope 
he is nut now, or at least will not be long in that state, in which 
it is said, that tt is not good for man to be—alone 1 mean. The 
day before I left London, I dined at Mr. Johnson's; and who 
should come in, about tea-time, but a certain lady, whom I was 
glad to have seen, and whom J am disposed to think very highly 
of If 1 have any skill in physiognomy, I should pronounce 


her 
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all, his pleasing manners, and, interesting juvenile 
figure, procured him admission to all who were 


her possessed of a great share of good sense, and of good 
temper. Am I right*? 

“There is a young man, a school-fellow of mine, who has 
received a good education, and lived for some time in a gentle- 
man’s family here as tutor to some young children, who will now 
be sagen aut of place, and, from the number of people in his way, 
may have considerable difficulty in finding another. He wishes 
much to come up.to London, if he could find out any kind of 
decent line there. If there were any station in your extensive 
business where you could place him, I will venture to assure 
you, he would be an acquisition to you. He is a modest sensible 
young man, possesses a good deal of knowledge, and a great deal 
of industry. He is honest and good-natured; might be trusted 
with any thing ; and, if he were nota proficient at any business 
you might put under his care, he would not be long, however, 
3n making himself so, As 1 have known him for many years, I 
can speak fully to his character ; and if you could think of any 
place for. him, either with yourself, or any of your friends, I 
should regard it as doing me a favour, and J am sure the person 
who employed Mr, Scott + would thank me afterwards, 

“ [lately met with a Mr. Gleig t of Pettenweem at a friend’s 
house here. He attracted my notice by talking to somebody in 
company about you. He has been paying a visit at Canterbury to 
the Vice-Dean Berkeley, whom I saw when he resided at St. An- 
drew’s. ‘The Vice-Dean could wish, as well as some others, that, 
in the Magazine, the proportion of Local Antiquities, Genealogy, 
&c. were diminished. 1 am aware that your idea is not destitute 
of force, that there are a certain class of readers to whom this 
is agreeable; but as you have got the reputation of the most va- 
luable Magazine that is published, query whether, by some little 
improvement in this respect, you might not gain a much greater 
number of readers than you would lose the other way? You are 
the best judge ef the matter. J only mention to you whatever 
I hear passing, that you may make your own use of it. 

“J have been much pleased with several of the Letters from 
your Russian Correspondent. But he seems to imagine that the 
Works of Pallas and Gmelin are utterly unknown to us. What- 
ever may be the case in London, we at this University make it 


* He was in this inatance perfectly correct, both in his’ ideas of Phy- 
siognomy; and in the good opinion he formed of Miss Bridg-t Newell, 
the daughter-in-law of my old and much esteemed Friend David Henry, 
e8q.~—She soon after became the wife of Mr. Bonnyeastie. 

+ I had the satisfaction of attending to this recommendation; and Mr. 
Scott was for many years one of my Assistant Correctors of the Press. 

t Now the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL. D. aud F. R. S, Edinb. mishoe 
of the Sub-Episcopal Church of Brechin ; weil known and highly esteeme: 
for his urbanity and his learning, long since evinced by many valuable 
publications. 
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distinguished for science ; and. by many of ‘the most 
eminent literary characters he was welcomed and en- 
couraged as a young man of extraordinary talents *. 


a rule to inform ourselves of every thing that is doing ‘in Me- 
dicine, or in: any other’ branch of the knowledge ‘of Nature, 
throughout Eurepe. And the name of Pallas is venerable amongst 
us. - The man who returned from Tartary with youth,’ and yet 
grey hairs, from his labours in the cause of Science, must not be 
pillaged by an anonymous writer without observation or check, 

“J need not say that I shall be happy to hear from you. You 
know it. And if-you give me but two lines it will be acceptable. 
Many thanks for your multiplied civilities do 1 owe you. I can 
make no return but that of grateful acknowledgement. I hope 

. the Supreme Governor of Events will spare my life, and second 
any honest endeavours, so far as to enable me to do justice to the 
friendship I have experiencel—not from Relations—but from 
Strangers, trom those on whom I had no claim ; and whose ge- 
nerous kindness, when I think of it, still refreshes my soul, and 
strengthens every noble and virtuous feeling there. : 

“ {hope Mrs, Nichols ranks me among the number of her 
friends ; and when I come to London next year, I am going to 
apply to her to tell me all my faults. I believe that J have more 
to learn from a sensible woman than from certain Professors. If 
it should seem vain, I will, however, say that there are of the 
tatter whom I would undertake to teach’; but to the former’ I 
bow with that submissive reverence which becomes a Scholar and 
Pupil. Farewell, my dear Sir; and believe me . 

Your Friend, Tuomas Cunistixg.” 

* Miss Seward, in a Letter to Mrs. Stokes, dated July 17, 
1787, says, “A young Scotch gentieman, of the name of Christie, 
lately called upon me, introduced by a Letter, from Mr, Ni- 
chols, Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. This interesting 
young stranger is in very intimate correspondence with the 
celebrated Dr. Beattie, from whom he shewed me a Letter 
that breathed high esteem and paternal affection. Mr. Christie's 
sprightly wit, scientific acquirements, ingenuous manners, and 
literary ardour, exceed any thing I have met of early excellence 
since I first knew Major André in his eighteenth year, which I 
guess to be ahout the age of this Literary Wanderer. He was on 
his road into tae Peak of Derbyshire, which he purposed to‘ex- 
plore with philosophic examination. I tremble for his health ; ap- 
pearing, as he does, to have outgrown his strength ;_ for he is 
very tall, and thin almost to transparency. 

“While smooth as Hebe's his unrazor'd lip.” ; 

In‘a subsequent Letter, addressed to Miss Helen Williams, Dec. 
25, 1787, Miss Seward says, “Do you know Mr. Christie, fron 
Edinburgh? A young Physician, anda rising light in the phi- 
losophie and classic spheres, or ] am much mistaken,” 

It 
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It was his intention to have published a journal 
of this very interesting tour, in a series of Letters, 
the first * of which, dated July 24, 1787, was ad- 
dressed to myself, the others to Dr. Simmons. 


* «From the antient city of Lichfield, the birth place of great 
Johnson, Thomas Christie, Student of Medicine, unto his ever 
valued friend John Nichols, sendeth all health and prosperity. - 

“« May peace and happiness ever follow thy steps; let success 
deserved crown thy useful labours; and may thy pages come 
forth pure as thy soul, and free from errata as is thy life from 
blame ! Q 

« Lest thou shouldst think that I am fallen into a bog, and 
will no more be heard of, or that the Lancashire Witches have 
carried me away, I thought it fit to inform thee, where | am, 
and what [am doing. I remember thou didst not reply to the last 
epistle I sent from the Metropolis of Scotland ; but | know-thine 
infinite occupations, and that thou often wishest well to thy 
friends, when thou hast not time to tell them of it. . 

* As it hath pleased Him who directeth all events to send m 
to live among the people of England, it seemed good unto me, 
to make myself better acquainted with the Men of the Country; 
and with their cities, and with their language, and with their 
manners, that, when | come te dwell among them, I may not 
seem aa a stranger, and as one that cometh from a far country. 
Wherefore, 1 determined to travel by the Western road, and to 
visit all the chief cities in the way; and my friend Dr. Simmons, 
who, like thee, is aman of the true spirit, put me in mind that I 
should inspect all the Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Dispensaries 
on the road, that I might improve myself in the knowledge of 
human calamities, and in the ways of redressing them; and, to 
enable me to do this, he sent me many letters to Physicians, at 
different towns; and he charged me to collect all manner of States 
and Reports, and Rules of Medical Institutions, that could be 
got, that they might he brought to London, and deposited at the 
great centre of medical information in Air-street, Piccadilly. - 

“ And I entered upon this work right gladly, both for my owa 
sake, and for the sake of Dr. Simmons, whose friendship J 
may fully feel, but probably never can fully repay. ; 

“ Wherefore, leaving Edinburgh on horseback, and alone, 
for thus it seemed necessary to travel to accomplish the im- 
portant ends of the journey, I passed the first night at the 
counuy seat of Dr. Cullen, first Physician in the planet called 
Earth: before whom are assembled annually, that they may hear 
his wisdom, many of all people, nations, tongues, and languages, 
from the rising of the Sun, even unto his going down, and, 
compared with whom, many of the great Doctors of London 
are but fortune-favoured Quacks. 

“ Thou, my excellent Friend, by the superior mode of con- 
ducting it, bust elevated a mechanical to a liberal profession, 

whiie 
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On his return to London, he again placed himself 


while too many of them, reversing thy noble plan, have depraved. 
a liberal profession into a mere trade. Thinkest thou that £ 
speak too sharply of my brethren ? Then hearken unto me, and 
1 will shew thee what they say of themselves. 

«Thus writeth Sir George Baker, unto illustrious Percival : 
* Your paper I have received, and read it with much pleasure. I 
shall read it at the first meeting of the College. It is the only 
article I have yet got, to form materials for a fourth volume of 
the Transactions of the College. Indeed, if 1 had not exerted 
myself much, the last volume would never have seen the light. 
Querenda pecunia is our grand maxim here ; we leave to others 
the task of improving the Profession.’ 

“Onward then I journeyed to Glasgow, where mamy friends, 
old and new, kept me no less than eight days. Thanks to their. 
kindness. Chiefly let me remember thee, acute Millar; and thee 
benevolent Reid, thou sage of antient mould, whom virtue, ° 
learning, and grey hairs, combine to render venerable; thou 
Sampson of the intellectual world, who wilt close the scene with 
a great effort, and who, near fourscore years of age, preparest a 
quarto volume ‘ on the active Powers of the Human Mind.’ 

“Next Paisley received me; and its manufactures of silk, 
gauzes,- and muslins, occupied my attention. Thence I jour- 
neyed to Kilmarnock and Ayr, stopping at each to visit my 
friends, Passed one day at Old Cumnock, with the Rev. Thomas 
Miller, a man profoundly learned ; and continued my route to 
Dumfries, Carlisle, Penrith, and Kendal, of which each took up 
not less than a day. : 

“At Dumfries { was commended to Dr. Gilchrist, and Com- 
missary Goldie; and, by our noble Friend the Earl of Buchan, 
unto Mr. James Wait, one deeply read in the Antiquities of the 
Roman People. : 

*« AtCarlisle the Rev. Mr. Carlyle, a learned son of Cambridge, 
made the day pass pleasantly. Excellent Paley, the Archdeacon, 
was obliged to go from home, and asked us next day ; but I could 
not convenieny stay, and departed sorrowful that it had so 
happened. Az Kendal, an old friend, the Rev. Mr. Rotheram, re- 
joiced io see me. 

“ The Lakes occupied seven days; and my pen would fail to de- 
scribe to thee their beauties, even although my time permitted 
me to attempt it. I visited Coniston and Esthwaite, Great Win- 
dermere and. Ulls-Water, sequestered Grassmere, Rydal, Leaths- 

, Water and matchless Derwent, Bassenthwaite and Buttermere 
and Lowes-Water ; mountains, Skiddaw and Helvellyn; and the 
awful vate of Borrowdale. 

“Whitehaven took two days, where I was committed to the 
care of Henry Littledale, esq, and Samuel Martin, Agent in 
‘Pobacco for the Farmers General of France. Fatiguing but 
wonderful was the excursion jnto the vast colliery of Lord 
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under the protection of Dr. Simmons; but not with- 


Lonsdale, 750 feet deep, a wondrous subterraneous city, whose 
streets extend two -miles in length, and one in breadth, far 
beyond the bed of the great Ocean. 

* Opulent Lancaster employed me two days; and to thee, 
matchless Liverpool, I gave seven. Ah, proud City ! wert thou as 
innocent as thou art great! But Slavery.hath extended thy mag- 
nificent docks; and still, as I passed through thy haughty palaces, 
the groans of oppressed Man seemed to resound in myear, Yet 
sure divine vengeance shall not reach thy guilty towers, while 
they are sanctified by so many righteous men, while they own 
the virtues of the Merchant D.; while they are adorned by 
the excelent Physician C.; while the little angel Carver raiseth 
notes divine from her harpsichord ; while they contain that 
excellent spirit that sang ‘ the Wrongs of Africa ;' and thou, 
sweet daughter of Innocence, who must be Heaven's peculiar 
care, fair Hannah L* 

« At Ravenliead I stopt one day to examine the manufacture 
of plate-glass and mirrors, being commended unto the manager 
by a fair friend in the North. Warrington had another day. 
Next Chester occupied my attention, and my warmest thanks 
are due to the kindness of good Dr. Haygarth there. Travelling 
into Fintshire, I arrived at the Well of holy St. Winifred, and 
the great copper-works ; and thence proceeded to Downing, the 
seat of the amiable Traveller Pennant, who was commended 
unto my father, when making his own pilgrimage, and hath 
been his friend and correspondent since. Here found I every 
book requisite for the Student of Nature—the Animals of Buffon; 
the Birds of Latham, Brisson, Edwards, and Willoughby ; the 
Fishes of M. Bloch, &c.; the Insects of Barbut, and Miss Me- 
rian, &e.; the Planches Enluminées of Paris; the Tableaux 
Pittoresques of Switzerland; the Plants of Curtis, Jacquin, 
Pallas, Flora Malabarica, &c. &c. I remained here two days, 
and departed not without regret. 

“Time did not permit me to go further into Wales ; so I re- 
tumed to Chester, and stopt one day at the house of a farmer, 
to see one of their great cheeses made. Hic quoque sunt Dii, 

«The mines of rock-salt at Nantwich were next explored ; 
and passing through Altringham, I reached the fair and fiou- 
rishing city of Manchester, alike the seat of Science and of Com- 
merce, whose beautiful manufactures, the work of the sons of 
freedom and ingenuity, furnish ornaments to every kingdom in 
Europe. Here illustrious Percival shewed me much kindness, 
And during seven days I resided here, [ had many conversations 
with Mr. Henry, Mr. White, Mr. Bew, and the Rev. Dr. Barnes. 

“At Halifax the elegant bindings of Edwards, the drawings 
of Bolton, and the matchless Cloth-hall, were objects of enter- 
teinment, additional to my intelligent friends, Bramley and Alex- 
ander.—I found many of my friends collected from different quar- 
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out an anxious wish to exchange the laborious 


ters at the salutary springs of Harrogate. ThenceI proceeded to 
Knaresborough, to collect specimens of the Inerustations formed 
by the Dropping-well ; thence to romantic Ackfell, and magni- 
ficent Studley Park, seats of the late Squire Aislabie. : 
«« * Next came I to fam'd Fountain Abbey, 
Tn fair Fountain Vale, 
Where dwelt of old bold Robin Hood, 
Little John, and Allan & Dale.’ 

« Leeds next received me, and my abode there was rendered 
pleasant by the attentions of Mr. Lucas, Surgeon, and the inge- 
nious and Rev. Mr Sheepshanks. Memorable too be the day 
ti:at made me acquainted with thee, illustrious Hey, thou great 
saze in all that concerneth the human frame! If thou knoweat 

his man, thou must honour him; and, lest thou shouldst not 

k-ow him, I will make him known unto thee. For behold he 
al.o is one of the true spirit, one who doth not consider Medi 
cine merely as a trade, one who loves his profession, and prac- 
tiseth it with that noble enthusiasm, wanting which no man 
ever excelled. And he is a son of the family of Search, one of 
thy brethren ; and hath no connexion with the Know-alls or the 
Care-for-noughts. 

«« Now though the man is well stricken in years, yet thinketh 
he that he Jearneth much daily; and still doth he persist to 
search, and ‘enquire, and investigate, and examine, if haply he 
may remove some antient error, or discover some new truth; 
neither is he satisfied with himself, or thinketh that he hath yet 
attained; but, leaving the things that are behind, he presseth 
forward unto higher excellence, and hopeth all things, and be- 
lieveth that no one can tell what great things may yet be done, 
or what wonderful things may yet be discovered. 

«« And because he perceiveth the great dignity of rational na- 
ture, above that of the fishes of the sea, the birds of the air, or 
the beast of the field, and discerneth how much greater is a 
child than a plant or a butterfly ; therefore leaveth he the latter 
to the care of others, whom such pursuits more interest ; but of 
the former he-taketh great aceount, and loveth little children, 
and stadieth much how to guide them in their dangerous journey 
into this world, so as that no injury may hurt their tender 
frames, or her to whom they owe their existence. 

“ For he thinketh that all the Mathematicians of Cambridge 
could not calculate the value of a single rational being, or as- 
certain what the world may have lost, in the loss of one such as 
they, because in him mankind might have been deprived of ano- 
ther Archimedes, or a future Shakspeare, or at his death might 
have been crushed an infant Newton. 

“ Now because some rays of the same light have shined upon 
the mind of thy servant, thercfore I loved the man, and delighted 
to converse with him; and | went with him to York, where he 

was 
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was called to perform an operation, and returned again ; and he 
taught me many things which I knew not before, and shey::i 
unto me much wisdom. 

“ And the name of Hey is great in Leeds, and in all the re- 
gions round about ; moreover, he is a man of general knowlecze, 
and of strict principle, one that hath the fear of the Most High 
before his eyes, who, in his office as Alderman of the city, hath 
done much to promote the observance of the Sabhath-day, and 
ta check the progress of vice and immorality ; and for the guod 
of the people that dwell in Leeds, I trust that next year he will 
be elected Mayor. Therefore put him down in thy list of Wor- 
thies, and mark his name in thy Catalogue of Right-hearted Men. 

«“ Thence proceeded J to Wakefield, where dwelleth the Rev. 
Mr. Turner, a man profoundly skilled in the Law, and in the 
Prophets, and in the Hebrew language, and in the History of 
the Antient peaple of God. 

“But behold, 1 found him encompassed with gay youug 
friends, who had come there from different parts on a visit, and 
amongst whom the old man was to me quite lost. For instead 
of Philosophy and Theology, we talked of J can scarce tell thee 
what; and wespake of Matlock, and of Buxton, and of what 
sinart ladies and of what dashing youths were there, and of the 
Lorda and Dukes, and of their equipages, and of their horses, 
and of their lacquies, and of their dogs. 

«Now, though I believe he spake rightly, who said Duice est 
desipere in loco, yet thou wilt grant it was not here in loco to me, 
For I neither profited aught from the wisdom of the old man ; 
neither saw I Mr. Amory, the Author of John Buncle, nor his 
son Dr, Amory, M. D. nor the Rev. Mr. Michel, Rector of 
Thornhill, whose name thou hast often seen in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions, and who maintained the curious opinion of Father 
Bascovich, of Rome, that matter consisted almost entirely of 
spheres of attraction and repulsion, &c. So 1 departed mourning. 

“Next came I to Sheffield, where Mr. Shepherd, Mr. ‘Tofield, 
and Mr. Greaves, shewed me much kindness, and I marvelled 
at the curious workmanship of the men, at their knives and 
their forks, their scissars, and their lancets, and their razors, 
and their snutfers, and their plated manufactures. And what- 
ever more I desired to know was communicated unto me by Dr. 
Stewart, their chief Physician. 

«Then travelled I to the Mansion-houses of the Dukes who 
dwell here ; and, having letters unte the Chaplains and Stewards, 
and others in authority, I stopt all night at Worksop Manor, 
the. Duke of Norfolk's ; passed the forenoon at Welbeck, the 
Duke of Portland's: dined at Clumber Park, the Duke of New- 
castle's ; and passed the evening at Thoresby, the Duchess of Kings- 
ton’s.—And the glory of the buildings astonished me, and the ex- 
tent and beauty of the parks: but I marvelled that I found none of 


er 
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engaged, for the pursuits of Literature, or the labours 


the owners there, and that they rarely came, and scon went away 
again. And I learned that there were many reasons for this, but 
the chief one was the refractory nature of matter; for though 
aman have many houses, he can but be in one at once; where- 
fore, for the good of the buildings, and that the paper might not 
rot off the walls, nor the paintings of Titian and Guido serve to 
feed the moths and bugs, I prayed for the farther improvement 
of Air-balloons, that it might be easy for a man to breakfast in 
the North, and dine in the South, and drink tea in the East, and 
sup in the West. : 

«4 Thence I directed my steps to. Nottingham, famous for its 
hosiery, where 1 was commended unto Mr. Buxton, and Mr. 
Sheldon, and Mr. Burnside. And thence to Wollaton-hall, the 
magnificent seat of Lord Middleton, built in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and esteemed a fine specimen of the architecture of that 
age, Afterwards to Derby, where I visited the silk-machinie of Sir 
Thomas Lombe, which contains 26,586 wheels, and works 73,726 
yards of organzine silk thread every time the water-whvel goes 
round; that is, thrice in a minute. Next the porcelain manufactory 
of blue and gold china attracted my adiniration ; and whatever else 
1 desired to know, was told me by the Jearned and excellent Phy- 
sician Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 

«This man also much deserveth thy regard, seeing he is a 
genuine sdn of Science, of the seed of Search; and though ¥ 
had no letter for him, because I purposed not to have been in 
his town, yet he shewed me much kindness, and deferred until 
another time business which he thought to do, that he might 
teach me the things I had need to know. The translation of the 
Genera Plantarum of Linnzus he hath got nearly finished by the 
Printer; and he shewed me many other books, which he purpo- 
seth some-time to publish. For he hath meditated upon universal 
Nature, and considered every living thing, that moveth upon 
the face of the Earth ; and he hath written of herbs, and of trees, 
from the cedar that is in Lebanon, unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. Moreover, he spake of the Waters of Matlock and 
Buxton; and proved unto me, that they were streams, arising 
through the fissures of the strata, from water boiling by sub- 
terraneous fire, variously impregnated and condensed by the 
cold ground near the surface of the earth ; for the temperature 
of them varieth not with summer and winter, and the drought 
which affecteth other springs, altereth not them. And having 
instructed me how to travel through Derbyshire, he commended 
me unto his son at Shrewsbury, Dr. Robert Darwin, who is one 
that walketh in the footsteps of his father, and seeketh and in- 
termeddleth with all knowledge. 

«Thence to Lichfield, where I was commended unto thy 
friend Richard Greene, by Mr. Pennant; and he shewed me 
hhis curious Museum, and all its rare and valuable articles ; that 
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of Trade. Most willingly would he have joined me 


Museum which hath been the work of 45 years, and of which 
Johnson said, ‘he should as soon have thought of building a 
first-rate man of war at his own hands.’ Then we went to the 
Episcopal Palace, to do honour unto the Muse of Lichfield, and 
the aged Rector of Eyam. We staid to drink tea, and, after visit- 
ing the curious garden of Mr. Saville, being kindly entreated, I 
returned to supper. ‘And I received much kindness on account 
of him that dwelleth at No. 4 (Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street) 
and having only another lady with us, who soon retired, I was 
left alone with thy friend Anna. So we read Poems; and dis- 
coursed of Johnson, and of Boswell, and of Mrs. Piozzi, and of 
our friend Pennant, and amiable Beattie, and Hayley, and un- 
happy Cowper, and Wolcot, that wicked Pindar of our age, and 
of the Poet of Monsall Dale, and of Robert Burns, and of Sir 
John Hawkins, and of many more. Now behold, a problem 
which Vince and Milner would fail to solve; but thou, who 
knowest the heart of Anna Seward, wilt be able to form an esti- 
tate of the value of this evening, 
«* Much yet remaineth to be done. It behoveth me to go to 
Keddleston, the seat of Lord Scarsdale ; to Ashbourne, to visit 
the aged Prebendary of Westminster, whom thou knowest as 
the school-follow and busom friend of Johnson ; to Okeover, to 
‘contemplate the work of the divine pencil of Raphael, and 
view that ‘ Holy Family’ for which fifteen hundred guineas was 
refustd, as totally inadequate ; to J!am, to see the gardens of 
Mr. Port, and the two. rivers which rise suddenly out of the 
earth ; to romantic Dovedale and the Copper-mine of Ecton; ta 
Matlock ; to the cotton-mills of Cromford, where I am com- 
mended to Sir Richard Arkwright ; to Chatsworth, the Duke of 
Devonshire's; to Bakewell, where I shall see the Vicar, Mr. 
Chapman, and Mr. White Watson, an ingenious Mineralogist : 
to Eyam, to visit Mr. Longsden, and Mr. Cunningham ; to Cas- 
tleton, to see the wonders of the Peak; to Buxton, where J am 
commended to Dr. Joseph Denman, by his brother, my friend 
Dr. Thomes Denman, of London. Next to Newcastle, Stafford, 
Shrewsbury, Coalbrook-dale. Thence to Birmingham, where I 
have promised to stop some days with illustrious Priestley. Thence 
to Coventry, Worcester, Cheltenham, where I am commended to 
various persons; to Gloucester, where 1 shall wait upon Mr, 
Cheston, and Mr. Raikes, the inventor of Sunday-Schools; to 
Bristol] and Bath, where I am commended to Physicians; to Ox- 
ford, where I must stop to inspect the Colleges and Libraries, 
and to wait upon Dr. Randolph, Canon of Christ Church, Rev. 
Mr. Jenner, Dr. Thompson, Lecturer on Anatomy, Mr. Beddoes, 
on Chemistry, Mr. Price, the Public Librarian, and others; to 
Uxbridge, to visit Mr. Lightfoot ; to Hampstead, to pay my re- 
spects to Mrs. Barbauld (Miss Aikin), another Muse of thy coun- 
try; and then—to London. eat 
ui us 
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in the profession of a Printer, had it then suited 
my convenience to have adopted him as a partner 3 
but, after seriously revolving a variety’ of future 


«Thus have I given thee an abstract of my travels. J hope 
to see thee and all my good friend in four or. five weeks more. 
Meantime I salute thee all kindly. If thou seest Mr. Johnsons 
or Mr. G. Nicol, tell them where Lam. Remember me unto Dr. 
Calder, and to Mr. and Mrs. Bonnycastle, if they are with you, 
and to Dr. Woide, now, alas! my only friend in the British Mu- 
seum, and toall other of our friends. My kind respects to Mrs, 
and Miss Nichols, and all thy good family. Miss Seward sendeth 
her love to thee. Lord Heathcote (General Elliot) is expected 
here to thank her for the Ode on his return to Britain. * 

“* Now the rest of ray transactions, and how I travelled, and 
what I saw, and whom I fell in with, and what happened unto 
me, are they not written in the book of the memorandums, 
which ¥ made on my journey? And whatsoever thou desirest 
more to know, I will tell thee when I come. 

“ For I long to be with thee ; and my horse saith unto me, 
that he would rather see Mr. Smith's livery stables in Coventry 
street than all the glories of England. Neither mayest thou 
wonder at it, seeing he is well advanced upon. the second thon- 
sand miles of his journey. — Wherefore, Farewell !” 

«Dear Sir, Gerrard-street, Saturday [1787]. 

« Inclosed is my Jast Letter on the subject of my journey, now 
completed ; which please peruse, and return to me by Monday. 

«| need say no more to you on the subject I mentioned the 
other evening; but only to assure you, that when any occasion of- 
fers, I shall trust you will have me in your eye, and I flatter myself 
you will not find me a disagreeable or an useless associate, You 
and I, I imagine, would draw together in any business where we 
were mutually concerned. { will tell you honestly, that I like Phy- 
sie as a study better than Physic as a profession, The reasons of, 
this you will probably guess ; and I shall, at any time, give you 
a full state of them. And though I certainly shall exert myself 
in my profession, and take my chance with others, yet I shall 
not be sorry to make myself a little independent of it. I shall 
not be sorry to put myself out of the reach of anxiety, and too 
great fears, and to free myself from the necessity or the tempta~ 
tion of having recourse to such mean arts, or quackery, as I 
know some have recourse to. ,Do you blame me? 

“7 am already not altogether dependant on Medicine. But it 
occurs to me, that I might with advantage be still less so. 
I can command a little money ; have some knowledge, and a 
good stock of diligence and application ; and these, with the aid 
of my friends, would-do something. 

« As 1 mean to settle in a literary profession here, it is certainly 
most natural, that apy concerns T form of this kind should be 

in 
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plans of life, he submitted to his original destina- 
tion of a Medical Practitioner *. 


ina literary line. And it is the one I can do most justice to. I 
place much confidence in youfr advice and assistance, and I assure 
you, in any exertion you make for me, you will not find me un- 
grateful. OF my abilities you will judge for yourself; my heart, I 
assure you, is true. P 
© Farewell, and believe me always yours, while TH. Curistix.” 
* « My pear Srr, Gerrard-street, Saturday evening. 
“Tsend you with this my Antiquarian Essay; and, if you can save 
an hour to peruse it to-morrow, or Monday, .I shall take it kind, 
I have some things to talk with you about, on which I wish 
your advice and opinion. as I have a confidence equally in your 
judgment and friendship. Can you keep yourself for me on 
Wednesday or Thursday evening? and will you be kind enough 
toeat your oysters once more in Gerard-street, where we shall be 
less liable to ‘interrupjions? If occupied in the evenings, will 
" you eat a beef-stake with me on Wednesday at three? After that, 
1 shall be at your service, at any time, in Red Lion Passage ; being 
always your obliged Friend, Tuomas Curistixz.” 
«© My Dear Fuienp, Gerrard-street, Saturday. 
“ After making a number of enquiries, not finding any ratio- 
nal inducement to change my situation, { resign myself to Pro- 
videnece, and return with cheerful satisfaction to the object of my 
earliest choice, and continued affection, Henceforth, therefore, 
my progress will be steady, unshaken, and resolute. J have for 
some tine past been deeply engaged in practical observation, and 
always take charge of thirty patients in the Westminster Dispen- 
sary under Dr. Symmons. It is this that has prevented my seeing 
you of late. My mornings and evenings are almost wholly en- 
grossed. But, if you let me know, some Monday, Wednesday, 
or Friday, when you are to be at home, I will take chance with 
you. And, that you may be convinced I never do, nor will forget 
an old Friend, I send yuu the inclosed, which I shall be glad to 
see in next Magazine. — Vale! A few copies of the sheet contain- 
ing this paper would be acceptable when printed. T. Cugistis.” 
«© My DEAR Frienn, Gerrard-street, March 6, 1788. 
“ I was just reflecting with myself, that you had promised me 
a few hours of your company without performing it, when an 
evening paper announced to me the melancholy news of the 
loss you have sustained. Be assured, my dear Sir, I sympathize 
most sincerely with you, on this 8ccasion, and I would have ex- 
pressed this sympathy earlier, had 1 not feared to give you pain, 
by repeating the name of a person, so justly dear to you, and 
whom you know also stood so high in my esteem. Permit me 
to say, that ¥ too consider myself as having met with a loss. I 
do most sincerely deplore the loss of our amiable friend, who had 
gained much upon my heart, and to whom I flattered myself [ 
yas 
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Early in 1788 he re-commenced his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Urban *; which was, however, soon 


was not altogether indifferent. Great is the fragility of human 
life! how much does it behove us tobe always prepared ! 

“ Amongst your numerous friend’, 1 doubt not many efforts 
have been made, to dispel the gloom which must unavoidably 
cloud your mind on this trying occasion. Might I also presume 
to contribute my mite, I would fain shew my willingness at least, 
and if my friend would devote an hour or two, 1 would do my 
utmost to make him happy. Will you be kind enough to name 
your own evening, when I can hope to see you in Gerrard-street ; 
and till then believe me, my dear Friend, yours in sincerity, T.C.” 

* « Dear Six, Gerrard-street, Jan. 3, 1788. 

“ A long journey which { was obliged to make, and an accu- 
mulation of business since, have deprived me of my usual plea- 
sure of attending you in your intellectual tour of observation 
through the world, However. I have at length found leisure to 
retrace your steps, at least slightly ; and shall make such remarks 
as the shortness of my time will permit. 

« { have received much satisfaction from perusing occasionally 
the descriptions and histories of Trees, by different correspond- 
ents, particularly T. H. W.* and J. At Lhope these gentlemen 
will continue their useful labours ; and, when their plan is com- 
pleted, I would recommend the re-publication of the whole, apart, 
inasmall volume. 1 think the publick would receive it favoura- 
bly.—There is another work much wanted in, this way; an 
abridgement of the last Edition of Evelyn’s Silva, which is now 
increased to a price that few can afford, and to an extent which 
still fewer have time enough to go through. Yet there is a vast 
deal of valuable knowledge in it ; and a judicious summary, in 
8vo or 12mo, would be read with pleasure. While it is right 
and proper that large collections should be formed of all that is 
known on any subject, for the use of persons who have much 
leisure, or a peculiar taste for the cultivation of such subjects ; it 
is also proper that some regard should be paid to the ease of 
men engaged. in active life and professional business, to whom 
every ‘ great book is a great evil;’ and who, though they may 
have an ardent love of knowledge, and might be extremely use- 
fal in diffusing it, and promoting the benefits derived from it, 
are, however, too much involved in the necessary duties of their 
stations, to find leisure to peruse volumes in quarto and folio. 
When he had such Literary Joprnalists as John le Clerc, Michael 

* Thomas White, esq. brother to the Rev. Gilbert White, the elegant 
Historian‘of Selburne, and to Benjamin White, esq. the famous Booksel- 
Jer, He was for many years a wholesale lronmouger; but had declined 
business for several years. He was well versed in Natural History; was 
elected F.R. n 1777 3 and died Feb.12, 1797, #t.73.—The name of 
his sun, ‘Thomas-Holt White, esq. is enrolled among the Commentators on 


Shakspeare Lhe has distinguished himself by other publicaitons. 
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after interrupted by a literary avocation which de- 


de la Roche, and old Dr. Maty, there was less room for my com- 
plaints, because they gave Abstracts of Books; but, as we have 
no Review now conducted onthe plan, it must be done in sepa- 
tate publications, or not at all. 

“Your correspondent J. Naseby, LVII. p..117, has stated a 
case of a man who was bitten by an alligator in swimming across 
a river, and did not feel any painful sensation till he came out of 
the water. Before any argument can be founded on this case, I 
think we must know more of the particulars of it. If it was a 
very slight wound, as I should be inclined to suppose; then the 
attention of the man’s mind being occupied by the exertion ne-' 
cessary in swimming to get to the other side of the river, is, 1 
think, sufficient to account for his not feeling any pain, without 
supposing that the water had any effect in the case. A man doea 
not fee] the blows given him in fighting while his attention is 
wholly engaged in the desire of mastering his antagonist. I can 
hardly conceive that immersion in water should diminish pain. 
The idea of performing surgical operations in this way has, I 
believe, occurred to medical men. A surgeon of my acquaintance 
proposed, in order to prevent the bad effects of admitting cold 
air into the cavity of the belly, that the operation of dividi 
the symphysis pubis, in women who have narrow pelves, ahold 
be performed while the patient was half immersed in luke-warm 
water. But he certainly did not recollect, nor has it occurred 
to your correspondent, that the first cut given by the knife 
would produce a gush of blood, which would foul the water, and 
put it out of the surgeon's power to proceed, because he could 
not see what he was doing. I am afraid, therefore, no advantage 
could be derived from what Mr. Naseby proposes ; but we are 
certainly obliged to him, and to every other person, who, from 
motives of humanity, offers any observation, or states any fact, 
for our consideration. 

* Amidst the variety of matter, Mr. Urban, that you discuss, 
we have, every now and then, controverted points. If these in- 
terest me, I read what passes on both sides, for a certain time : 
but, if the dispute be not terminated, and 1 bave bestowed on it 
as much time as it is worth, or as I can afford, I am obliged to 
give it up ; by which means I lose my preceding labour, and do 
not see the issue of the controversy. "Many of your Readers, I 
am convinced, are in the same situation. It is much, therefore, 
to be desired, that when any subject has been argued about for 
a long time, backwards and forwards, some one of the parties 
should sum up the evidence, and let us know how it stands at the 
last. This would add much to the usefulness of your Miscellany ; 
and £ think it soimportant, that, if none of your Cotrespondents 
will do it, I think you youfself, good Sir, should occasionally 
employ some steady hand to do us this piece of service. You will 
excuse my taking the liberty of recommending this: } amvsure 

Vor. 1X, Ce you 
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spare from business. 


you know I do it from the best motives; and I have some little 
title to request it, because, in the only matter of controversy I 
ever was engaged in in your Magazine, which was relative to 
English nanies of animals corresponding to the Scotch, after se- 
veral Ictters from different people had passed, containing variovs 
opinions about the “‘ Fumart,” I gave exactly such a summary of 
the evidence as I here request of you. At present, I recollect 
three articles of which a summary would be desireable: the dis- 
pute about the orthography of Shakspeare’s name —~ about 
the origin of calling the Nine of diamon-ts the Curse-of Scotland 
—and about the changes produced by ingrafting Trees. If any 
of your Readers think my plan would occupy room in the Maga- 
zine which had better be devoted to original matter, I would re- 
mind such, that it is better to know a few things to purpose, 
than many things superficially and confusedly. 

«« We are much obliged to M. A. N. for bis admirable essay on 
retirement fron: business, p. 388 ; the hand of a master is visible 
init. Most men wander heedless tbrough life, ‘ having eyes, but 
seing not :’ M. A.N. is an Observer. 

“Your correspondent M. Skinner mentions a little brook at 
Hastings, in Sussex, which the inhabitants call the Bourne *, 1 
only mean to guard him against supposing this to be an appella- 
tion peculiar to that rivulet. In antient times all little brooks 
were called bournes or burns; and this use of the term is still re~ 
tained in Scotland; and in the North of England. The bourne 
is, therefore, no more than the rivulet, 

«© T must beg leave to dissent from somebody who has written 
very unfavourably of smoking Tobacco, as bad for the lungs, &e. 
If be mean to say, that the fregvent practice of smoking, and 
such a hubit of doing it as that a man cannct be happy without 
it, is a prejudicial thing, T agree with him. ‘Tobacco-smoke is 
a stimulant ; and, therefore, the tvequeut and immoderate use of 
{c must tend to weaken the constitution in the same way, though 
in a much smaller degree, that dram-drinking, or any thing else 
that excites the nervous system, dc But against the moderate 
and occasional use of it there exists no rational objection. It is 
a valuable article in medicine. I have known much good. from 
it in various cases; and have myself heen recovered by it, at 
times, from a Janguor which neither company nor wine was able 
to dissipate. Although, therefore, I shall not decide on the just- 
ness of the etymology, 1 mast clearly assent to the trtth of the 
fact, asserted by that Critic, who found its name to be derived 
from three Hebrew words, which, if I recollect right, were Tox 
bonus, acu fumus, a ejus, ¢ Good is the smoke thereof.’ 

« “© In the neighbourhood of Barham, in East Kent, there are a groupe 
of villages, viz. Bourne, ekesbourne, Bishopsbourne, Patricksbournc, 
and Litticbourne, which are watered by a stream called the Vailbourne, 
which empties itself into the Stoure. Fl’ Gent. Mag. vol. LVI. p. iil. 
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Mr. Christie possessed an uncommon fund of ge- 
neral knowledge, evidently accumulated: in a long 
course of reading; and knew literary history as well 
as most veterans*. gh ot 


“« From Tobacco, I pass naturally to Opium, a medicine never 
to be mentioned without a patise, expressive of veneration. It is 
a pity that the use of things should so often be confounded with 
the abuse of-them. If this were not the case, a late Correspond- 
ent of yours would not have expressed so many fears and objec- 
tions to the use of this drug. As to invalids « keeping it in their 
elosets,’ and privately using it there, I will join in condemning 
such a practice, as I should condemn private dram-drinking ; 
and yet it does not follow that Brandy or Opium are not most ex- 
eellent articles. Opium is undoubtedly, in spite of some people's 
prejudices, one of the best articles of the materia medica, I query 
whether, in alleviating pain, &c. it has not done as much 
to mankind as all the rest put together. In the hands of a Judi- 
cious Practitioner, it never can be dangerous ; and, if people will 
trust to ignorant Quacks, they must take their chance, To 
speak of never prescribing opium without trembling, is ridicu- 
Tous. Your Correspondent mistakes when he thinks that the re= 
sent use of Opium is one of the new fashions in Physic. nis 
medicine was known in antient times, and has been as highly ex- 
tolled by the antient physicians as it ever was since, or will be 
again. It was the prevalence of fashions, the chemical remedies, 
and the inert practices introduced by the theory.of Stahl, which 
withdrew the attention of physicians from it ; but they have re-~ 
turned to it again, as to ‘a fountain of living water,’ after ‘hew- 
ing out to themselves broken cisterns that could hold no water 3" 
and I will venture to predict, that if new fashions should with- 
draw them ten times more, they would return to it as oft again, 
because its excellence is manifest and incontrovertible. I must 
inform your correspondent, that most of the great and superior 
Practitioners have been distinguished by their attachment to 
Opium - Sydenham was called Opiophilos ; and, whatever pre- 
judices may have been entertained by some Physicians, as there 
have been many, I will most heartily join with Adrian Van 
Royen in his beautiful apostrophe to this excellent gift of God, 
in his elegant poem, De Amoribus et Connudiis Plantarum $ 

Vivat Apollineis nimium suspecta ministris, 
Vivat in innumeris sola medela malis. 
Which, for the sake of English Reatiers, I shall try to translate : 
For ever flourish! though the Healing Tribe, 
Falsely suspicious, view thy matchless power : 
For ever flourish, balm of human kind! 
In ills innumerous the only cure.” 


* In January 1799, he communicated some excellent memoirs 
of Dr. Andrew Boorde. See Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p 7, 
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The materials he had collected for his Thesis, 
when intending to take a medical degree, intituled, 
* Observations on Pemphigus,” (with a Plate,) were 

ublished in the “ London Medical Journal, 1789,” 
in a letter to Dr. Simmons *. 

Never neglecting his medical pursuits, and to all 
appearance having nothing else in view; his mind 
constantly ran on topics of classical, theological, 
and philosophical Literature. He had carefully pe- 
rused the best of the Foreign Literary Journals, and 
could refer with ease to their contents ; and he loved 
the society in which subjects of literary history and 
criticism were discussed. More than one of his inti- 
mate friends, some of them much senior in years, and 
not wholly inattentive to such pursuits, had often 
occasion to be surprized at the extent of his acquire- 
ments, It was this accumulation of knowled 
which suggested to Mr. Christie the first outline ‘of 
a Review of Books upon the analytical plan; and 
finding in the late Mr. Johnson of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, a corresponding spirit of liberality and enters 
prise, the “ Analytical Review” was begun in May 
1788; and the Preface, it is believed, was from 
Mr. Christie's pen. But his most valuable pub-: 
lication, although much less known than it deserves, 
was a first volume of “ Miscellanies, philosophical, 
medical, and moral, 1789,” a thick crown 8vo, con- 
taining, 1. “ Observations on the Literature of the 
Primitive Christian Writers; being an Attempt to 

* «Drag Srp, Sept. 1, 1789. 

«« The following Essay was originally designed to be published 
asa Thesis; but a variety of circumstances having combined to 
disappoint my wishes in prosecuting medical studies, I believe I 
should not have published it at all, if the partiality of your friend- 
ship had not pledged me to the Publick by announcing it in the 
London Medical Journal. I Ynust therefore request that you will 
aceept of it, and give it a place in that useful publication, asa 
mall testimony of my esteem and gratitude to the Editor. The 
external events of life it is often out of our power to regulate or 
controul; but whatever changes may take place in my future con- 
dition, I shall always retain a partial attachment to Medical 
Seience, and a sincere respect for its worthy Professors. T. C."*- 


vindicate 
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virtdicate them from an Imputation of Rousseau 
and Gibbon, that they were Enemies to Philosophy 
and Human Learning; originally read to the Sociéty 
of Antiquaries of Scotland.” At the time when he 
wrote this, his mind was much occupied by theolo-~ 
gical enquiries. 2. “ Reflections suggested by the 
Character of Pamphilus of Czsarea.” 3. “ Hints 
respecting the State and Education of the People.” 
4. “ Thoughts on the Origin of Human Knowledge, 
and on the Antiquity of the World.” 5. “ Remarks 
on Professor Meiners’s History of antient Opinions 
respecting the Deity.” 6. “ Account of Dr. Ellis’s 
Work on the Origin of Sacred Knowledge.” Most, 
if not all these were prepared for the press before he 
had reached his 25th year, and afford such an instance 
of extensive reading and thinking as rarely occurs at 
that age. : 
In 1790 he thought proper to visit the Continent; 
and, while he was at Paris, some advantageous 
offers from a highly respectable mercantile house 
in London indu him to resume his original 
ursuit, and to become a partner in. that house. 
his journey to Paris, however, produced another 
effect, not quite so favourable to his future hap- 
iness. Becoming acquainted with many of the 
Fiterati of France, and among them with many of 
the Founders of the French Revolution, be espoused 
their principles, was an enthusiast in their cause, 
and seemed to devote more attention, more stretch 
of mind, to the study and support of the Revolution- 
ary measures adopted in that country, than was 
consistent with the sober pursuits of Commerce. 
This enthusiasm, in which it must be confessed he 
was at that time not singular, produced, in 1790, 
“A Sketch of the new Constitution of France,” in 
two folio sheets ; and in 1791, being then a Recruit, 
he enlisted himself among the Answerers of Mr, 
Burke's celebrated “ Reflections,” in “ Letters.on 
the Revolution of France, and the new Constitn- 
rien 
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tion established by the National Assembly,” a lai 
8vo.volume, which was to have been followed bya 
second; but the destruction of that Constitution, 
the anarchy which followed, and the disappointment 
of his, and the hopes of all friends of Liberty, 
probably prevented his prosecuting the subject *, ° 
In 1792, having dissolved partnership with the 
mercantile-house above alluded to, he married a 
grand-daughter of the late Mr. Moore, of Finsbury- 
square; and in consequence became co-partner in 
an extensive Carpet-manufactory, under the firm of 
“ Moore and Co.;” but, in 1796, some necessary 
arrangements of trade induced him to take a voyage 
to Surinam, where he died, in the prime of life, 
‘in October that year. ; ; 


* During his visit to France, I received from him the follow- 

ing Letter : . 
Dear Sir, Rochford, Nov. 16, 1791. 

“With your agreeable and facetious correspondent, who sub- 
scribes himself 4 Wanderer *, { have great reason to believe, that, 
in August last, I bad the pleasure of being half an hour in com- 
pany at the Hotel de Bretagne, Boulogne. From some particular 
ancidents, as well as a similarity of language in the Diary, and 
some other letters, the production of a celebrated late Governor 
of a Fort in Suffolk, f am induced to suppose that gentleman and 
the Wanderer equally claim a right to that well-known character 
Philip Thicknesse. During a short conversation, he mentioned 
his intention of publishing a Letter to the Queen. If my memory 
deceives me not, your Magazine was to be the channel through 
which he intended to introduce it to the world. Not having yet 
seen it there, I suppose it is either in some other periodical 
production, or not yet published. I presume you will be able to 
acquaint me where it is to be had. His native Isle has acted the 
part of a stepmother to him; and a continued series of ingrati- 
tude and neglect, experienced from some of its leading charac- 
ters, has brought him to a resolution of totally abandoning it, 
Though he intends ao more to visit England in proprid persona, 
yet many of your Readers are happy to see he has not 0 totally 
forgot it as to deprive us of his entertaining pen. Your Maga- 
zine will at all times evince to mankind that (when he chose) he 
could shew himself the Gentleman, the Philosopher, and the 
Man of Letters; and for eccentricity of genius few stand supe- 
rior to him: as a Traveller he will be remembered by many in 
Spain as one of monkey-driving memory. T. Cunistiz.” 

* See before, p. 282, J 
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© Dear Stk, Litchfield, Sat. Night, Oct. 4, V755. 
“Tam glad to inferm you that, after two or three days travele 
ing without any inconveniency, I just now arrived at this City, 
in the finest weather and best spirits imaginable. I propose stay- 
. ang here to-morrow, and getting home by Wednesday by slow 
stages. As you made me a promise of seeing me soon after I got 
there, I assure you, I shall not forget it; and if Mrs. Bentham 
would accompany you, she need not be told that she should be 
welcome. Cheshire is the very worst, and Staffordshire the finest 
County I ever saw; and the last, was it not Northward, J should 
prefer to any I yet saw. The Cathedral here is very beautiful, but 
not large, and owes much of its present grandeur to Bishop 
Hacket. I am not clear whether | shall not on Monday pass 
through Birmingham instead of Coventry. ‘The only reason 
against it is, that I should be tempted to lay out more money 
than at present 1 can spare ; or, may be, a prudent fit may come 
across me to-morrow, and send me hoine the other way.” It may 
be proper to tell you, that you may not be surprized when you see 
me, that although 1 am very well, and my leg is well joined to- 
gether, yet it is very crooked: but the fault is my own ; for the 
Surgeon would have remedied it, had ] been consenting, after it 
had been set a fortnight ; but I considered that it was very little 
significant, whether a person who generally wears pettycoats, 
and is no-dancer at assemblies, had a strait or crooked leg, so it 
served the purpose of conveying him from place to place; so as 
it would have put me to some pain, to which I was always a great 
enemy, J rather chose to have it as it is. Beso good to make my 
compliments to all my good Friends ; and, hoping to have the 
pleasure of hearing from you soon, 1 am, with the utmost since- 

rity, your assured friend and obliged servant, W. Core.” 

« Dean Sin, '  Blecheley, Oct. 19, 1755. 
« ¥ could not let John Mynot’pass through Cambridge without 
acknowledging the favour he brought me; Tam much obliged 
to you for your good intentions to visit me at your greater leisure; 
and indeed shall have more satisfaction in it myself, when you 
can stay a fewadays, than to hurry here and back again, before 
one can well tell whether you arc here or not. J} purpose to dine 
to-morrow at Dunstable, in hopes of meeting, at least, one of 
my sisters ; and shall be heartily glad to see Mrs. Bentham to 
spend part of this winter with me. as it will be a work of mercy 
and charity to visit the sick and wounded, 1 thank you for the 
care of the covers +; if you had not undertaken for me, 1 should 
not have had the opportunities of pestering my Friends with my 
impertinencies ; a good specimen of which I had in that inclosed 
one you sent me last; where aman may easily discover the im- 
* Many years Printer to the University of Cambridge, and an active 
and respectable Alderman uf the Town. See some account of bim, vol. 


VLE. p, 451. 
+ Franks were at that time given away by wholesale, 
portance 
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portance of a man to his own self by the abundance of Egotisms 
discoverable in it. Indeed I was under a kind of necessity of talk- 
jng of dear self, when it was in danger ; and the kindness of my 
Friend’s enquiries gratified the ascendant ; but now to harp on 
the same string will be outrageous, after having had so full a 
scope for so long a time. I shall therefore say nothing of myself, 
but leave the messenger to do that office, who came here forsome - 
cloths which came in my hamper from Torporley. The ducks you 
are desirous of prove the finest that ever I saw; I had a couple last 
week, which were almost as big as small geese; but I have had 
a very bad accident with my Chinese boar, who was ignorantly 
sent for in my absence in Cheshire by a lady for her sow, and in 
the driving was hurried to death. I heard of you last week hy 
our Archdeacon, whose Visitation I attended. 1 have sent you 
four or five sorts of seeds which I brought with me from Torpor- 
ley. The Parsie, or yellow and purple violet, is so different from 
the common ones to be seen in every old woman's garden, that I 
know yau will be pleased with it; as also with the May snowdrop 
and the painted Lady Campion. . You may easily imagine that I 
would have sent you more of the seed of the Campion and Violet 
if it had been in my power. The two sorts of Marigolds, with 
the double China Astre, were beautiful, and should be more dried. 
.Mr. Allen says the Poppy is very fine. 

“ Bé so kind to send me the sheet which is reprinted for Dr. 
Richardson's Edition of Godwin’s De Presulibus Angliz, : 

«* My service to al! Friends, and am glad to hear Mr, Stanley - 
is mending, and as sorry for Mrs. Gatward’s declining. 

*« T am your very sincere friend, W. Coreg.” 
“ Dear Maz. Bentuam, Blecheley, Apr. 29, 1756. 

“IT wrote so lately to you, that you can’t expect that J can have 
ouch to say; yet I was unwilling to send to Cambridge and not 
enquire after your and your family’s health. 1 hope by this time 
Mrs. Bentham is better in respect to her health than by your last 
account; I assure you it concerns me that you give no better ti- 
dings of her; for, if that is the constant tale, }am in no great 
prospect of seeing her here. My man begged leave, the last time 
you saw him, to go to Cambridge, and as I knew he had a mis- 
tress there, I readily consented ; but knew not tillthe came back, 
that he had entered into the holy state of Matrimony. 

“T shall be glad to know how Alderman Yorke does, and also 
the state of the rest of my Friends at Cambridge. I go next 
week to London, if I hold this week through in the same 
mind ; but what Mr. Riste * used to banter me about, I greatly 
value myself for. I have no notion of your dull heavy fellows, 
who, because they have once said they will do such a thing, per- 
sist obstinately to do it, though ever so absurd. I do not at all 
see why we may not make use of one’s liberty of altering one's 
mind every hour of the day, if it is agreeable to do so. 

«« My compliments to all who are interested in the welfare of, 
dear Sir, your assured Friend, W. Coxs.” 


® Of whom see vol. ViIL p. 451. 
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_. Dear Mr. Bentuam, Blecheley, May 16, 1756. 

* Aftera ten days visit to London, I got safe down again to this 
place last night, when 1 found your Letter. I am glad to hear 
Mrs. Bentham is better, and no complaint from yourself. If it 
had been convenient, I should gladly have_made Cambridge a visit , 
before I got.home ; for the difficulty with me is to set out. It 
gives me great pleasure to hear Alderman Yorke is 40 mended ; 
may he do so every day! Poor Mr. Stanley, sure his health is not 
so firm as when J lived among you! Tell bim to change air, and 
come and see me; such a jaunt would be of service to him, I 
saw you Brother Riste in town ; 1 have less hopes of his friendship 
than ever; for, as men grow higher in power, they are observed 
to be less solicitous about that virtue. I have only one chance 
for it; that as I have nothing to ask, so one’s fears are apt to be 
less : if he comes to see me as he promised, I hope to change my 
opinion of him. I was heartily tired of town, and glad to get to 
my own retirement: so much moving about, as is necessary there, 
does not at ali square with my notions and idle habits, 

“My man brought me a most melancholy account froma the 
Fens: I expected a good round sum just now, and am afraid may 
expect it a long while from that quarter, before I have it. 

* You was very obliging to me, in your generous contribution, 
with Mrs. Bentham, to send me a dozen covers when they were 
so scarce ; if [ thought you would not be recruited soon} T would 
immediately send you some ; as I am now well provided : but 1 
guess Mr. Riste will not be long without them; if you want 
any, in your next intimate it, and I will send some. . 

“© Ys the widow Stevenson alive or dead? Yéu never mention 
any thing about her to me; tell her, if she would submit to ask 
an old fusty bachelor the question, he has too much sheepishness 
to say no, though in his own mind, he might think otherwise. [ 
tell her my foible, that she may make what use of it she pleases. 
Jf Mrs. Bentham will not come and see me, I shall worry you to 
death in talking about it. Since 1 wrote this, I have deteruained 
tosend my man to Cambridge, as I have a little business for him 
to do, and as it will be pleasant probably to himeelf. My com- 
pliments to all friends; and I am, dear Sir, yours very affec- 


tionately, + W. Cozz.” 
“ Dear Sir, ~ Blecheley, May 7, 1759. 


“* Although I wrote a very long Letter to you about three weeks 
2g0; yet, upon your new dignity, it would be uncivil, when I 
sent to Cambridge, not to congratulate you upon it; which I da, 
most sincerely, and wish you may meet with nothing in the course 
of your Aldermanship that may disturb the usual composure ‘of 
your serene disposition. : 

“TF have nothing further to say, having exhausted myself in 
my former Letter; the contents of which may. probably be disa- 
greeable to you to comply with. 1 go to-morrow to dine at Ampt- 
thill; but, as I shall be at the very last house in the town, and 
disabled from walking, it is probable I shall aot see Dr. Grey. I 
expect Mr. and Mrs. Lyne here about the end of this month. when 
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his waiting is over. My compliments to all Friends, and eape- 
cially to your good wife. 7 W. Cox.” 
“Since I wrote the former part, a neighbour Clergyman of 
mine called upon me, who, hearing of Mr. Stanley's intention of 
Selling the Advowson ef Boxworth, would be glad to treat with 
him about it, supposing it can be parted with in a legal manner. 
The reason the gentleman is desirous of having it is, that he has 
a prospect of a living within distance, and has already wrote to 
your Brother Mott about it; for which reason he would be willing 
to give the full value for it; as also, that he should rather choose 
to reside at so pleasant a spot as Boxworth, rather than at the 
other in a worse country.—If you can see Mr. Stanley soon, the 
gentleman would be glad to know his intentions; and shall be 
glad if you would give me a line as soon as you can in relation to it. 
“Mem. The gentleman knows the case, and is welt content 
that an old incumbent may be presented. W.C." 
“ Waterbeche, Saturday, Feb. 20, 1768, 
“ Mr. Cole presents his compliments to Mr. Mayor of Cambridge 
and his Lady, and hopes they are well. This is to inform them, 
that Mr. Cole’s Tonquin sow was happily delivered of eight pigs 
this day week. She is of a particular small sort, and so was her 
husband ; both true Tonquins ; consequently their offspring of 
the most diminutive size. If, therefore, the pig which Mr. Cole 
designs for the Chief Magistrate of the Town of Cambridge his 
table is sent before this day fortnight, it will be scarce bigger than 
a large squirrel; however, it is at Mr.and Mrs. Bentham’s service 
whenever they will please to send for it ; and if they do not, Mr. 
Cole will send it*on this day fortnight. Plcase to tell Tom where 
he can get two or three College Loaves. W. Coz.” 
“© Wednesday Morning, March 16, 1768, 
“ Mr. Cole presents his compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Bentham, 
and is much disappointed that he does not see them to-day, as he 
fully expected; for, being engaged to dine at Fulbourn, with Mr, 
Greaves, where Dr. Gooch was to convey,him from Cambridge, 
he designed to have set out early, and called on them by break~ 
fast ; but a sore throat and a feverish complaint coming over me 
yesterday morn, I dispatched a messenger to Ditton, to make my 
excuses, Whether I shall be in a disposition to venture out on 
Friday, at present is niore than I can say. One of Mr. Hall's sons 
fell down yesterday at the very next house to where fam, with the 
small pox ; so that Tam rather alarmed for my family, and deter- 
mined to have the boy inoculated. Could you put me in a way to 
have it done directly? I see no inconvenience why he might not 
be cut at Cambridge, and physicked, and then go to the house 
where Mr. Hall's son is-already down. I should be glad to know 
the terms for inuculation at Rovston, or Newmarket, for servant 
boys: could it not be found out at Cambridge? .I am sorry 
Madam Bentham did not declare her mind more fully at first, 
concerning the sex of the pig designed for her; if 1 had known 
it was to have been kept as a breeder, she should have had the 
best of the litter ; as it is, I am afraid it will be but a poor one.” 
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. * Dear Sra, Feb. 10, 1770. 

“*T wish I had been at Milton yesterday when you was there, 
asI want greatly to see you, in order to get you to speak to Mr, 
Jones, or Mr. Gotobed, when you go to Ely; for I am determined 
to sell my estate to the best bidder, and not ruin myself by pay- 
ing interest. The weather has been terrible since 1 saw you, and 
na possibility of stirring out to amuse my gloomy thoughts, 
since the untoward affair at Caius, I could have been easy, and 
well pleased, if they had let me alone; but to go, and only find 
fault, was what I litle expected, after such flattering appearances 
as I had deluded myself with. It has been as great a shock as I 
desire to meet with; and I wish it has not put me off a bargain J 
Was on the point of concluding with one or other of the geritle- 
men aforementioned. In short, no one can be more desirous to 
part and get rid of an estate than f am. 1 want a Friend, to 
advise me to do it in the best manner. An annuity is what I have 
set my heart on, and what I must have. I suppose my trees came 
yesterday, and I have sent ‘om and the cart for them to-day. 1 
have sent you by Toin my Articles of Agreement, which I would 
have you peruse, about my house at Milton, which 1 now wish f 
never had thought of. Please to send by Tom the books I have 
at your house.—{ have a piece of roast beef on Sunday, and shall 
be glad if you and Mrs, Bentham will partake of it. What think 
you of writing to Mr. Stanley about my estate? I Wishhe . 
would help me out of my difficulties. Jam, &c. W. Core.” 

“Dear Six, Seymour-pluce, Monday morning, Apr. 30,1770. 

“T ordered Jem to call on you on Friday ; but you was just 
set out, about seven o'clock, for your evening's airing, or he 
would have caught you. I will beg you to convey the two inclosed. 
notes as tlirected. Perhaps Mr. Corey may be able to inform you 
how the Landbeche one way go safely. 1 have left them both 
Open, that you may see them, and will get you to seal them. 

“1am glad to see Mr Betham’s peevishness and unaccountable 
passion subside so regularly; I have given him a hint of it, and 
hope he will not he the worse for it. At our time of life, Yor old 
Friends to quarrel, is stili more ridiculous, than when one’s blood 
runs warmer, The note to Mr. Masters is not of my wording : 
else should have altered, or suppressed, old cottage; but 1 
choose to hazard that contemptuous expression, rather than alter. 
what was indited for me by a Friend of hisown. I wrote toTom 
to send you a pig, and another for Alderman Gifford. I know they 
are now in their best state, and therefore call and take it; or, if 
you prefer to have it kept longer, do as you please. ° 

«« My Lord talks of returniug to Horseth on Thursday. I hope 
it will not be later; how uuch sooner I don’t regard. The coun- 
try and gardens now begin to wear their best livery : and,I long 
to see the works of our own hands in a thriving way. I should 
he glad to do you any service in Town; but it will be too late 
to attempt it; and so, bidding you and your helpmate good-bye, 

“YT am, dear Sir, your assured friend and servant, W. Coxe.” 
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Letters of Mr. James* and Mr. Tuomas} Bentnam. 


« Honourep Morngr, Trinity College, May 1, 1728. 

“' Having promised to send you an account how his Majesty 
was entertained by our University, I shall give you it as short as 
the thing will bear.—His Majesty having signified his pleasure of 
favouring our University with his Royal presence; on Wednesday 
the 24th of April, his Majesty being at Newmarket, the Heads of 
our University waited upon him, to thank him for his intended fa- 
vour, and toinvitehim ; which his Majesty received very graciously. 
On the next day he came, attended by about 12 Peers, other No- 
blemen and Gentlemen ; and was met at some distance from the 
‘Town by the Mayor and Aldermen on horseback, dressed in their 
proper habits, where Mr. Recorder made a loyal speech to him, 
as did also the Mayor, and then delivered up his mace, which was 
immediately returned him. Afterwards he was-met by all the 
University in their order; first by the Undergraduates, then by 
the Bachelors, &c. who made one rank, from beyond Emanuel 
College to the Regent-walk ; where the Heads of the University, 
and all the Doctors, in scarlet, met him; and first the Duke of 
Somerset, our Chancellor, made a speech to him, with thanks for 
his Royal favour of a visit ; afterwards the Vice-Chancellor ; and 
after him the Public Orator. After that, his Majesty went to the 
Regent-House, where he created seven and twenty Doctors ; of 
other Degrces a far greater number. From thence he proceeded 
to King’s Chapel, to hear an anthem composed for that day ; from 
whence he walked on foot to our College. Our Master having 
made another speech to him, he proceeded to the Hall, where 
was a Throne built, with an ascent of six steps, covered with blue 
eloth, on which was a large oval-table for him, and a velvet 
chair, over which was a canopy of purple, laced with gold-lace. 
On each side of the Half were scaffolds for the Ladjes of the 
County; and in the middle were two tables, from one end to 
the other, for the Nobles and Gentlensen that attended his Ma- 
jesty, and for the Doctors, His Majesty being placed on his 
Throne, there was a most splendid entertainment, consisting of 
about eight hundred dishes. Whilst they were at dinner, there 
were drunis and trumpets playing on a scaffold erected on the op- 
posite end to his Majesty. Whilst he was at dinner, Dr. Bentley 
stood on his right hand, and discoursed with him very freely ; 
after having staid there about two hours, his Majesty took leave 
of the University and so departed. The dinner, which cost some 
hundred of pounds, was made a prey of by the Gentlemen and 
Ladies, as is usual at such great entertainments. 

“Twelve Gentlemen Commoners, in their proper habits, waited 
upon the King; and Forty Scholars of the College, and Pensioners, 
upon the Noblemen. James Benruam.” 

“ Dear Morusr, Aberford, (Yorkshire,] Nov. 6, 1745. 

“ As it is now five weeks since I wrote to you, I imagine you 

have been some time in expectation of a Letter from me: the 
#* See yol. HI. p. 448: vol. VELL np. 4428. £ Span ur} VITT nm sake 
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truth is; I have waited this fortnight for a frank, but in vain; and 
am now forced to write without one, being unwilling to defer 
any longer the telfi uu how it goes with us in these parts, 
For myself I am ci yall, and pete the rest of the family, 
—My clerk was married on Sunday sen’night to Nanny Preiat- 
man (whom my sisters know); and, what is strange news. to 
me, ‘Folk say, Parson will not be long ere he get wed too,” Whe- 
ther or no, they have found him out a wife too I cannot say; but 
Jean assure you, if 1 know him, he is in no hurry, being very 
nice in that point ; and unless he change very much in his opi- 
nion of the other sex, or they change their manners, it will be 
some time before he meet with one that he should care to take 
for better for worse. 1 hear no talk of a removal, but design 
shortly to make a motion tending that way myself. So much for 
home affairs. : 
Our Archbishop has indeed bestirred himself on occasion of 
the present state of affairs with a zeal becoming a Protestant Bi- 
shop, which has drawn upon him the resentment of thé Pre- 
tender, from whom he has received two Letters, one with orders 
to disperse his Declaration contained therein, among his Clergy, 
&e.; the other commanding him not to attend. the Parliament 
of the Elector of Hanover (for so the King is styled), but to stay 
and promote his interest in his Diocese —this you may depend 
upon as fact, He does indeed stay here himself (though his fa- 
mily is gone to town) awhile longer ; but that, I am told, is by 
order of the King and Council, to promote his Majesty's interest 
in these parts ; in which indeed we all seem to be unanimous, as 
is plain from the association made at first, and the subscriptions 
which are still carried on and raised with great cheerfulness in 
every Town in the County ; and, to the credit of Yorkshire be it 
apoken, it was they that routed people from that strange unbe- 
Hef, and as strange security, which prevailed at first, till they so 
“mobly exerted themselves in the defence, and for the security of 
thelr King and Country. The King’s Army, 1 mean the Foot (for 
the Horse, not being able to encamp these cold nights, were or- 
dered to go off in small bodies, and disperse themselves, so as'to 
get convenient quarters, and join the main body at Newcastle) 
but the Foot marched through this place about a fortnight ago, 
in number about 9000, say some ; but J hardly think there were 
above 7000, English, Dutch, and Swiss, which made a fine ap- 
pearance; as did theTrain of Artillery, on upwards of one hundred 
es, all drawn by the King’s own herses: they encamped 
that night on Clifford Moor, near Cottingham (where my sister 
has been); whither we followed them, to see the encampment ; 
but, as it was quite dark before half the tents were pitched, we 
were balked of that sight. I never before knew how to pity 
these poor people under the fatigue of long and dirty marches, 
and (what must often happen) hard fare by day, and a cold lodg- 
ing and little sleep by night. 
“Our paper of this day tells us the whole Anny (which, with 
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those at Berwick, it is ssid, are 20,000-strong) were te nieve 
Northward on Sunday last ; so that it is to be hoped they will be 
able in a little time, with God's assistance, to'give a good account 
of the Rebels, which, all accounts agree, do not exceed 10,000, 
some say 8,000, and of which many, it is thought, will not fight, 
being seduced or forced into the Rebellion by their superiors. 
And it is to be hoped the Declaration which General Wade has 
published in his Majesty's name, with a promise of pardon to alt 
that shall fay down their arms on or before the 12th of this 
month, will greatly lessen their numbers, especially if our Fleet at 
zea can prevent the French from landing any number of men 
to divert the Army in the North from exerting their whole force 
against the Rebels. Admiral Byn, we hear, has orders to de- 
mand all the vessels in every part in Scotland ; which, if refused, 
he is to burn, to prevent the Pretender, &c. from getting off 
by sea ; as Lord Loudon, with the well-affected clans he is raising, 
is to endeavour to cut off their retreat by land—if so, the battle, 
whenever it is fought, is likely to be a very bloody one ; as on the 
one side they fight in a desperate cause; and, on the other, for our 
Religion and Liberties, and every thing that is dear to Englishmen, 

“The French ship lately landed at Montrose brought, it is 
said, 140 chests of sinall arms, 50 barrels of powder, some shot, 
and five small chests said to be gold; but, as that place is at 
least 50 miles from Edinburgh, it is to be hoped, the Enemy will 
not easily find means to get it thither ; and I am told by a gen- 
tleman who had it from his brother at Newcastle, that Lord 
Loudon had intercepted twenty-seven waggons of the cargo, and 
taken the escort, about 50 Highlanders, prisoners ; but, as the 
papers take no notice of this, I fear it is not true. He has, how- 
ever, r@leased the prisoners at Drummond Castle, and was at 
Stirling last week with six thousand Highlanders he had raised ; 
from whence, it is supposed, he will move forward to attack the 
rebels in the rear, while the main Army is engaging them in 
front. God give success to their arms, that we may soon see an 
end of these’ troublesome times! And I trust, the same good 
Providence which visibly interposed in our behalf, by preventing 
the Rebels from marching Southward immediately after the de- 
fcat of our forces, when there was nothing to oppose their march, 
and the whole country was in the utmost consternation, every 
day expecting the enemy at their doors, will be still our defender, 
and give us the victory over all the disturbers of our peace. 

-* Our Popish neighbours are very alert on this occasion, if we 
may judge of the upper sort of them by the lower. who are some 
of then preity free of their tongue, but the others are wise enough 
to say nothing ; and, for the rest, we think them beneath our 
notice, and hope we shall soon see them alt crest-fallen. 

« You ask if we have not drained our cellar? ‘The truth is, we 
were but poorly laid in when the Army came by; but, had we 
been ever so well stocked, it would have been in vain to think of 
giving to them all—so we called in none, but gave to every one 
that asked, which indeed were not many. 
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*« What says your Bishop * to things? I think I have not yet 
met with any Charge, or Circular Letter to his Clergy, on this 
occasion, who used to be foremost in the rank of the King’s 
friends. 1 hope his zeal is not abated, now it is so much wanted, 

“I have already preached once to my people on the present 
circumstances of the times (on Psalm exxvii. 1. new translation); 
and intend to give them another lecture on Sunday {on Gal. v, 1.); 
after which I shall sce what little Aberford will contribute on 
this occasion, though I do not expect a great deal, as Mr. Ing- 
ham subscribed at York. But it is time to end this long Letter ; 
s0 I conclude with my best wishes for your health and happiness, 
and for poor sister's recovery; and remain, honoured mother, 


* Your dutiful son, T. Benruam.” 
Rev. James Bentuam to Dr, Ducaren. 
“© Sir, Ely, Oct. 17, 1758. 


“ Treceived the favour of yours of the 12th instant, with the 
Drawing of Bp. Grey's Monument inclosed, It happens that the 
person who has made most of the Drawings for me, was here about 
a fortnight ago, but is returned to Cambridge, where he now 
fives ; however I expect he will be here again about Christmas, or 
before, and will then take care to have the drawing completed 
according to your order, and send it. I have just now received a 
proof of a Monument in our Church, of Dr. Henry Cesar, Dean 
of Ely, and Brother of Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the Rolls. 
As there are several of the same family now living, and among 
the rest one of the Proctors in Doctors Commons, probably one 
of the descendants of Sir Julius; 1 would beg the favour of you, 
if you think proper, to make my compliments to him, with an 
offer of inscribing the Plate to him; the expence of which will 
be Four Guineas and a Half, Be pleased to make miyecompli- 
ments to Mr. Grey. Iam, Sir, with great respect, your most 
ebliged humble servant, James BenTHam.” 

“Sir,  Bedford-street, near Bedford-row, April 1, 1765. 
. “ As my Book is now in the Press, I take the liberty of sending 
for your inspection a specinien of it, viz. the five sheets that are 
worked off, and part of the sixth sheet, which is now in hand, 
These sheets contain only the Introduction, which will be followed 
by the Life of St. Etheldreda, Foundress of our Church at Ely, 
&c. [thought proper also to send you impressions of the Plates, 
as many as I had by me bound up, several of which are since 
finished, and the rest in hand. [I would have waited on you with 
them myself, could I have known. when it would be convenient to 
you. I shall call for them some time to-morrow or on Wednesday, 
as you shall be pleased to appoint; when, if you have a quarter 
of an hour to spare, I may give a further account of myself and 
Book. Be pleased, therefore, to infonn me by the bearer, what time 
of either of those days you will be most at leisure. I am, Sir, with 

geeat respect, your obliged, &c. James BextHam,” 


¥ Dr. Robert Butts was Bishop of Ely in 1745, 
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Two Lerrers of “Davin Hume, Esa, 


“© Dear Siz, : Edinburgh, Jan. 7, 176%. 

«Wt has so seldom happened that controversies in Philosophy, 
much more in Theology, have been carried on without producing 
® personal quarrel between the parties, that I must regard my 
present situation as somewhat extraordinary. who have reason to 
give you thanks, for the civil and obliging manner in which you: 
have conducted the dispute against me, on so interesting a subject 
as that of Miracles. Any little symptoms of vehemence, of which 
1 formerly used the freedom to complain, when you favoured me 
with a sightof the manuscript, are either removed or explained 
away, or atoned for by civilities which are far beyond’ what I 
have any title to pretend to. It will be natural for you to imagine 
that I will fall upon some shift to evade the force of your argu- 
ments, and to retain my former opinion in the point contro- 
verted between us; but it is impossible for me not to see the in- 
genuity of your performance, and the great learning which you 
have displayed against me. 

“TL consider myself as very much honoured in being thought 
worthy of an answer by a person of so much merit ; and as I find 
that the publick does you justice with regard to the ingenuity and 
good composition of your piece, I hope you will have no reason 
to repent engaging with an antagonist, whom perhaps in strict- 
ness you might have ventured to neglect. I own to you that I 
never felt so violent an inclination to defend myself as-at present, 
when I am thus fairly challenged by you, and I think I could find 
something specious at least to urge in my defence; but, as [ had 
fixed a resolution, in the beginning of my life, always to leave. 
the publigk to judge between my adversaries and me, without ma- 
king any reply, 1 must adhere inviolably to this resolution ; other- 
ways my silence on any future occasion would be construed. 
an inability to answer, and would be matter of triumph against 
me, Jt may perhaps amuse you to learn the first hint which sug= 
gested to me that argument which you have so strenuously at- 
tacked, I was walking in the cloisters of the Jesuits College of 
La-Flecke, a town in which I passed two years of my youth, and 
engaged in a conversation with a Jesuit of some parts and learn- 
ing, who was relating to me, and urging, some nonsensical mi- 
racle performed in their convent; when I was tempted to dispute 
against him: and as my head was full of the topicks of my 
Treatise of Human Nature, which I was at this time composing, 
this argument immediately occurred to me, and I thought it 
very much gravelled my companion; but at last he observed to 
me, that it was impossible for that argument to have any solidity, 
because it operated equally against the Gospel as the Catholic mi- 
racles, which observation I thought proper to admit as:a euffici-- 
ent answer. I believe you will allow that the freedom at Jeast of 
this reasoning makes it somewhat extraordinary to have been the 
produce of a convent of Jesuits, though perhaps yeu may think 

2. Listh FR oso 
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2. To Str Joun Princre. 
*DearSin, St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, Feb. 10,1773. 
“That the present Pretender was ia London in the year 
1753, 1 know with the greatest certainty, because I had it from 
Lord Marechal, who said it consisted\with his certain know- 
ledge. ‘Two or three days after his Lordship gave me this in- 
formation, he told me, that, the evening before, he had learned. 
several curious particulars from a Lady (who I imagined to be 
Lady Primrose), though my Lord refused to name her. The 
Pretender came to her house in the evening, without giving her 
any preparatory information ; and entered the room when she 
had 4 pretty large company with her, and was herself playing 
at cards. He was announced by the servant under another 
name; she thought the cards would have dropped from her 
hands on secing him ; but she had presence enough of mind to 
call him by the name he assumed, to ask him when he came to 
England, and how long he intended to stay there. After he 
and all the company went away, the servants remarked how 
wonderfully like the strange gentleman was‘to the Prince’s pic+ 
ture which hung on the chimney-piece in the very room in which 
he entered. My Lord added (F think from the authority of the 
same Lady), that he used so little precaution, that he went abroad 
openly iv day-light in his own dress, only laying aside his blue 
ribband and star; walked onee through St. James's, and took 
a turn in the Mall, About five years ago, I told this story to 
Lord Holdernesse, who was Secretary of State in the year 1753; 
and I added, that I supposed this piece of intelligence had at the 
time escaped his Lordship. ‘ By no means,’ said he ; ‘and who 
do you think first told it me? It was the King himse}f; who 
subjoined, ‘ And what do you think, my Lord, J should do with" 
him?’ Lord Holdernesse owned that he was puzzled how to 
reply ; for, if he declared his real sentiments, they might savour 
of indifference to the Royal Family. The King perceived his 
embarrassment, and extricated him from it by adding, ‘ My Lord, 
I shall just do nothing at all; and when he is tired of England, 
he will go abroad again. J think this story, for the honour of 
the late King, ought to be more generally known. But, what 
will surprize you’ more, Lord Marechal, a few days after the 
coronation of the present King, told me that he believed the 
young Pretender was at that time in London, or at least had 
been so very lately, and had come over to. sce the show of the Co- 
ronation, and had actually seen it. I asked my Lord the yeason 
for this strange fact. Why, says he, a gentleman told me so 
that saw him there, and that he even spoke to hin, and whis- 
pered in his ears these words : ‘ Your Royal Highness is the list 
of .all mortals whom I should expect to see here.” ‘ It was cus 
siosity that led me,’ said the other ; ‘ but Lassure you,’ added 
he, ‘that the person who is the object of all this pomp and 
magnificence, is the man I envy the least.’ You see this story 
is $0 near traced from the fountaiit-head, as to wear a great face 
af probability. Query, what if the Pretender had taken up Dv- 
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mock’s gauntlet? I find that the Pretender’s visit in England; 
in the year 1753, was known to all the Jacobites ; and some of 
them have assured me, that he took the opportunity of formally 
renouncing the Roman Catholic religion, under his owo name 
of Charles Stuart, in the New Church in the Strand; and that 
this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with at the Court 
of Rome. Town that Iam a sceptic with regard toe the last 
particulars. Lord Marechal had a very bad opinion of this un- 
fortunate Prince, and thought there was no vice so mean or 
atrocious of which he was not capable; of which he gave me 
several instances. My Lord, though a man of great honour, 
may be thought a discontented Courtier ; but what quite con- 
firmed me in that idea of that Prince, was a conversation I-hacd 
with Helvetius at Paris, which I belicve 1 have told you. In 
case I have not, IT shall mention a few particulars. That gen- 
tleman told me ‘that he had no acquaintance with the Pretender ; 
but some time after that Prince was chased out of France, a 
letter,’ said he, ‘was brought me from him, in which he told me, 
that the necessity of bis affairs obliged him to be at Paris ; and 
as he knew me by character to be a man of the greatest probity 
and honour in France, he would trust himself to me, if I would 
promise to conceal and protect him. I own,’ added Helvetius 
to me, ‘although I knew the danger to be greate: of harbouring: 
him at Paris than at London; andalthough I thought the Family 
o£ Hanover not only the lawful Sovereigns in England, but the 
only Jawful Sovereigns in Europe, as having the free consent of 
the people ; yet was I such a dupe to his flattery, that 1 invited 
him to my house, concealed him there going and coming near 
two years, had all his correspondence pass through my hands, 
met with his partizans upon Pont Neuf, and found at last that 
I had incurred all this danger and trouble for the most unworthy 
of all mortals ; insomuch that I have been assured, when he 
went down to Nantz to embark on his expedition to Scotland,, 
he took fright, and refused to go on board ; and his attendants, 
thinking the matter gone tuo far, and that they would be 
affronted for his cowardice, carried him in the night-time into 
the ship, pieds cf mains li¢s.” ¥ asked him, ifehe meant literally, 
© Yes,’ said he, literally: ‘they tied him, and carried him by main 
force. What think you now of this here and conqueror ?-~Both 
Lord Marechal and Helvetius agree, that, with all this strange 
character, he was no bigot, but rather had learned, front the 
Philosophers of Paris, to affect a contempt of all Religion. You 
must know that both these persons thought they were ascribing 
to him an excellent quality. Indeed both of them used to laugh 
at me for my narrow way of thinking in these particulars. How- 
ever, my dear Sir John, I hope you will do me the justice’ to 
acquit mc. I doubt not but these circumstances will appear eu- 
rious to Lord Hardwicke, to whom you will please to present 
5 . suppose his Lordship will think this unaccount~ 

: mixture of temerity and timidity in the same character not 
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Appitionat Letters of Governor THICKNESSE *. 


«Mr, Urpan, Bath, Feb. 5, 1788. 

“ You have given (LVI. 112) two instances of the sagacity, 
confidence (or, what shall I call it?), of Birds. Let me, there- 
fore, give you one instance of the tenderness, I was about to say 
humanity, of a Raven. He lives, or did live three years since, at 
the Red Lion at Hungerford ; his name, I think, is Rafe. You 
must know then, that, coming into that inn, my chaise ran over, 
or bruised, the leg of my Newfoundland dog ; and, while we were 
examining the injury done to the dog’s foot, Rafe was evidently 
a concerned spectator ; tor, the minute the dog was tied up under 
the manger with my horses, R¢fe not only visited, but fetched 
him bones, and attended upon him with particular and repeated 
marks of kindness. The bird’s notice of the dog was so marked, 
that I observed it to the hostler, for I had not heard a word 
before of the history of this benevolent creature. John then 
told me, that he had been bred from his pin-feather in intimacy 
with a dog ; that the affection between them was mutual; and 
that all the heighbourhood had often been witnesses of the innu- 
merable acts of kindness they had conferred upon cach other, 
Rafe’s poor dog, after a while, unfortunately broke his leg; and 
during the long time he was contined, Rafe waited upon him 
constantly, carricd him his provisions daily, and never scarce 
left him alone! One night, hy accident, the hostler had shut 
the stable door, and Rafe was deprived of the company of his 
friend the whole night ; but the hostler found in the morning 
the bottom of the door so pecked away, that, had it not been 
opened, Rafe would, in another hour, have made his own en- 
trance-port, [then enquired of my landlady (a sensible woman), 
ang heard what I have related confirmed by her, with several 
other singular traits of the kindnesses this bird shews to all dogs 
in general, but particularly to maimed or wounded ones. [hope 
and believe, the bird is still living ; and the traveller will find f 
have not over-rated this wonderful bird’s merit. P. THickxussz.” 

«Mr. Urnan, - Rath, Sept. 7, 1783, 

« So much has been said relative to the petrifaction of human 
bones; I ask, whether, if the bones of an animal will completely 
petrify, can there be any doubt that human bones will petrify also? 
Now @ have before me one joint of the back bone of some larew 
animal, which is noé crusted over with stony matter, but which is 
throughont as perfect stone as can possibly be fon, and as sclid, 
and near as heavy, asa flint stone. It was found among the 
stones and rocks dug up on Lansdown Hill, where the new 
Crescent was then building, and where may be seen thous: 
petrifactions of once living animals, both marine and te 
The petrifaction, in my possession, is an inch and three quart 
wide, and seven inches in circumference. PB. Prockyxgs 















*® See before, pp. 251— 
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« Mr. Urban, Dec. 26, 1788. 

«* | agree with your Correspondent [p. 403], about the imper- 
feetness of petrifactions hitherto discovered in human bones, 
No doubt, human bones will petrify as readily az animal bones ; 
but both remain, even in earth disposed to petrify substances 
which accident has thrown into it, a great number of years: 
One instance of which I can give. Near Bawdsey Ferry, on 
the Suffolk coast, stood the remains of a Roman castle, si- 
tuated upon the top of a very high cliff, the walls of which were 
of an immense thickness ; and being built with liquid mortar, 
and here and there a layer of Roman brick between, they were 
become as one solid mass, and would have endured as long as 
the earth, had not the sea made incroachment upon the coast, 
and, in the course of 20 years, almost under my eye, caved it 
down, and drew it even into the Ocean: parts of it, however, 
are still, I believe, visible. As it was my daily amusement, 20 
years ago, to visit that spot, and to search among the rubbish 
for urns, medals, &c. (and I never searched in vain), I found a sub- 
stance of about 7*pounds weight, which, though in some measure, 
petrified, plainly appeared to be the tooth of some animal. I 
had never seen the back grinder of an elephant, but-I conceived 
it to be the tooth of some such animal ; and therefore I presented 
it to Dr. Heberden, who said, he would lay it before the Royal 
Socicty, supposing it to be a tooth of the elephant which, Dio 
Cassius says, Claudius brought to Britain, that being the first, I 
believe, introduced into this country. Whether the ingenious 
Doctor did lay it before that learned body, { cannot say; but I 
conclude it is in his possession, with a curious Roman vessel 
taken from the saine spot. About 50 years ago, a vielent gale 
of wiud upon that coast swept the sands off under the cliff, on 
which that castle stood, six feet deep ; and then the Parson of 
Walton, a village near it, was oftener upon his knees among 
those salt sands on week-days, than he was on Sundays at church, 
for he and his parishioners collected a great number of gold, 
silver, and copper coins there, and some of great value, which 
lhave often seen. Now, supposing (which is a very natural 
supposition) that the elephant’s tooth, mentioned above, was 
the tooth of an animal brought so many ages since into Britain, 
it shews what a great number of years bones must lie in the 
earth before they become perfectly a complete petrifaction ; for 
this tooth, if I recollect right, was only beginning to. petrify. 
The nearest village to the casule is called Felizstow ; and it was 
said that Bishop Felix first preached Christianity to the Britons 
upon that spot. It certainly was, formerly, a place of much 
importance ; and the roads leading to it are, at this day, of an 
uncommon width. But, perhaps, the town took its name from 
the happy situation of it *; for, on the margin of it stands a bit 
of ground, at the corner of alane, which Mr. Thicknesse, when 
De nee ete es Ae Pasudurar bent. hah for S&L af a 
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poor fisherman ; on which, I believe, the fisherman's hut still 
stands, and which has been since sold for 2000/, and let for 1001. 
a year! ‘ 
«Tam, Mr. Urban, an admirer of your Magazine, and 
.  APrsce or an Antiauary.” [P. TutcKxyesse.] 
« Mr. Ursan, March 20, 1790. 
“ The within Letter from the Bishop of London (I mean 1749 
Bishop) to my brother Dr. Grey, is at your service, I have se~ 
veral papers and letters of both those able men; and, as I look 
them over, shall send them to you, if they should prove suitable 
to your plan ; and some other valuable tracts of other great men’s 
writings, which, I think, should not be lost. 
© Yours, &e. Parcip THICKNESSE.” 
“ Sir, Temple, Feb. 11, 1749-9. 
«Tam obliged to you for communicating your papers to me 
relating to the Prophecy of Daniel, and that on the Psalins, 
You have done justice to the thoughts I suggested to you, and 
Ihave no objection to the publication of them; but I ought to 
Jet you know how far I had gone in this matter. Soon after the 
publication of my Intent of Prophecy, Mr. Collins wrote a book, 
and took notice of what I had said of the History of the Fall, 
I drew up an answer at that time ; but did not publish it then, 
intending to add a Dissertation to some new edition of my book. 
I have not yet done it, and may, perhaps, have no time to do 
it; but I have sent you a copy of what I have said upon this 
Prophecy, with no intention to prevent your publishing your 
piece, which I am very willing you shall do. Your view is, to 
explain the Prophecy in general ; mine, you see, is to shew how 
the Prophecy at the Fall was understood. I should say some- 
thing to the Prophecy in the Psalms, but writing is uncasy to 
me. If you publish your piece, you shall be welcome to use, 
and you will do me great honour to use, any observations of 
mine, I am, Sir, with sincere regard and respect for you, your 
very affectionate brother and humble servant, Tuo. Lonnon.”’ 
** My Lorp, Feb. 15, 1748-9, 
“T return your Lordship my humble thanks for your thoughts 
on the Prophecy of Daniel, and for the very kind manner in 
which you tell me, that, if I publish what I mentioned in my 
last, I shall be welcome to use any observations of your Lord- 
ship's ; a favour which I shall most thankfully accept of, if you 
have laid aside the thoughts of your intended Dissertation upon 
that subject; otherwise, | would by no means anticipate, or in 
any respect interfere with, so proper and valuable an addition 
to a work of your own. Nor should I have once thought of pub- 
lishing any thing of this kind, though with your Lordship’s 
leave, if [had perfectly understood your intention, or known 
how far you had gone in it: for though, as you observe, we 
have different views in considering this Prophecy, yet it is very 
fit that your Lordship, if you have the least inclination to it, 
chonld he the freé that owes the mibhlick sour own observations 
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upon it, which, I am persuaded, must meet with universal appro, 
hation, and be thought as right as they are new and uncommon. 
Tam, with the most grateful sense of my obligations to your 
Lordship, and with the utmost duty and reverence, my Lord, &c. 
R. Grey.” 
«Mr, Urnan, Farihinghoe, May 25, 1790. 

«* {send you another of the Bishop of London’s Letters to 
Dr. Grey ; whose answer to it, as you will perceive, is on-the 
back of the Letter ; but, being written in Dr. Grey's own short~- 
hand, wants such a genius as Mr. Blencowe’s to render it intelli- 
gible ; though, were it material, I believe, from some knowledge 
I have of Dr. Grey's alphabet, it might be decyphered. P. T.” 

« Dr. Grey, Temple, Jung 27, 1749. 

* T came this morning out of the country, and am here only 
for two or three days, in my way to Tunbridgg. I have pub- 
lished a new Edition of the book of Prophecy, and have added 
the new Dissertation I mentioned to you. 1 will order my Book- 
seller to send you a complete copy. As to the particular texts 
of Genesis and the Psalms, I had rather have seen them under 
your name than my own; but you will judge how necessary a 
part they are of the new Dissertation, which I had promised, 
and was expected. 1 have borrowed rom you a referehce to 
Bocrhaave, which you will find at the bottom of one of the 
pages. Before August is quite spent, I hope to be at Fulham ; 
and nobody will be more welcome there than yourself. I find 
there is a very old, bad house ; I must repair a great deal of it, 
and, I am afraid, rebuild some part. It is late for me to be so 
employed, but somebody will be the better for it, I write with 
difficulty ; I wish you can read. Iam, Sir, your very affection- 
ate brother, and humble servant, Tao. Lonpoy,” 

“Mr, Urpan, Bath, July 30, 1792. 

“ The following singular transaction occurred here. As Mr. 
Smith, a gentleman well known and highly esteemed by all who 
know him, and I believe all true lovers of harmony know Handel 
Smith *, was taking his daily walk before afternoon-tea on the 
Royal Crescent, he was accosted by a decently-dressed man in 
boots, who had the appearance of a Country Justice of Peace, who 
expressed his astonishment on the wonderful increase of buildings 
during his absence of eleven years, the period since he last visited 
Bath. Mr. Smith observed, in return, that probably he would 
not be less surprized were he to visit it eleven years hence ; and 
thus a parlé was formed sufficient for a turn or two on the pavd. 
The‘ Justice, for so J must call him, said, he came to town on 
pecuniary business with Mr. L—; who being Mr. Smith's banker, 
strengthened their temporary correspondence till a second man 
approached them, bearing the externals of a Clerk, or upper- 
servant.—* Well, Frank,’ said the Justice, ‘have you seen Mr. 
L—? «Yes, Sir, he will meet you at York-house in less than 
® quarter ofan hour.” And on their way thither, it being Mr. 

¥ Memgirs of Mr. Smith were published by Archdeacon Coxe, 1795, 

Smith's 
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Smith’s way also to his house in Brock-street, a young man came 
running up to them, much out of breath, and in manners, actions, 
and language, as idiotical ; ‘Have you, Gentlemen, seen a young 
girl go by with an officer? I gave her fifty pounds last night ; 
and have her J will, for I am over head and ears in love with her, 
My aunt has left me twelve hundred pounds ; and me, they 
have paid me part in gold and part in paper [taking out a hand- 
fulof gold and. bank-notes together]; but the paper, I do 
not. understand that, not I; but for the girl, I will marry her, 
that’s what I will.” The Justice observed to Mr. Smith, that he 
was obliged to leave Bath the minute he had settled with Mr. 
L— ; but he wished they could prevail upon that crazy-headed 
young man to go with them to York house, and prevail upon him 
tp place his money in Mr. L—’s hands, lest he should fall into 
bad. company ; and urged Mr. Smith to accompany them also. 
Humanity as well as harmony was always one of Mr. Smith’s,ac- 
companyments ; and, having ten minutes to spare, he was induced 
to go, A bowl of negus was called for ; for, it seems, Mr. L-—~ 
had, as one of them said, been there, and would be back in three 
eminutes, During which time the Fool began to make marks 
with a bit of chalk upon the table (for Garrick could not have 
played the Fool better), The Justice then asked him, whether 
he could write? ‘ Yes, write and read too.” He then made 
A, B, C, and offered to bet five pounds that he would go out of 
the room, and tell those within which of the three letters they 
put a hat over.. The Fool's A, B,C, taught Mr, Smith to read 
too, The Clerk followed the Fool ; and Mr. Smith and the Justice 
being left alone, Mr. Smith observed to his Worship, that he sug- 
pected he was got into very bad company ; and desired to know 
what they were at. ‘ Your purse,’ said the Magistrate; “se 
[shewing him a pistol} give it me directly,’ said he, ‘make no 
noise, and promise me to stay here ten minutes after [ am gone; 
otherwise this pistol is for you, and this [shewing a second] is to 
secure my retreat.’ Mr. Smith, 81 years of age, prudently com- 
plied with the terms, and gave his purse, containing eight 
guineas and an haif. But even the swindlers were bilked ; - for, 
had not a sham begging Parson got half a guinea of him the day 
before, the swindlers would have had nine pounds nine—The 
fool had such a set of uncommon white teeth, that I suspect 
they were artificial, and placed over his natural teeth, not only 
as a disguise, but to add to his simplicity. Perhaps too he was 
the Begging Parson the day before, who bit Mr. Smith with his 
natural teeth; if-so, they tipt all nine—I find, Mr. Urban, 
being almost as old as Mr. Smith, that, like the Fool, I cannot 
tell this tale as I wished; and therefore, 1 must soon drop my 
correspondence with the Gentleman's Magazine*, and confine 
my pen to the initials of PT.’ 








* This expression proved prophetic, I never heard from him afterwards. 
See an account of his death, p. 286. 
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“For Mr, Edward Wilson, at the Excise Office, Old Jewry, 
London. [For Mr. Samuel Gale.] 
© Dear Str, Derventione, 8 Calend. Aug. 1725. 

“ Because 1 did not see you at St. Alban’s, as you and Dr. 
‘Degge gave me hopes, I enjoyed you both ina visionary scene 
this day at the Doctor's old City, Derventio®, I was busy in tracing 
the passage of the Rigning Street Way by Derby, and so over 
the River Dervent, by the side of the City. I followed it to the 
top of the hill that overlooks the place, and hanging over the 
banks of the River ; where I sat me down to take a prospect of it, 
Surveying the place once shining with Roman Arms and Arts, now 
the habitation of rustic hinds and graziers, put me into a sort of 
profound rapture, and made methink what exciamations youwould 
fall into upon the same occasion. The River here is broad, brim 
full, and deep, and I could see the windings for a good way. 
Fired with the genius of the place, I descended to tliat part where 
the old Roman Bridge was; and, uncovered, paid my devoirs to the 
Water-Nymphs there residing, especially the Gorldess Derventios 
I dipped my hat into the smooth element, and drank to the pious 
memory of the founders, to your healths, and poured tout the 
remainder as a libation to the Great Author of springs and 
rivers, 

“ This day we passed by Tutbury Castle, a noble situation, on 
a huge steep hill still elevated by great works of earth and ma- 
sonry. It belongs to his Grace of Devonshire, and it is reported 
that the late Duke repented he did not build his seat here instead 
of Chatsworth. The Duke of Lancaster once lived in it, and 
certainly it was a most august place.—Ic stands upon the fruitful 
River Dove. nderneath are wide meaddws, where the famous 
Bull-rumning is annually kept, two counties striving with no 
mean fury who should get possession of him, and sometimes bro- 
Ken heads and murder conclude the sport. Nearit is Hilton, 
whose Lord holds the Manor of the Honour of Tutoury by the 
service of coming into the castle on the day after Christmas, and 
letting three » making three puffs with his mouth, &e. whilst. 
Jack of Hilton was blowing the fire. Thus our ancestors used to 
make themselves merry, instead of politicks, coffee-house conver- 
sation, and the like melancholic impertinent amusement. Who 
that Jack of Hilton was, Dr. Plot informs us, and gives a cut of 
it, being a brass image, hollow }, and filled with water, which, 
exposed to the fire, vented its contents, and rarified vapour 
through a very small hole with great force, as an Eolipile, Mr. 
Gale says, he was originally a Saxon idol, called Puster, and 
used to do this trick to surprize the ignorant vulgar; no doubt, 
he was a true son of AZolus, and could raise storms and the like, 


which occasioned a traflick for safeguards against those calamities, 
and brought in anoney. 


* Little Chester, by Derby. See Stukeley' 


s Itinerary, vel. I. p. 54. 
ad LTithic 66 Natneal Uictars of Stafiaedehtan 
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«« They have built at Derby a very large and magnificent new 
Church, besides another erected-a few years ago. Pray remem- 
ber my-duty to miy Lords President * and Vice-president, and 
the Meinbers, I doubt not of your care of the Minutes +. I sup- 
pose you will see Mr. Sheeles, pray desire him for me to ask 
Mr. Riddington for me about my gold snuff-box. I hear you 
keep a brave house, and the goose legs are drawn forth upon that 
occasion. I hope you take care to make them swim once more, 
though in a better element. I am, dear Sir, &c. W. StuKEEy.” 

* To the Worshipful Dr. Ducarel, at the Commons, London. 
« Dear Sir, Stamford, Sep. 17, 1746. 

“Tam much obliged to you, for remembering me, and for 
your account of Lord Turketyl}, I have set up his head in a niche 
in my garden, with an inscription. I have now finished printing 
my answer to Parkin, about the cell at Royston, It is printed 
here, and neatly enough ; containing 16 sheets in 4to. [ have 
knocked ‘off his trifling objections and conjectures, and much 
strengthened my own. I have lately found a new parcel of my 
Prints, some whereof, perhaps, you have none. I have therefore - 
sent you a whole set of them, to complete what you want. The: 
will come by our carrier.—My late Friend Mr. Brudenell, Member 
of Parliament, owed me 3001, ona judgment. He made no will, 
nor do any of his family administer. 1 have entered a caveat at 
your Commons, Another gentleman (for a bond debt of 1001.) has 
entered another caveat. We are to have a hearing about it. [ wish 
you could attend at that time, and, by the bye, induce that party 
to pay my debt, and take an assignment of my judgment. It 
would save me trouble, and you would well merit a fee, as well 
as my hearty thanks. I have spokesomewhat about Lord Turke- 
tyl, in my book ; and likewise some other curious matters of An- 
uquity. We publish when the Parliament meets. W. SruKetsy.” 
“To Dr. Patrick Kennedy, at Mr. Watson's, a China-shop, by 

Buckingham-street, Strand, London, 
** DEAR Sir, Stamford, June 15, 1747. 

** Your letter gave me great pleasure, in the hope of a éom- 
plete account of the Coins of Carausius, from your accu- 
rate hand, I have wrote many loose sheets of paper about his 
History, and flatter myself | could have made an elegant and en- 
tertaining account of his seven years reign in Britain. But, having 
not skill enough to manage the Booksellers, so as to get anv 
reward for one’s labours §, 1 have long left off thoughts of it. 7 
had prepared great materials for it. In one book,—Carausii 
Imp. Britannie Monarche nummi omnis metalli quotquot innotue- 
runt, Here I have described all the Coins in my own possession, 
or that are printed, or that [could have a sight of; with indexes 
of names and mottos, obverse and reverse; and observations 
on them, I have settled the years urbis condite for the Chrono- 

* Algernon Seymour Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, 

+ Dr, Stukeley was Secretary, and Mr: S. Gale Treasurer. 

} Of whom see the History of Croyland, Bibl. Top. Brit. No. XL. p. 10, 
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logy of his Empire, connected with Anno Domini. In another 
book I have drawn out all the coins of him I have ever seen, in a 
good method. In another book, I have in part deduced a regular 
series of his History. But all this was no other than a beginning 
of a preparation, nor can it be of use to any one, unless I was with 
them ; and as now, by the direction of Providence, I am arrived 
at my rest, in a country retirement, I cannot engage myself ina 
serious fit of study. But, to show you how willing 1 am to help 
you, I send you a bit of my Proem, you may use it as you like it. 

«The Life of Carausius is a work of as great use, as curiosity; 
for he lived in a point of time whereof we have but slender ac- 
counts in Historians, for they are mostly lost. It was a point of 
time, of great importance to History ; both sacred and secular, 
and more particularly, to our own country of Britain. A suc- 
cinet account of it, therefore, and that established from Coins, 
those real monuments, must be highly acceptable to the Learned. 
Providence, that destined the invention of the Art of Printing, 
to the times of the Reformation, that it might be useful toward 
the revival of Learning, and a free inquiry into Religion, gave 
the Antients an Art, nearly equivalent to it; the striking of Me- 
dals. ‘This has produced us that harvest of these curious monu- 
ments which the present age so deservedly cultivates, for illus- 
trating Anticnt History ; and, if we consider the thing carefully, 
it will appear a designation worthy of Providence; and a testic 
mony to the truth of Religion, where even the evidence of 
History is questioned by unreasonable Free-thinkers, 

« The Roman Power that excercised this Art of Coining to its 
greatest extent, was raised above all, for the service of Religion ; 
for cultivating, civilizing, and subduing the habitable world ; to 
favour the propagation of Christianity; and this point of time, 
wherein Carausius lived, was big with the great event, of the 
last and greatest persecution under Dioclesian, which terminated 
in the union of Church and State, and which union took its rise 
from our [sland of Britain. 

*s Carausius was the first Monarch of Great Britain, as far as 
we know; and, it must be owned, he carried her arms and her 
glory to a very great height : so as to be a match for the whole 
Roman Empire. He was a man of great valour, wisdom, and 
experience. He taught us to know the true and natural strength 
of the Island. He established its antient right to the Dominion 
of the Ocean, which we have long maintained. His Fleets rode 
supreme in the Baltic, over all the coasts of Germany, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, and the Mediteranean Sea. His coins shew he 
was a graceful personage, a provident. prudent, and magnani- 
mous Prince. His name was Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius, 
as appears by his Coins. It seems to me, that he took these sur+ 
names upon making peace with Maximian; and that, by a fine 
stroke of politicks, thereby to please the Emperor, under the 
appearance of being his adopted son. This was effectually to 
make himself a Co-Enmperor with Dioclesian and Maximian ; 
flatterine them with the notion. that jus clory would seconda- 
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nly redound to them; thereby he hoped to be more quiet and 
secure in the possession of his great power ; due to his own per- 
sonal merit. 

“ By birth he was of Ireland. I know no reason to deny that 
honour to the other Britannic Isle. The extraordinary fondness 
the ‘Britons had for him, seems to evince it: the inscription of 
that Coin ‘ exrecrate vent,’ the like. The exccllent Mr. Cam- 
den observes, that Aurelius Victor calls him a Citizen of Mena- 
pia, and that the City Menapia is in Ireland, not in the Lot 
Countries of Germany. Dr. Genebrier is of the same opinion, 

W. StuKELgy.” 
«To Mrs. Stukcley, Stamford. 
“My pear Love, London, Mar. 10, 747-8, 

“The goods came safe to-day: thanks ta you for your care 
and trouble. I received yours last post. . Mr. Henson's hare I 
sent to Lord Chancellor : J dined there on Saturday. Your pig's 
face I gave to the Duchess of Montagu. _ I dined there on Tues- 
day. On Monday last I dined with Mrs. Girdler. I shewed 
Fanny’s Letter to the Duke and Duchess of Montagu, to Mrs, 
Waidle, cousin Stukeley, and many more; all commend it extremely. 
Mr. Revely comes to our coffee-house in Ormond-street at six in 
the evening, where we have a very fine meeting of the neighbour- 
hood ; all very complaisant to me. Sam * is not pleased at my 
coming to Town; but old bachelors are always unaccountable. 
He spends most of histime at Hampstead. Dollymends, and 1 keep 
her. Mrs. Rogers is a poor creature: you must speak to Mrs. Cur- 
tis, tohelp her, She is much injured: she comes down in the wag- 
gon, Dr. Milward has visited Dolly; we hope tocureher. You must 
get Leeming to take the Goose out of the summer-house window 
for the Doctor, and put in a piece of other glass. “Take down 
the shelves in my new study window, before Noel comes. He 
pulls all that down, Kitchen towels you forgot ; those set down 
in your catalogue. Mrs. Wade is very ill; a fever fallen into 
her leg, I am satisfied with what Fanny has done. I would have 
her please herSelf ; but let no other reason be given for it, than 
that she was resolved not to marry yet. The weather here has 
been very bad, I am, my Dearest, your faithful, W. Sruxetey.” 

“To the inost renowned Cuynponax Dauip t. 
“ Paradise, Nov. 24. 1755, 

“If a cold had not much hurt the visual rays of Urania’s eyes, 
she had sooner returned you ber best acknowledgments for your 
last elegant Epistle, andthe beautiful Print it contained ; like- 
wise for the sight she obtained (by your express order) of 2 mys- 
terfous paragraph in a Letter to Mr. Stukeley. Be so gracious 
to answer the following quere. Is it not your amiable Daughter 
that is instituted into our Society? If so, I rejoice greatly, and 
again intreat a repetition of her mystic name, which has escaped 
my memory. I likewise beg your opinion of the late terrible 
agitations of the Watefs in Kent, Treland, and other places. 
Though I am a Friend, and Sister, to the lovely and most ex- 


* His brother-in-law, Mr, Samucl Gale. + See vol. VI. p. 506. 
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cellent Miriam, 1 cannot obtain a line in answer to a Letter ¥ 

sent with the Books: however, my love waits on her and respects 

to my Brother Chyndonax’ whole Family. Urania Druipess.” 
«« Eden, Nov. 8, 1756. 

« JY can no longer forbear giving you the trouble of a Letter, 
Sir, to enquire whether you received one I dispatched to you this 
three weeks, with a full account of the business you commanded 
me to transact, and my best acknowledgments for the honour of 
having any trust reposed in me by the great Chyndonax. If you 
will favour me with a line, you will relieve the impatience of 
your much obliged Sister, Urania Druipess.” 

Oct. 25, 1762. Myr. Smith and Mr. Duke, of Lake, near 
Stonehenge, visited me. Mr. Duke's father dug up one of the 
many barrows in Lake Field, near the Temple. They found the 
skeleton of an old British hero, buried near the surface, as I some- 
time found them. He had on an iron helmet, with a broad verge, 
like a barber's bason, the spear-head of iron lay on his left side, a 
dagger on his right. I have drawn out the helmet and spear in 
their true dimensions, and the comparative scale of the Oriental 
eubit and English foot. The dagger Mr. Duke imprudently 
parted with, and never could recover. The Hero hada son, who 
was heir to his sword, according to the old British custom, as seen 
in Fingal ; therefore not buried with him ; as was in the case of 
the Chateris Hero, in my possession. The helmet is like those 
we meet with in old sculptures of Ulysses and Diomedes. Its 
verge is exactly a digit in breadth, or a third part of a palm. 
The diameter is two palms, its depth one palm. The spear-head 
is 8 digits in length, half allowed to the shank, half to the pointed 
part. If we add to this account what I exhibited to the Society, 
that of our Chateris Hero, whose remains I have by me, we see 
the whole armoury of our Britons 3000 years ago. He of Cha- 
teris, besides his spear, had a sword and shield, the boss of iron re- 
maining. Here was his sepulchral furniture, the urn of his wife, 
at his head, and a most curious glass urn of an uncommon make, 
This, I apprehend, contained the heart of his beloved daughter 
or mistress. These particulars, I likewise shewed to be conso- 
nant to the measures of the Druid cubit. 

“ Mr, Smith and Mr. Duke likewise informed me this year, 
1763, a large tumulus in Lake Field was cut through diametri- 
cally in making a new road from Devizes to Salisbury. In the 
center at bottom upon the original surface were the remains of a 
burnt body, bones, ashes, charcoal, beads of glass. The like 
remains 1 often found formerly when digging into these barrows. 
This particular, 1 further collect, from the above accoynt : their 
spear-heads of iron, as well as their swords, daggers, helmets, 
and shields. Now we often find among our Druid instruments 
called Celts, what we call from their shape and shank part, spear- 
heads ; but, being in brass, as well asthe Celts, and found with 
them, I hold them all to be sacrificing knives. Wm. Sruxerey. 
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* To the Reverend John Tanner *, Lowestoft. 
« Rev. Sir, - Palgrave, July 27, 1743. 

« This serves to acknowledge the faveur of both your last very 
kind Letters ; and to assure you the former had been much sooner 
answered, but that, through a multiplicity of hurrying business 
occasioned by may late Brother's death, I am obliged: (for some 
time to come at least) to lay beside the, beloved Study of Anti-~ 
quity, and drudge hard at my Noverint Universi, &c. However, 
that no stop might be put to so laborious and useful a work as the 
Notitia, 1 forthwith shewed Mr. Blomefield your first Letter, 
and desired he would search for all Arms of Monasteries, &c. 
and transmit them to you, verily believing that your learned and 
Rey. Brother (the late worthy Bishop of St. Asaph, and my most 
esteemed Friend) had in his life-time seen whatever Collections, 
relating to Abbeys, &@. were either in the late Mr. Le Neve's 
(Norray's)hands, or my own; and I do not recollect to have lately 
met with any Arms belonging to Religious houses, thou AI have . 

several of Abbots and Priors ; but those, J think, are foreign to 
your purpose,—As to yours of the 16th instant, the former part is 
answered above. But concerning the Trinity in Heraldry, I am 
as much at a loss to define what Mr. Reyce meant by it, as you 
can be. The Emblem of the Trinity is frequently depicted upon 
Church windows, and carved upon the Porches, &c, as you have 
described it; but upon Seals it is oftener expressed by a represent- 
ation of God the Father (the Antient of Days) holding our Saviour 
on the Cross, with the Dove descending, as in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Great Seal, lately engraved by our Society, and in many other 
laces. In my Study are all the Editions of Guillim, Coate’s Dic- 
ionary, Kent’s Grammar, and many other Treatises of Heraldry; 
but in none of them can I see a Trinity mentioned. In looking 
into my Ipswich Collections, I find a venerable old (round) Seat 
of white wax or paste, affixed to a deed indented, and dated 
* die Jovis prox’ post festum Purific’ b'te Marie, anno regni Re- 
gis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi quartodecimo, apud Gippewic,’ &c. 
beginning thus: ¢ Noverint Universi per presentes, quod cum in- 
ter religiosos viros Priorem et Conventum Eccl'ie 3’c’e Trinitatis 
de Gippewic, ex p’te uni ; et D'num Rob'tum de Reydon, Mili- 
tem, ex alterA, erat dissencio racione cujusdam annui redditus 
duorum solidorum et octo denariorum,’ &c. In the middle of 
the Seal sits our Saviour, giving‘the Benediction with the two 
fore fingers of his right hand (as formerly was the usage), hold- 


* * Indorsed by Mr. Ives, My Worthy and Honoured Friend Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Letter to the Reverend Juhu Tanner, A. M. Vicar of Lowestoft, and 
Co issary of the Diocese of Norwi his publishing Dr, Thomas 
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ing a book on his left knee. On each side of him are three 
tapers (I think) and a stan above them; and on the sides the 
types of the Evangelists, viz. an Eagle, an Angel, a Lion, and 
a Bull winged; the Circumscription is thus: ‘+ siGitLum 
ECCL’E X’PI GIPWiceENsis. I have no time to draw the Seal ; 
my time of writing this Letter being stolen from my Assize affairs, 
So which way to fix your Arms, Sub Judice Lis est. 

“ The reasons above, besides a family of ten children (all at 
present chiefly maintained by my pen and ink),. will in some 
measure, I hope, excuse my neglect of corresponding (as I could 
wish) with my very good Friends, yourself, Mr. Willis, Mr. 
West, and the rest of the Antiquarian Society, I have not the 
honour of your Nephew’'s ‘acquaintance ; but am sensible, if ever 
he once ‘commenced Antiquary, he can never quit so agreeable 

“and laudable a study, in which his familyin general, andhis Father 
in particular, have been so eminent and such shining ornamenta, 
Pray my service to him. It grieves me, when I think Providence 
having fixed both of us in the pleasant County of Suffolk; yet 
that it should be in the opposite parts of it: but what must be 
must be.—I have often wished we coulé#found a Cell of Anti- 
quariea, to meet monthly or quarterly at Norwich ; and by that 
means probably I might have the satisfaction of kissing your 
hand once or twice ina twelvemonth. As for my part (was it 
not for my family) I could be content to live almost on bread and 
water the remainder of my days, so I mighthave leisure to pub- 
lish onlysome Fragmenta Antiquitatis, which I have amassed tog®- 
ther, and an Appendix to Mr. Blomefield’s History of Thetford. fe, 

« My longing is great to see the Notitia re-published, and 
should take it a greater honour to be any ways a furtherer of so 
commendable a performance, than to be dubbed a Knight in 
reality, as you say I am by mistake of the Printer, which I much 
wonder at, because he knows me very well. However, I must 
desire and insist that that error may be set right before the book 
comes forth ; and hope you will not debar the world of the late 
Bishop’s original Preface. Iam, worthy Sir, with the greatest eg- 
teem, your most obliged humble Servant, “Tuo, Martin. 

« P. S.—Str, Incase the copy of the Notitia should be delayed 
at the press, and will admit of any Addenda, &e. I will (by God's 
blessing) look into my study, and point out what Abbey-books, 
Charters, &c. are not mentioned by the Bishop (if you will 
please to let me know what he already has’ quoted to have scen 
here); for I believe, since his leaving these parts, there. are come to 
my hands a large Chartulary in folio of St. Thomas's Hospital in 
Southwark, seven folios, being Receivers’ Accounts of Mettyngham 
College, besides the Foundation Charter, and many others relating: 
to that House, exclusive of a fine Chartulary of that College, which 
Ibelieve he had seen, as well as Eyc Register, and Flixton Founda- 
tion and other Charters. Abbey Deeds, Seals, &c. here are almost an 
immumierable number. . I could write for ever, but must leave off, 

« No doubt, Sir, but you have taken notice ef Thetford Priory 
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Arms (viz, the Arms of Bigot the Founder) as mentioned in 
Mr, Blomefield’s History, folio 448. And the Arms of the Canons 
there, in his quarto Edition of Thetford, in the Addenda. page 6. 
(being Earl Warren's coat). In a note of Mr. Le Neve's I find 
this: ‘Fountains (Yorkshire) Abbey Arms. MS. Hare, vol. II. 
fo.29. Saphire, 3 Fers de Cheval Topaz.’ I have Mr, Le Neve's 
old Notitia, with his observations throughout it, which I pre- 
sume, your Brother had the perusal of, in Mr. Le Neve's life-time,” 
“To Mr. Thomas Martin, at the Bell Inn in Holborn, ~ 
« Dear Sir, Doctors Commons, July 15, 1751, 

«Tam very sorry we had not the pleasure of seeing you last Fri- 
day at the Queen's Head, where Mr. Gale, Mr. Vertue, another Gen- 
tleman, and myself, spent a very agrecable Antiquarian evening, 
Mr. Vertue having since wrote to me, and acquiinted me with 
your desire of meeting of us, whenever such «nother shall hap- 
pen, I take the liberty of troubling you with this to acquaint 
you, that I will endeavour very soon to fix such another evening, 
with the same company, of which you shall have due notice, 
In the mean time [ shall take it as a particular favour if you 
would.do me the pleastfe to call upon me at my house at Doe- 
tors’ Commons, where you will be sure to find me, being always 
athome, Iam, Sir, your most humble servant, A. Docarg.,” 

“© Dear Docror DucareL, Palgrave, July 19, 1754. 

“© The reception of your last, gave extraordinary comfort to 
me, a solitary Member of that Society, for whose flourishin; 
condition no one can have sincerer good wishes ; and for the ad- 
vancement whereof no one shall contribute more freely than.I 
will, to the utmost of my abilities. Mr. Vertue’s had state of 
health is unwelcome news. He is a very useful Brother, and 
will be greatly wanted. I wish ¥ could hear our worthy President 
was much bettered in his constitution, yet we who are hearty 
may go before them, Therefore let us be assiduous in promoting 
our laudable undertakings, considering, debemur morti, nos, nos- 
éraque, and that there is no workjng in the grave, &c. 

«« When I shall have the pleasure of making one amongst you 
is at present uncertain; but expect it will be before, or at longest 
at our Anniversary Meeting. I owe Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Mores, 

“Mr, Booth, Mr. Ames, and others of our Fraternity, Letters 
of thanks for favours received. Pray, as opportunity serves, be 
so good as to distribute my best respects for the present, aud, a3 
soon as may be, I Jl endeavour to be out of debt. 

“Jam glad to hear of Doncaster Gross, and Sandal Castle 
being published; and hope, ‘ere long, to find our Head Members 
will propose, and encourage, some curiosities worthy themselves, 
and the intent and purport of our Charter. Pray are the Arms 
or Device yet fixed upon for our Seal? I think Stonchenge should 
be the principal thing expressed; and; if a Crest, the British Oak, 
&e’; and if Supporters, a Pict and a Druid. 

«Lam daily going over to the late Sir / 
and then shall be more able to answer that 
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which relates: to his curiosities. I. believe Mr. Vertue has only 
the Canterbury Seal belonging to Sir Andrew's Executor; that 
of Bury St. Edmund’s being my own. They are both as well 
worth engraving as any we have yet done. 

Dr. Schomberg, not long since, desired me to reccommend 
Dr. Bernard of Amsterdam to be an Honorary Member of our 
Society. I had thoughts then of being in London,in December, 
and proposing him. ‘| intreat, Sir, that you or Mr. Ames would 
inform me whether he is upop our List or not. 

“ My service, pray, to Mr. Mores, and tell him any thing di- 
rected for me by the Suffolk carrier from the Saracen’s Head on 
Snow-bill, who sets out every Monday morning about eleven 
o'clock, will come very safe, and quite agreeably received, and 
the favour returned by the first opportunity. Good Doctor, ex« 
cuse this tedious Epistle from your most obedient servant, to 
command, Tro. Martin.” 

“ My Goon pear Doctor, Palgrave, Feb. 16, 1757. 

*¢ Long have { counted of the pleasure of kissing your hand, 
but cannot yet bring my matters to bear for a London journey, 
though I will strive hard to be up on St. George's Day. I have 
many paragraphs to answer in your last Letters, but must omit 
some, being in much haste to give this to my very good Friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Thomas Gooch, who is coming to town ; 
and should he happen to wait on you in person, be so good as to 

sive him a sight of your Paintings, for he takes delight in view- 

ing such curiosities, and has a young Lady to his daughter, who 
has a surprizing genius at the pencil, and is likely to turn out the 
wonder of her age. _ 

*] have at last got all the Papers off the Parson’s bag-house, 
but they are in such a mangled nasty condition, that it grieves 
me to see them. However, they shall all (with many others int 
Antiquity, Physic, &c. of the late Di. Johnston’s * Collections,) 
be brought or sent up in April, for the usc of the worthy Mr. 
Frank +, to whom I beg a tender of my very humble service. I 
will leave no stone unturned to recover whatever Iam able, let 
the expence and trouble be what it will. . 

«Yam not unmindful of what you mentioned about Mr. 
Blometield’s Books and Papers, &c. and will reserve them for 
you; but the winter has been so very inclement, that I have’ 
scarce stirred from home near these three months; and the 
small pox has kept mea long while from Norwich. 

«« You have my hearty thanks for what you mention about the 
transcript of Domesday Book for Suffolk, in Mr. Warburton’s 
hands. ‘hat Gentleman and I, many years ago, were very con- 
versant ; and, if J live to come to town, shall gladly wait upon 
him, and renew my acquaintance. I have a copy of the whole 
County of Suffolk in a paper folio containing 187 pageg, but not 
so accurately written as I could wish. I will bring it up with me, 


* Dr. Nathanael Johnston ; see vol. V. p. $28. 
+ Richard Frank, Esq. F.5. A. ; sce vel. V. pp. 328. 698. , 
: : For 
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For NorfoJk County I have a noble transcript on vellum, being a 
fac-simile copy, and almost as fair as the original. 1 wish 
heartily Mr. Webb, by his painful endeavours, may bring it 
about to have the whole published. Would our great and righ 
Members contribute proportionably, it might easily be accom: 
plishs1. Could we manage to have it engrayed, it would be th 
beauty, nay glury, of the Nation ; and then every one might bg 
at liberty to conjecture and comment as he pleased. I want tq 
know how much a true. exact copy of both the Domesday 
would cost the transcribing. . 
‘Tam sorry for the loss of my much-esteemed Friend Mr. 
Booth. [f I live tocome up, I shall miss him very much. He ei 
near my lodgings, and pleasured me with any books T wante 
whilst in town; and generally we travelled to some neighbouring 
village on the Saturday, and returned on Mondays, which wa: 
quite agreeable. | wans to know how his books are to be disposed 
of. Our friend Mr. Gardiner has purchased Oliver's dyes, 80, 
hope to bring up your silver lamin with me. Pray let me hear 
from you by the return of my friend, who stays in town (at Sea- 
goe’s Coffee-house in {lolborn) about a fortnight ; and if you hap+ 
pen of any duplicates of papers, and which you do not value, 
pray favonr me with them; for, living quite out of the way. of 
any literary correspondent, every trifle in the way of Antiquity is 
ite agreeable. I have this day wrote also to my Friend Mr. 
mes, and sent general compliments. Pray inform me how the 
late Mr. Folkes’s Coins go forward, Perhaps Dr. Gifford can let 
me have some spare Plates of Coins, &. Pray my hearty hum- 
ble service to him. 1 am willing to make any recompence, & 
Glad should I be to sce you, or any of my good Friends, at 
Palgrave. Mr. Ames just looked upon me the other day, but 
could not stay, which vexed me. You was pleased to tell me, 
Sir, you would make some sufficient memorandums for me out 
of the Lambeth MSS, When suitable, T should be extremel: 
thankful for any thing of that nature —I cannot now lay my hand 
upon your note for the Yorkshire writings ; but, if you will please 
to pay the seven guineas you have in hand from Mr. Frank to 
my Friend Mr. Gooch {if he calls on you), I hereby agree his 
receipt for the same shall be as valid as my own, and I will send 
or bring up the nofe very soon. I could write for ever; but must 
vonclude, with acknowledging myself, dear Sir, your most obe- 
dient and obliged humble servant, Tuo. Martin.” 
« How often 1 wish myself with the Society, or at least with 
my more intimate acquaintance, Mr. Umfrevile, Mr. Locker, 
Mr. Blew, Dr. Giffloyd, &e. &e. &e. Pray distribute my 
hearticst compliments to them all when opportunity serves. 
Vale. i 
«I never yet Jaid my eyes upon Dr. Willis’s History of Bucks. 
Pray is it completed, or does it come out in numbers? I would 
willingly purchase jt, outright, or by subscription, could I ses 
the Proposals. Jéerum valeio.” 
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“My wortuy Frienp, Palgrave, May 12, 1757. 
* J could not contrive my affairs so, as to do myself the plea- 
‘sure of attending the Society on St. George's-day ; but my heart 
was amongst you and extremely glad am I to hear that we unite 
and flourish. My well-wishes for its prosperity increase with 
my years. Pray distribute my heartiest compliments amongst 
them. I hope the account you mention of Exeter Domesday will 
be published; but, oh! how I long, and wish, to hear that the 
Conquerors Survey was ever likely to see the light in a proper 
manner! I have got all the papers of the late Dr. Johnston's from 
off the walls, whereon they were not only pasted, but even fixed to 
the plastering itself when it was fresh and moist. I have also 
retrieved several others of the Doctor's Books and Papers, re- 
lating to Antiquities, Physick, &c. which shall all be sent to you 
if I do not bring them myself very shortly ; for I am in daily ex- 
pectation of a call to town, and hope to kiss your hand betore the 
month expires. Pray my hearty service to Mr. Frank. I have 
amongst my own Collections several deeds, &c. relating to the 
County of York (as I have for all other Counties); and will 
contrive a short schedule for Mr. Frank as soon as J can, in case 
he chooses copies of any of them. I return you many thanks for 
the paper of Wakefield Curiosities; for, at the great distance I 
live from the converse of curious gentlemen, every thing of 
that nature is very agreeable Pray Jay by for me any thing of 
that kind; and you will greatly oblige, &c. Tuo, Martin. 
«« Why won't you and some others of our Fraternity give a visit 
to these Northern parts, which are not quite destitute of some 
valuable remains? Glad should I be to see you at Palgrave, and 
I dare say my old trinkets would rejoice and sing. My friend Mr. 
Aines not long since just gave mea peep, and away, I hope, when 
the next Yarmouth Election brings him down, to have more of 
his company. Pray my best respects to Mr. Blew, and let him 
know | am almost daily using his old Lydgate; and, let me live or 
die, it shall be carefully restored.” 
“Dear Doctor, Bury St Edmund's, Nov. 3, 1757. 
* ¥ can only tell vou that on Saturday next you will receive a 
box of what other Papers, &c. 1 can come at of the late Dr. 
Johnston's, They are for our worthy Friend Mr. Frank ; and you 
may or may not open them as you like. You shall soon either 
see or hear further from, good Doctor, in great haste, your 
most obedient servant, T. Martin.” 
“ My wortHy Frienp, Palgrave, Dec. 4, 1757. 
« Believing now I shall not have the pleasure of kissing your 
hand till after the Holydays, you must pardon me for the trouble 
of this, to desire an information, how they proceed in our So- 
ciety ; what Prints are published, and what others are proposed. 
whether Mr. Folkes’s Plates go forward, and when the last List 
was printed, &c. &c. If my subscription-money be wanted, pray 
be so good as to discharge it for me; and if there be any valuable 
a3 
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sent me down by the Suffolk Carrier, from the Saracen’s Head, 
on Snow-hill,, especially that of my late Friend Mr, Booth’s * ; 
or.ans other Pamphlets in the way of Antiquity, particularly: 
your own Anglo-Gallic Coins. My numerous family and small 
income oblige me to be as frugal as possible; but wholly to 
abridge myself from buying some few books in the study { so 
much delight in, would be worse than imprisonment, or death it- 
self. The last parcel of Papers which I sent up to our worthy 
Friend Mr Frank cost me no small pains, but much more 
vexation : for they were not pasted upon the wall the common 
way; if they had, by wetting, we might bave taken them off 
without much damage ; but ‘the Parson had dabbed them on to 
the plaistering when it was moist, whereby they were mildewed, 
and almost rotted, &c.° Oh shameful! — Jf Mr. Frank will 
allow me any thing for this last trouble, 1 shall be very thankful; 
and du hereby assure him, and you, that if hereafter any more 
shall come to my hands (and of such 1 do not despair, neither 
will E omit to’ make the strictest inguiry) he shall be heartily wel- 
come to them, without fee or reward. 

“«¥ should be glad if the Canterbury Scal was done, that I 
might return it to ‘Vhomas Price, esq. who probably might oblige 
the Society with something: more curious, from the late Sir An- 
drew Fountaine’s valuable Collections, | am not unmindful, 
dear Sir, to procure you Bury Plan, the Suffolk Traveller, Oli 
ver's Medals struck, and Blomefield’s Books and Papers, which 
you desired, and will bring them after Christmas—Be assured, 
(ae Doctor, J am much ashamed to be thus troublesome, but 

now not how to avoid it. Tam ready and willing to pay all ex- 
pences, and porterage, &c. ; and did you but know how accepta- 
ble any tritles, even Tradesmen’s Bills, are here in the Country, 
you would freely excuse me. I heartily wish success to the Society 
of An'iquaries, and ber 2 distribution of my heartiest services to 
all the Members, my humble daty first presented to our noble 
President. . It is Jate on Sunday evening, and am fitter for bed 
than writing any more at present, than to subscribe myself, good 
Dr. Ducarel, your most obedient servant, Tuo. Maxrin. 

P.S. Mr. Osborne always sends me down his Catalogues, sono 
notice need be taken about any from that quarter.” 

«© WortHy Goon Bocror, Palgrave, June 9, 1760. 

«© Tam very sorry my numcrous Collections of Charters, &c. 
for the Counties of Surrey and Kent will not furnish me with 
any materials, in answer to your postulata relating to Warling- 
ham, with the Chapel of € ‘helsham, and Goodneston. I find by 
the late Valor Beneficiorum, that the Priors of Bermundsey were 
formerly Patrons of the former ; but that Goodneston is not 
certified in that work. Our late worthy friend Dr, Willis, how- 
ever, in his ‘Parochiale Anglicanum,’ p.2, says, ‘Goodneéston [Holy 
Cross} curacy, was formerly in the patronage of the Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury.’ Upon this account one might hope 

@ Me TInhn Ronth. of Raernard’s Inn. was elected F.S. A. l*4f. 3143 
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ta trace something out in the Augmentation-office, under th¢g 
title of: those religious places before mentioned. Mr. Lewis, in 
his ¢ Dissertation upon Seals,’ pp. 25, 26, has a small note of 3 
Piece of Antiquity in a window-case at Goodnestone ; and if, in 
Jy researches, any thing should occur which would give light to 
your queries, you shall assuredly hear frou me, 

_- The day after I waited upon you I had the great satisfaction 
of receiving the Plates of Coms from our reverend and indus: 
trious Secretary *, together with Mr.Webb’s Dissertation upon the 
Antient Greek and Latin Inscription ; and shall wait with pa- 
tience till I receive Dr. Pettingall’s, together with your and Dr. 
Stukeley's Accounts of Dr. Willis and Roger Gale, Esq. My 
stay was so very short in town, that I must endeavour to come 
up once more, if it be only to pay my best respects to the worthy 
Members of our Society. 

« It pleases me to hear our Jate honest Friend Mr. Ames’s Books 
sold so well. J have a much Jarger and more curious Collec- 
tion, and want to consult some friends, how to dispose of them 
in my life-time; for, although I have had four sons, not one 
of them takes any delight in Literature of any kind, which is 
hard. In hopes of soon kissing your hand, I forbear further 
troubling you; and am, with hearticst services to all friends in 
town, and sincere thanks for all favours, Sir, your most obedient 
servant in any thing to be commanded. Tuo. Martin. 

“PS. 1f the above Treatises should be published before I 
come up, be so good as to send them by the Suffolk Carrier, from 
the Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill, who sets out every Monday 
morning about ten, and I willreadily pay expence of porterage.” 

*© Wortuy Sin, Palgrave, April 25, 1762. 

© Upon the 15th instant I received yours with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction, and endeavoured heartily to have made one at our An- 
niversary Feast yesterday, but could by no means accomplish that 
wished-for undertaking ; ncither can I pronounce when it will be 
likely for me to see Loudon again, though I very much long to 
do it. The cares and afflictions of this life have for some time past 
borne hard upon me ; and when { shall be able to surmount my 
difficulties God only knows ; yet, thanks to Providence, amongst ‘ 
all my misfortunes, I enjoy the greatest blessings upon earth, viz. 
health of body and peace of mind. My. eldest son has married 
very imprudently ; that daughter (who has often been trouble- 
some at Doctors Commons) now is, and for two years past has 
been, confined, through a high disorder in her senses, without 
any present symptomis of ever recovering. My second son (whom 
I had bound out to a Surgeon and Apothecary) enlisted for a 
common soldier. Others in my family, either afflicted with sick- 
ness, or not behaving with that dutifulness, as to be any com- 
fort to me in my old age, &e. &c. And, to complete my calami- 
ties, Fortune has seemed for a long while past to frown upon 
me. Pardon me, my dear Friend, for troubling you with this 
ungrateful detail-of my misfortunes ; but, in short, they have 
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brought me under a necessity of parting with my large and ek- 
pensive Collection of Books, Deeds, Coins, and various other 
Curiosities, in my life-time. Nor do I repine at it, as I have no 
child who understands any thing about them. ‘he great hard- 
ship is the present scarcity of money, and want of friends to ad- 
vise and direct me in what method to dispese of them to the 
best advantage. Sometimes I 2m thinking of finding out some 
Nobleman or Gentleman who would purchase them all together ; 
sometimes of offering the most choice of them to the British 
Museum ; and at other times of exposing them to a public sale 
er auction in town. Dear Doctor, consu!t with our worthy Pre- 
sident and such of the Society as you shall think proper, and fi- 
vour me with their and your sentiments as to this weighty and 
difficult affair, Iam very sensible that, in the first place, a pro- 
per Catalogue is to be drawn up of the most material articles ih 
my Collections (for I apprehend it will be adviseable td vehd the 
common and less curious Books, &c. in the Country, rather thah 
he at the expence of carriage to London, especially as 1 arn dt 
about 25 miles distance from water-carriage)—and then to coiit- 
miunicate it to some select friends for their opinion and advice. 
“T have looked over your Proposal with pleasure, arid shall 
gladly contribute such matters as may be found amongst my Col- 
lections, as soon as ever I can a little extricate myself from my 
present difficulties. Oh, that I was but near you! Pray let itfe 
know soon what our Society have been doing since I was amongst 
ou, and whether it is tikely for me to meet with any money (if 
come to London) upon proper securities. I am glad to hear 
my dear Friend Mr. Blew is well. Pray distribute my best “cortt- 
pliments to him, and such of my worthy acquaintance who shail 
inquire after me. Pray, dear Sir, excuse this tedious and grating 
epistle. I could write for ever; but must conclude, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant to command, ‘VT. Martin, © 
“Tshould be glad to know if there be any Prints due to me, 
and when I know what they are, will send to the Secretary for 
them, and pay my dues to the Society, &¢, The Suffolk Carrier 
lives now just by me. He sets out every Monday about 11 béfore 
neon, so that any parcels will come safe. 1 shall be glad of andy 
Proposals, &c. nay even Tradesmcu’s Bills would be welcome to me 
who live at such a distance from inatters of curiosity.” 
«*Wortuy coop Frienp, Bliihborough, May 19, 1762. 
“Tam out upon a Tour of keeping Courts, and other business, 
which occasions my answering your two last kind Letters in some 
hurry, and void of that particularity I intended, had J been at: 
home, and amongst my pavers. In the first place TF concur with 
you, and my much-estcemed Dr. Birch (to whom pray tender my 
heartiest respects) about the disposal of my Books and Manu- 
' scripts; and although I have nu personal acquaintance with Mr. - 
Baker, yet, upon your recommendation, shall fix upon him-as 
soon'ag Mr. Langford, or any other, My.intention is to draw up 
a fall Catalogue of them all, and then let him direct whieh he 
thinks 
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thinks most proper to be sent to town (for I presume he has no 
thoughts of coming or sending any one to view them ix 
Suffolk. And as to my Deeds, Charters, &c. they are already 
digested in several drawers, &c, according to theit respective 
Counties. So the only thing, as to setting them forth, will be 
for me, as soon as convenience will permit, to draw up, and ca- 
talogue (by a short index) the heads of the chief of them, and to 
lump those of less esteem by tale or number. I presume it will 
be to no purpose to think of an auction till about Michaelmas 
Term. Neither can I prepare my intended Catalogues till the 
ensuing Long Vacation ; though very probably I may take a trip 
to London before, or in Trinity Term, especially as the Phaétonic 
conveyance of the Flying Machine passe$ daily to and from 
London to Norwich, through the pleasant little village of Pal- 
gvave, where I should be extremely glad to kiss the hands of dear 
Dr. Ducarel, or any others of my worthy friends from London : 
but, should I ever be indulged with that favour, must beg a little 
previous notice, lest I should be from home, &e.—And as to all 
other directions, &c. I entirely acquiesce in what you have pro- 
posed. What I chiefly want is, to extricate myself, if I can, 
from my present difficulties and misfortunes, for at present (al- 
though, blessed be God, I enjoy a perfect state of health,) my 
senses are somewhat stupid and confused. As near as I can re- 
Member, the last Prints l received were the lamps, bells, &c. the 
@anterbury seal, and chimncy-piece; and this time two years, 
Mr. Secretary delivered me Mr. Folkes's Plates of Coins, but with- 
out any title, explanation, &c. ; nor have I had a List of the So- 
ciety (as I recollect) since 1759. So pray let me have what you 
can (when your leisure, or Mr. Secretary's, will admit. As to the 
particular affair of what relates to CanterburyDiocese, Ihave looked 
into my drawer of Kent, and find many curious Deeds, &c.both of 
Canterbury and Rochester Bishopricks (but the latter, I presume, 
are what you have no liking to.) I will, as soon as possible, 
draw up a list, and transmit to you, and will take care that na, 
single thing shall be disposed of till his Grace of Canterbury has 
had the offer of them. I beg you would explain how far your 
_ Canterbury Diocese extends, and whether his Grace would see any 
printed books which relate to the Lives of any of his Predecessors 
(I mean old and scarce tracts); for 1 think some such Ihave; and 
probably some papers of Peculiars, extending into Suffolk and 
other Counties, exclusive of Kent. Pray excuse this epistle 
written in a hurry; but I thought it better to send it thus than 
not at all: probably 1 may trouble you again before the first of 
June, and am, dear Doctor, &c. &c. Tuo. Martin. 
«P. S. The place I write from is recorded in history to have 
been honoured with the burial of Anna, King of the East Angles. 
I am in view of a fine Parochial Church, and the ruins of.an Ab- 
bey. The once famous City of Dunwich (now in the bowels of 
the sea) except one Church and a few houses, ruins, &c. is just 
by me: but f have not time to re-visk it, which I could gladly do. 
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I heartily wish you and several of our Antiquarian Brethren 
with me ; and if ever any of you should visit these parts, I would 
gladly conduct you to the most remarkable objects. Adieu.” 
, “ Palgrave, March 19, 1765, (being my 
; birth day.) I was born 8th March, 
« My wortsy Friznp, 1696-7, old style, so am now 67 
years of age. 3 

*‘ Tam favoured with yours of the 14th instant, and believe 
I shall be able to complete those numbers of Blomefield’s His- 
tory which are wanted for the Archbishop's Library. T am 
about collating the others, which ‘Sir Joseph Ayloffe and you 
mentioned to me; and will take the earliest opportunity of having 
them conveyed to you at Doctors Commons. 

“« Agrecable to your request, I have examined the late Mr. Le 
Neve's Catalogue (printed in 1730-1) and find these Chartularies, 
Registers, kc. among the Manuscripts, viz. in pag. 83. 

No. 138. Chartularium Abbatie Waltham in com. €. 5. 
Essex, written on vellum, very fair ................ 7 8 

139. Liber Abbatim de Hida, juxta Winton, on paperO 11 

140. Pars Registri Abbatiz Wardon, in com, Bed- 
fordia ordinis Cisterciensis, upon vellum............ 110 

141, Registrum Ecclesix Cathedralis Lichfield, upon 
POLE 52 sapere ye wueiSted esoceier ste etal apckolacd ararely Grviaedigiety 

142, Registrum Abbat. Lichf. Dioc, .. . 

143. Register of the Church of St.Buttolph’sAldgate, 

Lg 
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London, annis 1596 and 1597, a very fair hand, 

144, Another Register belonging to that parish, in 
which are Memorandums of divers Wills and Legacies 
bequeathed to that parish, bought by Dr. Rawlinson at 

«All the rest (except No, 139, to whom sold I cannot say) were 
purchased by James West, esq.; but whether for himself, or Lord 
Oxford, | cannot tell; but rather think for the latter, because in 
the printed Catalogues of that Lord's MSS. No. 391. J find, “ Re- 
gistrum Abb, Waltham, bought at Mr, Norroy’s sale ;” and pro- 
bably, upon search, the others may be found there also. 

“} am-contriving to be in town upon St. George’s-day, and hope 
to bring up a Catalogue of my own Manuscripts with me, and, if 
possible, of my Deeds also. I shall be extremely glad to kiss Mr, 
Morant’s hand, having never yet had the pleasure of seeing him.” 

*¢ Goop Dr. Ducars1, April 17, 1765. 

«Having by some means or other mislaid the foregoing part 
of this Epistle, I now again re-assume my pen, to inform you, 
that I cannot possibly do myself the pleasure of attending my 
worthy Friends of the Society upon St. George’s-day, as I in- 
tended, having particular business to transact upon the 29th in- 
stant ; but hope to be in town upon (or about) the 4th of May, 

“ By the Saturday's Carrier, 1 expect you will receive safe, four 
sets of Blomefield’s Norfolk in folio, four of Thetford, and three 
of Cambridge. His widow and her brother, a Clergyman, have 
assured me they are all perfect copies, and are packed up as such 
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by them in grey paper ready for carriage. You may give 6né it 
to your binder, and he will soon see if they He perfect or not. 

to the third volume, it erids at page 678 ; so that is imperfect in 
course,-that Author not living to print any further numbers, on 
which account I think you had better only half bind it ; for pro- 
bably Mr, Parkin or myself.may, some time or other, complete 
it. As to complete the Archbishop's numbers, I cannot yet do it, 
but will at my return, ‘The Books are six long miles from me, in 
very dirty roads; and I have had no litde trouble in getting what 
Tthave. But more when we meet. I shall treat with some Book- 
seller, when [ come to town, about purchasing the whole. I find 
Messrs, Whiston and White, in their last Catalogue, p. 25, have 
priced them at 31. Los,; but yours will come much cheaper; and if 
you have any other friends who want sets, I will endeavour to 
procure them at an easy rate. 

* As for my own Collections for the County of Suffelk, they 
are so numerous, that even a Catalogue of them will amount to 
a,considerable bulk, especially if my Deeds and Charters be in- 
‘eluded. Sir Joseph and I must have further talk about them 
when I come up. So long as Lam living, no one can proceed in 
the Antiquities of that part with such vigqur and pleasure as 
myself. 1 want some sinecure of a reasonable stipend ; and would 
willingly resign all business, and stick wholly to that single 
work, and take care at my decease that Sir Joseph might have 
my complete apparatus, Sir Joseph must come hither the néxt 
Vacation ; for seeing will be belicving. My hearty respects to Sir 
Joseph and Mr. Ast. Could I but once get rid’ of my unhicky, 
affairs in Chancery, I would set about digesting the History of 
Suffolk, tooth and nail. 

“Tam heartily sorry for the loss of our great Friend and An- 
tiquary, Di. Stukeley; and vexed at iny heart, that, through 
hurry, I owiitted waiting upon him when in town. It pleased 
God to prolong his life to a good old age. I want his ¢ ftinera- 
rium Curiosum’ much; but cannot afford to pay the great price it 
bears. 1 must have the Harleian Catalogues too (as I live at 
such a distance from the Museum), and will truck for books of 
equal value’; for cash I cannot spare, as my family is so numerous, 
T heartily ask Sir Joseph's and your pardons for neglecting to 
answer your Letter sooner, but beg you would impute it to my 
tréacherous memory. If any of your Gentlemen of the Society will 
undertake to write a panegyrick in memory of our late deceased. 
friend Dr. Stukeley, you may meet with some hints relating to. 
him, in my friend the Rev. Mr. Masters’s ‘ History of Bene’t Col- 
Jege, Cambridge.” Upon the nie death, F have the honour 
of being the oldest Member of the Society of Aritiquaries. 1 was 
introduced 25 Nov. 1719, by Peter Le Neve, esq. Narroy King 
of Arms, and balloted into the Society Feb. 17 following, viz. 
1719-20, the same day with my much-esteemed friend Martin. 
Folkes, esq. deceased. “We are all mortal ; and no wonder, 
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he ‘May health, wealth, and chearfulness, attend all my goud 
alid muth-esteemed Friends at the ehsuing Festival of St. George, 
and as long after as life shall be desirable. Iam, dear Doctor 
Bucarel, your dbliged Tuo. Martin, 

«Pp. S. 1 beg my. humble dtity may be presented to our Right 
Reverend President *. He is a great honour to our Society. 
Edward Capel; esq. was so kind ds to visit my poor house ; and: 
pleased me much, to hear what a worthy, learned, candid, good 
man the Bishop was, and how dearly he loved Antiquities. I 
hope, when J next have the pleasure of attending the Society, not 
only to crave his Lordship's blessing, but some sliare in his ac- 
quaintance, as a most obedient member and humble servant. 

“J shall venture to put this under Sir Joseph's frank, and un- 
sealed, which will save me writing the same thing twice over. 

“The parcels you will receive by our Carrier will be four sets 
of Blometicld’s Norfolk, in sheets, in folio; four of Thetford, 
and three of Cambridge, in quarto, stitched in blue packing, all 
trust up well in grey paper. 

“Tf any defects appear in the books pray let me know it, by 
a line ; otherwise no further notice need be taken till I come up. 

“Pray keep my packing sack or cloth safe: it may do again 
for the same purpose, Pray excuse hurry.” . 

“ To honest Tom Martin, of Palgrave, by Diss, 
Doctors Commons, July 6, 1765, 

« This comes with the compliments of Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Mr. 
Tyndal, Mr. Astle, and Dr. Ducarel, to Mr. Martin, to enquire 
how he does, and to give him notice of the imperfections in the . 
four copies of Blomeficld’s History of Norfolk. Mr. Martin is 
desired to supply those deficiencies, and to send them to Dr. Da- 
carel's House in Doctors Commons. 

“Dr. Ducarel desires Mr, Martin would, -by Letter, inform 
him, “to whom the Collections made by Dr. Parsons for the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Diocese of Gloucester, which be- 
longed to Peter Le Neve, were sold ;" having promised an an- 
swer on that head to Dr. Warburton, the present Bishop of 
Gloucester, and hopes shortly to hear by Letter from Mr. Martin.” 

“ My worruy Frienp, Palgrave, July 10, 1765: 

«Tt was with much regret I left town without having the 
pleasure once of Sir Jo-eph Ayloffe’s good company, or Mr. 
Astle’s, and without an opportunity of even wishing Dr. Ducarel 
good-bye. My best compliments and sincerest good wishes here- 
with attend you all ; by no means forgetting the jovial Mr. Tyn~ 
dall, whom I equally congratulate, and heartily long once to see 
you all at Paigrave. 1 was obliged to leave London in some 
hurry, but then had a fall intention of being up again on the 
14th of last month, when a considerable estate in this neigh- 
bourhood was to have been put up to sale at Master Peachell's 
Chambers: but my Agent writing me word there was some defect 
in the Particular, the bidding was put off till next Term, when 
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I hope to have the pleasure of paying my personal devoirs at the 
Society, and of waiting upon all my esteemed Friends in the great 
Metropolis. I tried at several Booksellers, when in town, if I 
could dispose of the remaining copies of Blomefield's History of 
Norfolk, but to no effect, they being a set of monopolizing gen- 
tlemen, not to say any worse of them. There are 50 copies, 
or thereabouts, of the first and second volumes in hand, whieh 
were delivered to subscribers in ,twelve-penny numbers; and 
about 200, I presume, of the imperfect volume, which were 
also sold to subscribers in like manner (the numbers amounting 
to about 22 or 23, ali which Mrs. Blomefield has condescended 
to sell at the low price of 1J. 11s. 6d.; also the ‘ Collectanea 
Cantabrigiensia, in quarto, (which her husband sold at 5s.) for 
3s. ; and his quarto History of Thetford at 5s. which her husband 
sold at 7s.6d. (all unbound.) Of the ‘ Collectanea’ there may 
be about 50 or 60 left, but of the Thetford quarto a very few. If 
our friend Mr, Creoke could put us in any way how to dispose of 
these remaining copies tothe widow's advantage, J should think 
myself much obliged, and will satisfy him for his trouble and ad- 
vice in any reasonable manner. I was thinking, if he could be 
allowed a spare part of an outward room at the Museum, it 
might be worth his while to be the purchaser. But as to that 
as he pleases. However, I should be glad to hear his opinion, as 
soon as conveniently he can spare time to favour me with an an- 
swer, and if he eould spare time to see our Norfolk and Suffulk 
curiosities this Vacation, he should be heartily welcome to a bed 
and kind reception at Palgrave, and then might see the copies, 
and be better able to judge of their value. ‘The Norwich and 
Yarmouth coaches both come through this village. I should be 
very glad of a line, to hear the sheets'are come to your hands, be- 
cause I send this Letter inclosed in them. Jam, dear “Doctor, 
your most obedient servant at command, Tuo, Martin. 
“My coop Frienp, Doctors Commons, dug. 24, 1765. 
« T wrote to you some time since a long and a friendly Letter, 
of which you have not thought proper to take, the least notice, —- 
As 1 have always been ready to do you any service in my power, 
of, whith you have always seemed sensible, I cannot help aca 
quainting you that I take your silence much amiss. The ques- 
tion [ asked you was this—‘ Who was it bought, at Peter Le 
Neve’s auction, Dr. Parsons's Ecclesiastical Collections for the 
History of the Diocese of Gloucester * ?’—Pray send me an an- 
swer to that question as soon as you can; and you will oblige, 
Sir, your humble servant, Awp. Couter Ducare..” 
«€ Goop Docror, Palgrave, dug. 26, 1765. 
« Pray bridle your passion ; it may possibly be of dangerous 
consequence tv your health, Irasci crede profanum, is one of the 
first rules laid down in the good old book called, ‘ Regimen Sani- 
Salernitanum,’ inscribed to one of our antient Kings of 
England.— But to the gatter in hand. 
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“In perusing the late Mr. Le Neve's Catalogue of MSS. p. 92+ 
No. 335. I find, ‘Gloucestershire described, and Epitaphs in 
Churches, &c. collected by Chancellor Parsons; a Parochial 
Visitation.’ It sold for 31. 16s. but to whom I cannot say, unless 
it was to Dr. Rawlinson, for his name is put down either to that 
or the following number, but to which I cannot tell. Old Mr, 
Wilcox in the Strand was our Auctioneer. If his son has his 
marked book by him, that may probably give a better ight. I 
had one Burrough, a Check to the Auctioneer, whose book Mr, 
West had many years since from me; and I presume it is not 
easily to be found in his superabundant Collections; and, if it 
should, I question whether the Auctioneer, or my Check, took 
any further notice than to mark down the prices, The other re- 
marks were what I took pleasure in, to set down to whom any 
book of value was sold. So as to this point I can go no further. 

“ Pray recommend me kindly to all my worthy acquaintance; 
and if Sir Joseph Ayloffe has any thoughts of visiting Suffolk this 
Vacation, I should be glad of some previous notice, that I might 
not be out of the way, &c.; and would willingly meet him on the 
road, if I could tell his rout. Or, if your Worship should pay your 
respects to Mr. Morant at Colchester, { would endeavour to wait 
upon my good Lord Maynard and his Reverence in the same 
journey, if my business will admit of it. 

«1 purposed being in townf about six or seven weeks ago, upon 
the sale of an estate in these parts before a Master in Chancery, 
in which I have some considerable concern ; but find there wag 
some flaw in the Particular, &c. I am now in daily expectation 
of hearing it will soon be put up again, and then I hope to have 
the pleasure of kissing your hand, &c. Myr, Crook, 1 find, is gone 
down to Hereford, so shall say nothing about him or Blomefield’s 
Books till I come up, unless you or he can help us off with some 
more setts, which will be of great service to the poor widow. Tam, 
worthy Sir, your most obedient servant in haste, T. Martin,” 

«Str, St. John's, near Bungay *, Nov. 7, 1765. 

«©T had the favour of yours about some Papers relating to Gell- 
ham Hall, in the town of Waxham, in Norfolk. - 

* «Tdo remember going with you to the Bishop of Norwich 
_ (then Dr. Hayter), and exhibiting upon the table some detached 
pieces of paper about Waxham and Gellham ; but they did not 
appear to be of &ny consequence in the affair the Bishop wanted 
information. What became of them I know not. After a short con- 
ference with the Bishop and his Scerctary, Mr. Diches, vou went 
into the garden with the Bishop, and staid there till dinner, I 
was not there with you. When you caine back, you expressed to 
me great satisfaction in his Lordship's behaviour, which is all I 
can say about the affair. Iam, Sir, &c. Ricuarp Cuase ft.” 


* Indorsed by Mr. Martin, “ The Rev. Mr. Richard Chase’s Letter con= 
eerning the Papers I lent to the late Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Hayter) about 


Geillbam Hall, in Yaxham.” 
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To Mr. Tuomas Martin, Palgrave, nedr Biss, | 
* Sir, Suly 6; 1767. 

« Among Mr. Le Neve’s Manuscripts sold by Mf. Wilcox, in 
the year 1731, were the following : Catal. p. 86. No. 212. ‘ Ex- 
tract. Placitorum Parliathenti toto temp. Ed. I.'—P. 85. No. 206. 
€ Placita Parliamentaria Tempore Regis Ed. ¥. ad Annum 35 
Regni sui; extracted from the Records of the Talley Court.’ 

“ His Majesty, at the request of both Houses of Parliament, 
having directed the Rolls of Parliament during the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, among others, to be printed ; and as the above 
Manuscripts are thought to be useful for that purpose ; I,am di- 
rected to desire that you, whv are one of Mr. Le Neve's Execu- 
tors, will be so good to search among your Papers, and inform 
me who were the purchasers of those Manuscripts, to whom ap- 
plication will then be made for a perusal of them. If you have 
a marked Catalogue of the Sale, which I hope you have, in your 
custody, you will be able to give me this information, which will 
be of public service, and very much oblige all lovers of Antiquity, 
particularly, Sir, your very humble obedient servant, 

Puitip Carteret Wess. 

«1 shall be much obliged to you for your answer with all con+ 
venient speed, directed to me in Great Queen-street, near Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London.” 

«To Joun Ives, Esq. Yarmouth. ; 
« Dear Str, Palgrave, July 17, 1770. 

«It vexes me much that I did not sooner answer your first 
Letter with the two guineas inclosed, &c.; and when yesterday 1 
received the other parcel, with my ‘Lothingland Collections and 
Ithpressions of four Seals, I could not rest tif! 1 sent you this 
hurrying epistle, to shew you how much I am obliged to you for 
all favours, and what a value I have for your commendable un- 
dertaking to promote British Antiquities, and to assure you that 
to thy poor assistance you sball be ever extremely welcome with 
the greatest cheerfulness. Ever since you was here I have been 
engaged in a particular business of consequence, which requires 
my own hand, and not that of an amanuensis: but f hope, 
when the Assizes are over, to get a little respite ; dnd if you and 
my good friend Mrs. Barber will not oblige me with a visit, I will 
do myself the pleasure of paying my respects at Yarmouth; and 
herewith you will receive Mr. Blomefield's Book of Collections 
for Lothingland (which, you will observe, are chicfly transcribed 
from those 1 sent you); and at the return of it you shall have my 
copy of Domesday for Suffolk, and any thing else in my power, 

«1 should be very glad to have Mr. Swinden’s Account df Yar« 
mouth, as far as published; being desirous, before J leave the 
world, of sceing every thing of that kind which I can, for, in 
my decline of life, I may not probably live to see it finished. 

«¢ Exeter Window I have not received; am desirotis of seeing 
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Mis, Barber all imaginable health and happiness ; 1 must con- 
clude abruptly, contrary to my inclination, for ] copld fill sheets 
upon the subject in hand: with my sincere assurances that I am 
entirely devoted to you both andall Jovers of venerable Antiquity ; 
that you may both go an and prosper is my sincere wish; atid 
with great sincerity | beg leave to subscribe myself hers and 
your most obedient servant, Tuo, Martin. 

“Tam sorry the art of taking seals in block tin is at present 
lost. Desire Mrs. Barber to excuse my not writing to her, and 
both of you my imperfections, for [ do not recollect Lever wrote 
such a scrawl in my life, but you will be so good as to take the 
will for the deed. Pray let us see you both soon. * My girls join 
in best compliments to Mrs. Barber and your Worship. Vale, vale. 
Pray do not Esquire me any more, I am not one of that sort.” 

“My coop Frienb, Palgrave, Sept 8; 1770. 

«This waits on you to acknowledge the favour of yours received. 
yesterday, and also to beg pardon for not answering your last 
sooner, nor sending Domesday, &e. nor paying my respects to 
Mrs. Barber and you as I intended, but hope my years and defect. 
of memory (at my time of life) will plead some excuse. Yet, let 
what will be the event, you may both always be assured of* m 
sincere estecm and readiness to oblige in every thing to my power, 
I must make no engagements of coming to Yarmouth, lest I 
should not perform them. However, J} by no means lay aside 
the doing myself that pleasure ; and, if I come, be not surprized. 
Write to you both I will upon all proper occasions, and shall 
ever be glad of hearing from you, but much more of seeing my 
very agrecable and respected acquaintance Mrs. Barber and Mrs. 
Ives at Palgrave. But to the business in hand. I hope, by the 
return of Salter's coach next Thursday, to send you Domesday 
Book and such other papers relating to your present undertaking 
as have come to my hands since we were last together ; and when 
any others occur, you may assuredly command a sight of them, no 
one in life taking a greater pleasure than myself in communi- 
cating things of this nature, especially to those who arc likely to 
make so proper and public a use of them as Mr. Ives, 

“Thus far 1 proceeded, but by some unforeseen accident 
could not then proceed in my design. I have again (6 Oct.) taken 
pen in hand, and .hope what I send will come safe. A thousand 
things more f want to impart ; but, fearing the coach should slip 
by before | am aware, I must conclude with my sincerest respects, 
and thanks, &c. Sir, your most obedient, &e. Txo, Martin.” 

«Honest Frignp Martin, St, John’s, Dee. 16, 1770. 

“ The number of Guthrie’s History, in which is the account of 
the Duke of Norfolk's Funeral, accompanies this by the Yarmouth 
stage. 1 hope you will receive it very safe and clean; return it at 
your leisure. 1 hear you intend to dispose of some of your books. 
¥ am willing to be a purchaser. If youdo not chuse to sell any of 
them at present, Iam very ready to wait upon you, and assist you 
in methodising your Library, and preparing your Catalogue for 
the inspection of your friends. Tam, &. Ricuarp Cuasez.” 
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The Rev. THOMAS MORRES, D. D. 


was educated at Jesus College, Oxford; M. A. 
there 1735; afterward Fellow of Hertford College ; 
B. D. June 28, 1751; and D. D. on the fifth of 
July following; about which time he was appointed 
Chaplain to the Princess Dowager of Wales. He 
was presented by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster in 1752, to the Vicarage of Hinckley in 
Leicestershire, where he resided very constantly *, 


* In the “ History of Hinckley,” Dr. Morres is thus described ¢ 

«* He was blessed with a liberal and manly disposition. He 
recommended, eucouraged, and promoted peace, harmony, 
and good neighbourhood; and was an encourager of in- 
dustry and frugality. He was naturally studious bimself, and 
fond of promoting the same inelination in others, He 
was well acquainted with the learned languages and arts 
and sciences, to which he had most happily and success- 
fully applied himself: for his diligence was great and indefa- 
tigable, and his memory very tenacious. Though he had a ge- 
neral knowledge of Literature, yet he was more particularly in- 
timate with the Greek learning, and studiously examined both 
the ancient and modern systems of Philosophy: there was some- 
thing in his very countenance expressive of the extent and keen- 
ness of his understanding, He had a critical knowledge of the 
classic authors ; and in his compositions joined their case and 
elegance with the more sublime parts of knowledge which 
appear in the sacred writings, to the study of which he more 
particularly applied himself; for he steadily attended the sacred 
duties of his calling. His publie discourses were grave, clear, 
and elegant ; on well-chosen subjects, and delivered in-a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, which secured the attention of his hear- 
ers ; his subtilty in distinguishing in difficult points was very 
extraordinary ; and his judgment in making right decisions ex~ 
tremely sharp and accurate, and delivered with so much judg- 
ment and propriety of language, that they were fit for the most 
learned audience, and yct so intelligible as to be proper for the 
meanest capacity. With regard to his character as a Minister, 
he was faithful, pious, and truly worthy the name of a Christian. 
In private conversation, he was free from that reserve and aus- 
terity observable in studious and contemplative men, after the 
mind has been long intent on grave and important subjects, deep 
researches, or abstruse speculations ; so that what rendered him 
still more to be admired was, he was extremely pleasant and 
agreeable in private conversation. It is a very false idea that 
piety arises from a gloomy temper; a chearful mind naturally 
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and was greatly respected, for his learning, his uni- 
form good conduct, and his remarkable pleasantry in 
conversation * ; but, making an occasional visit to 
London in 1761, was suddenly snatched from life, 
March 16, 1761, at the age of 47; and was buried, 
near the font, in the South aile of Hinckley-church; 
where, in the chancel, a handsome tablet of white 


inclines us to receive pleasure from all the objects which sur- 
round us, and to dwell upon what is most beautiful and most 
excellent ; whence we are led to the contemplation of the Divine 
Being, who is the source of all perfection. In short, in him 
the Graces and the Sciences were happily blended and united ; so 
that in whatever point of view we see him, whether as the grave 
Divine, the Scholar, or the Gentleman, or collectively united in 
one striking point, we behold an object worthy our most serious 
attention and imitation.”—My very learned Friend Dr. Parr, in 
a Letter recently written, says, “1 visited Hinckley in 1759, 
and I saw a good deal of Dr. Morres. We met first in the 
Church-yard; and { remember that, with great vivacity, he stated 
to me the difficulties of which Critics justly complain in the first 
stanza of Horace’s First Ode. He often talked to me about the 
Books which I read at school, and so far as I, being a boy, could 
judge, I thought well of him ; as a Classical Scholar. His manners 
were highly polished, and his conversation was animating. Tome 
he appeared like a man of disappointed ambition, and I suspected 
that he felt himself at Hinckley banished from literary Society.” 
* The Rev. George Ashby observed to me, “I never was . 
im company with Dr. Morres but once; and that was at the 
house of an artless, half-witted, good-natured man ; who hap- 
pening to say something about tulips or auriculas, the Doctor 
took up the discourse, and ran away with it to all our astonish- 
ments. Our host was su surprised, that he cried out, ‘ Good 
God! what a fine collection you must have, to speak so feelingly !” 
—I acollection? I never grew a cabbage in my life ” 
One specimen of his Poetry shall be given, from an Epitaph on 
the Family of Mr. Hurst, one of his parishioners : 
« Thrown from life’s battlements, behold 
How tow in earth together Jie 
Captives of Death, both young and old, 
Sad ruins of mortality. 
Yet know, vain Conqueror! that the hour 
Comes on apace, when these shall rise 
Triumphant o’er thy dreaded power, 
And claim their mansions in the skies: 
Whilst Thou, the King of Terrors late, 
Thy sad captivity shall mourn, 
Sad without hope: Thy pomp and state, 
Once flown, shail never know return.” 
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marble is thus inscribed by Dr. William Freind, 
Dean of Canterbury : ; 
“TLSE. , 
Thomas Morres, D. D. 
Olim Collegii Hertfordiensis apud Oxonienses Socius , 
Sererissime Augu see Walliz Dotarie 







hujus Parochia cum Rectoria de Stoke conjuncts Vicarius. 
Ne quid amplius pro ineritis attigerit 
(si quid apud mortales meritis debetur) 
morte inopina prereptus est, 
Erat in illo ingeninm liberale & prorsus virile, 
ad studia aptissimum 
vel sua proscquenda vel aliorum promovenda, 
Erat, qui & in vultu quodammodo spirare visus est, 
mirus anini vigor atque acics ; 
in secernenda distinguendo subtilitas pen? singularis ; 
in meliora quaeque seligendo judicium acre & subactum ; 
diligentia accurata’& indefessa ; memoria tenax. 

Onmnnes itaque Doctrine fontes, presertim Gracos, avid? hausit, 
Philosophie veteris & novie studiosus indagator. 
Autorun etiam, qui Classici habentur, 
ita gratiam illam & raram elegantiam 
sacris, queis se dedidit, immiscuit literis, 
ut mirandus idem se prestaret, 
in colloquiis jucundissimun 5 
in concionibus gravem, lucidum, disertum ; 
Pastorem denique fidetem, pium, ac ver? Christianum, 
Decessit Mart. 16, 1761, natus annos 47, 
magnum sui desiderium-relinquens amicis, quos habuit plurimos, 
uxorique pracipue Annw Morres, que meerens hoc posuit M. 8,” 
Another elegant mural tablet is thus inscribed : 

« Ina vault near the font in this church, 
by the remains of her late husband, 
are deposited those of Anne. Morres, 
widow of the Reverend Thomas Morres, D.D. 

After his death she spent the residue of her life, 
as to the practice of every Christian duty, 
so especially to a most faithful and tender attention 

“to the welfare of her children ; 
who, in gratittide and reverence for so excellent a parent, 
whose example is worthy of imitation, 
have erected this monument to her memary. 
She died the x1 day of December, 
in the year of our Lord mpccLxxxv, 
and in the Lx1v of her age.” 
By Anne his wife, he had one son, Robert Mor- 
res*, baptized June 2, 1757; and one daughter, Eli- 


zabeth, baptized Feb. 13, 1756. 
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The Rev. THOMAS ‘PYLE*, 


‘son of the Rev. John Pyle+, Rector -of Stodey in 
Norfolk, was born there in 1674; and is ‘said by 
Mr. Masters to have been educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge; buthis name does not occur in the printed 
List of Graduates., About'1698 he was examined for 
ordination at Norwich, by the truly conscientious Mr. 
William Whiston (at that time Chaplain to Bishop, 
Moore); who has stated, in the interesting Memoirs 
of his own Life, that “ Dr. Sydall and Mr. Pyle 
were the best scholars among the many candidates 
whoni it was his office to examine.” It is probable 
that he was ordained on the title of one of the Cu- 
racies of St. Margaret's parish in King’s Lynn; as 
he married, in 1701, Mrs. Mary Rolfe, of an affluent 
and respectable family in that town, and in the 
same year was appointed by the Corporation to be 
Minister or Preacher of St. Ni¢holas’ Chapel. 
Between the years 1706 and 1718 he published 
six single Sermons} ; vindicating and enforcing the 
principles of the succession of the Brunswick Family 
to the Throne. He distinguished himself also by 
engaging in the Bangorian controversy}, so very 


* This article is compiled from various sources ; particularly 
from “« The History of Lynn, by William Richards, M.'A. 1812." 
+ Richard Pyle, a native of Norfolk, was’ entered at Bene't 
College, Cambridge, 1617; M. A. 1625. —Thomas Pyle, of 
New College, Oxford, was M. A. 1692.—Another Richard Pyle 
was of the same College, Oxford ; M. A. 1709 ;—as was Francis 
Pyle; M. A.1716. : 
t 1.“ The great Chargeand Difficulties of Supreme Government, 
with the Duties of Christian Subjects to make it prosperous and 
easy ;" preached on the Anniversary of the Queen’s Coronation, 
1706; 2. “ National Union, a National Blessing,” on May- 
day, 1707; 3. ‘ The heinous Sin and Danger of prevaricating 
with God and the Government, 1716 ;” 4. The Wisdom of Go- 
vernment in distributing Punishment or Mercy to State Criminals, 
1716;” 5. “ The Protestant Rule of judging of the Way to Salva~ 
tion, 1717 ;"_6. “ The Scriptures the only Test of Truth, 1718.” 
§ “A Vindication of the Bishop of Bangor, in Answer to the’ 
Exceptions of Mr. Law, 1718,” Svo; and ‘ A Second Vindidan” 
tion. of the Bishop of Bangor, 1718,” $vo. vt 
Vor, EX. Fr much 
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much to the satisfaction of Bishop Hoadly, that he 
obtained from that Prelate a Prebend of Salisbury, 
and a Residentiaryship in that Cathedral. 

Mr Pyle afterwards published his “ Paraphrase 
on the Acts, and all the Epistles,” in the manner of 
Dr. Clarke; a Work cont#ining in a plain manner, 
and within a small compass, the substance of what 
had been written by preceding Commentators. The 
same may-be said of his “ Paraphrase on the Reve- 
lation of St. John,” and on the “ Historical Books 
of the Old Testament.” 

From the terms of particular friendship on which 
Mr. Pyle was known to live with Bp. Hoadly, we 
may be certain that there subsisted between them a 
frequent correspondence ; and the two Letters tran- 
scribed below are preserved by Mr. Richards. 


$ “My Loro, Feb. .., 1752. 

“You may remember that when, by your kind aid, the affair of 
Milksham* was concluded in my Son's favour, I presented my 
humble (and said it should be my last) petition to you, begging 
of you to be pleased to bestow on him a living that might con-~ 
‘dst with Milksham, and that you were so good as to promise to 
give him any living you had not then engaged to dispose of 
otherways.—An incident has lately arisen, of such a nature, as, 
Tam sure, wil! excuse my repeating the above-named request to. 
your Lordship, with the utmost earnestness.—-My Lord, Mrs. Bul- 
lock, the Dean of Norwich’s+ wife, with her husband's good liking, 
and out of the esteem she has long had for me and mine, and 
especially for my son Philip, has been pleased to propose him as a 
husband for her niece, the only child of Mr. Arrowsmith. Sucha 
proposal from one who can and will make a considerable addition 
to the very good fortune that the young lady's father can give her, 
isa great proof of her esteem for my son, who has been much 
with her from his childhood ! And what she requires on my part 
is that I use my interest in your Lordship, and mention her as 
Joining with me to beg of you to confer a handsome living on 
my Sun. This will crown ali the instances of your beneficence 
towards me.—I, want words to express the joy with which a happy 
success in this affair would carry me through the smal! remainder 
of my life, and make me yield it up to its bounteous Author ; 
or to describe the tearing anxiety that would accompany a dis- 
appointment from your refusing what 1 humbly. ask.— Wherefore 
Lbeg of your Lordship to make me feel the beginning of that. 


¥ A Rectory in Wilts, in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of ‘Sarum, 
Thomas Bullock, D. D Wegn of Norwich 1739. He diship 1760. 
satige 
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His writings are characterized by a perspicnity and 
manly sense, rather than by any elevation of style, 
or by a graceful negligence ; and yet, in the delivery 
of his Sermons, so impressive was his elocution, 


satisfaction I have already in vggw, by such a reply to this peti- 
tion as may be pleasing to the excellent friends | am herein con- 
cerned with, and so highly obliged to, and to the heart of an 
old servant who hay loved you all his life, and served you as well’ 
as he could (would to God it had been better), and will love you 
till death, and beyond it. I am, my Lord, &.  T. Pyue.” 

“ Dear Sir, Feb 6, 1752. 

“ You cannot rejoice more sincerely at any good that falls on 
any part of your family than [ do; though you may feel it more 
paternally. In answer to what vou propose, I first say that I 
was 75 years old un the 14th of last November. What may happen 
God only knows. But, if it should be both physically and morally 
in my power to serve your Son, you may depend upon it, with- 
out the force of the strong expression you make use of; for 
my own inclination will in such case do it. And the regard 
Jhave for the Dean of Norwich (and his lady, though unknown, 
only by report) and for Mr. Arrowsmith, to whose faithful ser- 
vices and exemplary behaviour { was bong ago a witness at Stret- 
ham, will not at all abate, but increase the inclination. 

« T cannot suppose that by what you say you can mean such a 
living as would make void Milksham, which your son told me was 
worth 250/ per amnum, for that would be to reject entirely a valu. 
able living very hardly obtained — but one that would be an 
handsome addition to his income. And this must be one within 
the canonical distance. Nor do I suppose that the Chapter of 
Salisbury wilt-ever enter into measures for an exchange of 
Milksham, &c. 1 wish you would tell me freely what you under- 
stand by an handsome tiving, assuring you of my sincere dispo- 
sition to do any thing in my power agreeable to your own wishes. 
Ihave, without doubt, several good livings in ry patronage, 
but you must remember that when you first mentioned your re- 
quest for your son Philip, 1 told you of engagements; and I 
now tell you that, since that, I have not had one vacancy, as far 
as J can recollect, of a living in Wilts, of about 1301. per annum. 

“1 think myself obliged to speak plainly, that nothing may be 
expected from me that [ cannot pretend to perform. I have, and - 
have had for some years, two absolute engagements upon tne 
for two of my best livings, or such of a secondary sort as will 
be accepted of till better fall. And 1 am very sure, you are not 
the man that would say a single word to me towards the imme- 
rality of falsehood or breach of promise ; and I have the very 
same opiuion of the goodness of heart of those worthy persona 
who have entered into this affair with you. As to actual vacan- 
cies, it js our duty not to wish for any by death; and they are 

ee FE? very 
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that, both in the Metropolis* and in the Country, 
he was one of the most admired Preachers of his 
time; and his name is still held in veneration 
by the few who recollect him in the pulpit. 
His sole aim was to amend or improve his audi- 
tors. For this purpose, lg addressed himself, not 
to their passions, but to their understandings and 
consciences. He judiciously preferred a plainness, 
united with a force of expression, to all affectation 
of elegance or rhetorical sublimity; and he spoke 
his discourses with so just and animated a tone of 
voice, as never failed to gain universal attention. 

What Mr. Pyle esteemed one principal advantage 
and happiness of his life was, that he lived not only 
in friendship, bit in familiar correspondence, with 
several of the greatest and best men in the Church 
of England; such as Bp. Hoadly, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Dr. Sykes, Dr. Herring (afterwards Archbishop), 
and. Mr. John Jackson of Leicester ; and sadly 
so with many eminent Dissenting Ministers, par- 
ticularly Dr. Samuel Chandler, and Mr. John Ras- 


very uncertain, and improbable to happen during the remainder 
of my life, though my health is surprizingly better than it was 
in my younger days. With all these considerations of my age, 
and the precarious condition of all human affairs, if you will 
take my word, you will find me, if alive, as sincere a Friend, as 
you yourself can wish to find your affectionate, &c, B. W. 

*¢ T find by the direction of one of your Correspondents, 
whose hand and head I guess at, how great a man a Canon of Sa~ 
lisbury must be, that his titles must follow him into all countries. 
The other, whose hand and head I pretty well know, has more 
sense than to adorn the outside of his Letters in that manner.— 
1 remember a story of a Clergyman of great form in Surrey, 
who directed a post letter to Abp. Sancroft— J’o his Gruce, my 
Lord, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and 
Metropolitan’ —which Letier a man famous for imitating hands 
happened to see brought to the post-office at Epsom, and, finding 
a little room left after the word Metrcpolitan, added the words to 
boot, which caused great wrath in old Sancroft, and a thorough re- 
primand to the poor man next time he appeared at Lambeth, who 
could not distinguish the addition from his own hand. B. W.” 

* Mr, Richards has preserved a Pocm on his “Sermon preached 
at Lincoln's fun, May 4, 1735, on Gen. iii. 19.” (vol. JL p. aL 

; : trick 
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trick of Lynn. As Bp. Hoadly declared to the world, 
that he wished to be distinguished after death by no 
higher title than “ The Friend of Dr. Clarke,” we 
may surely ascribe it as no small honour to the late 
Mr. Pyle, that he was the friend of both those 
eminent men. With seh talents, and with such 
connexions, it cannot easily be accounted for, 
that Mr. Pyle should remain during so long a life 
im a situation of comparative obscurity. Sir Robert 
Walpole was the Member for Lynn; and both the 
political and religious opinions of Mr. Pyle were 
calculated to recommend him to Queen Caroline, 
who then impartially dispensed the Dignities of the 
Church*, Perhaps the spirit of the man was not 
thought sufficiently accommodating for an introduc’ © 
tion to a Court; or, from some deficiency of external 
polish, he might be deemed not producible. A passage 
in Abp. Herring’s Correspondence with Mr, Dun- 
combe seems to be decisive on this point: “ ‘Tom 
Pyle is a learned and worthy, as well asa lively and 
entertaining man. ‘To be sure, his success has not 
been equal to his merit, which yet, perhaps, is in’ 
some measure owing to himself; for that very im- 
petuosity of spirit which, under proper govern- 
ment, renders him the agreeable creature he is, has, 
in some circumstances of life, got the better of him, 
and hurt his views.” 

The friendship of Bishop Hloadly continued 
uninterrupted to the hour of Mr. Pyle’s death -+; and 


* It must not be concealed, that his reputed heterodoxy, 
especially in regard to the Athanasian Creed, might also be 
among thé causes, if it was not indeed the very chief cause, of his 
failure in the point of ecclesiastical preferment. This is illus- 
trated by a whimsical Letter of his son Dr. Edmund Pyle, which 
may be seen in Richards's History, vol. II. p. 1015. 

+ The following Letters which passed between Mr, Pyle and 
Abp: Herring are characteristic anil interesting : 

"© My Lorn, King's Lynn, Dee....1747. 

“ Tn the universal acclamation of joy for your Grace’s promo- 
tion to the Primacy of all England, may the feeble voice of an 
old man be heard, the short remainder of whose life will pass 
off with a pleasure that nothing coll have given, but seeing at 

the 
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was extended to his three sons, who all participated 
in his Lordship's patronage. 

Mr. Pyle continued to be the Preacher at St. 
Nicholas till, in 1732, he succeeded to the Vicar- 
age of St. Margaret, which he held till 1755; when, 


the head of the Church, a Prefate so affectionately att to 
the interests of Truth, Virtue, and Liberty, I] am, my Lord, 
your Grace's most dutiful Servant, “Tuo. Przg,.” 
«© Dear Six, Kensington, Dec. 17, 1747. 
* Your kind wishes for me give me spirit, and make my heart 
glad ; for, in good faith, I have been teazed and terrified with 
this exaltation ; and thus much I will venture to say for myself, 
it sba’nt make ine proud, it sha’nt make me covetous, it sha'nt 
make me ungrateful or unmindful of my Friends: but it frights 
me, and J fear has robbed me of the most precious thing in life, 
which is Liberty: but I will assert as much of it as | can, and 
not be for ever bound to the trammels of a long tail and cere- 
mony, which my soul abhors. 1 saw Sam. Chandler the other dey. 
I really affect and honour the man, and wish with all. my soul 
that the Church of England had him ; for his spirit and learning 
are certainly of the first class; and | regard him the nore be~ 
cause he resembles you and your manner. You talk of ape and 
allthat; but, if I may judge from your Letter, your eyes are good, 
your hant js steady, and | am sure your heart is war for your 
friends, and those good things you mention, Truth, and Virtue, 
‘and Liberty, but that sort of warmth will certainly go to the 
grave with you, and beyond it. 
Jam, dear Sir, your atfectionate friend, Tuo. Cantuar.” 
Thecorrespondence between these twoeminent men did natclose 
here. It is certain that some Letters afterwards passed between 
them, as appears from the fragment of Mr. Pyle's answer in 1749 
to-one he had received from the Primate, and which reads thus : 
 T no sooner received the great favour of your Grace's kind and 
“good Letter, than | wrote to the person intimated therein, and 
deferred my-dutiful answer to it no longer than till J was en- 
-abled to acqnaint you with his truly fihal reply,-that he should 
never find greater pleasure than that of complying with every 
desire of a father, and the honourabie friends of that father— 
Meantime | am sorry for the ill state of my friend C—~et-1, 
which gives occasion to this affair. I loved the man; my Sons 
honoured him much. J thank your Grace for-your very good 
remembrance of me and my Son. Age, my.Lord, confines me 
at home, when yet good Providence blesses me with eyes and 
faculties, still enabling me to read, and even to preach once 
#.day generally. I read every thing, and make use of the, glo- 
rious prerogative of private judgancnt, the birthright of Protes- 
fants. I pass free’sentiment upon Middleton, and on all his eppo-. 
nents, 
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being no longer capable of discharging the duties 
annexed to it, he gave in his resignation, ' both 
to the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and also to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Lynn, early in the 
summer of that year. His Letter to Mr. Cary, thea 
Mayor of Lynn, which is given below *, is supposed 
tohave been dated from Swaffham, where, on ac- 
count of its healthy situation, he resided the two 
last years of his life ; aud where he died on the last 
day of 1756, 58 years after the commencement of 
his Ministry; and was buried in the Church of 
Lynn All Saints, where a Latin epitaph is inscribed 
on the stone that covers the remains of him and his 


nents, stronger or weaker. So I shall upon what he is going to 
say on the only piece of that great man Law, that ever vave me 
Pleasure. Tread ‘* Disquisitions ;” and, when I've done, fall to my 
prayers and wishes, that the good thing desired may be put 
into the hands of the able, knowing, and impartial, that no 
Church-tinkers may be suffered to mend some few holes and leave 
others open, at which some vital part of the noble Christian 
scheme may run out’and be lost. But no wish of mine is so 
ardent ae that your Grace may live with that excellent (mind) 
of Tillotson, which is in you, te preside in, and to direct this same 
good thing, and bring it to perfection.” {Of the residue of this 
Letter we know nothing ; this part of it sufficiently shews where- 
about Mr. Pyle and the Primate stood as to the points afterwards 
agitated in the Confessional, &c. W. Ricwarps.} 
* “Str, May 28, V755. 

«A long decline of life, and absolute incapacity of attending 
on such a ministry as that of Lynn, calls upon me to resign it 
to some hande able in due manner to discharge it to the gued- 
liking and satisfaction both of the Dean and Chapter of Not- 
wich, and of the Mayor and Corporation of Lynn. But I ean- 
not, nor ought to do this, without paying my just and most 
grateful’ acknowledgments to yourself, Sir, with the former 
Magistrates, and the rest of the Gentlemen of your Body, for 
the favours they have for a long tract of time conferved upon 
me, and in particular for their tender and generous indulgence 
towsrds me in these last years of my age and infirmities T ré- 
quest, Sir, you will please to make your hand the conveyor of 
this only return left in my power of thankfulness to them, ac~ 
eompanied with the sincerest wishes of every kind of good that 
cay. finish the welfare and prosperity of an antient, generous, 
and loyal Society ; wishes from the heart of your and their 
most affectionate humble servant, Tho. Prue” 

. wife, 
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wife. She died the 14th of March 1748, aged: 66; 
and. he died the 31st of December 17586, aged 82. 
* Many years after his death, “ Sixty Sermons on 
plain and practical Subjects” were published by 
his youngest son, Philip, in two volumes, 8vo, 
1773 ; as were “ Four Sermons on the Good Sama- 
ritan, and the Nature of Christ’s Kingdom,” in 17773 
and “ Thirty-two Sermons on plain and practical 
Subjects,” as a third Volume, 1783. But that he 
himself had no design of committing them to the 
press is somewhat probable, from the following 
remarkable vircumstance, which proves them tobe 
the genuine. offspring of his own extraordinary ge- 
nius; namely, that he composed them with the 
greatest facility and expedition, amidst the inter- 
Tuptions of a numerous surrounding family. 

To be celebrated as a Preacher, was the natural con- 
sequence of his nervous language andspirited delivery. 
It may be added, that he was no less justly admired 
as a faithful friend, as an agrecable*companicn, as.a 
man of the most liberal sentiments, and sb free from 
all pride and conceit of his own abilities, that he 
was apt'to pay a deference to the opinions of many 
persons much inferior to himself, 

Mr. Pyle left three daughters, “ all well spoken 
of ;” and three sons, of whom 

Edmund, the eldest, born at Lynn in 1702, was 
of Bene’t College, Cambridge, B. A. 1723; M.A. 
1727; D.D. (being then Fellow of Clare Hall)’ 
1740. In 1732, he succeeded to his father’s situa~ 
tion of Lecturer at St. Nicholas in Lynn*, He 


* Mr. Richards, from a large collection of Dr. Pyle’s Letters, 
has given one, very freely describing the remarkable contested 
election at Lynn in 1747. Of the rest, one of the most remark- 
able is dated 24 July 1756, at Chelsea, where the Bishop of 
Winchester, with whom he then resided as Chaplain, had a 
Palace. Who his Correspondent was does not appear; but 
he writes to him as follows: “ Dear Sir, 1 returned to this place 
afew days ago from Winchester, after taking possession of a: 
warin Stall in: the Cathedral, and a very good house in the Close, 
My going thither was delayed a fortnight, by a feverish disorder, 

: attended 
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obtained the Rectory of Gedney, and Vicarage of 
Tyd St. Mary in Lincolnshire, in 1743; and in 
1751 was collated to the Archdeaconry of York. 


attended with some very odd and disagreeable circumstances of” 
inflammation, from which, I thank God, I am very wellrecovered, 
T find that, as my constitution is, I must, now and then, sacri- 
fic¢ something in point of health, to the ‘plenty that Hows in 
this noble house. However, | am not worse, upon the whole, 
than when I lived in Norfolk : in that respect and all others F 
am sure Tama thousand times better. Winchester and all the large 
Towns in that County were full of Hessian trooys, whose appear- 
ance And sober behaviour was pleasing. I saw them in several 
different circumstances. T'irst, In their military exercise, out of 
the City, in a spacious plain on the top of a hill, every fine 
morning. Secondly, At their devotions, on Sundays, in the 
body of the Cathedral; which was a most grave and edifying 
sight. Their service (both of such as are Lutherans, and of 
others of them that are Calvinists) is in the way of our Dissen+ 
teis—first, a Psalm, very Jong, in which every Soldier bore his 
part ; each having a book, and behaving in that, and the other 
parts of the service, with all possible decency and attention. I 
saw about 70Q each time that I was present. They sing very 
well. The Psalm was set by a Scrjeant of Grenadiers, a noble 
stately fellow, who had a vast pair of whiskers like birch-brooms. 
All their Grenadiers wear this distinction in their faces. When 
the Psalm was ended, a very solemn Divine (though he had no 
whiskers) in a black cloak gave us a Sermon in their Janguage, 
after a prayer, which ended with the Lord's prayer ; at which 
they all went down on their knees on the floor. The Preacher 
used no great action; but he had a very great voice, great eare 
nestness, and was in a great sweat. Then followed another 
Psalm, much shorter than the first; and all was closed witha 
Prayer, shorter also than the furiner. There was a collection of 
money, but for what purpose I know not certainly. ‘There were 
few of the common-people but gave something. It is said to be 
made for the Preacher's service, by some ; others say it has re- 
Jation to the Sacrament, which they receive monthly; but 
I saw not the administration of it. The Generals and Offi- 
gers were all present, and behaved with all seriousness, The 
Officers are very gentee! and frugal; yet generous enough to 
give the Ladics of the place a Ball once a week, Another. cir- 
cumstance I saw them in was at a Ball, in a garden, trom 6 to 
9 o'clock, ‘which was by far the prettiest entertainment I ever 
was at. ‘The Dean of Winchester* has a fine and large garden, 
‘Thomas Cheyney was of New College, Oxford; M, A. 17183 
B.and D. D. 1732. He was afterwards a Fellow of Winchester College ; 
a Prebendary of Chichester ; Dean of Lineoin in 1744; and of Winchester 
dn 1747. He was also Rector of Chilbolton, Hants; and died Jan, 


27, 1760, 
‘ which 
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He was. toon after appointed domestic ‘Chaplain 
to Bishop Hoadly, who, in 1756 gave him.a Pre. 
bend at Winchester ; and in 1760 another at Salis- 


which is a place of resort, on summer evenings, forall the per- 
sons of fashion (which are many) in the City. It consists of a . 
large lawn, at the end of which (or rather through which) passes 
a quick river, that has a Chinese bridge over it, and is formed 
into two cascades as it runs along. ‘Phere is also a large grove, 
fine walks of gravel, and two or three alcoves. Here the Officers 
desiretl leave to introduce the music, and give the ladies a Ball. 
The Dean consented, and all the gentry and quality in and 
about the age were put together there. And fos the three 
hours | spake of, 25 couples danced on the lawn on one side of 
the river, the musicians standing on the other. There were 25 
hands, and all good ones. They have learnt at home the tunes 
of our English dances, which are practised there in compliment 
to our Sovereign and Country. In the dancing, one could not 
but observe how true the Officers stepped both to the time and 
tune ; whereas the dancing of the English Gentlemen, and most 
of the Ladies too, was what one may call romps run mad. ‘The 
day before | came away, the Troops from #lf the towns were. en- 
camped about a mile and a half from the Citys whieh afforded . 
me a morning's amusement of the most getéeable sort: The 
Dean and Prebendaries, who have each of them a good income 
[and 1 "Il assure you, most of ‘em live up to it, as Peg B— said 
of the “‘Week's Preparation}, have done these Foreigners honour 
at their tables with high gentility. They almost all come to 
the Cathedral ; and one of them, who’sat next me, by some bro- 
ken English of his, and some bad Latin, both of his ‘and mine, 
was made to understand all the ceremonies that were performed 
by and upon me in the Church, on the Sunday I took possession. 
He seemed better satisfied with all other things than with our 
surplices, scarves, and scarlet hoods ; which he looked upon with 
somewhat of an evil eye ; for, you know, from the days of good Queen 
Bess to these days, some of the Protestant abroad have objected 
to our ecclesiastical dresses as Pupish — afd some even of opr 
Divines have boggled at them in her time. ‘They have brought. 
no women with them, but a few of the soldiers wives, who are very 
clean, large, and fleshy. They put on when they get abroad a 
straw. bonnet, which shades and almust hides their faces, and a 
callico or printed linen cloak, very long and full. ‘The persons, 
at Winchester of the female sex [like those of another place that 
we know] are all. o: would ail pass for, fine gentlewbmen. 
And I could not for my life help being diverted with a question 
asked by the simple Hessian women concerning them. ‘ Pray,” 
said they, ‘ have you none but ladies of quality in this plape 2” 
‘The answer was, ‘ that there was but one lady of quality (Lady 
: Jerning! 
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bury. “He was also appointed one of the Chaplains 
to King George the Second. : : 

After Bishop. Hoadly’s death, in 1761, Dr. P le 
resided, during the remainder of his life, at his 


Jerningham] in the City.’ ‘ Well,” said they, ‘ we thought they 
were all such; for in our, country, they who are always dressed 
out, and going from home, are ladies of quality ; so we thought that 
ali all quality, —One of the superior Officers quartered at 
thampton (where the resort of company to drink and bathe 
in the sea water has benefited the place, and spoilt the people), 
seeing all the gentlewomen of the town gadding abroad o'morn- 
“ings, to te public rooms, or idle visits, bought up all the 
thitobles he could get; and one morning, when abundance of 
them were together in a public place, he presented each with a 
thimble, saying, ‘ it must needs be, that they wanted the re- 
quisites to employ them properly at home, or they would nat be 
_constantly from hone. ‘This pretty reproof bas produce! a great 
deal of mirth, but very little reformation,* that 1 heard of, 
among the Southampton Quality. ~The emoluments of Church- 
men as well as dthers who live in Hampshire [at Winchester es- 
pecially] ought to be good ; for (put all articles together that 
long to houg-keeping, and things are dearer there, than with 
you, by 7 and 6 p&hce in the pound), there is very little differ- 
ence between the rate of eatables, coals, &c. there and, in Lon- 
_don., Fowls of all sorts, pigs, rabbits, are very high priced 5 
and fish is sixpence,a mouthful, though Southampton is so hear: 
for the: fine folks that come down from London have in a very 
few years more than doubled the rate of that sort of food, even 
upon the place. But the worst circumstance belonging to both 
that City and County is, that there are many Roma Catholicks. 
One ‘of that persuasion would have hired my Prebendal house, at 
aconsilerable rent, for the term of the Bishop's life, till the 
end of which { shall not fit it up for my own use, I sent such 
aa dnswer that f shall never be applied to again by any body of 
that stamp : ‘ Any other person of fashion shall have it for 
the money, and be thanked into the hargain.’ In looking over 
what I have writ, J find | have filled a sheet ; this surprizes me, 
for I did not intend to fill more than aside. {ff you have as 
mituch pastime as you used to have, may be you have read it all. 
You can’t do a more acceptable thing than to write 10 me, at 
any time; and at this time it will be a sort of charity. I being 
greatly dejected in spirit at the state of public afbars. Our 
Common Prayer says, what is entirely true, ‘ ‘There is none that 
fighteth for us but only God ;’ and I wish I could be sure we 
had him on our side. God bless us all. Gud. bless you and 
yours, and all that you and J love, and that love us—But, as 
Falstaff says, ‘3 pox on all cowards,’—So says your most hum- 
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Prebendal house at Winchester*. He died, in 
October 1776, aged 74; and was buried in the 
Cathedral, where a short inscription ona very plain 
mural tablet preserves his memory. 

Thomas Pyle, the second son, born in 1713, .was 
also of Bene’t College; B.A. 1734; M.A. 1738; 
and, by the favour of Bishop Hoadly, obtained, in 
1741, a Canon Residentiary’s stall at Salisbury ; 
and afterwards a Preberid at Winchester, He 
was also Vicar of Marlborough, and Rector of South 
Milton, and Huish, in Wiltshire; and Vicat of West 
Alvington and Yalmpton, in Devonshire; and died 
about 18u6, at the age of more than 90. 

Philip Pyle, the third son, born in 1724, was 
admitted of Bene’t College in 1742; B.A. 17453 
M.A. 1749; Rector of Milksham, Wilts, 174..; of 
Castle Rising, Norfolk, in 1755, and of North 
Lynn 1756. He published 120 Popular Sermons, 
in 4 vols. 8vo; among which are some of his father’s; 
the profits designed for the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital ; and died July 12, 1799, wt. 76. 


* “At Lynn Dr, Pyle was deemed proud arid-unsociable, which 
character he probably might deserve, for we have sufficient 
evidence that even the gentry of this town, for the most part at 
least, stood so very low in his estimation, as not to deserve hig 
associaiing, or holding any communication with them but what 
was unavoidable ; which, to be sure, was not altogether com- 
mendable, considering that he stood to those very people in the 
relation or character of one of their Pastors, But it is certain 
that he could at times divest himself entirely of every appear- 
ance of superciliousness and reservedness, and behave towards 
those whom he esteemed ina very free, familiar, engaging, and 
entertaining manner. Of this his Letters still extant are a very 
good proof, and the same is corroborated by the testimony of 
some of his contemporaries who Jong survived him.” 

Richards, History of Lynn, vol. I. p. 1024. 
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The Rev. OWEN MANNING 


was the son of Mr. Owen Manning of Orlingbury 
in Northamptonshire * ; and was educated at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge; B. A. 1740; M.A. 1744, B. D. 
1753. Whilst a student there, he fell sick of the small 
pox, and was supposed to have died of it. The 
body was‘actually laid out for interment, when his 
father (and, if we mistake not, his fellow-student, 
Daniel Wray, Esq. who continued a member of 
that house to his death) came into the room, and 
looking steadfastly on his countenance, thought they 
perceived signs of life. Proper means for recovery 
were used with success ; the young man was restored 
to animation, and survived at Jeast 60 years. 

Dr Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, to whom he was 
Chaplain, gavehim the Prebend of Milton Ecclesia, in 
the Church of Lincoln, consisting of the impropria- 
tion and advowson of the Church of Milton, in the 
County of Oxford. In 1763, he was presented by 
Dr. Green, Dean of Salisbury, to the Vicarage of 
Godalming in Surrey, and instituted Dec. 22; he 
preferring the situation to that of St. Nicholas in- 
Guildford (though a better Living), which was 
offered to him by the same Patron. There he re- 
sided, highly respected, till the time of his death, 
beloved and respected by his Parishioners, and dis¢ 
charging his professional duty in the most punctual 
and conscientious manner. In 1769 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Peperharrow, an adjoining 
Parish, by the present Viscount Midleton, then a 
Minor, and instituted Dec. 12, in the same year. 
He was elected F. R.S. 1767: and F.S. A. 1770. 


* A. younger brother of Mr. Owen Manning possessed some 
landed property at Mears Ashby in that County; and his sister 
married the Rev. George Maule, rector of Castle Ashby, in 
the ‘same County, and died in Sept. 1800, at the age of 80; 
leaving two sons, John, rector of Greenford, Middlesex, and 
‘another a surgeon at Edmonton. - é - 
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To the sincere regret of his Parishioners, and of 
all who knew him, Mr. Manning died, Sept, 9, 1801, 
after a short attack of pleurisy, having entered his 
Sist year. By Catherine, his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Reade Peacock, a quaker, mercer of Huntingdon, 
he had three sons and five daughters, all of whom 
survived him, except George-Owen, his eldest son, 
B. A. of the same College, 1778, who died 17.. ; 
and one of the daughters, who died young just after 
he went to Godalming. ; 

To the literary part of his own country, Mr. Man- 
ning performed a most acceptable task, in taking up, 
and by unwearied application completing, the Saxon 
Dictionary begun by bis friend the Rev. Edward Lye*. 
- The Will of King Alfred, from the original in 
Mr. Astle’s library, most happily illustrated by 
Mr. Manning, was conducted through the Oxford 
press by the Rey. Herbert Croft-+, in 1788, 4to, 

The only other publications of Mr. Manning 
were, 1. “ Discretion in Matters pertaining to 
Religion, recommended, in a Sermon preached 
at the primary Visitation of the Hon. and Rev. 
Father in God, Brownlow [North] Lord Bishop of 

. Winchester, Mayg, 1788, and published by his Lerd- 
ship's Request.” 2. ‘hwo Sermons on the Scriptural 
Doctrines of Election and Justifieation, preached in 
one of the Parish Churches of a considerable Tow, 
and published at the instance of many who heard 
them, in the hope of counteracting the effects of 
certain Doctrines of a very different tendency, which 
are making a rapid progress in this and other parts 
of these Kingdoms.”—But, from hisfirst settlement in 
Surrey, he bad employed himself in collecting ma- 
terials for a History and Antiquities of that-County; 
and, by the support of men of the first talents in 
such departments, possessed himself of a mass of 
information which falls to the lot of few persons 

* Of whom some account will be given hereafter. This Dicti- 
onary, the labour of 30 years, was published under the patro« 


nage of a handsome subscription, in twa vols, folio, 177%. 
+ Now the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Bart. 


re 
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engaged in. such pursuits. His comprehensive mind 
and exquisite penmanship brought them to a per- 
fection which justly made all the lovers of our nati- 
onal antiquities deeply regret that his modesty could 
never be persuaded to think them sufficiently com- 
plete for publication : 


Nil actym reputans si quid superesset agendum *, 


* For several years before his death, he had more than 
Once printed specimens of his intended Work; -and had re- 
quested the assistance of his Friends, by the following circular 
Letter: “ Mr. Manning being engaged in collecting Materials 
for an History of the Antiquities of Surrey, which he proposes, 
as his opportunities and leisure will admit, to render as complete 
as may be from the authorities of such antient Records ag 
are extant; and being willing also to give as good an account 
of the present state of the county, as private’ information shall 


enable him; presents his compliments to. .......2--20.00 eee 
and, if he can furnish any particulars relating to his own estate 
BOR iee lens or the Parish of ...........000005 in general, 


which he thinks it not improper to communicate, would be glad 
to be favoured with them by the first convenient opportunity. 
In 1803, Proposals were issued, in due form, for printing 
* The History and Antiquities of Surrey; the First Volume 
of which appeared in 1804, under the able superintendance 
of William Bray, Esq. the present worthy Treasurer of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; than’ whom the arduous task could not have 
devolved to a more assiduous of a more intelligent Friend ; aud 
his interesting Prefaces with illustrate the present brief Memoir, 
« The late Reverend Owea Manning, part of whose Work is 
here presented to the Publick, was eminently qualitied for such 
an Undertaking, by his critical skili in the Seron language, by 
his general learning, by his social virtues, the great propricty 
of his deportment, and the steady discharge of his professional 
duties, which’ not only gained him the'esteem but the confidence 
ofall, and the communications of many, from whence he col- 
lected an abundant mass of information. He was for many years 
blessed with strong health which defied fatigue, and he bestowed 
the most unwearied attention on this History (except during the 
four years in which he was occupied in the publication of Mr. 
Lye's Saxon Dictionary), till the loss of sight put a period to his 
labours.—It is deeply to be regretted that he did not himself 
complete and publish the Work which his friends had so long 
éxpected and desired, before that calamity had deprived him of 
the power to comply with their wishes. He had formed a plan 
differing in one respect from that of any preceding Writer on 
such subjects. He began with the Terra Regis in Domesday (or 
that landed property possessed by the King) ; and, after illustrating 
ut 
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A total loss of sight put it out of his power to second 
the warmest wishes of his friends, that he would 
print them under his own inspection.“ We (says 
Mr. Gough in 1801) will not discourage the hope 


it byaCommentary, he intended to deduce the History of those par- 
ticular estates to modern times. He had himself drawn a Map of all 
the places in the County mentioned in that venerable Record, and 
he had caused to be engraved on copper a fac-simile of the whole: * 
of it which relates to this County; he had written an Introduction ; 
he had’ drawn up and transcribed in his own clear and beautiful 
hand-writing nearly all this part.—For the other parts of the 
County he had made large collections ; but these are left merely 
ini the furm of notes, with the exception of a very few parishes, 
which he had begun to digest. In, this situation were his papers 
at the time of his death, {t was wished that this Work should 
be published for the benefit of his Widow, as well as for the gras. 
tification and information of the Publick ;’ and if one of Mr. 
Manning's friends (whose splendid and elaborate Work on Sepul- 
chral Monuments, as well as his Topographical Publications ;, 
whose indefatigable application, and whose Collection of English 
Topography and History is superior to that of any private Cole 
lector, are so well known) could have been prevailed pn to have 
undertaken the task, it would have insured the production of 
the Work in a manner in every respect worthy of its Author, Mr; 
Gough unfortunately declined it; but he did not decline the 
service of his Friend’s family, as he took the laborious task af 
superintending the Press, and he opened his own inexhaustible 
stores for the use of i. Under these circumstances it has fallen 
to the lot of one who shrinks from every, the smallest, degree 
of comparison, to endeavour a completion of the Work. Ad} he 
can say in excuse for the attempt is, that from an early part of 
his life he had attended to the History of his native soil, to which 
he is bound by so many ties; that he had had opportunities of 
giving considerable information to Mr. Manning, of the descent 
of Manors, &c. as well from his own Collections as from the 
British Museum ; that he never lost sight of what he, in common 
with every one, most anxiously wished to have received from the 
pen of his Friend; that he has visited nearly all the Churches in 
the County; that, on venturing to intimate his present-intens. 
tions, the Public Offices of Records have been opened to him in 
that very handsome and liberal manner which Mr. Manning had 
himself experienced ; and that many Gentlemen of the County,.. 
and many of his professional brethren, have most readily giveu, 
him their assistance. Amongst the latter, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Glover, and Mr. Bryant, stand foremost for the multiplicity of. 
their-conmunications, Mr. Bryant, who is preparing for the 
Press a History of the Town and Hundred of Reygate in this 
County, did at first intend to go beyond those limits, and a 
col- 
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that they may yet see the light. Tothose who were 
acquainted with his erudition and metaphysical 
knowledge, his mild and philanthropic disposition, his 
moral virtues, the great propriety of -his deportment, 
the steady and long-continued discharge of bis pro~ 
fessional duties, and of all the social virtues which 
are of the highest import to the community, both 


collected many materials for that purpesi 
his researches, had obtained munch inf ation as to other parts 
of the County, has fiberally given to this Work all that does not 
relate to his own intended publication, together with some 
copper-plates which will appear in the Second Volume. By de- 
tailing these advantages, the Editor is aware that he renders his 
own inability to make sufficient use of them the more manifest ; 
but to omit the mention would be unpardonable. He has but 
one more excuse to offer for his presumption, which, perhaps, 
should have taken place of all others; that is, a very ardent 
desire to serve, as far as his abilities alow, the Widow and Family 
of his much-esteemed Friend, for whose benefit this publication 
is made. If it please God to spare his life, and to continue his 
health, he means to give up all the leisure time which his nume- 
rous.avocations will allow, to the prosecution of the undertaking, 
trespassing as little as may be on the indulgence of the Subscri- 
bers.—-Che Work is Mr. Manning's ;_ the imperfections must be 
acknowledged by the Editor to be his own.—Mr. Manning. is 
not answerable for any mistakes that may be found in the parts 
included in hooks marked with asterisks, Wittiam Bray.” 
In his Preface to the Second Volume, published in 1810, Mr, 
Bray obseryes, “ The Editor of a County History undertakes a 
laborious task on a certainty that from the nature of his subject 
he can expect the applauses of few, if indeed he obtains those of 
any. . He does not write a Nove] to amuse the idle ; ‘his Work is 
not calculated to entertain the gencral reader. It does not admit 
of those graces of languaye, those well-turned periods, which 
flow from the pen of the Historian of a Kingdom or of some 
great event; he has no opportunity of displaying a profound 
judgment, if he happen to possess it, by tracing important effects 
to remote causes ; he has little more to narrate than the changes 
of property, in technical language which admits of no great 
variation, His Work, though Historical, is rather an Historical 
Dictionary, but without having the advantage of being so fre- 
quently referred to as is that uscful accompaniment of a Library, 
a Dictionary of Language. ‘The qualifications required for a- 
Work of this kind are, industry in searching for Records and 
Papers, patience in examining, and accuracy in extracting them. 
‘To the first the Editor thinks hr may lay some chim, There is . 
not a Parish described in this Volume which he has not visited ; 
there are only two Churches the inside of which he has not seen, 
Vor WW t: ea 
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in a private and public capacity,.Mx Manning. 
though gathered to his fathers ripe in the vale of 
years, wall be a real loss.” 


and the Monuments. in which he has not personally examined, 
once at least, but to many he has made repeated visits, 1f 
journeys were likely to procure a sight of authentic papers, he 
did not hesitate to make them. Of his accuraey those only can 
judge who shall compare his statements with the Records them- 
selves. Yet, after all, whatever plan may be pursued, it may 
not be equally acceptable to all who may wish to possess his book. 
When the Author of such a respectable Work as that of the 
History of Craven condemns the introduction of Epitaphs, and 
that opinion is sanctioned by respectable authority, it may well 
cause one who is engaged in a County History, and who had 
adopted the insertion, to consider whether he ought to continue 
them. It might indeed be observed that Dr. Whitaker, having 
himself introduced many (though, as he says, not all) has in a 
tonsiderable degree weakened his own objection. Epitaphs are 
not given on account of their elegant diction, or of any peculiar 
turn of thought ; such a truly beautiful and pathetic one as that 
on aLady wha died of a consumptionat Bristol Hot Wells*, orsuch 
&@ pointed one as Mr. Garrick inscribed at Bath for Mr. Quin, are 
very rarely found. If they are met with, they come unlooked for; 
But there is an important end’ to be answered by them ; they lead 
a claimant to the proof of a family descent ; or a possessor to the 
proof of what will defend his possession, ‘They have done so in 
many instances. The example of Sir William Dugdale, himself. 
a host, might be sufficient to justify the insertion ; but the pre- 
sent Work being a continuation of what bad been begun by Mr. 
Manning, who had adopted them, the Editor would not have 
thought himself justified in so great a deviation from the original 
design, as the omission would have been. Add to thjs the advice. 
of Mr. Gough, a name never to be mentioned without the highest 
Tespect on all occasions, but particularly in what relates to the 
Topography of this Kingdom; one whose ample fortune enabled 
him to indulge in what had been the favourite pursuit of bis 
life, and to give to posterity those splendid memorials of Monu- 
mental History, accompanied with learned elucidations, which 
a man of limited property or less leisure could not have done ; 
whose toss is ever to be lamented by those who knew the virtues 
of his private life, as well as his literary eharacter, and which is 
particularly felt by the present Editor, who can no longer benefit 
by his advice or assistance.” 

After handsomely noticing the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the 
Tate Rev. John Price, and Craven Ord, Esq. ;' Mr. Bray adds, 
“ To many Gentlemen of the County the Editor acknowledges 
hig obligation for ready acces§ to their muniments. From many 
of his professional brethren he has received the most prompt ~ 
coyomunications ; but amongst these he cannot omit particulaxy 
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He expressly prohibited his family from erecting any 
Monument for him; but such was the esteem in 
which he was held by his Parishioners, that some 
of the principal ones amongst them placed a hand- 


mention of Mr. Glover of Reygate, who himself had already col« 
lected much, information, and afterwards largely assisted in the 
collection of much more. 

“ The Editor is sensible that the Subscribers have waited a long 
time for the publication of this Volume ; as an excuse for it, he 
has to state, that only five of the parishes which are here brought 
forward had been in any degree drawn up by Mr. Manning ; the 
test of that Gentleman's very extensive collections consisted in 
notes, put down as they occusred : anda reference to the origi- 
nal Records was necessary in many instances ; in many, a search 
after others was indispensable. Another cause of delay in the 
publication has arisen from the unfortunate fire at the Printer’s ; 
330 pages of this Volume had been printed, the impression of 
which was lost, and was to be re-placed. In addition to his 
other labours, the whole task of revising the Press has fallen on 
the Editor, from the jong illness, and at length death, of Mr. 
Gough. He has, however, to add with the strictest truth, that 
this labour has been rendered light, by the indefatigable attention 
and very great accuracy of Mr. John-Bowyer Nichols, who left 
him little to correct, except errors of his own.” 


In the third and concluding Volume Mr. Bray proceeds : 

“ The Editor of this Work undertook it in 1802, ‘The first 
Volume was published in 1804 ; the second in 1809. The third 
Volume, containing the remainder of the County, appears in 
1814. It was a bold undertaking at the age of 66; but it has 
pleased God to spare the Editor's life, and to continue his bealth 
and eye-sight so as to enable him to bring it to a conclusion, 

“The reasons for his engaging in the Work have been given in 
the Preface to Volume J. In the Preface to Volume HI. he had 
to state the loss which all Lovers of Topographical History bad 
sustained by the death of Mr. Gough, but which was particularly 
felt by the Editor. He mentioned his want of materials for the 
Natural History of the County. In both the Prefaces he acknow- 
ledged the great liberality of ald the Keepers of the Public Records, 
and the great politeness, kindness, and attention of all the Gen- 
tlemen in those Offices with whom he had more immediately to 
communicate, That liberality, kindness, and attention, have been 
uninterruptedly continued to the close of the Work.—That errors 
in a Work of this kind are unavoidable, and that omissions will 
be found, has been stated in the Preface to the Second Volume. 
If the Editor could have prepared thg whole before any part was 
printed, he might have avoided repetitions and inaccuracies, which 
it is too likely will be found — but this, from various causes, was 
not in his power ; he was obliged to supply the Press as it went 
on, Such as it is, he submits it to the candour of the Publick 3 
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some marble tablet to his memory in the Church * ; 
and some private friends put an Inscription on a head- 
stone in the Church-yard+, where he was buried. 


not without hopes that, whatever its imperfections may be, some 
things will be found in it not altogether unworthy notice. 

«The {Index is so full and complete, that great thanks are due 
to the Gentleman who compiled so useful an Appendix to-any 
Book, but particularly so large an one as the present, which has 
swelled to an uncommon size, from a determination to com- 
prize in a third Volume all that remained to be described.” 


* © Jn memory of the Rev, Owen Manning, B.D. F.R.S.F.A.S. 
Canon of Lincoln, Recior of Pepperharrow, and Vicar of this 
Parish upwards of 37 years; who departed this life the 9th of 
September 1801, in the $1st year of his age, during which time 
(except the last five years, when he was deprived of his sight) he 
diligently discharged all his professional duties, and was happy in 
the mode of edifying his parishioners by clearly explaining and 
elucidating the Evangelical truths of the Holy Scriptures. In 
the domestic virtues, Christian deportments, and universal cha- 
rily, his example verified the happy eflects of the doctrines which 

. he’ explained and enforced. His known abilities and literary 
talents were no less conspicuously eminent. With a modesty 
becoming his character, he directed his family to erect no Mo- 
nument to his memory; Lut the Inhabitants of this Parish, 
grateful for his eminent services, have dedicated this, as a just 
tribute to his Piety and Virtues, ia order that so much worth 
should not remain undistinguished in the grave.” 


+ “ This Stone is erected as a token of that respect and esteem 
so justly due to the Memory of the distinguishedly 
worthy Man whose Remains are deposited here. 
The Rev. Owen Manning, 

B. D. Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Pepperharrow, 
Vicer of this Parish upwards of 37 years 5 
was also F. R.S. and F. A. S, 

‘He departed this Life the 9th of September, 1801, 

7 in the 81st year of his age. 

All his Professional Duties were discharged with 
great Punctuality and Efficacy, and his 
Deportment through Life was an amiable Example 
of that Rectitude of Conduct and universal Benevolence 
so perfectly consistent with those Evangelical Truths 
which he had so long, so rationally, and so forcibly 
impressed upon his Auditors.” 
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was born, Oct. 17, 1727. His father, Israel Wilkes, 
lived in the true style of antient English hospitality ; 
to which both he and his wife (Sarah, the daughter 
of John Heaton, esq.) were always remarkably atten- 
tive, ‘Their coach was regularly drawn by six horses; 
and their house was much frequented, particularly by 
many characters of distinguished rank in the com- 
mercial and learned world. Yo this circumstance, 
and the unbounded indulgence of his parents, John 
Wilkes was indebted for that literary turn of mind 
by which he was very early distinguished. : 

Israel Wilkes had three sons; Israel *, John, and 
Heaton. He had also two daughters ; the eldest of 
whom died in 1767, unmarried. The other, Mary, 
was first the wife of Samuel Storke, esq. arich West 
India merchant, who died about 1753 ; afterwards of 
George Hayley +; and, thirdly, going to America, 
she was there married to Mr. Jeffery. 

John, the second son, after having imbibed the 
first scholastic rudiments at Hertford, was placed 
under’ a private tutor, Mr. Leeson, a Dissenting 
Clergyman, who resided in the Vicarage-house at 
Aylesbury; and by whom he was afterwards attended 
to the University of Leyden. When he had com- 

leted his studies, he made tour through the Dutch 

rovinees, the Austrian Netherlands, and part of 
Germany. 

* Many years a Merchant in London. He married Miss De- 
ponthicu, witha fortune of 10,0002.; a great sum at that time of 
day. He was elected F.R.S. in 1760; but afterwards settled at 
New York, where he died, Nov. 25, 1805, et. $3. 

+ He was an eminent Malt-Distiller in St.Jobn’s-strect, Clerken- 
well; from which his premises extended backward to a handsome 
dwelling house in St. John’ square, adjoining to St. John's 
Charch, where John Wilkus was born.—The father had a bro- 
ther, Nathanacl, a great Malt-DistiMer also, who died very rich, 
and had onc son, to whom his fortune descended, 

¢ By Mr. Hayley (who was chosen Alderman of Cordwainer$ 
Ward in 1744, Sheriff in 1775, and died in 1781) she had one 
daughter, married to Sir Rebert Baker, Bart. of Richmond. See 


@ curious account of Mrs. Jeffery, who died at Bath, May 9, 1808, 
in Gent. Mag. LXVIII. 469. 555, 
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“Mr. Wilkes was elected F..R. S. in April 1749: 
and in October married Mead, heiress.to the 
Meads of Buckinghamshire. By that lady he had 
an only daughter, Mary, born August 5, 1750; and 
soon after, from a total dissimilarity of sentiment, 
+ Mr. Wilkes and his wife agreed to live separately. - 

He was appointed High Sheriff for Bucking- 
hamshire in February 1754. In that situation he 
made his first essay in municipal and provincial 
interests; and evinced his qualifications, acquired by 
study and attention to the duties of a Magistrate, as 
well as the politeness of a Gentleman. 

In the same year, on the 14th of April, he unsuc- 
cessfully offered himself as a candidate to represent 
the Borough of Berwick *: but was elected for 
Aylesbury, July 6, 1757; and in that year, on the 
first raising of the Buckinghamshire Militia, he was 
appointed Lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1761 he was again elected Member for Ayles- 
bury; wrote several Political Essays in the St. 
James’s Chronicle; made an unsuccessful application 
for the Embassy at Constantinople; and was also 
disappointed in not obtaining the office of Governor 
of Canada, the Treaty of Peace not then taking place. 

March 9, 1762, he published “ Observations on 
the Papers relative to the Rupture with Spain, laid . 
before both Houses of Parliament on Friday, Jan. 
29, 1762, by his Majesty’s Command ;” and in 
June, on the resignation of Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Mr. Wilkes succeeded him as Colonel. The “North 
Briton” was begun on the 2d of that month; and, 
Oct. 5, he fought aduel with Ear) Talbot + at Bag- 
shot, of which the particulars were given by him- 
self, in a Letter to Earl Temple ¢. 

In No. XXI. Oct. 13, appeared a Letter, with Mr. 
Wilkes’s name, to Dr. Burton, Master of Winches- 
ter School, relative to a son of the Earl of Bute. 

In March 1763, he prefixed to a new-edition of 
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Ben Jonson’s Tragedy, “The Fall of Mortimer 
an ironical Dedication to the Earl of Bute *; and 
published “ A Peep into Futurity.” 

The North Briton, No. XLV. April 23, produced 
the General Warrant-+ by which Mr. Wilkes was 
committed to the Tower on the 30th}. May. 4, he 
was dismissed from the Buckinghamshire Militia ; 
and on the 6th he obtained an important verdiet, 
which determined the illegality of General Warrants; 
and, erecting a printing-press immediately after in 
his own house §, he published the Proceedings: of 
Administration, with all the original papers. The 
North Briton also again made its appearance ||. 

On the 7th of July a verdict was obtained againat 
the King’s Messenger by Mr. Wilkes’s Journeymen 
Printers, who had been illegally taken into custody. 

Mr. Wilkes now retired to Paris; where in con- 
sequence of a challenge from Captain John Forbes, 
Aug. 15, he was put under arrest by the Marshals 
of France; but, as soon as he was at liberty, pro- 
ceeded to wait for his Challenger at Menin {. 

On his return to England, he published, Noy. 12, 
the North Briton, No. XLVI.; and on the 15th 
attended in his place as a Member of the House of 
Commons; when it was resolved, that the North Bri- 
ton should be burnt by the common hangman **, 

* Correctly printed in Almon’s “ Life of Wilkes,” vol. I. p. 70. 

+ The Warrant, with all the proceedings on it; Mr. Wilkes’s 
Speech, May 3, on being brought by Habeas Corpus before 
the Common Pleas ; and hig dismissal from the Buckinghamshire 
Militia; are printed in Gent. Mag. XX XIII. 239-243. 

¢ The presence of mind by which he saved his friend Churchill 
from being apprehended under the same warrant is worth no- 
tice. Whilst the messenger; and their assistants were in the 
room, Churchill entering, Mr. Wilkes accosted him, “ Good 
morrow, Mr. Thomson; how does Mrs. Thomson do to-day ? 
does she dine in the county?” Churchill thanked Mr. Wilkes, 
said, “she then waited for him ;” and directly taking leave, se- 
cured all his papers, and retired into the country, 

§ Where he printed an Edition of the North Briton in 2 vols. 
and a few copies of a third volume, which he never published. 

| Gent. Mag. XXXIII. 256. Ib. 424. 449. 


** At the same time a prosecution was ordered against him in 
the House of Lords. fr nrintine the « Fecau an Wrenn. 
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On the following day, on account of what had passed 
in the House*, he fought a duel with Samuel Mar- 
.tin +, esq.: and received a dangerous wound from 
a pistol-bullet ¥. 
Dec. 6, he obtained a verdict of 40002, against Ro- 
bert Wood, esq. oneot the UnderSecretaries of State}, 
Op the 16th, Dr. Heberden and Mr. Cesar Haw- 
kins were ordered to attend him, to observe the pro- 
gress of his cure!|; but he declined their assistance : 
yet, in justification of thecharacters of Dr. Brocklesby 
and Mr. Graves, the Surgeon who extracted the ball, 
hesentfor Dr. Duncan, oneof his Majesty’s Physicians 
in ordinary, and Mr. M iddleton, one of the Serjeant- 
surgeons; and went next week to Paris, whence, Jan. 
14,1764, he certified to the Speaker, that he was con- 
fined to his room, and could not risk a journeyback**, 
Jan. 19, he was expelled the House of Commons, 
for writing and printing the North Briton, No. XLV; 
on the 21st he was convicted in the Conrt of King’s 
Bench, for re-publishing that obnoxiousnumber with 
notes; and for printing the “Essay on Woman-}->.” 
On the 5th of August, he was outlawed tt ; and, 
retiring to Paris, ‘he printed “A Letter to the 
worthy ‘Electors of Aylesbury, in the County of 
Bucks§, Oct. 22, 1764;” and also “A Letter to 
a Member of the Clab in St, Alban’s Street, from 


* See the Protest of seventeen Lords, Nov. 29, 1763, against 
the Resolution of both Houses respecting Privilege in. the case 
of Mr. Wilkes, in Gent. Mag. XXXVI. 231. 

+ F.R.S. and M. P. for Camelford ; of whom hereafter. 

t Gent. Mag. XXXIH. 563. § Ibid. 606. 

[| While confined by his wound to his own house in London, 
his life was attempted, Dec. 8, by Alexander Dunn, a supposed 
madman, who was, for want of sutlicient sureties to keep the 
peace, committed to the King's Bench; whence attempting to 
escape, he was confined in the County-gaol. -» 

¥ Gent. Mag. XXXII. 616. ** Ib. XXXIV. 44, 

tt Ib. XXXIV. 96.—I have purposely omitted the impious 
buftoonries of Mr Wilkes and his profligate companions at Med- 
senham Abbey, where this infamous production originated. 

$t Gent. Mag. XXXIV. 395, 543. §§ Ib. 580, 
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ir. Wilkes at Paris, 1764,” Svo.—On the first: of 
November his outlawry was confirmed *; and at 
that period he was again in treaty for the Embassy 
at Constantinople ; but was again disappointed. 

From December 1764 till September 1765, he 
employed in visiting Lyons, Turin, Parma, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, Marseilles, and Geneva 3 
and, on his teturn to England, addressed a Letter, 
Nov. 1, 1766, to the Duke of Grafton, then Prime 
Minister +; anda second, written from Parjs, Dec. 
12, to the same Nobleman ¢. 

“A complete Collection of the genuine Papers, 
Letters, &c. in the Case of John Wilkes, Esq. late 
Member for Aylesbury, in the County of Bucks; 
a Paris, chez J. W. Imprimenr, Rue du Colombier, 
Fauxburgh St. German, a V'Hotel de Saxe, avec 
Approbation et Privilege,” appeared in 1767. 

After having been in exile four years, Mr. Wilkes 
sent a submissive Letter to the King, March 4, 1768; 
which was delivered by his servant at the Queen’s 
House §. About the same time be published 
* Antmadversions on Sir Jobu Cust’s Speech, Feb. 8, 
to the ‘Ten Oxford Gentlemen, for Bribery |” and 

*Gent.Mag.XXXIV.543, + Ib. XXXVI586. yib. XXX VI1.246. 

§ “Sire, 

“1 beg thus to throw myself at your Majesty's feet, and sup- 
plicate the mercy and clemency which shone with such lustre 
among your Princely virtues. Some former Ministers, whom 
your Majesty, in condescension to the wishes of your people, 
thought proper to remove, employed every wicked and deceitful 
act to oppress your subject, and to avenge their own personal cause 
on him, whom they imagined to be the principal author of bring- 
ing to public view, their ignorance, insufficieney, andtreachery to 
your Majesty and the Naiton. I have been the innocent and un- 
happy victim of revenge. I was forced by their injustice and vio- 
lence into exile, which I have never ceased to consider, for many 
years, as the most cruel oppression ; because [ could not longer be 
under the benign influence of your Majesty, in this Land of. Liberty. 

* With a heart full of zeal for the service of your Majestyandmy 
Country, I implore, Sire, your clemency. My only hopes of par- 
don are founded in the great yoodnessand benevolence of yourMa- 
jesty; and every day of freedom you may be graciously pleased to 
permit me the enjoyment of, in my dear native land, shall give 
proofs of my zeal and attachment to your service. Jouw Wixgs,” 
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announced “ A History of England, front ‘the Re- 
volution to the Accession of the Brunswick Line, 
by John Wilkes; dedicated to the Freeholders of 
Middlesex * ;” of which he published the “Introduc- 
tion,” but proceeded no farther. 

On the 10th of March, he offered himself a Can- 
didate to represent the City of London; and was 
elected on the 16th by shew of hands {, with loud 
applause ; but (there being seven Candidates) proved 
unsuccessful on the poll, though he had 1247 votes. 

He wrote a short Letter to the Solicitor and De- 


* In a Letter to Mr. Almon, May 25, 1767, he says, “ My 
History of England has cost me much time and pains. I believé, 
with you, it will have a great sale ; the period is interesting, and 
it is done with care. As to the copy, what you propose ie very 
just; ‘but I cannot give inyself so much trouble. I will give yon 
my ideas on this head. TF shall sell the copy of the first volume, 
which contains the History of England from the Revolution to 
the accession of the House of Brunswick ; a large quarto, almost 
finished. It is compiled from materials (besides the old ones) 
which no Historian has seen : the original Letters of Foreign Mi- 
nisters to Louis the Fourteenth ; and a journal to the death of 
James the Second, wrote by himself, which contains a variety of 
curious anecdotes, I will have 6001, for it; half new, and the 
other half on the delivery of the volume in January next.” 

On the 19th of July he signed the following agreement and 
bill of exchange ; both engraved in fac-simile in Almon’s “ Life,” 

“I do hereby engage myself to Mr. J. Almon, Bookseller in 
Piccadilly, London, for the first volume of my History of Eng- 
Jand, from the Revolution to the Accession of the House of 
Brunswick, on the following conditions. Mr. Almon shall ac- 
cept and pay my bill of this day's date, drawn in favour of ‘Mr. 
Heaton Wilkes, due on the first day of next September. He shall 
likewise pay 1007. to my order on the first day of next October, 
and 3004. on the second day of January, 1768, likewise to 
order. I engage to send to Mr. Almon a part of the MSS. on the 
first of next September, and the whole of the copy compleat by the 
second of January, 1768. I shall be entitled to copies of the first 
volume for the Subscribers to the Proceedings of the Administra- 
tion against Mr. Wilkes at the bookseller's price. Joun Witkes,” 

f° 2001, Paris, July 13, 1767. 

«On the. first day of September next, pay to Mr. Heaton 
Wilkes, or his order, the sum of two hundred pounds, and you 
will-oblige your humble servant, Joun Witkgs, 

«To Mr, J,Almon, Bookseller, opposite to Burlington House?’ 

-t See his Address to the Livery,Gent. Mag. XXXVHIL. 124, 
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puty-solicitor of the Treasury, March 22 ; pledging 
his honour as a Gentleman, to appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench the ensuing Term *; which he did 
on the: 20th of April-++, when Lord Mansfield and 
the rest of the Judges agreed that they had no power 
to commit him on his voluntary appearance ; and 
he retired from the Court unmolested. 

March 28, he was elected one of the Knights 
of the Shire for the County of Middlesex ; and on 
the 5th of September was served with a Capias utle- 
gatum, and committed to the King’s Bench; the 
affidavit amending the information, by substituting 
tenor for purport t. The illegality of his Outlawry 
was argued, May 7, in the Court of King’s Bench; 
the case opened by Serjeant Glynn; answered by 
Mr. Thurlow; and adjourned to the next Term §; 
whea it was reversed, as illegal ||. But the two ver- 
dicts obtained against him, for re-publishing the 
North Briton, No. XLV, and printing and pub- 
lishing the “ Essay on Woman,” were unanimously 
confirmed. For the first, he was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 500/.; and (having already been two months 
in confinement) to a farther imprisonment of ten 
months; and, for the second, to pay a like fine, 
suffer twelve months imprisonment, and to find two 
securities for his good behaviour for seven years, of 
5002. each, and himself 10007. 

Oct. 28, being Mr. Wilkes’s birth-day, a mob 
_called for illuminations, and broke windows, in the 
principal streets; but were soon dispersed **. 

Nov. 1, he published “ A Letter‘on the Public 
Conduct of Mr. Wilkes ;” and, on the 28th, again 
solicited the Royal clemency, in a Petition presented 
by his friend Sir Joseph Mawbey. 

Jan. 2, 1769, he was elected Alderman of the 
Ward of Farringdon Without, by a great majority ; 
Mr. Bromwich, an eminent Paper-maker on Lud- 
gate-hill, having declined the poll. From a mis- 
take in closing the books before the time agreed 
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on, this return was declared void; -but; at a 
new election, on the 27th of the same month, 
there being no other candidate, Mr. Wilkes was 
declared duly chosen; yet his eligibility was for 
some time disputed in the Court of Aldermen *. 

On the 14th of the same month Mrs. Mead died; 
and her daughter, the wife of Mr. Wilkes, came 
into the possession of a considerable fortune, the 
reversion of which was secured to her only daughter. 

Jan. 31, 1769, and again on Feb. 1, he was 
brought up before the House of Commons, insupport 
of his own Petition ; which being declared frivolous, 
he was expelled the House, Feb. 3, and a new. writ 
issued. On this occasion he published, “ A Let-. 
ter to the Right Hon. George Grenville, occasioned 
by his Publication of the Speech he made in the 
House of Commons on the Motion for expelling 
Mr. Wilkes, Friday, Feb. 3, 1769 ¢. To which is 
added, a Letter on the Public Conduct of Mr. 
Wilkes; first published Nov. 1, 1768; with an 
Appendix, 1769.” 

The re-election of Mr. Wilkes was recommended, 
at a meeting of the Freeholders, by James Townsend 
and John Sawbridge, Esqrs. both ‘Members of Parlia- 
ment, and both alike strangers to hun ; and he was, 
on Feb. 19, re-elected without opposition §. 

On the 27th he was again voted incapacitated ; and 
again re-elected March 16, though Mr. Dingley, who 
had never been proposed, entered a protest against 
the election. On the 3d of March, with great pa- 
rade, he was made a Free Mason ¥. Being a third time 
expelled the House of Commons, March 17, he pub- 
lished an Address to the Electors**. A new elec- 
tion succeeded, April 13; when he was opposed by 
Col. Henry Lawes Luttrell +--+, who had 296 votes, 
and Serjeant W hitaker 5. Mr. Wilkeshad 1147; but the 

* Gent. Mag. XXXIX. 50. 53. 213. + Ib. 106. °* 

t See Mr. Grenville’s Speech on that occasion, ib, 542. 

§ Ib. 107, los. i] Ib.164.  &f Ib.162.  ** Ib. 165. 182. 
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next day his election was once more declared null and 
void; and, the following day, Col. Luttrell was reported 
to be duly eJected*.. Mr. Wilkes circulated a counter- 
address, which was answered by Mr. Luttrell; 
whose election, though petitioned against by the 
Freeholders, was confirmed by the Howse-+, May 8. 

April 20, Mr. Wilkes was brought by Habeas 
Corpus to Lord Mansfield’s chambers, discharged 
his bail, and paid his first fine {. 

In July he was invited to become a candidate for 
Westminster; but declined. conceiving himself to 
be the legal Member for the County. . 

The Supporters of the Bill of Rights, Oct. 20, sent 
him 3004. being one quarter’s allowance from that So~ 
ciety to him whilst a Prisoner in the King’s Bench §. 

About this time appeared “ A complete Collection 
of the genuine Papers, Letters, &c. in the Case of 
John Wilkes, Esq. elected Knight of the Shire for 
the County of Middlesex, March 28, 1768. Ber- 
lin, 1769; avec Approbation et Privilege; with a 
Portrait of Mr. Wilkes.” ‘This was followed by a 
genuine publication (from himself) of “ Letters be- 
tween the Duke of Grafton, the Earls of Halifax, Egre- 
mont, Temple, aud Talbot, Baron Bottetourt, Right 
Hon. Bilson Legge, Right Hon. Sir John Cust, Bart. 
Mr. Charles Churchill, Monsieur Voltaire, the Abbé 
Winckelmann, &c. &c. and John Wilkes, Esq. 
with Explanatory Notes. Vol. [.1769.” Frequent 
references are made to a second volume; which he 
never found leisure or inclination to publish.— Some 
Notes by Mr. Wilkes on a few Passages of the late 
Mr.Churchill’sWorks,” were also published this year. 

He now brought an action iu the Common Pleas, 
against Lord Halifax, one of the Secretaries of State 
(lord Egremont, the other Secretary, being dead) for 
false imprisonment and the seizure of his papers ; 
and, Nov. 11, he obtained a verdict of 40004, | 

* Gent. Mag. XXXIX. 188. 190. 192, 208. } Ib. 266—268. 


ak See 
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April 18, 1770, he published another Address to 
the Freeholders of Middlesex ; having been dis« 
charged from his imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench the day before * ; and been sworn-in Alder- 
man the 24th, notwithstanding the opinion of the 
Crown Counsel against his election -. ; 

On the 31st of October, a public meeting was 
held in Westminster for the purpose of impeaching 
Lord North, at which Mr. Wilkes presided t. 

On the 13th of February 1771, he visited King’s 
Lynn, where he was presented with the freedom of 
that antient Corporation § ; and was next morning 
presented with an occasional Poem by Sir William 
Browne, bound in morocco, with the following in- 
scription on the outside in letters of gold : 

“Viro prenobili, 
non Proavis, non Titulis, non Insigniis, sed Virtute, 
Jonanni WitkEs, Armigero: 
Qui metu Servitutis liberavit Cives Britannos ; 
Qui Patrie Libertatem vindicavit ; 

Qui Reipublicz restituit Rem, Patri Patriam, 
Coronam hance necti gratus jussit Apollo. 
Lenne, xvi Cal. Mart. m.pec.Lxx1.” 

In March 1771, he, as Sitting Alderman, dis- 
charged Wheble and Miller, two Printers committed 
by the House of Commons: which House he was 
thrice ordered to attend; but declined, and wrote to 
the Speaker (Sir Fletcher Norton): but the Lord 
Mayor (Crosby) and Alderman Oliver, who attended 
the House, were both committed to the Tower ||. 

About this time appeared “ The Controversial 
Letters of John Wilkes, Esq. the Rev. John Horne, 
and their principal Adherents; with a Supplement, 
containing material anonymous Pieces, &c. 1771.” 

Mr. Wilkes was this year chosen Sheriff, July 3, 
with Mr. Alderman Bull; and opened the galleries 
at the Old Bailey ; but could not prevail on the Lord 

* Gent. Mag. XL. 167. 188. t Ib. 189. 233, 


$ See his account of the Meeting, ibid. 519. 
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Mayor to follow his example in not giving French 
wine at his entertainments *. 

In April-1772, the City of London presented him 
with a rich silver cup, embossed with the assassina- 
tion of Julius Ceesar-+-; and the two Sheriffa, Wilkes 
and Bull, published a joint address to the Livery }. 

On. Michaelmas day, on the election of Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Townsend were re- 
turned to the Court of Aldermen by the Livery, 
After a tedious poll, the shew was confirmed; and 
Mr. Townsend was chosen by the Aldermen §. 

Tn this year, by the particular request of the Au- 
thor (with whom, if not personally acquainted, he 
undoubtedly hada freq uentepistolarycorrespondence, 
which after his death was found carefully preserved), 
he was avery useful assistant to Mr. Henry-Samson 
Woodfall. in the re-publication of Junius’s Letters. 

In April1773, the Sheriffs of London (Oliver and 
Lewes), on receiving the Speaker's Letter for a call of 
the House, returned Mr. Wilkes one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the County of Middlesex |; and at Mi- 
chaelmas his friend Bull was elected Lord Mayor**, 

Being again returned for Middlesex, he attended, 
on acall of the House, Feb. 5, 1774, to be sworn, and 
take his seat; but was refused, a certificate from the 
Clerk of the Crown having been denied him +t. 

About the same time William Temple, Esq. left 
him a legacy of goo/. “for his strenuous exertions in 
the Cause of Liberty, and his glorious and noble 
defence of the English Constitution, against a Series 
of despotic Tyrants and wicked Ministers tt. 





* Gent. Mag. XLI. 471. 

t See an engraving and description of the Cup, XLIV. 457. 

¢ Gent. Mag. XLIT. 195. § Ib. 493. 494. || Tb. XLIU. 210, 

** See his Speech, and Mr. Bull's, ib, 578, tt Ib. XLIV. 45, 99, 

tf The Duchess of Queensberry and Lady Betty Germaine 
each sent to him t00l. whilst in prison ; and Robert Baldy, esq. 
(who'died Jan. 1, 1774) bequeathed him 1ool. 201. for mourn- 
ing, and 1/. 1s. for a ring, as a mark of his regard and affection 
to the cause for which he has been so unjustly and wickedly per- 
secuted by a most abandoned and profligate Administration for 
20 years past. Gent. Mag. XLIV. 46. 
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He was elected Lord Mayor, Oct. 5, 1774 *; and, 
having been re-chosen one of the Representatives for 
the County of Middlesex Oct. 28 +, he took his seat 
in the House of Commons, unmolested, Dec. 2 ; and 
was afterwards a frequent Speaker in that Assembly f. 

April 20, 1775, as Lord Mayor, he presented to 
the King, from the City of London, a spirited Re- 
monstrance §; and, on the 14th of July, a Petition. 

After having several times unsuccessfully stood can- 
didate for the Chamberlainship of London, he ob- 
tained that honourable and lucrative oftice ||, Dec. 
1, 17799. His attention was now diverted from 
the storms of party to the calmer and more useful 
duties of his oftice; and from that time he disconti- 
nued a collection of diurnal publications **, which 
he had been in the habit of carefully preserving. 

That he was by no means, however, insensible to 
the calls of active public duty, we may infer from 
the services rendered by his vigilant and spirited 
conduct during the Riots in 1780; for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Privy Council. 


* Gent, Mag. XLIV. 491. 538, Seealsothe Thanks of the City on 
his going out of the office of Lord Mayor, ib. 550. + Ib, 444.593. 
. $ Most of his Speeches from 1775 to 1782 were given singly 
in the Magazine ; particularly those on Mr. Sawbridge’s Annual 
Motion for shortening the Duration of Parliament ; on the War 
with America; and on his own expulsion from Parliament. 

§ Sce his Letter to Lord Hertford, on the King refusing to re~ 
ceive any Address, Remonstrance, or Petition, but from the 
Corporation, Gent. Mag. XLV. 220. : 

{| In a Letter to Mr. Petrie, Jan. 2, 1780, he says, “ No con- 
gratulations on my late siccess could be more welcome to me. 
It fs a post adequate, after the payment of my debts, to every 
wish I can form at fifty-three : profit, patronage, and extensive 
usefulness, with rank and dignity.” j Gent. Mag. XLEX. 610. 

** On this head I speak from good authority; for he presented 
to me the whole collection which he had been forming fram 
1768 to 1779, in 35 large volumes in folio, illustrated with many 
MS'remarks by himself, detached printed papers on various sub- 
jects, and some curious caricatures—Nearly the whole of this 
Collection came to an untimely end. After escaping a dreadful 
conflagration in 1808, the greater part of them, with many 
other valuable articles, were stolen by a faithless servant, to whom 
the care of my warchouse had been considerably confided ; and 
never afterwards could be traced, having probably heen con- 

ed ncts naner. ta the shop of some distant cheesemouger. 
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In 1784, he withdrew occasionally to a small 
house at Kensington Gore, where he built an aviary, 
cultivated an elegant little garden, and amused him- 
self in the study of natural history*. Nor was he un- 
mindful of literary pursuits; for, in the recess of 1785, 
he began to print a handsome and complete Edition + 
of his “ Speeches in Parliament ;” a volume duly 
noticed in p. 13; and which is now, from ‘its ex- 
treme rarity, a great bibliographical curiosity. 

This was followed, in 1786, by a singleSpeech } in 
defence of Mr. Hastings; on which he justly prided 


* « The year 1785," he observed to me, “ has been particularly 
propitious to roses, white lilies, maples, and sycamores, palm- 
trees, Siberian crabs, mountain-ashes, and jessamines.” 

+ The following Letters will shew his attention to this work : 

“ Mr, Wilkes presents his compliments to Mr. Nichols, and 
is now at full Jeisure to send him as much copy as he wishes. 
Mr. Wilkes desires to have the volume finished as soon as is con- 
sistent with Mr. Nichols's other more important engagements, and 
to see it very correct. Prince's Court, Thursday, dug. 10, 1785." 

« Dear Sir, Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1785. 

“Treturn you the Preface, with the two trifling additions, 
and all the rest of the volume. I wish you to send Mr. Elmsly 
a copy, and me six, as soon as you conveniently can, done in 
boards, and printed on the back Wilkes's Speeches. The same 
should be of all the copies—which may be sold, and advertised, 
when you will, and at the price you think proper. If it is a 
losing game, I will pay yuu all the expence. If it is presperous, 
the gain is wholly yours. Good-morrow! Joun Winkes,” 

“Dear Sir, Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1786. 

«The only two sensible writings in the late contest were 
yours : but my Ward have disgraced themselves, both in what 
they have done, and what they have left undone. 1 hope to live’ 
to see them recover their senses, and to have a City connexion 
with you in a scene where you will be eminently useful. In 
the mean while 1 admire the good humour, and dignity even, 
of your address * after the election —I do not see our Volume yet 
advertised. I wish to know where it is to be sold; for many of 
my acquaintance would send and purchase it, I think ita good 
time to see it virdm volitare per ora. 1 wish you all the compli« 
ments of this merry season, — Bon jour ! Joun Wiixgs.” 

t “Dear Sir, Prince's Court, Thursday, June 28, 1786. 

“Tenclose you two lists of those, to whom I wish copies of 
the Speech may be sent. I do not seruple any expence on the 
occasion; for { hope toserve a good cause, and a good man, 
I beg you to send me here 20 copies covered with marble paper 


® To the Eleetors of the Ward of Farringdon Without; see vol. VI. p. 629. 
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himself; it being, perhaps, the ablest exculpation 
of that gentleman which has appeared in print. 

In 1787, on the death of Mr. Thomas Thorpe, 
he selected the Editor of these Volumes as his De- 


uty for the South side of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without 3; and, on St. Thomas's day that year, re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of his numerous Con- 
stitnents, for his judicious agd impartial conduct. 
Tn 1788 he paid his new Deputy the compliment 
of publishing from his press, to present to particular 
friends, a beautiful edition of the Poems of Catullus*, 
which, like the Glasgow Horace, is immaculate, not 


astop misplaced or omitted-++. The Edition prinei- — 
pally followed was that of Padua, 1737. 


and gilt on the edges, and 30 covered with blue paper. Be so 
good to attend particularly to all the new corrections—that 
‘we may appear with as few faults as possible. 
“TI set out to-morrow morning early for Brighthelmstone, 
but shall return on Monday night. 1 will make a barter with 
you, which will be highly to your advantage.’ I will send you 
from Brighthelmstonc some Sussex-downs mutton, and perhaps 
some fish, You will send me a thing not half so good as either, 
the said Speech, by the post on Saturday night, in two covers, 
directed to me at the Castle. —Good-morrow! Joun Wirkes.” 
“ Brighthelmstone, Sunday, July 1, V786. 
“‘ Many thanks, my dear Sir, for the pains you have taken to 
make the Speech so correct. I trust that it will please, and do 
good. You have well merited the Sussex-downs mutton, which 
you will receive to-morrow, or ‘Tuesday morning ; but, alas ! I 
could not send you'any fish ; for the dead calm of the last. two 
days has kept our little fishing-fleet in our harbour, without a 
* single boat putting to sea; and the fish are playing their gambols 
on the top of the water, and laughing at me, who hoped to have 
had them before me on the table, to have chosen you a good 
dish —To-morrow J return to the Capital —Adieu! J, WinKes.” 
* OF this correct and elegant publication see before, p. 49. 
t The following handsome Letters from persons of eminente 
are among the many acknowledgments which he received for it. 
* July 15. Mr. Pitt presents his compliments to Mr. Wilkes ; 
and is extremely obliged to him for the Edition of Catullus, 
which Mr. Wilkes has done him the honour to send this morning.” 
“ Soho-square, July 18, 1788. 
** Sir Joseph Banks presents his compliments to Mr, Wilkes ; 
and returns him many thanks for his very obliging and agreeable 
present, which he shall always carefully preserve as a testimony 
of his friendship : which, though he has had but few opportuni- 
ties of deserving it, he shall ever cherish, with respect for superior 
abilities, and gratitude for the enjoyment of brilliantconversation 
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In 1788, he availed himself of the short recess 
which, in the latter months of the Summer, the 
routine of office in the City of London permits to its 
Officers, by retiring to Sandham Cottage, in the Isle _ 
of Wight *; which he highly improved, embellished, 


“Sir, Great Portland-street, No. 40, Tuesday Morning. 
“Tam very much obliged to you for the very elegant book 
with which you have had the goodness to present me. Catullus 
has always been a favourite Writer with me;-and I have great 
pleasure in seeing him in the hands of so refined and so accurate 
an Editor as yourself. To Editions of Classical Authors so hi, hly 
decorated with typographical ornament as that of your Catullus, 
We may, with the strictest propriety, apply the expression of 
luxus eruditissimus. ¥ remain, with great rezard, &c, W.SEwarD.” 
« Sir, Bradford, Yorkshire, December 3, 1788. 
“T learn from the public prints, that you have printed an Edi- 
tion of Catullus, which is much admired for its superior elegance 
and accuracy. -I directed my Bookseller in town to procure me 
a copy ; but he informs me that it isa private book, and not to be 
urchased. Having been engaged some time in preparing an 
Edition of the same Author with notes critical and historical, I 
wish much (o see yours ; as it is said to be very correctly printed, 
and may be of use to me, I cannot ask you for one ; but, if you 
will indulge me with a view of it for a week or two, I will take 
care of it, and return it in statu quo. Epwano Batpwyn, M. A.” 
“ Dear Sin, Winchester College, Dec. 3, 1789. 
‘* T return you a thousand thanks for your very kind present of 
the most elegant Edition of Catullus I ever saw. I set a greater 
value on it, because it reminds me of the many pleasant hours, 
and classical conversations, I formerly enjoyed with you; which 
I shall be happy to repeat, if you will do me the favour to call on 
Mie in your way to your pleasant Cottage in the Isle of Wight: 
where I should certainly have visited you last summer, if [had 
passed (as I intended to do) some days with our friend Sir 
Richard Worsley. I am, dear Sir, your obliged and very old 
friend, and humble servant, Jos. Wanton,” 
* «© Dear Sir, Isle of Wight, Dec. 28, 1788. 
“I congratulate you on the general good temper of our 
Ward at the last Election. I came on particular, and important, 
Private business, such as I hope you will see and approve the 
ensuing year: but I shall return before the opening of the 
Chamberlain's Office on Plough-monday.—May I trouble you, 
this leisure time, to make out my-account, that I may settle it 
on my return ?—I find it Jess cold here than at London or Ken- 
sington ; and Miss Wilkes, who is at Paris on a visit to her 
old friend, the Duchess de la Valliere, mentions that the fros¢. 
is so severe, and the snow so deep there, that the Jfiacres go with 
four horses. I wish you, my dear Deputy, all the chearful coro- 
pliments of this merryseason; andam,&c.  Joxnx WiLkEs.” 
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and adorned with classical inscriptions *. In this 
pe retreat he passed many of his pleasantest 

ours, free from the distraction of parties, or cares 
of office; and, amid the pleasures of the surrounding 
eenetys a well-chosen Library -+, and a few intelli- 
gent friends, he experienced a more solid delight, 
than when hailed by the rabble as “ Patron of ex- 
piting Liberty {.” : 
* Pursuing his literary labours, Mr. Wilkes next dis- 
tinguished himself by an admirable Edition of Theo- 
phrastus §, in the same bold type which had been 


* One of these was, And in the Tuscan room : 
‘€ TO FILIAL PIETY FORTVNAE REDVCI 
AND ET 
MARY WILKES ; CIVITATI LONDINENSIS 
BRECTED BY P, 
JOHN WILKES, TOHANNES WILKBS QVAESTOR 
1789.” 1789.” 


+ Of which some notice shall be taken hereafter. 

$ See a View of the Villakin, as Mr. Wilkes termed it, and of 
Churchill's Pillar (p. 473.) in Gent. Mag LXXXIV. 17.—Of 
this elegant Cottage, which the Chamberlain characterized as 
“© olim sylvestribus horrida dumis,” but which he converted into 
a little earthly Paradise, the following particulars were given me 
by himself: The lowest room near the Sea is 24 feet by 18; the 
height 18 feet; a recess for a side board. The Tuscan room is 23 
feet 4 inches by 13 feet 8 inches ; the height 11 feet. The num- 
ber of prints in the Tuscan room 1312. The recess in the Tuscan 
room 6 feet 44 inches by 3 feet 14 inch. Miss Wilkes's seat is 14 
feet in length, by 44 feet in depth. The large seat near the sea is 
21} feet in length, 16} feet in depth. The length of the grass 
walk near the sea, called Miss Wilkes’s walk, is 445 feet. The 
length of the Bird gallery is 20 feet. The diameter of the French 
circle for the dance in the garden is 16 feet.” 

§ Of this Volume see before, p. 69.—In the early progress 
of the work, Mr. Wilkes sent some proof-sheets to Dr. Tom- 
son, for his examination ; and the Doctor submitted them toa 
friend, who addressed the following Letter to Mr. Wilkes. 

« Sir, Thornbury, near Bristol, Oct. 24, 1789. 

«My good friend Dr. Tomson, of Kensington, has transmit- 
ted to me a first-proof of an intended new Edition of the Charac- 
ters of Theophrastus. I beg to congratulate the publick on two 
points ; the one, that the Remains of Theophrastus are likely to 
be sent into the world; and that you, Sir, undertake it. The 
Poctor, from too great a partiality to me, has desired me to 
give my opinion upon certain points ; and he seemed to wish that 
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used in Mr. Bowyer’s correct and beautiful Edition 
of the Greek Testament in Quarto. This Volume, 
like the Catallus, was inteuded only for presents *. 


for my addressing you. ‘The Doctor writes, that the Vatican MS, 
has no accents, no aspirates; bit preserves the apustrophe, 
The want of accents proves its antiquity: for I am fally con- 
vinced that accents are of modern invention; and, as now 
used, are destructive of all quantity. Let any man read 
twenty lines in Homer, or Sophocles, by accents a3 now used ; 
and that will be, I think, a sufficient answer to all the treatises 
which have been, or ever will be, written in their defence. 
With regard to the Greek letters and words (I do not mean 
as to their form, which has varied in different ages), I humbly 
think that the ancient inscriptions would be the best guide. 
Muratori has the largest collection; but, as the Vatican MS. has 
omitted them, for uniformity’s sake they may be omitted through 
the whole; though I confess it to be singular. For the same 
reason, the apostrophe should be retained. The Vatican MS., 
as the Doctor writes, retains it. One thing is omitted, which I 
have taken the libertyto supply; I mean the iota. This seems to me 
to be absolutely essential. Ancient inscriptions, &c. were general] 
exhibited in capital Jetters, and then the iota was adjoined 
believe no instance can be produced of its omission. Does the 
Vatican MS. omit it? As to the manner, I think it very good: 
the letter of a proper size; and the lines at proper distances, 
One thing I beg to object against ; I mean, capital letters to be- 
gin each sentence. [ am no military man, yet I love a military 
review; and ny eye would be offended to see here and there a 
perked-up grenadier of six feet four inches, breaking the line 
of five feet ten inches. Indeed, I would allow an officer, pro 
dignitate, like a proper name, to exceed inheight. I havedrawn 
a line through these grenadiers. It is quite right that ligatures 
should be banished. J have mentioned one or two other particu- 
larg to Dr. Tomson ; to whom I beg my best compliments. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, W. Hotwett.” 

‘This plan was adopted, and Theophrastus is without accents, 

* Among the many acknowledgements which were sent to 
him were the following : 

« Dear Siz, Park-place, May 29, 1790. 

“ T return you many thanks for the valuable present, which I 
have this moment received, of your new Edition of Theophrastus. 
Its value to me consists in its being a memorial, and not the 
first of the kind, of your friendship. As such, | shall ever sa- 
eredly preserve it ; and shall contemplate it with move pleasure 
than the perusal could afford to many who possess the knowledge 
which I have unfortunately lost, if I can pretend to have ever at- 
tained it, of the language in which its contents are written. 
¥ am under a solemn engagement to Sir John Eliot, and 
mean to perform it, that I will learn the Spanish lancuace, for 
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In 1790 Mr. Wilkes exchanged his residence 
from Princes-court to Grosvenor-square ; where’ he 
resided with his daughter, during the winter months, 
till his death; constantly walking to Guildhall every 
day when his duty required his attendance, in which 
he was strictly diligent and perfectly regular. 


beautiful impression which he gave me. If I have life and leisure, 
I wili not. despair of being able to qualify myself to profit in the 
like manner by your gift. 1 have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your m::ch obliged and most faithful servant, WarxenHasTiInGsy’ 

«Ken Wood, June 3, 1790. Lord Mansfield returns many 
thanks to Mr, Wilkes for his Theophrastus ; ind congratulates 
him upon his elegant amusement. Theophrastus drew so ad- 
mirably from Nature, that his Characters live through all times, 
and in every country.” 

«© Leicester-fields, June 4, Sir Joshua Reynolds presents his com~- 
pliments to Mr. Wilkes, and returns him many thanks for the 
present he has made him; the value of which is much increased, 
in his estimation, by the honour of receiving it from him. He 
is very much flattered by Mr. Wilkes's polite attention to him.” 

« Cavendish-square, June 5, Sir John Thorold presents his 
compliments to Mr. Wilkes; is much honoured by his kind 
remembrance, and the valuable present he has made him of his 
Edition of Theophrastus ; which, he doubts not, is equally im- 
maculate as hisCatullus. He is much flattered by his acceptance 
of the trifles he ventured to offer; but, as he could make no 
adequate compensation, he endeavoured to testify his grateful 
sense of his favours.” 

** Queen’s-square, June 5. Mr. Cracherode has the honour 
to return his thanks to Mr. Wilkes, for the most complete Edition 
of the Characters of Theophrastus as yet printed ; and to express 
the very grateful sense he entertains of his repeated favours.” 

*€ Soho-square, June 6, 1 know not whether you extend the li- 
berality with which you distribute to your friends copies of your 
valuable Editions of theClassics any further : but I do know that 1 
have an application from the Library of the University of Gottin- 
gen, now one of the very best in Europe ; requesting that, as mo- 
ney will not purchase them, your goodness will place them there. 
I do not mean to press upon any resolutions you have made on 
the subject ; so shall only say, that, in acceding to the prayer of 
their petition, you will command thegratitude of some verylearned 
men, Believe me, dear Sir, &c. Jos. Banks.” 

« Sir, Bushy-Park, Sept. 27, 1790. 

« Being possessed of a very good collection of the Greek and 
Latin Authors, and some very curious Editions, I canaot help 
entertaining an anxious desire of enriching my Library by the 
addition of your two elegant publications of Catullus and Theo- 
phrastus. But, alas! FE find by inquiry among all the Book- 
sellers, that they are not to be purchased; apd that I can only 
make that valuable acquisition by addressing myself to your libe~ 

valityv. 
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In 1790, with my good friends Elmsly and Reb- 
son, I visited him at Sandham Cottage*; a plea- 
sure which I gladly repeated in the Summer, of 


rality. That course I have therefore taken, If you shoul: have 
the goodness both to pardon aud to comply with my application, 
be assured that no person on whom you may have conferred 
the same obligation will set a higher value on the present than 
myself. 1 b.ve the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient and 
Most humble servant, Syivister Doveras.” 
“NTR, Althorp, Oct.17, 1790, 
“Though I have not the advantage of being personally ac- 
qnainte: with you, I cannot avoid taking the liberty of troubling 
you with a few hnes, to return you my most sincere acknowledg~ 
ment~ for the very obliging manner in which you have done me 
the honour to send me your beautiful Edition of ‘Theophrastus 
upon vellum, Leateem myself peculiarly fortunate, as a Collector 
of scarce and valuable books, that, in consequence of my have 
ing purchased Count Reviczky’s Collection *, Iam become the 
possessor of two books, not more desirable on account of the 
correctness and beauty of their execution, than from the name 
and reputation of their Editor ; whose talents and abilities, hav- 
ing already made so distinguished a subject for our political, 
must in future he equally celebrated by our literary, historians. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, with great truth, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, Spencer.” 
= My pear Deputy, Isle of Hight, Monday, July 6, 1790. 
“Twas glad to escape froma crowded Capital to the sweet 
and grand scenery here, on the first of the dog-days, last Friday. 
Thope to pass all-the time of the cunaille, and to the end of the 
second week in September, on the borders of old Ocean; and I 
wish you would come, in pilgrimage with the worthy Elmsly, to 
see Miss Wilkes and me any part of the time. If you can come 
by the 30th, you will be amused, as1 believe, hy a grand sailing 
match round the Isle of Wight, by above 50 vessels, carvel-built, 
not exceeding 30 tons. You will add greatly to your stock 
of nautical ideas, in which I suspect you are very poor; dnd at - 
Christmas Werdmote, we will compel the Common Council of 
Farringdon Without to admire the profoundness of our Naval 
skill, so necessary for every true-born Briton. I desire you to 
make my best compliments and apologie. of absence next Wed- 
nesday. The second toast after dinner will be all your healths: 
and I shall exclaim, ‘ Now good digestion wait on appetite, and 
health on both. —Miss Wilkes desires her compliments, and wishes 
you and Mr. Elmsly a good journey and passage. I am always, 
dear “ir, your obedient, humble servant, Joun Wirkgs." 
“* My pear Deputy, Sandham Cottage, Sept. 1, 1790. 
“ 7 have but a moment to say, that I shall be he:rtily glad to 
see you, Mr, Elmsly, and Mr. Robson, next Friday, as early as 
is convenient. I dine at three. I was happy to see Dr. Warton 
* Which included a copy of Mr. Wilkes’s Catullus on vellum. 
last. 
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the following year *, and occasionally afterwards as 
often as business would permit +. 


last Sunday in such health and spirits. I should be glad if you 
and your friends could stay with me Saturday; and we would 
carry Mr. Elmsly to church on Sunday morning, and reward him 
with roast beef for his complaisance at three, and in the evening 
forward him in his journey. I hope Mr. Robson will second 
this pious proposal to help-on Mr. Elmsly’s conversion ; who, by 
the bye, wants 10 change in any respect. I am always, my 
dear Deputy, your affectionate humble servant, Jouw WiLxes.” 
«* Sandham Cottage, Sunday, Sept. 5, 1790. 
“TJ regretted exceedingly, my dear Deputy, the loss of rit 
pleasures which } had anticipated for yesterday, in the little tour I 
planned for you and your agreeable fellow travellers. The beau- 
tiful sun-shine made the face of Nature truly gay, and gave 
you, I trust, a chearful passage to Portsmouth. The cruel com- 
Pplaint of the strangury left me yesterday morning’; but, in its 
continuance, the pain would have been greatly alleviated by the 
company, which I enjoyed un Friday. J read of a summons for 
a Court of Aldermen on Tuesday, the 14th; and I mean then 
to attend my duty at Guildhall. Miss Wilkes joins with me in 
many compliments to the three Travellers ; and believe me al- 
ways, my dear Deputy, your most obedient, &c, Jonw Winxes.” 
* Aug 8, 1791, he pleasantly tells his daughter, ‘‘ Mr. Elmsly 
and Mr. Nichols are just arrived. The Island is full of Vagrants,” 
‘+ “Dear Sir, Sandham Cottage, Aug. 24, 1794. 
«1 was this morning favoured with your letter of August 22, 
and very truly regret that I am not to have the pleasure of having 
you with us in the Island this Autumn. It adds not a little to 
my concern, that you remain in the Capital, harrassed by the tu- 
mults and disorderly proceedings of those who seek to disturb 
the peace and happiness of the Metropolis. I am particularly inter~ 
ested in every thing respecting our great and populous Ward ; 
and read with indignation of three houses being gutted, although 
1 should have exerted myself to have punished the cruel and 
savage deeds with which their inhabitants are charged. I wish I 
could arrange al! my affairs here to return sooner to the Capital ; 
but I find that I cannot before Saturday the sixth of September, 
T hope some time on that day to be in Grosvenor-square, and 
shall be happy to see you there on Sunday morning, Sept. the 7th, 
at any hour, Be so good as to bring the Militia Act with you. 
If you will order a Wardmote to be summoned for Monday, Sept. 
8, I will take the chair at any hour you appoint, and attend any 
fature meetings, where you and the other Gentlemen of my Com- 
mon Council may wish my presence. I desire my best respects to 
them. 1am,dear Sir, your obedient humble servant, JoanWizxes.” 
«© Dear Siz, Sandham Cottage, Sunday, Aug. 31, 1794. 
««T begin to-morrow the disagreeable business of packing up 
my little baggage for the Capital, without having had one day 
even of your company here—but Fata obstant—and the untoward 
aspect of our affairs, untuckily too in our own Ward. 
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In January 1792, at a dinner in Grosvenor-square, 
where I met Dr. Warton and a few other select lite- 
rary friends, Mr. Wilkes produced some specimens 
of his version of Anacreon; and strongly recom- 
mended Dr. Warton to engage * with him jointly 
in a new Edition of Pope's Works; which the Doc- 
tor soon after undertook, and completed, singly. 


“ J have erected here a Doric pillar, with the inscription : 
* CAROLO CHVRCHILL, 
DIVINO POETAE, 
AMICO IVCYNDO, 

CIVI OPTIME DE PATRIA MERITO.’ | 
It is in the middle of the grove, and backed with weeping: 
willows, cypresses, yews, &c. Laurels grow out of the column 
as from Virgil’s tomb at Naples, and come nearly down to the 
tablet, on the pillar. which is fluted, and seems in some parts 
already injured by Time. On the fore-ground are large myrtles, 
bays, laburnums, &c. The pillar is broken, about nine feet 
high, and five feet diameter. I shall be glad to tind the Militia 
Act in Grosvenor-square on my return to town on Saturday, As 
the previous meeting of our Common Council is put off till Mon- 
day morning at the Lonrlon Coftee-house, I shall certainly attend. 
After the important business of Monday morning is dispatched, 
T hope to pass some genial hours with the Gentlemen of our 
Common Council, to whom I add my best respects.—Pray whisper 
my friend Sylvanus Urban, that, in his valuable repository, 1 be- 
lieve, he has omitted the Address of the City of London’ to the 
King on Earl Howe's late Victory, which is really a good State 
Paper. I wish'to be kindly remembered to all your family, in 

which my daughter joins Tam, &c. Joan Wirxes.” 
“My pear Sir, Sandham Cottage, Sunday, July 19, 1795. 
“YT received the favour of your Letter yesterday ; and the two 
volumes of. the History of Leicestershire, 1 find, were safely deli- 
vered in Grosvenor-square the day after I left the Capital. They 
will be excellent Winter literary food for me, even if the Winter 
should be as dreary as the last My heart bleeds for the distresses 
of the poor ; and I am glad to be able, although in an inferior 
degree, to give my aid in every part, both of the Capital, and the 
Country, where l am particularly concerned. I enclose a draft 
for 20 guineas for our good Ward of Farringdon Without ; and, 
if more is thought proper, it shall come with the freest and 
heartiest good-will. The country is in high beauty, and our far- 
mers here prognosticate an early and abundant harvest. You and 

Mr. Elmsly would be very welcome guests at this little Cottage, 
“Tam always, dear Sir, your veryhumbleservant,Joun WiLKES,”” 

* < My peaa Sir, Sackville-street, Jan. 22, 1792. 
You will greatly oblige me, if you would be so kind to let 
poe have a sirht ‘of the volumes of Pone won mentianad lnct 
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Dec. 14, 1792, he addressed his Ward, in an 
admirable Speech, onthe Constitution of the Country. 


taken. And I will return them to you before T leave town, ang 
no soul shall see them. | am always, dear Sir, &c. Jos.Waxton.” 
«My pear Sir, Winchester, Feb. 6, 1792. 

“Tam very much flattered by the strong testimony of friend- 
ship which your very kind Letter brought me. The prospect you 
held out would indeed be equally pleasant and profitable, if it 
were possible for me at present to engave in such an undertaking 
as publishing a compiete Edition of Pope. But I will own to you, 
T will not lose sight of it; and should be happy to have you ah 
fellow-labourer, If 1 had seen you before I left town, I wow 
have informed you that I am sending up to the press an Appen- 
dix to my Essay on Pope, a pamphlet of about thirteen pages. 
Trust you may see in it some entertaining particulars. | find 
myself obliged frequently to contradict Johnson, as well a3 War- 
burton, By the way, what would be the consequence of a new 
edition of Pope's Works, with respect to the present proprietors 
of the copy-right? This perhaps might be managed ; or rather, 
the right, by this time, must be extinguished. 

“« You will do me an inexpressible favour, if you have ever any 
leisure, to give a line of the news stirring ; and particularly any 
relating to our friend Mr. Hastings. 1 beg my respects to Miss 
Wilkes ; and | am, my dear Sir, with true regard, your faithful, 
affectionate, and obliged servant, J, Wanton.” 

“ My pear Sir, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Aug. 20, 1793. 

“J feed on the hopes of dining with you on Monday the 26th 
instant, if the weather continues good; but beg you to consider, 
that Ido not make an absolute engagement, but will take my 
chance of finding you at home. I must return that night to 
Newport. Though I have a thousand things to say to you, I 
can now only add that I am, dear Sir, very faithfully and sin- 
cerely yours, J. Warton,” 

“My pear Sir, Wickham, near Fareham, July 11, 1796, 

“ Having made an inquiry in which I was much interested— 
whether you were got to your delightful Cottage in the Island, I 
received authentic information from a gentleman who saw you 
last Saturday at the Fountain inn at Portsmouth, that you passed 
through that place on that day. I design to give myself the 
great pleasure of dining with you at Sandown on Wednesday, 
the 20th inst. ; but would beg you not to break through any en- 
agement you may have, lest | should be prevented, by weather 
or accident, from putting my plan into execution. Believe me 
always, dear Sir, your affectionate, &e. J. Warton.” 

* My pear Sir, Wickham, August 10, 1797. 

“« It was ny fixed intention to have enjoyed the great pleasure 
of visiting you in the Island this week. But you and I have lived 
Jong enough to be frequently disappointed and defeated in exe- 
cut-ngy many a favourite scheme.—A very untoward accident 
totally prevents & inesihahte af wartino Am cree ac lt hamead én An 
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His latest publication was, “ A Supplement to 
the Miscellaneous Works of Mr. Gibbon *, 1796,” 


About ten days azo, 1 went io Lord Malmesbury, at Park-place; 
t6 meet in his absence, and by his desire and appointment, a 
very agreeabic party—-Lord St. Helen's, Sir Brook Bootiby, 
Mr. C. Ellis, Mr Freer, Sir Harry Englefield, &c. &. A gentle 
ride round the charming grounds and park being proposed, and 
1 objecting to ride a strange horse, I was assured over and over 
that the horse brought for me was remarkavly quiet and safe, 
and.one that Lord Ms.oesbury always rode himself, The instant 
A mounted, this quiet horse kicke.! and plunged, reared, &c, 
vwid threw me off on my side ; fortunately without breaking arm, 
leg, or skull; but strainiag and wrenching the large muscle 
under the arm. IT was blooded, oppodeldoc'd, &c. and got 
home as { covtd ; but the rheymatism having fallen on the part, 
is very painful, and a fit of the gout in my foot has followed.—A 
long detail of myself you will think, if not say. At present T am 
confined to. my chair. Your neighbour Miss Carter is with us. 
Let me know how long you shall continue in the Island. ¥ am 
afraid we shall-not have peace. Lam always, &c. J. WaRTON.” 
“Dear Sir, Hickham, Sept. 30, 1797. 

“ T hope you are safely housed in Grosvenor-square, and escaped 
the pelting storms which have assailed your delightful island, 
We shall not, I fear, so easily escape our political tempests.— 
So then, all hopes of peace are vanished. You are in the midst 
of the world. 1am quite out of it. 

“Do you see, or is it worth your while to see, how ¥ have 
been attacked in the last Monthly Review? Principally because 
I, a grave Doctor, should have dared to insert in my edition of 
Popé the ‘ Sober Advice from Horace,’ (see VI 174.) and the ad- 
mirable Pleadings of Scriblerus concerning ‘The Double Mistress,* 
both which Pope himself had inserte:! in an Edition published by 
his friend Dodsley. 1 cannot but smile at such an impotent at- 
tack.-~The same good Critic is also angry that I should have in- 
terwoven what 1 had before said in my ‘Essay on Pope ;’—to 
do which, was one of the principal motives for my undertaking 
the edition, You may be assured I laid my account and expected 
to be attacked, and therefore bear such a bombardment with pa- 
tience and insensibility, But I have been only this morning inform. 
ed, that [ have been unmercifully scourged in the dest Edition of 
‘The Pursuits of Literature,’ which 1 have not seen. I much wish 
you could hear, and would let me know, who is the Author of that 
strange work, Surely the verse part of it is the miost harsh, crabbed, 
and obscure, that has been produced since the days of Persius, 
and evidently written for the sake of long pedantic notes. One 
shall hardly see such Draweansir-work. Every body is censured 
and abused, The Satirist defics discovery, saying it will be im- 
possible to find him out. All I say relates to the first Edition, 
not having seen the last. Give me a line on this subject. I am, 
my dear Sir, with true regard, very faithfully, &c. J. Warton.” 

* Originally printed in 1780, as a Number of ‘The Observer.” 
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4to; which, though without his name, and not 
rinted for sale, was avowed in the presents which 
e made of it to his friends. ig 

Having entered his 71st year *, Mr. Wilkes 
died, Dec. 6, 1797; and was buried in Grosvenor 
chapel, agreeably to his will; which directed a ta- 
blet to be placed there, with these expressive lines : 

“ The remains of John Wilkes, a Friend to Liberty. 
Born at London, Oct. 17, 1727, O.S.; died in this parish{1797.J" 

The coffin-plate was inscribed: 

“ John Wilkes, Esq. F R. S. 
Alderman of the Ward of 
Farringdon Without, 
Chamberlain of London, 
and Lord Mayor 1771; 
died Dec. 26, 1797, aged 70 years.” 

To the various merits of Mr. Wilkes impartial 
Posterity will do ample justice. A Patriot in the 
truest sense of the word, his exertions and intrepi- 
dity added legal security to the liberties of English- 
men. As a Magistrate, his conduct was manly and 
exemplary. As Chamberlain, his regularity of at- 
tendance and superior merit were generally acknow- 
ledged. Patience and candour distinguished his de- 
cisions in the many causes which came daily under 
his cognizance in that office ; and, whenever called 
on to deliver the sentiments of the Corporation to 
distinguished public characters, dignity and classical 
elegance were his peculiar characteristics —In the 
literary world he will be remembered by his elegant 
editions of a Latin Poet and a Greek Moralist. 


* Or, according to his own reckoning, in his 141styear; “for,” 
he used to say, “ I have always lived two days in one.” 
+ He was thus characterized by his friend Churchill : 
‘* Let rade licentious Englishmen comply 
With Tumult's voice, and curse they know not why ; 
Unwitling to condemn, thy soul disiains 
To wear vile Faction’s arbitrary chains, 
And strictly weighs, in apprehension clear, 
Things as they are, and not as they appear. 
With thee Good Humour tempers lively Wit, 
Enthron'd with Judgement, Candour loves to sit ; 
And Nature gave thee, open tu distress, 
A heart to pity, and a hand to bless.” 


Full 
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Full of wit, easy in his conversation, elegant in 
his manners, and happy in a retentive memory, 
,his company was a perpetual treat to his friends *. 
It may, be added also, that, though his income was 
handsome, his liberality kept equal pace with it. 

“After the death of Mr. Wilkes, it was the anxious 
wish of his daughter, that some durable memorial of 
him should be preserved from the press-; and with 
this view she proposed to print, in one handsome 
volume, his Introduction to the History of England; 
his Speeches at Guildhall + ; and his Translations of 


* His convivial invitations were in general select, and never 
numerous. His maxim was, “ that a dinner party, to be comfort- 
able, should never consist of more than the number of the 
Muses, nor of less than that of the Graces.” He spared neither 
{rouble nor expence in providing what was exquisitely good. 
When in London, he had frequently his mutton from Bath or 
from Wales; when at Sandham Cottage, from Southampton ; 
and his fish from the Devonshire coast. He had the happiest 
address in grouping his friends, and of entertaining them with 
elegance, both at the table and after it. He was himself a very 
moderate, but delicate feeder; and very abstemivus at the bottle. 

+ My pear Siz, Monday, Dec. 26, 1797. 

«Excuse my again addressing you; but. as you have obliged me 
with promising that I should see the article you intend for your 
obituary, concerning my dear and honoured Father, before it 
appears there, I beg to notice a circumstance of his life, not yet 
mentioned, viz, his serving the office of High Sheriff for Bucking- 
hamshire. His marriage perhaps should also be mentioned. 1 
likewise partiéularly request, if you think proper to mention his 
Will, that it may not be according to the accounts hitherto given, 
which are very erroneous, but a true one, which you shall have 
from me. Believe me, Sir, with high regard, 

“€ Your obliged humble servant, M. Witxes.” 

* Dec, 27. Miss Wilkes desires to thank Mr. Nichols for his at- 
tention to her request : and would be further obliged to him to 
take a little trouble to gratify her curiosity respecting the name of 
Wilkes, which she has always understood to be Saxon, and that the 
word Wilkes in that language meant the old Cross-bow, (the crest 
of the family) ora Crow, or Chevron, which are the arms belonging 
toit. She was induced to mention her wish of information to 
Mr. N. not only from the politeness she has experienced from him, 
but the knowledge which he possesses concerning old times, 
Miss Wilkes will always be glad of the favour of seeing Mr. N.” 

7 All of these, except the latest of them, were communicated 
by himself to Mr. Urban. They were, to Mr. Pitt, on presenting 
him with the Freedom of the City, Feb. 28, 1784, LIV. 204; 


to 
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Anacreon, This would have been accomplished, 
could she but have found resolution enough to 
fix on some respectable Friend to write the Me. 
moirs of Mr. Wilkes’s eventful life *. In the mean 
time her own health declined ; the proposed publi- 
cation was neglected; and she did not long survive 
her father. : 

March 12, 1802, having entertained a large party 
of friends at dinner, she retired late to rest; but wag 
soon so seriously indisposed as to send for medical 
advice; andexpired, in a few minutes after the arrival 
of her apothecary, at the age of 51. Of her property, 
which was considerable and at her own disposal, she 
made a benevolent disposition +. 


to Marquis Cornwallis and Sir William Medows, 1794, LXIV. 
380, 478 ; to Earl! Howe, LXVI. 433.; to Sir Horatio Nelson, 
LXVIL. 1121; to Admiral Waldegrave, LXVIIE. 73. 

The last of these Speeches was thus communicated: . 

‘Miss Wilkes's best compliments to Mr. Nichols, and sends 
a copy of the Speech made by the late ever dear Chamberlain on 
the last occasion that he spoke in the name of the Corporation of 
the City of London. Mr. N. will be gratified to find by it that 
those powers of mind of which he so well knew the value were 
yetin fall vigour, Wednesday, Dec. 28; 1797.” 

* Among the literary productions of Mr. Wilkes not already 
noticed, are, an Account of Hampden’s death; in which he differs 
from Lord Clarendon, and all other Historians, in describing 
his Wound as not coming from the Enemy; and several An- 
nual Verses on Miss Wilkes's Birth-day, some written in France, 
some in the King's Bench Prison, and others in London. 

t+ The particulars (which may be seen in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. LXXII. p. 467) I shall not here transcribe. But it 
may not be improper to say, that she gave to her cousin Lady 
-Baker “the silver cup that was the honourable gift of the City 
of London to her dear and honoured father ;" the picture of her 
father and herself by Zoffany ; her portrait in crayons by,Hoare; 
all her plate and china, and 20001. 3 per Cent. Consols. reversible 
to her daughter Mary-Hayley Baker; to whom 15001. of the 
like stock was also separately given, with all her diamonds, orna- 
ments, trinkets, &c. and her own Library (except the gems of 
Worledge). Her honoured Father's Library (according to a Cata- 
logue of Mr. Peter Elmsly of Sloane-street) with the remaining 
copies of Catullus and Theophrastus, to be sold, under Mr. 
Elmsly’s directions ; the produce (after a legacy to himself of 
501.) to be paid to the senior Aldermen and Chamberlain of Lon- 
don, to be applied, at their discretion, towards the relief of 
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Mr. Wilkes left-two other surviving children; a 
son, opulently and respectably settled in India, but 
who did not take his father’s name;-—and a highly 
accomplished daughter, Harriet, born Oct. 20; 1779 
and married, June 26,1802, to William Rough, esq. 
at that time an eminent Barrister, and now one of 
his Majesty's Serjeants at Law. : 

Nearly three years after the death of Miss Wilkes, 
wo different publications of her Father's “ Corre- 
spondence” were ushered into the world. 

4. Letters *, from the Year 1774 to the Year 
1796, of John Wilkes -{, Esq. addresséd to his 
Daughter, the late Miss Wilkes; with a Collection 
of his Miscellaneous Poems{. ‘Towhich isprefixed, a 
Memoir of the Lifeof Mr. Wilkes. In FourVolumes.” 


scripts, of whatever kind, she directed to’ be faithfully delivered 
to Mr. Elmsly, to whose judgment and delicacy she confided 
them ; [in better hands this trust could not have been deposited : 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Elmsly died before her :]—Mr. Wilkes's 
Life of himself was not forthcoming. The covers of the book 
remained; but the leaves were all cut out. 

* The Editor's assertion, “ that Mr. Wilkes’s fame was hourly 
on the decline," is exactly the reverse of the fact. The flame, 
if not eo fierce as it hal been, was steady; and he had almost 
redeemed the loss of character. 

+ Lord Mansfield; we are here informed on the unquestionable 
authority of Mr. Andrew Strahan, was of Opinion, that “ My, 
Wilkes was the pleasantest- companion, the politest gentleman, 
and the best sCholar he ever knew,” 

t “In this publication Portraits are given both of Mr. and 
Miss Wilkes, from a painting by Zoffani. The original, in 
that able Artist’s best manner, is a scene ina garden, ia which 
Miss Wilkes, standing in an easy attitude, is conversing with her 
father, who sits looking upat her with that calm extacy which none 
but a fond father.can properly appreciate. Never was there an 
instance in which paternal tenderness and filial affection were 
more happily exemplified than in the originals; and the painter 
has happily caught the idea. By separating the portraits, how- 
ever, this effect is totally lost. The likenesses, indeed, are tole- 
rably well preserved, and that of Miss Wilkes is very pleasing; 
but the father’s, as here given separately, conveys the ludicrous 
idea of an idiot gazing at vacuity. 

“Nota single Letter in these volumes was written for the 
public eye; yet, with only one exception (the description of a 
Chrietmas-day dinner, 1779), they reflect not the least discredit 
on the Writer. They are, generally speaking, the tender effusions 
of afather, writing in the fullest confidence to a beloved child, 
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VOLUME 1, 


P. 18, To the Books of 1705 add, “ Letters from Orinda to 
Poliarchus. Printed by W.B. for Bernard Lintott, at the Middle 
Temple Gate in Fleet-street, 1705,” Svo.—These, in a subse- 
quent Advertisement, are called “ Familiar Letters, written by 
the Jate Mrs, Philips to Sir Charles Cottrel, under the Name of 
Orinda to Poliarchus ; printed from the Originals.” 

P. 19. Add to the Books of 1707, Dr. Thomas Smith's “ Life 
of Cyrillus Lucaris,” a Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople, a 
well-known Writer and great Controversialist. He sent the 
famous Alexandrian New Testament, now in the British Mu- 
seum, to King Charles the First; and was strangled in 1688. 

P. 36. “ Dr. Townson was acquainted with Mr. Wagstaffe at 
Rome on his first tour in 1743, and in his second tour in 1768 
or 1769, He lived in a court near a Carpenter's shop; and 
upon Dr. Townson's enquiring for him, the Carpenter knew of 
no such person.—‘ He did live som4where in this yard some years 
ago.—fT have heen here these thirty years, and no person of 
such a name has lived here in that time.” On farther explana- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, you mean It Predicatore —he lives 
there!" pointing ta * dace.” R.C. 

P. 47. Three eleg. | mural monuments; in the Church of 
Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, are thus inscribed: 

1. “To the memory of Jonny Honees, Esq, and Moses 
Hopvers, Doctor of Divinity —Joun Honees, of Sulgrave, was 
in religion an orthodox, conscientious, exemplary professor ; 
in loyalty, an inflexible, zealous, dutiful subject; in private 
trust, an active, provident, punctual manager; in public cha- 
rity, a wise, liberal, Christian benefactor; having buijt and 
endowed a Charity-school for ten poor children with 41. per 
annum for ever; as also given 41. per annum to be distributed 
in bread, at 18d. per day, every Lord’s-day, to 12 poor families, 
but only such as attend divine service. He departed this life 
Feb. 8, 1723-4."~« Moses Hopces, DD. was in religion, learning, 
and loyajty, an ornament to the Church of England, and, by his 
orthodox preaching, and pious example, a preat encourager of 
all Christian duties, especially that of charity, which crowned 
all his virtues. Worn out with indefatigable pains in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duty as Vicar of St. Mary's in Warwick, 
he retired to Harvington, in the county of Worcester, where he 
was Rector, and resigned his soul to Gop Nov. 21, 1724, in the 
92d year of hisage. He married Martha, the daughter of John 

Vou. EX. Te Fepheott. 
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Jephcott, D.D.; by whom he left only four daughters, Mary, 
Theodosia, Anna, and Lydia; Martha, the eldest, being married 
to Daniel] Danvers, Esq. but, to his unspeakable grief, buried in 
his life-time. As a testimony of their gratitude to the best and 
dearest of Relations, this monument was erected by Martha the 
widow, and Mary the daughter, of Moses Hodges, D. D.” 

2. “ Near this place lies buried the body of MaxrHa Hopces, 
wife of Moses Hodges, D.D.; who in ail religious and moral 
duties was exemplary. A devout and pious Christian, a loving 
and faithful wife, a tender and affectionate parent. In censure 
cautious; in forgiving ready; in giving liberal. Having thus 
completed the Christian course, she entered on immortality 
Dec. 27, 1741, aged 74.” 

3.‘ Underneath are deposited the remains of Treonosra 
Hopses, daughter of Moses Hodges, D. D. and Martha his 
wife; who, after a long and painful illness, which she bore with 
Christian patience, resign’d her soul to Gop who gave it, Nov, 
14, 1757, aged 55, Reader! if thou regardest eternal life, 
imitate her virtues; learn to be generous and benevolent, to 
forgive injuries, 10 administer comfort to the afflicted, to the 
poor relief; follow after faith, hope, and charity; but, like her, 
remember that the greatest of these is charity.” 

P. 167. My. James Bedford came from Cambridce in 1648 
to Oxford, in order to obtain preferment from the Visitors, 
Being then B.A. he was made Fellow of Queen's; proceeded B,D. 
1657; before then, was Rector of Brontesham and Erith, co. 
Huntingdon. He wrote and published ‘The Perusal of an old 
Statute concerning Death and Judgement. Sermon at Funeral 
of Mrs, Frances Bedford, Jan. (8, 1656. Heb. ix. 27. 1657." 

P. 190. Charles Whextley was born Feb. 6, 1686, in Pater- 
noster Row, London. He had no claim to high descent ; his 
father was a reputable tradesinan ; and his mother, a lincal de+ 
scendant of Ralph brother to Sir Thomas White, founder of St. 
John's College, Oxford, where Mr. Wheatley afterwards claimed 
a Fellowship. Jan. 9, 1699, he was entered at Merchant ‘Tailors’ 
School, where, after some time, he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Matthew Shorting. In 1706 he was entered a Commoner 
of St. John's; and in (707 was adinitted to a Founder’s-kin 
Fellow His tutor was Dr. James Knight, afterwards Vicar 
of St. Sepulchre, London; a learned and judicious Divine, 
whose friendship and esteem Mr, Wheatley long preserved, and 
of whom it was his pride to beast, that he continued “ his pupil 
to his dying day ;” and added, “to this good and great man, 
under Gop, I must hea » if Phave made any 
knowledge, or have m: » itis owing; and, if L 
have not, upon mysclf only be all the shame.” ‘This was the 
friend to whem, with Doctors Waterland and Berriman, he. 
submitted his Sermons on the Creeds, and from whom he 
acknowledyed having reccived several very useful and instructive 
hints, which he found very serviceable when he came to enlarge 

and 
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and finish them for the press. He took the degree of B.A. 
1709; M.A. 1713; resigned his Fellowship; and married, Aug. 
1G, 1713, Mary daughter to Dr. William Findall, of the Claren- 
lon Press. And here it may be mentioned that Hearne, in one 
of his Pocket Diaries, has unjustly minuted against Mr. Wheatley 
a charge of Immorality. Hearne, we know, was a Nonjuror, 
whose opinions, when directed against the Clergy of an opposite 
description, were seldom moderate, and sometimes hardly Chris- 
tian. Not long after his marriage he removed to a Curacy in 
London; and on May 24, 1717, was chosen Lecturer of St. 
Mildred’s in the Poultry, on the death of Mr. Shepheard. The 
exact time when he was presented by Dr. Astry (Treasurer of St. 
Paul's) to the Vicarages of Brent and Furneaux Petham in Hert. 
fordshire does not appear ; nor when he married his second wife, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Daniel Fogg, Minister of Allhallows 
Staining, who survived him. In domestic life, we are assured by 
the Editor of his Sermons, he was happy; for both his wives were 
grave, discreet, and religions. At his own expence he built a 
Vivarage-house at Furneaux Pelham ; and, as his Livings Jay con- 
tiguous, supplied them both himself, Having procured several 
benefactions for them, he obtained their augmentation from 
Anne's Bounty, and, as a farther increment, left them at his 
th 2ood At Fumeaux Pelham he spent the last 14 years of 
fo; where he died of a dvopsy and asthma May 13, 1742.— 
His Works were, 1. A rational [lustration of ‘the Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use 
of the Church of England.” London, 1720; which has gone 
through no less than eight editions. —@. “An historical Vindi- 
eadion of the 85th Canon; shewing that the Form of Bidding- 
t, before Sermon. kas been prescribed and enjoined ever 

Since the Keformation, Londen, 1718," Sve *,.—3. “ Christian 
Rsceptions to the plain Account of the Nature and End of the 
f.ord’s Supper. With a Methad proposed for coming at the true 
ind apostoli¢ Sense of that Holy Sacrament,” 8vo,—4. “ Private 
Devotions at the Holy Communion, adapted to the Public Office 
in the Liturgy 5” a single sheet, adapted to Common Prayer- 
Looks of all ordinary sizes. — 5. ‘The Nicene and Athanasian 
® reeds. yo Naas they are ive of a cn-equal and co-eternal 
Trinity fa Laity, and of perfeet Godhead and Manhood in one 
only Christ, explained and confirmed by the Holy Seriptures, 
qa a Manner adapted to common Apprehensions. In Eight 
Sermons, preached iu part at the Lady Moyer's Lecture, in the 
Cathedral of Sc Paul London, in the Years 1733 and 1734. 
Londea, 1738," Sve. — He : printed six single Sermons, 






















* Among the MSS. given by Dr. Rawlinson to the Bodleian Library 
are several volumes uf Miscellaneous Discourses by Mr. Lewis of Mar- 
gate, In one of them are © Some Remark$ on Mr. Wheatley’s Notion of 
the Obligation of the Canens, and his Censore of the Royal Supremacy,” 
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which were afterwards added to the 44 prepared for the press by 
himself, and published, after his death, in three vols. 8vo, by Dr, 
Berriman, 1753.—To the Library of his College he was an oc- 
casional benefactor in his life-time ; and by his Will bequeathed 
to it the following Works: «Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, in 
Fight Books" (corrected in order for a new edition), London, 
1723.—Book of Common Prayer, fol. Lond. 1662,—Ordination 
Offices, collated with the Ordinals—Common Prayer-book with 
Mr. Wheatley's MS Remarks,—Wheatley on the Common Prayer, 
fol, 1723, richly illustrated with MS Notes by Dr. Waterland.— 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer, Svo, with the MS Observa- 
tions of Mr. Robert Watts, Fellow of St. John’s.—The same, in 
two vols. 8vo, interleaved with Mr. Wheatley’s own MS Addi- 
tions. — Mr, Wheatley’s Collections on the Common Prayer, 
MS.—His Common-place Book to the Primitive Fathers, MS,— 
His general Index of Ecclesiastical Matters, MS~—His Monates- 
seron Evaniclienm, MS.—A Letter by Dr. Waterland on Lay- 
baptism, MS ~~T'ranseript of Mr. Boyle's Account of the Mar-' 
tyrdom of Theodera and Didymus; being supposed to be taken 
from the original Drau-tht of this Tract, which Mr. Boyle him- 
self had lost, having, as lie owns, re-composed what was printed 
from memory. In tho Livrary of Sion College, London, is a 
copy of the Common Prayer, black letter, collated by > Mr. 
Wheatley with the scaled book. 

P, 228, note, 1.5. “In proof of this, about the same time 
® gentleman walking through St. John's College with Dr. Sykes, 
and observing the inscription on the dial in one of the courts, 
Vergo ad Oceasum, the Doctor styled it ‘a good motto for a 
neat of Tories.—-This motto another Wag translated a Girl on 
oecasion, 1 think it was taken down in my time; it was over the 
door of the screens leading to the middle court." T. F. 

P. 257. The Rev. Wilham Newton, Vicar of Gillingham in 
Dorsetshire, was born at Maidstone in Kent, and had prefer- 
mente in that county. He repaired the Vicarage-house ; and 
published “A Companion for the Lord's Day, 1716 ;” several 
Defences of the Bishop of Bangor’s Sermon; the Life of Bishop 
Kennett; the History of Maidstone, 1741; and several Sermons, 
and other Religious Tracts. He assieted Mr. Hutchins in his 
History of Gillingham ; and died in London 1744. 

P. 274. Add to the Works of Dr. Chishull, «A Charge of 
Heresy maintained against Mr. Dodwell’s late Epistolary Dis- 
course concerning the Mortality of the Soul, 1708," 8vo.—This, 
Pamphlet, and the several Sermuns noticed in p. 274, I believe, 
were from Mr. Bowyer's prees. 

P. 830, Selden’s inscription was written when telve years 
uld; —and “clandiar” should be “claudar.” RC. 

P. 349. Dr. Richard Smalbroke, of All Souls College, Oxford, 
proceeded M.A, 1740, B. and D.C. L. 1745. Tn the early part 
of his life he was an Advacate in Doctors Commons, where his 
practice was extensive, and his knowledre in the Ciel] Law hic 
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respected. He was joint Chancellor of Lichfield, with his elder 
brotier Thomas, from 1742 tili the death of the latter, 1778. 
Richard died May 8, 1805, aed 89. The duties of his office, as 
Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court at Lichfield, which he held for 
the long period of 64 years, he discharged with sound judgment 
and inflexible integrity. 

P. 383. Robert Uvedale, of Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 
1662; M.A. 1666; LL.D, Com. Reg. 1682; was Master of the 
Grammar School at Enfield about the year 1670. He resided in 
the old Manor-house in that town, called Queen Elizabeth's 
Palace ; and, being much attached to the study of Botany, had 
a very curious garden there; and planted, among other trees, a 
Cedar of Libanus, which (till within these few years) was one 
of the finest in the kingdom, measuring (in October 1793) 1% 
feet in the girth. [See the particular measurements, taken by 
Mr. Leley, Schoolmaster at Enfield, at the desire of Mr. Gough, 
in Gent. Mag. vol. XLIX. p, 138.] — Dr. Pulteney, in his brief 
Memoirs of Dr. Leonard Plukenet. says, “I regret that I cannot 
collect any material anecdotes relating to his friend and fellow- 
collegian Dr Uvedale, of whom Plukenet ever speaks in a style 
which indicates that he held him in great esteem.”. . . .“ ‘The 
garden which he cultivated at Enfield appears tu have been rich 
in exotic productions; and though he is not known among 
those who advanced the indigenous Botany of Britain, yet his" 
merit as a Botanist, or his patronage of the 6ociety at large, 
was considerable enough to incline Pettiver to apply his name 
to a new plant, which Miller retained in his Dictionary, but 
which has since passed into the genus Polymnia, of the. Linnean 
System; the autbor of which has nevertheless retained Yvedalia, 
as the trivial name.” Pulieney’s Botanical Sketches, vot. IT. p,.80.— 
“On a dispute between Uvedale and some of the Parishioners, of 
Enfield, it was made a matter of accusation against him, that 
he had neglected the Children of the Free-school, and. deserted 
the School-huuse, having ¢aken a large mansion to accommo- 
date his numerous Boarders. ‘These proceedings bear date 1676. 
Uvedale got the better of his opponents, and was honeurably 
reinstated in the School from which he had been ejected by sume 
of the Feoffees, One of his opponents, in his allegation, charges 
him with having obtained from the Lord Chamberlain an ap- 
pointinent as an Actor and Coisedian at the Theatre Royal, to 
protect him (as being one of his Majesty's Servants) from the exe- 
cution of a bond which had been sued out against him.” Lysons,— 
Of some of his Scholars at Enfield see vol. V. p. 348. 

P. 425, note, 1. 30, for “ through,” r. “ to.” 

P. 451. “In the account of Dr. Short, the date of his 
daughter's death is twice mieprinted, 1788 for 1798. The brass 
plate which contained this inscription was removed, with many 
others, when the church of Sheffield was new pewed about the 
year 1802, I have many curious anecdote;, which illustrate the 
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Mr. Nichols's. Rutty's Aecount of Mineral Waters is dedicated 
in a respectful manner to Dr. Short and two other Medical Gen- 
tlemen.—This Dr. Thomas Short is to be distinguished from an- 
other Dr. Thomas Short, who practised at St. Edmund's Bury 
about the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eigh- 
teenth centuries, and who was one of the persons engaged in the 
old translation of Plutarch’s Lives.” J..H. 

P.554. Mr. Rennell was of Christ Church, Oxford; MLA, 1740 
fe was Chaplain to Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Winchester; and was 
presented to the Rectory of Barnack by Dr. Hinchelifte, Bishop 
of Peterborough. — hy 1793, in one of our annual tours to 
Dr, Pepire at Whittington, I enjoyed, with Mr Gough, a most 
delightful day in the rich Library at Barnack described by 
Mr. Jones, enlivened by the brilliant conversation of this truly- 
respectable Divine, who was a very profound Scholar; and, as 
he on that day observed, though not himself a Doctor, was the 
Son of one Doctor #, and the Father of another +. in the fol- 
lowing year, having been informed that a valuable MS. which 
J then wished to collate, was in the Library at Burleigh-house. 
I consulted Mr. Rennell on that subject ; and his answer will 
give some idea of his liberality of sentiment ; 

“ Dear Sir, Barnach, October 8, 1794, 

“©T do not assure you that I will do what you desire, but that 
T have done it. 1 went this morning to breakfast with Lord 
Jexeter, and laid yonr request before him. His answer was such 
as became him, and as favourable to your purpose as you could 
wish. He says, he knows at present of no such papers; but that, 
if they fall into bis hands, he will give me immediate notice ; 
and, if you yourself will come and assist him, he will set about 
secking for them as readily as you can desire, Lord Exeter is 
indeed one of the best-tempered men in the world; and it will 
give me great satisfaction, if I am in the Country, to introduce 
you to him}. If, when you come, he be at home, I have a com- 
mission to say he will be glad to see you; if not, he will leave 
orders with his servants to direct and assist you in your search, 

“This gives me ground to hope that I shall again have the 
happiness to see you at Barnack ; and, as two pairs of eyes are 
better than one, I hope you will prevail upon Mr. Gough to 
be the companion of your journey. I assure you, you shall be 
heartily welcome to what my old house affords, as I desire yous 
to tell Mr. Gough, with my best and kindest compliments; only 
lect me know before-hand when you resolve to do me this favour, 
that I may have my beds well aired, and not send you to an inn 
to seek for a lodging. With the best wishes for your welfare, 

* Thomas Rennell, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; M.A. 169! 
B. and D.D. 1710; and Rector of Bishop’s-Leighton, Devon. He pu 
lished two single Sermons, 1705 and 1709.—There was an earlier Thomas 
Rennell, of the same College; M.A. i684. 

+ Thomas Rennell, DD. now Dean of Winchester, and Master of the 
Temple; of whom see before, p. 150. 

+ To this kt hearted: Nobleman bhad ‘neeetavelo Kesee ctce 
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and for that of your family, I remain, dear Sir, very sincerely 
yours, Tuomas ReNNELL.” 

He died March 2, 1798, in his 7Sth year. A neat View of 
Barnack Rectory is given in Gent. Mag. vol, LXXX. p. 9, and 
of the Church, Font, &c. from the faithful pencil of B. Hanson, 
esq. an intimate friend and neighbour of the late learned Vicar ; 
whose books are now added to those of his still more learned Son, 

P. 566. The Rev. John Skynner, Sub-dean of York, Rector of 
Blatherwick and of Easton near Stamford, co. Lincoln, was Fel- 
Jow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; B. A. 1744, M. A. 1748, 
B.D. 1756; Public Orator of the University 1752; Chaplain to 
Elizabeth Countess of Gainsborough; on the death of whose 
husband, Baptist, third Earl, March 21, 1750-1, he preached 
and printed a Sermon, from Psalm xxxix.8, in which his Lord- 
ship's character was delicately drawn. On the resignation of 
the Public Oratorship by Bp. Yonge, 1752, Mr. Skynner and Mr. 
Ross offered themselves as candidates; and, Oct. 26, 1752, the 
former was elected by a majority of ten votes, 85 against 75, 
He resigned in 1763, and was succeeded by Dr. William Barford, 
of King's College. While he held this office he had the honour of 
delivering an excellent Latin Oration to the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Chancellor of the University, on laying the foundation-stone 
of the new Public Library in 1755, which was first printed with 
ihe Cambridge Collection of Verses written on the occasion of 
that solemnity in folio, and efterwards separately in quarto, 
He died May 25, 1805, aged 81. 

P. 580. Dr. Powell's Sister (the Matron of Chelsea Hospital) 
died at Colchester in August 1796. 

P. 583. Dr. John Hinchcliffe was born in 1731 at Westminster; 
admitted on the Foundation there 1746 ; elected thence to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1750, where he was admitted a Scholar 
April 26, 1751; took the degree of B. A. in 1754; -and was 
chosen a Fellow of his College Oct. 2,1755. In 1757 he com- 
menced M, A.; and March &, 1764, was elected Head-master of 
Westminster School (where he had been seven years Usher), in 
the room of Dr. Markham, which place he resigned in June 
following. In July the same year he was created D. D.— His 
promotion afforded a strong instance of what may be done by 
merit alone. His father kept a livery-stable in Swallow-street. 
The son, after passing through the forms of Westininster 
School, went to Trinity College, Cambridge. He accompanied 
Mr. Crewe, of Crewe-hall in Cheshire (who had been his 
pupil while he was Usher of Westminster School, and whose 
sister he afterwards married), on his travels, where he met and 
became acquainted with the Duke -of Grafton. On his return 
from travelling with Mr. Crewe, he was appointed Head-master 
of Westminster School. Not long after his resignation of this 
appointment on account of ill-health, he became Tutor to the 
Duke of Devonshire, at home, for two years. The Duke of 
Grafton, during his administration, conferred on him the valu- 
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interest got him appointed Chaplain in Oriinaty to the King, 
by whom he was promoted to the Mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was installed March 3, 1768; oh the death 
of the learned Mathematician Dr. Smith. On obtaining this pre- 
ferment, he resigned Greenwich; and in October was elected one 
of the Conservators of the River Cam, in the room of Dr. Law. 
Dec. 17, 1769, he was consecrated Bishop of Peterborough, on the 
death of Dr, Lambe ; and, lastly, Sept. 24, 1788, was promoted 
to the valuable Deanry of Durham. His removal from the Mas- 
tership of Trinity College was, at the time, attributed to political 
reasons; but T have been assured that Bp. Hinchcliffe's wish to 
quit that Headship was rather personal than political. He pre- 
ferred the Deanry of Durham (as he assured the Clergy of his 
Diocese on his next Visitation) to a Translation, from his wish to 
continue his connexion with Peterborough Diocese; which cer- 
tainly, on many accounts, was particularly easy, and more agree- 
able to him, than a better, perhaps, might have been. —'This 
learned Prelate and eloquent Orator died, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, which terminated in a paralytic stroke, aged 65, at 
his palace in Peterborough, Jan. 11, 1794; leaving a widow, with 
two sons and three daughters. His Lordship was an admirable 
preacher, and had a remarkable mellow voice ; his Charges, and 
his manner of delivery, were much admired, and will be long 
remembered. He printed three single Sermons: 1, Before the 
House of Lords, Jan. 30, 1774; 2. Before the Society for propa- 

ating the Gospel, 1776; 3. At the Annual Meeting of the Charity 
Schools, 1786. By his liberal and manly conduct in the Senate 
he endeared his name to Britons, having constantly and uniformly 
given his vote, on every Bill brought before the House, in a way 
that reflected honour on the liberality of his sentiments. 

P. 626. ‘ Marston St. Lawrence, patron of, as seems, the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; some ‘ Prelate.’ But it is a mistake ; the 
patron then was John Blencowe, esq. a descendant of Judge B.; 
now, Samuel! Blencowe, esq. nephew of the said John.” R. C.— 
“Part of the landed Estate was held under a Prebendary of 
Lincoln, on a Lease for ‘Lives.’ When I visited the owner {John 
Blencowe, esq.) a Nominee was recently dead; and Mr. Blencowe 
was induced, with consent of the Bishop of Lincoln as patron, 
and the then Prebendary, to have an Act of Parliament passed 
to alter the tenure, so as to have a permanent interest in it, 
subject to an ample compensation to the Church.” E. J. 

P. 639. The Rev. James Hervey, the celebrated Author of 
“ Meditations among the Tombs,” “ Reflexions on a Flower- 
garden,” &c. and of several other admired productions, and 
some time Rector of Weston Favell and of Collingtree, both 
near Northampton, is thus recorded on the South side of the 
communion-table in the chancel of Weston Favell : 

*« Here lie the remains of the Rev. James Hervey, A.M. 

late Rector of this Parish ; 
that very pious man, and much-admired author ! 
who died Dec. the 25th. 1759. in the 4%th veer af hic aca 
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Reader, expect nod more; to make him known 

Vain the fond elegy and figur'd stone: 

A name more lasting shall his writings give ; 

There view display'd his heav'nly-soul, and live.” 
Mr. Hervey wished for no sepulchral monument, no “sculptured 
marble,” as appears from his “‘ Meditations among the Tombs.” 
The monument he wished for himself was, “to leave a memo- 
rial in the breasts of his fellow-creatures.’ And, indeed, no 
one ever had a better monument of this kind than this truly 
excellent and apostolic man; his name and memory will never 
be forgotten in the parish and neighbourhood where he lived. 
His sister, therefore, put down, some years ago, a pliin stone 
with the above short and modest inscription; more for the put- 
pose of pointing out to the stranger and to posterity the exact 
spot of his interment, than of paying a tribute to his memory; 
to which, however, it is in justice due.— The Church and Par- 
sonage-house are very picturesque, The latter, among various 
other good and noble acts, Mr. Hervey rebuilt, at his sole ex- 
pence, the same year in which he died; but, so frail was his 
earthly tabernacle, and so uncertain are all things here below, 
he never lived in it a single day. < 

P. 640. Another fragment or two of the Rev. John Jones: 

“Sir Jonn THorotp, Baronet; my most worthy patron and 
highly-honoured friend; of whose sincere piety and innate 
goodness of mind I know a‘ great deal, but scarce know where 
to begin, or where to end. His extensive benevolence and 
beneficence to his fellow-creatures are abundantly known to 
many; because he cannot exert, and at the same time conceal 
them. Else, I believe, none of them would be known to any 
except to those who feel the happy effects of them, and in those 
effects alone, without their knowing from whence those gene- 
rous benefactions flowed. I will attempt, however, to draw out 
a few sketches of his piety towards Gon, and then of his bene- 
ficence towards men; adding also some imperfect delineations 
of his strict regard to distribute justice, his personal integrity, 
and his attachment to true patriotism; which, taken altogether, 
complete the character of a good Christian and an accomplished 
gentleman.” (The sketch is unfinished —The worthy Baronet died 
June 10,1775.) See vol. VIII. p. 381. 

“Sir Wittiam Keare, Baronet; a worthy and good man, 
of whom all people, as far as 1 can find, speak well: the 
Jast Baronet, I think, of the family of the Keates of Kimp- 
ton-Hoo. His remains lie buried within the communion-rails 
in the chancel of Digswell, Hertfordshire, with this inscription 
(as nearly as I can remember) on a prostrate stone over them: 
“Here lieth the body of Sir Wituiam Kearte, Bart. LL.D. 
Rector of Digswell, who died March 6, 1757, aged 57.’ Dr. 
Young and others give him a great character. He was very 
inoffensive, and very charitable. He expended (as his successor 
told me) above 1000/. upon his Rectory-house at Digswell. In 
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his Will he bequeathed the sum of 10,0001. to Worcester College 
in Oxford, where he had had his academical education ; to de- 
volve to that College after the death of a legatee mentioned in 
the said Will.” J. Jonzs. 

P. 651, note, 1. 5, for « Morélus,” r. « Morélus.” This mis- 
take destroys the point. — P. 653, 1. 1, for “Jast,” r, “late.” 

P. 689. The Rev. Dr. Peter-Thomas Burford, Rector of Mag- 
dalen Laver, Essex, and Vicar of Braughing, Herts, died at 
Stratford Grove, Essex, Sept. 6, 1794. He took the degree of 
LL.D. at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 1770; and had for some 
time been Master, as was his father before him, of Archbishop 
Harsnet's Free Grammar Schoo} at Chigwell in Essex, in which 
he succeeded Mr. Lloyd, who died in 1782, 

P.707, 1.2. “Mr. Wasse's books ‘sold.’ Dr. Yarborough, Prin- 
cipal of Brazenose, who was, I think, immediate successor to Mr, 
Wasse in the Rectory of Aynhoe, had most of his books; and Dr, 
Yarborough dying intestate in 1770, his heirs made a present of 
his books to the Library of Brazenose. Wasse's books are full 
of MS notes, and various readings from MSS, with indexes, &e, 
J think there were one or two of his books in Dr. Askew's sale, 
Dr. Monkhouse of Queen's (for a few years Principal of Edmund 
Hall) had his Thucydides, the leaves uncut, and full of notes ; 
and J think he bequeathed it to the Bodleian. Mr. Loveday had 
his Kuster's Aristophanes, in which there are some notes by 
Wasse, fewer in number, but in a better hand than he often 
wrote,” R.C, 

—— 


VOLUME It. 


P. 16. “Besides Mr. Collins's Publications mentioned here 
and in vol. VIII. p. 392, he published another, intituled ‘ Pro- 
ceedings, Precedents, and Arguments, on Claims and Contro- 
versies concerning Baronies by Writ and other Honours,’ printed 
for Thomas Wotton, 1734, a thin folio, and a kind of Com- 
panion to the ‘ Historical Collections of Noble Families’ here 
mentioned.” J. Bkrowx. — P, 42, note, 1.17, r. « Catworth,” 

P. 70. Mr. Samuel Harding, Bookseller in St. Martin’s-lane, 
died at Edgware, Jan. 18,1755. His widow died April 1, 1790, 
at the age of 90. Their daughter brought The Daily Advertiser, 
by marriage, into the family of Jenour. 

P. 80. The Rev. William Butts was admitted of Bene’t Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1760; B.A. 1768; M.A. and Fellow W771. 
He was presented by his College to the Rectory of Little Wil- 
braham, and to the Vicarage of Granchester, both in the county 
of Cambridge ; and died by a blood-vessel bursting in his head, 
whilst driving his niece in a gig, May 19, 1806. 

P.85. “The Proposals for the Revival of Christianity, and 
Vindication of Dr. Headly, were written by the Rev. Philip 
Skelton, a correspondent of Richardson, and whose jnteractinie 
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Life appeared in successive Numbers uf the Orthodox Church- 
man’s Magazine in or before the year 1804, The two Tracts 
above mentioned are in the fifth volume of Skelton’s Works, 
published in Dublin, 1770, for the benefit of the Magdalen 
Asylum.” EH. 

P. 98. In the beginning of Mr. Whitefield’s account of him- 
self, read “ 1 was born in Gloucester.” 

P. 104, 1 12, for ‘‘ North,” r, “ Great Britain.” 

P. 109, note, 1, 24, for ‘a Sermon preached at Christ's 
Hospital,” r. ‘at Christ's Church.” 

P. 119. “Mr. Adam Anderson was a native of Scotland; he 
was brother to the Rev. James Anderson, D.D.; Editor of the 
* Diplomata-Scotie’ and ‘ Royal Genealogies ;’ many years since 
Minister of the Scots Presbyterian Church in Swallow-street, 
Piccadilly, and well known in those days among the.people of 
that persuasion resident in London by the name of Bishop An- 
derson a learned but imprudent man, who lost a considerable 
part of his property in the fatal year 1720, He married ; had 
issue a son, and a daughter who was the wife of an Officer 
in the Army; and died April 3, 1728. His brother Adam was 
for 40 years a clerk in the South Sea House, and at length 
arrived to his acme there, being appointed, Chief Clerk of the 
Stock and New Annuities, which office he retained till his death 
in 1765. He was appointed one of the Trustees for establishing 
the Colony of Georgia in America, by Charter dated 9 June, 
5 George II. He was also one of the Court of Assistants of the 
Scots Corporation in London. His ‘ Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of ‘Trade and Commerce,’ a work replete with useful 
information, was published in two volumes folio, 1762-3. He 
was twice married ; by the first wife he had issue a daughter, 
married to Mr. Hardy, a druggist or apothecary in South- 
ampton-strect in the Strand, who are both now dead without 
issue; he afterwards became the third husband of the widow of 
Mr. Cpulter, formerly a wholesale linen-draper in Cornhill, by 
whom he had no issue; she was, like him, tall and graceful, 
and { have often thought her face bore some resemblance to that 
of the ever-living Countess of Desmond, given in Mr. Pennant's 
tirst ‘Tour in Scotland. She had by Mr. Coulter a daughter, who 
was as meagre and puny as she was hale and stror He died 
suddenly in the South Sea House, January 10, 17 He hada 
wood library of books, which were sold to Mr. Whiston by his 
widow, who survived him several years, and died in 1781, as 
her daughter also did within a few days after her, the deaths of 
both of them being mentioned in one paragraph in the News-pa~ 
pers.” J. Brown. — P, 199, LiL, for “ Zachary,” yr. “Ephraim.” 

P. 132. Thomas Saimon, of Trinity College, Oxford; M. A. 
1670; Rector of Mepsal, Bedfordshire ; and Father of the Hert- 
fordshire Historian, and of Thomas Salmon the Geographer. 
He died in 1706, and was buried in his Church at Mepsal, He 


published, in 1701, a single Sermon, ‘on Baptism,” &c. 
Another 
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Another Thomas Salmon was of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
B.A.1735; M.A.1739; LL.D. 1749; a native of Tiverton: 
and, by the Duke of Bedford's interest, made Bishop of Ferns 
1758; and, continuing at Tiverton, was taken ill the same year, 
and died there. He published four Sermons: 1, 2. “The per- 
sonal Union of the Divine and Human Nature in Jesus Christ, 
John i. 14, 1753,” 4to. 3, 4. “The Comforts of a good Con- 
science, and Torments of an evil one, Job xxvii. 5,6, 1753," 4to. 

P. 139. “All the eccentricities and strange stories that are 
told of Mr. Auditor Benson may be explained by the mention of 
one circumstance, namely, that there was in his family an here- 
ditary lunacy, with which he was deeply tinged. He was nearly 
allied to the family of Earle, of Salisbury; and possessed a long 
and handsome pedigree, which proved his family antient and 
respectable, including, among other persons, Robert Benson, 
Lord Bingley. But he ought never to have beementrusted with 
the management of public concerns.” J. Brown. 

P. 142, In the Church of Clothall, Herts, is this inscription - 

“HS. EL 
Jouannes Savacg, S.T.P, 
hujusce Parochie per 39 annos Rector non indignissimus : 
qui domi male habitus oar 
ad exteras regiones annis plus octo sponte exulavit ; 
unde tot& fere Europe perillustratA reversus, 

Edes rectorias in formam angustiorem extruxit ie 
aream, hortos, horrea, ampliavit, decoravit: 
Templum etiam hoe Deo sacrum, 

. Si vires illi suffecerint, aliquando exornaturus. 
Obiit 24° die Martii, anno salutis MDCCXLVII, 
et hance sibi epigraphem vivus designavit.” 

P. 146. “ The title of the book here mentioned, which is in- 
deed ‘a neat edition,’ is “Arturi Jonstoni Psajini. Davidici, 
juxta Londini, apud W. Innys, D. Browne, & Paul. Vail- 
lant, Bibliop. ‘Typis Gul. Bowyer.” J. Brown. 

P. 18%. The fact relative: to “Julian” would be more intelli- 
gible if the note on it were transferred to p. 218, 3 

P. 192, note, 1. 3, the reference should be. “ Vol. IE. No.3." 

P. 197.  Thomas-Abdy Rutherforth sueceeded to-the estate 
of Sir Anthony-‘Thomas Abdy, bart. but not te the title. Mr. 
Hayes, whose daughter he married, was of Holyport in Bray in 
Berks, a Welsh Judge.” J. Browy. 9 =: 

P. 201. ‘Thomas Mulso, esq. eldest son of an antient family at 
Twywell in Northamptonshire, inherited a smail paternal estate, 
but was himself brought up to the Law, and acted for many 
years as Secretary to his uncle Dr. Jobn Thomas, Bishop of 
Winchester, and as a Commissioner of Bankruptcies ; engage- 
ments which prevented the tedium generally occasioned bya 
want of regular employment, at the same time that they were 
not inconsistent with leisure and the easy enjoyment of lite, 
Mr. Mulso lived amonoest a pretty larcvre circle af fetemde hewn, 
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he was equally respected and beloved. His judgment was sound, 
his taste elegant, his heart affectionate, and his mind imbued 
with the purest sentiments of virtue. He possessed a vein of 
humour ever chastened by «delicacy and politeness; for, in his 
manners, which were remarkably gentle, he had all the urbanity 
of the true gentleman in the best sense of that appellation. He 
was a inan of great liberality'and candour; nor had he any ex- 
clusive attachments to any sect or party. He was, above all, ~ 
remarkable for the unvarying sweetness and equanimity of his 
temper, in which he had the rare felicity of possessing as a gift 
what others were obliged to labour after as a virtue. Mr.Mulso 
was always fond of polite literature; and in 1768 gave to the 
world a Novel, intituled “Sempronius, or the Man of Fashion; 
and Sophronius, or the CountryGentleman ; in‘Three Dialogues ;" 
which was very well recvived by the publick, It is grave and 
pathetic; nor is it recommended only by sentiments of virtue 
slightly interwoven in the piece; for, to recommend virtue is the 
sole and entire aim of the.work; and the death-bed, particularly, 
of the vicious character of the piece is drawn in colours that have 
most probably touched the heart of many an ingenuous youth. 
Mr. Mulso also possessed an easy vein of poetry; but his perform- 
ances in this way went no farther than the circle of his friends. 
So temperately did he use life, and so gradually and evenly did 
the whole man seem to wear away together, that his friends, 
who watched his declining years with a tender solicitude, had 
flattered themselves he would be spared the agonies of a painful 
exit out of life, and enjoy that euthanasia which is the sole re- 
maining wish of advanced age. It did not prove so; the last 
weeks of his life were tried with sharp pain, from the sudden 
and rapid accretion of a stone in his bladder, which he bore 
with firmness, conscious of his situation, and as not wanting 
those principles which might enable him to meet death with a 
manly composure. He died, in Charlotte-street; Bedford-square, 
Feb. 7, 1799. He was brother to the justly-respected Mrs. 
Chapone, and to Mr. Mulso, Prehendary of Winchester; and 
married the sister of General Prescott, a Jady as eminently cal- 
culated to inspire, as her husband was to feel, the delicacy of 
that attachment which was only interrupted by his death. 
P.205. Epitaph in the Chancel at Aldham, Essex: 
«*Pritipro Morant, A.M. hujus Ecclesiae Rectori, 
Vir Fruit eximia simplicitate, et moribus plané antiquis : 
bonorum studiosus, omnibus benevolens: 
eruditione denique multiplici repletus. 
Gentium origines, agrorum limites, in hac Provincia, 
feliciter investigavit. 
Ad vites Britanorum insignium illustrandas 
quamplurimdm contulit. 
His stupus 
& primA juventute usque ad mortem totum se dedit : 
nec.ostentandi gratia, sed quod reipublice prodesset. _ 
iit 
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Obiit Nov'bris Q5te, A.D. 1770, ext. 70. 
Et Anna, Uxori ejus, Matronorum decori, 
ex antiquis familiis Srssnine et Crerrrzup oriunde. 
Ob. Jul. 2ome, A. D, 1767, xt. 69. 
Ortimis Parentrats 
Tho. et Anna-Maria Astle posuerunt.” 

P. 229, note, 1.2, r. “two sheets a week.” 

P. 252, note, 1. 24, r, “ Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer (Master 
of the Ceremonies at Court) at Rousham" in Oxfordshire. 

P. 254, 1. ult. strike out all the words after « Bath.” 

P. 268, note, t. 33, r. “the Sermons ;” and 1.36, “1 have had.” 

P. 280. The Right Hon. Edward Weston, son of Dr. Stephen 
Weston, Bishop of Exeter, was born and educated at Eton; 
admitted at King's College, Cambridge, 1719; B.A. 1723 5; 
M. A. 1727. He was Secretary to Lord Townshend at Hanover 
during the King’s residence there in 1729 ; and continued 
Several years in the office of Lord Harrington, as his Secretary, 
He was also Transmittcr of the State Papers, and one of the 
Clerks of the Signet. In 17-41 he was appointed Gazetteer ; in 
1746 was Secretary to Lord Harrington, Lord Licutenant of 
Ireland, and became a Privy Counsellor of that Kingdom. In 
1753 he published a Pamphict on the Jew Bill; in 1755, “ The 
Country Gentleman's Advice 10 his Son, on his coming of Age in 
1755, with regard to his political Conduct ; shewing, amongst 
other Things, the Folly and pernicious Consequences of all 
Party Clubs ;" and in 1756, “A Letter to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of London,” on the Earthquake at Lisbon, and 
the Character of the Times. ‘Io which is annexed, a Fourth 
Edition of “The Country Gentleman's Advice to his Neighbours." 
Though a Layman, he published « Family Discourses, by a Coun- 
try Genileman ;" republished in 1776 by his son Charles, under 
the title of « Family Discourses, by the late Right Honourable 
Edward Weston ;"— “a name,’ we arc properly told, fe very 
eminently distinguished for abilities and virtue; and most highly 
honoured, throughout the whole course of life, by the friendship 
and esteem of the best and greatest men of his time 3 particularly 
by the late most worthy Prelate (Bp. Trevor], to whom they were 
at first inscribed; and under which most respectable sanction 
they are again offered by the Editor to the World, Happy is he 
in the opportunity, which now presents itself, of testifying his 
Jove and veneratian for the memory of one of the best of Parents 
and of Men; and of expressing his reverence of the Virtues, his 
gratitude for the patronage, and his deep sense of the honour 
and Tong-continued favour and countenance, of Bishop Trever. 
(Dee. 13, 1775.)" He had two sons, Charles and Stephen. 

Ibid. The Rev. Chartes Weston was of Christ Church, Oxferd ; 
M.A. 1755, He was Rector of Therfield, Herts, in the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's; had the Prebend of New- 
ington, in that Cathedral, t763, and a Prebend in the Uathedrai 
of Lineoln. In 1764 he obtained the sieth Prehand af Pichene 
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which he exchanged for the sixth in 1768; and in 1792 (on 
the death of Dr. Dickens) succeeded to the eleventh or golden 
Prebend. He died in October 1801, having never published any 
thing, I believe, but two single Sermons, — Of his very leamed 
Brother, see vol. VII. p. 149. 

P. 282, 1.1. The second name should be Huband. 

P. 285. Mr. William Riley was Singjng-master to most of the 
Charity Schools in and about the Cities of Londen and West- 
minster, the Borough of Southwark, and parts adjacent. He 
had for many years conducted the singing at their anniversary 
meetings at Christ Church, as also the three last years that the 
said anniversary had been held in St. Paul's Cathedral, much to 
the satisfaction of the Trustees, and for which, on the loth of 
June, 1784, he received their public thanks at the London 
‘Tavern. He died at his house in Little James-street, Bedford- 
row, June 22, 1784. 

P. 286, note, 1. 25, for is," r. “are.” 

P. 327. note, 1. 21, for “ Dr. H.” r. «Mr. H.” 

P. 328, note, 1.19, for “now,” r. “the second.” 

P. 334. “I happen to possess a Collection of ‘Poems, by 
Robert Lloyd, M.A. Printed for the Author, by Dryden Leach, 
and sold by IT’, Davies, 1762.’ It is pompously printed in quarto, 
277 pages, with a very handsome List of Subscribers, which fills 
12 pages; and on the bottom of the title-page is written, ina 
strong black hand, like the signature of an Editor to authenti- 
cate a publication, ‘ Patience Churchill, 1762. I know nothing 
of the history of the publication, not having been originally a 
subscriber.” J. Brown. 

P, 332. Robert Palmer, esq. was principal agent to the Duke 
of Bedford; which office he lived to improve to a very consi- 
derable amount, and maintained an universally good character, 
He purchased of the late Lord Masham, who died in 1776, the 
reversion of the manor of Otes, in Laver parish, Essex, which 
he left to the eldest of his two sons, He is supposed to have diet 
possessed of 40001. a year freehold, and at least 60,0001. in 
mortgages and in the stocks. At the anniversary dinner at Bed- 
ford-house in 1786 he was in higher spirits than he had appeared 
for some years. After he retired, he was taken ill; was soon 
speechless, and continued so till his dissolution, which happened, 
at his house in Great. Russel-street, Bloomsbury, Jan.21, 1787. 

P. 333. On an elegant monument of white marble in Isleworth 
Chareh is a bust by Nollekens, and this inscription: 

«Near this place are deposited the remains of 
Grorce Keate, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
and one of the Benchers of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
. born Nov. 30, 1730, deceased June 28, 1797. 
His literary compositions, both verse and prose, 
give evidence of his genius ; 
while warin regard and fond remembrance are 

Friendship's eager testimonies to the qualities of his aa 

hie 
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The elegant Historian of pure and simple manners, 
his own resembled those which he described, 

The ingenious Author of works of fancy, gay, sentimental, tender, 
his imagination in its freest sallies paid respect to those decorums, 
the sense of which was ever conspicuous in his private life. 
The tribute may be vain, which thus Affection pays his memory, 
and vain the marble monument which would perpetuate his fame; 
at least, they mark the spot made sacred by a husband's dust, 
where widow’d love, 
when it pleases Heaven to dry its sorrows, is anxious to repose. 
To these revered ashes have accordingly been added 
those of Jane-Caruanine Keats, his relict, 
who dicd 18 March, 1800, aged 70; 
whose endearing virtues, which graced and adorned her own life, 
had, as he attests in his will, spread unceasing happiness 
and sunshine over his." 

P. 341. David Ruhnkenius, principal Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, and for 41 years Professor of Latin Literature, 
Eloquence, and History, died there, May 6, 1798. Of his two 
celebrated ‘‘Epistole Critice in Homeridarum Hymnos, He- 
siodum, Callimachum, et Apollonium Rhodium,” the first ap- 
peared in 1749, and the second in 1781. His Inaugural Dis- 
sertation on taking possession of his chair, in 1757, had for its 
title, “De Grecia Artium ac Dectrinarum inventrice." Before 
this, he had published, {in 1754, at Leyden, in octavo, “Timzi 
Sophiste Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum." The work by which 
his reputation has been the most extended, his “Homeri 
Hymnus in Cererem,” appeared in 1782, He left behind him 
an infirm widow and two daughters, one of whom was blind. 

P. 345, Add the following “tribute to the memory of a great: 
Scholar,” by the Rev. Stephen Weston : 

“In Mortem Tovurr. 
O subtile caput, vastumque o mentis acumen! 
Ipse extinete jaces, Toupie, docte jaces ; 
Difficiles tentasse locos tibi profuit, atque 
Suave poetarum fortiter omnigendm 
Emendasse melos morituro: nam tibi honores, 
Nam tibi divitias pagina Greca tulit. 
Viventi arrisit decus et fortuna, nec ossa 
Morte ignominiam non memorata gemunt. 
Premia tu, Graca edendo, pretiosa reportas, 
Greca patrocinio digna, Catulle, tuo. 
Commissosque olim Zoliis pudibunda calores 
Lesbiacos fidibus dat Rhedycina tuis. 
Pulchrior atque iterum ad prelum mittetur Alexis, 
Nullus et in toto corpore nevus erit.”* . 

P. 347. Mrs. Brouke was buried at Sleaford, without any 
Epiraph; but the fullowing Memorials in that Church were 
writen by that elegant Lady, the first of them for her Uncle, 
the segond for her Father : 

1 * Near 
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1. Near this place lie the remains of Ricnarp Moore, Gent. 
late of Castor in the Countv of Northampton, 
second son of the Rev. William Moore, M.A. | 
Rector of Carlton Serope in this County, 
by his second wife, daughter of Edward Secker, Gent. of Grantham. 
Joining application to integrity, 
he considerably improved his‘parental fortune 
by those commercial pursuits so justly honoured in a free state. 
He died May 14, 1771, aged 46. 
His widow, Anne Moore, 
erected this marble as a memorial of his merit and her affection, 
Also of Mrs. Anne Moons, relict of the above Mr. Moore, 
who died Oct. 20, 1775, in the 78th year of her age.” 
2.“ Sacred to the memory of Epwarp: Moore, Esq. ~ 
eldest son of the' Rev. William Moore, of Carlton Scroop, in this 
County, by his second marriage with 
Jane daughter of Edward Secker, Esq. of Grantham, 
‘Esteemed and beloved throngh life 
for every moral, ‘social, and Christian virtue, 
he exchanged this transitory state for a better, 
Ang. 18, 1784, aged 76 years. td 
His affectionate sister, Elizabeth Lomax, erected this monument 
to the memory of a Brother, not more endeared to her by the “ 
ties of blood than by those of esteem and friendship.” 

P. 364. “January 15, 1558-9. was the Coronation Day of Qu. 
Elizabeth. It is certain that the word Inauguration may with 
great propriety be applied to that ceremony; but in Engiish it is 
commonly considered as synonymous with the Accession ; and, as 
‘pears repeatedly in this very page, the word Coronation, and 
that only, is the word used to designate that ceremony." J. Brown. 

P. 368, ‘Dr. George Markham, ‘Dean of York, is not the 
Archbishop’s eldest son. The eldest is William, formerly in the 
East Indies under Mr. Hastings: He was the person who seized 
Cheyt Sing at Benares.” W. Vincent. — P. 383, f. 12, r. “30th.” 

P. 420, “ Dr. Lowth never was Bishop of Limerick ; accepting 
a Stall in Durham, and Sedgfield, a-Living in that Diocese, in 
preference.” E. J. 

P. 421, b 15—20. Lord: Mansfield, who, in common with 
every scholar, much admired this beautiful Epitaph, was of 
opinion that it would have been still stronger had it concluded 
with the fourth line. 2 

P, 422. The following Epitaph was proposed for Bp. Lowth: 

«If learning, genius, manners void of guile, 

The Schoolman's labour, and the Christian's toil ; 
Tf brightest parts devoted but to good, 
A soul which every selfish view withstood ; 
If heavenly Charity’s most winning charms, 
And boundless love, with ever-outstretch’d arms ; 
If all the tender and domestic train 
Of private virtues, such as grace the plain ; 
Vor. 1X. KEK tia 
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If God's Vicegerent, acting on that plan 

Which most endears man’s dignity to man, 

E’er won thy heart ;—Lowrn’s sacred shrine survey, 
And with a weeping World thy tearful tribute pay.” Cxro. 

P. 435. Dr. Owen’s Father died at the age of 100; and the 
Son, from his athletic form (if we may judge from the Portrait 
taken of him at the period of life when he practised Physick), 
seemed to have a probable chance for an equally long duration 
of life; but the res angusta domi, affecting his naturally chearful 
spirits, might probably have accelerated his dissolution. 

P. 439, note, 1, 10, for “accused by,” r. “ accursed for.” 

Pp. 439—441. “To the Works of Archdeacon Dodwell might 
(perhaps should) be added his posthumous Tract on the Athana- 
sian Creed, a small duodecimo volume, published perhaps ten 
years ago, chiefly at the suggestion of Dr. Loveday. It was 
delivered in a Series of Charges at his Visitations as Archdeacon 
of Salisbury. ‘The latter part I myself heard the venerable Au- 
thor deliver at a Visitation at Abingdon, about the year 1778, 
when 1 hada curacy near Abingdon. The worthy Archdeacor 
was very pleasing, communicative, and interesting in his conver- 
sation after dinner, detailing anecdotes of persons whom he had 
known who were elected Demies of Magdalen at the same time 
with Addison: when, I think, he said there were fourteen va- 
cancies (far more than usually happen); and I think Sacheverell 
was one of the fourteen who were elected; but I do not recol- 
lect that he spoke of him in particular.” R. C. 

P. 441, Sir Daniel Wray never was Sheriff of London. 

P. 443, 1.20, for ovsSec," ¥. % cuvbeosws,” 

P. 454, note, 1. 29, r. ‘ Feb. 28." 

P. 469, note, 1. 15, for “defluxit,” 1, “distinxit.” 

P. 470, 1. 23, r. “anno 1755." 

P. 472. “It is stated that Mr. Carte had a controversy, re- 
specting the King’s share in the Irish Massacre, with ‘ Mr. 
(afterwards the celebrated Dr.) Chandler.’ Now the fact is, 
that it was with the Father of Dr. Chandler that Mr. Carte had 
the controversy alluded to; viz. Mr. Henry Chandler, who was 
one of my predecessors as Minister of the Congregation of Pres- 
byterian Dissenters in this city [Bath]. He was a worthy, sen- 
sible man. Some account of him js to be found in Dr. Chandler's 
article in the Biographia ; but a fuller account is given of him 
in one of the volumes of the Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine, I 
find this mention of the Chandlers in a small Collection of un- 
published Letters of Archbishop Secker, written to a near Rela- 
tion, while he was a young man: ‘ Mr. Chandler's Son, of the 
Bath, who has lodged with me these four months, has got a 
place of 70l, a year, and is to leave us next week; as I would do 
the town (he continues) if it was not chiefly for one reason — 
[have a good opportunity of studying Natural Philosophy, and 
particularly Anatomy, this Winter, which I know not whether 1 
shall ever meet with again, and therefore would willingly im- 

prove 
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prove now. London, July 26, 1716. — Wriling from Paris, 19 
July 1719, he mentions his intention of spending another Win- 
ter there; informs his Correspondent of some civilities he had 
received from Lord Huntingdon, whom he had known at Bux- 
ton; and assigns as a reason for not visiting earlier, that he had 
had the company of Mr. John Bowes (afterwards, I believe, the 
Trish Chancellor of that name], who was come to Paris to see if 
exercise and diversions would carry off an intermitting fever, 
with great depression of spirits, under which he was suffering. 
He (2, e. Mr. Bowes) was at Bath this Spring (where, by-the-bye, 
Mr. Chandler is dead), and fell into acquaintance,” &c.—These 
Letters of Sccker’s, twenty-two in number, besides some writ- 
ten at a later period of his life, shew him to have been a lively, 
ingenious, sensible young man, and entertaining correspondent, 
As they are, in every point of view, creditable to his memory, 
they may possibly, at some future time, be given to the Pub- 
lick.” J. Hunver. 

P. 476, “T never met with any body but Mr, Thomas Carte 
who talked of Inapartiality and Mr. Thomas Carte in the same 
breath. But, waving that question, I cannot help asking, If 
the Irish Rebellion, and all the mischiefs of that period, are to 
be attributed to Commissions and Powers forged by the soi- 
disant Earl of Glamorgan, what pretence is there for laying all 
the load and odium thereof upon the Parliament?” J. Brown, 

P. £13, “ Cistern Jernegan dies] 8 Octuber 1761." J. Brown, 

P. 537. Henry Heaton, a native of Doncaster, was admitted 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1730; and became Fellow 
and ‘Tutor of that College ; B.A. 17743; M.A. 1777; B. D. 1796; 
Domestic Chaplain to Archbishop Herring, who collated him in 
1752 to the Vicarayes of Boughton under Blean and Herne-hill, 
Kent; to the Mastership of Eastbridge Hospital in 1753; and 
to the Rectory of Ivechurech in 1754, when he quitted Herne- 
hill. He was presented in 1757 to the First Stall in the Cathe- 
dra] of Ely (being an Option) by the Arcubishop’s Executors. 
From 1757, the year in which the Archbishop died, Mr. Heaton 
resided chiefly at Boughton; where he died July 7, 1777, and 
was, by his own desire, buried in that parish church, where a 
mural monument is thus inscribed: “ Near this place lie the 
Remains of the Rev. Henry Hearow, B.D. late Prebendary of 
Ely, Master of Eastbridge Hospital in the City of Canterbury, 
Rector of Ivechurch, and Vicar of this Parish. He was a great 
example as well as an adiirer of the antient simplicity of man- 
ners, which he thought had been unhappily exchanged for the 
vicious refinements of the present age. He was a liberal bene- 
factor to the poor and distressed; and, being attentive only to 
the sincere discharge of the duties of Christianity, he sought not 
the praise of man; and as he was good himself, not from osten- 
tation but religion, so he censured not the failings of others, 
but beheld them with compassion. Actuated by this spirit of 
universal charity, he died, as he lived, in peace with all the 
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P. 548, Lult. The Rector of Stisted was son of Mr. Samuel 
Jackson, of Namptwich in Cheshire, of a respectable antient 
Shropshire family. He was educated at Audlem School in Che- 
shire; removed to Brazenose College, Oxford, of which he was a 
Fellow about ten years, and collated to Stisted by Archbishop 
Potter, Oct. 4, 1742. His first wife, hy whom he had no issue, 
was the daughter of William Wickeham, esq. of Gazington, co. 
Oxford. Her two nieces, the representatives of their family, are 
married to the second and fourth sons of William Drake, esq. of 
Amersham, Bucks. His second wife was the eldest daughter of 
John Biencowe, esq. of Marston, co. Northampton. This pious, 
learned, and benevolent Divine died March 10, 1792, in the 
84th year of his age, and the 50th year of a constant residence 
and minute attention to every duty of his charge. During the 
last 30 years a palsy, gradually creeping over his whole frame, 
deprived him of every power, except the faculties of a mind na- 
turally most penetrating, and improved by the purest science 
His own tenderness as a husband, father, friend, and master, 
was so gratefully felt and dutifully returned by all his relatives 
and dependents, in their watchful relief of his infirmities, as, 
under the Divine Providence, to be the probable means of his 
continuing among his parishioners to so late a period, an ex- 
ample of the warmest piety, the firmest patience, and humblest 
resignation, and of extending to them a charity that knew no 
bounds but in the degrees of misery meriting relicf. By a second 
marriage he left (wo sons, the elder of whom, on his unele’s 
death, inherited the property of that family; assumed the name 
and arts of Blencowe; married his first cousin, Miss Bree; and 
had by her, some time since deceased, a numerous family. He- 
was afterwards married to Miss Biker. ‘I'he younger son, who 
married Mary sccond daughter of Dr, Wakcham, Dean of Bock- 
ing, purchased, for his residence, Duton-hill, in Easton, near 
Dunmow, Essex. 

P. 553. John Ryland, esq. was born in London; but spent 
the very early part. of his Jife at Stratford-upon-Avon; from 
which circumstance he used sometimes to call himself a War- 
wickshire man, and, at one period of his life, possessed some 
landed property there. He was originally bred to the Law, but 
most probably quitted that profession early in life, as he was 
engaged in a West-India connexion for many years with Ed- 
ward Clerk Parish, esq. and afterwards with John Bond, esq. 
in Crutched-friers. Mr, Ryland was a very early associate of 
Dr. Johnson, and also of Dr. Hawkesworth, whuse sister he 
married, and with whom much of his younger life was spent. 
From his connexion with that gentleman he was a contributor 
to the Gentleman's Magazine; and, during Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
occasional absence from London, conducted the Keview de- 
partment in it for a short period. He was a good scholar, 
and expressed himeelf, both in writing and speaking, in a 
peculiarly elegant and forcible manner. From long habits of 
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intimacy he occasionally caught the expressions of his friends 
Johnson and Hawkesworth; but his mode of thinking was his 
own. Ina public view, he was lost as a man of business, for 
the labour and detail of which he was not adapted, and would 
have appeared ta incomparably greater advantage in some of 
the learned professions. But his strict integrity and sedulous 
attention tu the interests of those for whom he was concerned 
rendered him hizhlv esteemed and valued by all his mercantile 
connexions. His long life, great part of which was spent 
amongst men of genius, created a fund of anecdote, which he 
was fond of communicating, in the must pleasing manner, to 
the various circles of his friends and acquaintance. When the 
Club at the tssex Head was established for the solace of Dr. 
Johnson's leisure hours, Mr. Ryland became a member. He 
ed Dr. Johnson during his last illness; favoured 
me with several of the particulars in the article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. LUV. p.957, which records the great Philo- 
loger’s death; and was one of the friends who attended the fu- 
neral. Perhaps no man was more acquainted with Dr. Johnson's 
character, or better qualified to delineate it.—Mr. Ryland was a 
staunch Whig of the Old School; the principles which estab- 
lished the present Family on the Throne he never ceased to 
defend; at the same time that he had an utter abhorrence of 
that detestable system of pretended Liberty and Equality which 
desolated a large part of Europe, Such is the change of mane 
ners, that, whilst his friend Samuel Johnson used to call him a 
Republican and a Roundhead, others, of bis modern acquaint- 
ance, were equally vociferous in condemning his principles, as 
tending to what they called Despotism and Arbitrary Power; 
himself, truly consistent, maintained those sentiments of attache 
ment to the Constitution, which, under the then circumstances of 
the times, it was peculiarly necessary to manifest. My. Ryland’s 
experience in political matters (having always taken an uctive 
part in public business) enabled him to adduce many instances, 
in support of tis arguments, which were incontrovertible. Being 
a zealous friend of Elizabeth Canning *, whuse cause he espoused 
in consequence of a laborious investigation of her case, he never 
ceased to condemif that deviation from the principles of criminal 
justice, the discharge of a Jury, leaving them to mix with the 
publick at large; which, in her case, he said, gave a turn to the 
cause it never recovered. It may be remembered, in his evi- 
dence (more than 30 years since) on the trial of Lee (a former 
clerk of his own) for forgery, he bore his testimony against 
Disputing-clubs, which have since, in a political view, come 
under the cognizance of the Legislature, and which, he main- 
tained, were the source of ruin to many a young mind, Dr, 
Hawkesworth expresses sentiments adverse to them in a most 
admirable paper in “‘ The Adventurer,” the history of an Attor- 

* Of ancuther warm friend of Canning, John Cole, who died Dee, 19, 
1795, in the service of the City of London, see Gent. Mag. LX VII. 1039 
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ney’s Clerk, which, Mr. Ryland asserted, was drawn from real 
life. —Mr. Ryland was a Dissenter, but, as he always expressed 
himself, of a peculiar kind, not being connected with any ‘par- 
ticular society. He was firmly attached to those doctrines which 
were maintained by the Reformers, and make the basis on 
which the Church of England is established, and which were 
also asserted by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster; of 
course, he was a Dissenter rather from the discipline than the 
doctrines of the Established Church. He was, in his manners 
and habits, truly devout, constant in his attendance on public 
worship whilst his health would permit, keeping in prospect 
that “view which should always predominate in our lives, and 
which alone can afford us comfort when we die."— Mr. Ryland 
died, of a gradual decline, June 24, 1798, at the age of 81. 
He was the last surviving member of a Society called «The 
Rambler Club,” which was formed in the Winter of 1749, and 
met weekly at Horseman's, the King’s Head, a famous beef- 
steak-house, in Ivy-lane; a set of Literati, who were the orna- 
ments and instructors of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and of whom it may be truly said their labours were never 
prostituted in the service of Vice and Immorality. Of this So- 
ciety the four remaining in 1783, who had then’a few meetings 
to recollect old times, were, Dr. Johnson, Sir John Hawkins, 
Mr. John Payne (then Accountant-general of the Bank of Eng- 
land), and Mr. Ryland. ‘The Club originally consisted of ten 
membcrs ; and the other six were, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Salter, 
(father of the Master of the Charter-house); Dr. Hawkesworth; 
Mr. Samuel Dyer (a learned young man, intended for the Di 
senting Ministry); Dr. William M‘Ghie, a Scots Physician ; 
Dr. Edward Barker, a young Physician; and Dr. Richard 
Barker, another young Physician.—It is remarkable that Mr. 
Ryland chould no where have been noticed in Mr. Boswell's 
cummunicative Life of Dr. Johnson; and that the Tvy-lane 
Club is scarcely mentioned, and the names of only three ‘of its 
members ; and it is the more remarkable, as Sir John Hawkins 
and Mr. Murphy have both enlarged on that subject. 

P. 553. Mr. Cruikshank was born in 1745 at Edinburgh, 
where his Father was Examiner in the Excise-office ; and had 
him christened Hilliam-Cumberland, in compliment to the Hero 
of Culloden ; but the latter natne Mr. Cruikshank seldom used. 
The earlier part of his life was spent in Scotland ; and at the 
age of 14 he went to Edinburgh, with a view of studying Divi- 
nity. Feeling, however, a strong propensity for Anatomy and 
Physick, he studied those sciences with great assiduity for eight 
years at Glesgow. In 1771 he came to London; and, by the 
recommendation of Dr. David Pitcaim, was appointed Librarian 
to Dr. William Hunter, who had applied to the Professors of Glas- 
gow for a young man of talents to succeed Mr. Hewson; and this 
connexion was the principal means of raising Mr. Cruikshank to 
that conspicuous situation which he afterwards so well merited. 

nT. 
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During the life of Dr. Hunter, Mr. Cruikshank became suc- 
cessively his pupil, anatomical assistant, and partner in Ana- 
tomy; and on the death of that celebrated man, Mr. Cruikshank 
and Dr. Baillie received an address from a large proportion of 
Dr. Hunter's Students, full of affection and esteem; which in- 
duced them to continue in Windmilt-street the superintendance 
of that Anatomical School which has produced so many excellent 
scholars. Mr. Cruikshank, besides supporting with great repu- 
tation ‘his share in this undertaking, made himself known to the 
world by some excellent publications, which have insured to him 
a high character, as a perfect Anatomist, and a very acute and, 
ingenious Physiologist. In 1786 he published his principal 
work, the “Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels in the Human 
Body,” in which he not only demonstrated in the clearest man- 
ner the structure and situation of these vessels, but collected 
under one point of view, and enriched with many valuable ob- 
servations, all that was known concerning this important system 
in the human body. Besides this work, the merit of which has 
been fully acknowledged by translations into foreign languages, 
he wrote a paper, intituled, “Experiments on the Nerves of 
Living Animals,” in which is shewn the important fact of the 
xegeneration of nerves, after portions of them have been cut 
out; illustrated by actual experiments on animals. This paper 
was read before the Royal Society, but not printed at the time, 
owing, as was said, to the interference of Sir John Pringle, who 
conceived that it controverted some of the opinions of Haller, his 
intimate friend, It appeared, however, in the ‘* Transactions” 
for 1794. In 1779 he made several experiments on the subject of 
“Tnsensible Perspiration,"which were added to the early editions 
of his work on the “Absorbent Vessels ;” and were collected and 
published in a separate pamphlet in 1795. in 1797, the year 
in which he was elected F.R.S. he published an “ Account of Ap- 
pearances in the Ovaria of Rabbits, in different Stages of Preg- 
nancy ;" but his fame rests upon, and is best supported by, his 
«« Anatomy of the Absorbents,” which continues to be considered 
as the most correct and valuable work on the subject now ex- 
tant. Mr, Cruikshank was not without some share of personal 
as well as intellectual vanity; but be had a generous and 
sympathetic héart ; literally “‘ went about doing good;” and was 
one of those liberal medical gentlemen whom I had frequently 
the satisfaction of meeting as friendly attendants on Dr. Johnson 
in his last illness. Mr. Cruikshank’s death was occasioned by a 
disorder the fatal consequences of which bad been predicted by 
one of his Pupils about 16 years beforc that event. He used at 
certain times to complain of an acute pain in the apex of his 
head; and his Pupil gave it as his opinion that the pain arose 
from extravasated blood, which was settled upon the sensorium ; 
and that, as no relief could be given without the greatest care in 
point of regimen, it would increase, till it was too heavy for 
the tender nerves or organs of the medulla oblongata to bear; 
of course, it wou'd occasion a rupture, and end in dissolution. 
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When Mr. Cruikshank found Hunself in most excruciating pain, 
he sent frr this gentleman, and every assistance was given; but 
the seat of the complaint, being directly under the pia mater, 
could not be touched. In this situation he breathed his last, 
July 27, 1800. The pericranium Leing afterwards opened, a 
quantity of extravasated blood was found upon the sensorium, 
some of the tender vessels of which were ruptured 

P. 553, For “ Bowles,” r. Rev. John Bowle.” See vol. IIT. 
p. 183, 

Ibid. Dr. Scott was the present very eminent Civilian, the 
Right Hon. Sir William Scott, Knight, M. P. for the University 
of Oxford, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, &c. &e. 

P. 569. The following particulars are so honourable to the 
memory of a truly good man, that [ transcribe them in the words 
of a worthy Correspondent at Acton in 1788:—“ It is recorded 
of that eminent Lawyer, Philosopher, and Divine, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
that during many years, more than thirty, as nearly as can be 
recollected, he omitted no opportunity of going to his Parish 
Church on the Lord’s-day, and joining in public worship ; and 
that, after the sacred service, retiring int~ his closet, he wrote 
those ‘ Contemplations on Texts of Scripture” which have been 
published. Some may think it strange, and that the gentleman 
stooped too low, or demeaned himself, in previously accepting 
a commission from the hypocritical and horrid man of Hunt- 
ingdon, to be a Judge of or in the Court of Common Pleas. 
Yet, on account of his great abilities and well-known integrity 
in other respects, he was promoted to the highest place in the 
other Court, after the Restoration of the Constitution in Church 
and State, which 1s still memorable and praise-worthy, as the 
murder of the Royal Saint is stiil shocking and deplorable ; so 
that Acts of Parliament, enjoining the 30th of January to be 
observed as a Fast, and the 29th of May as a Festival, should 
be more carefully and conscientiously obeyed than usual. May 
these Acts never be repealed, to the dissatisfaction of true 
Churchmen and loyal Subjects, and to the encouragement and 
triumph of Fanaticks and Republicans! — Sir Matthew Hale 
constantly declined, as persons of the best quality now duly de- 
cline, the absurdity or troublesome vanity of drinking healths, 
uncommonly prevalent, and productive of pernicious intem~ 
perance, immediately after, and on account ef, the Restoratio: 
which abuse gave occasion for an extraordinary Proclamation, 
Jong sought for, and at last found in a large Collection of old 
Proclamations which once belonged to the zealous promoter of 
“the necessary Revolution, the first Lord Somers.—Sir Matihew, 
when a young man, seeing an alarming instance of the dire 
effects of drinking excessively, vowed never to countenance such 
excess, nor to drink a hualth so long as he lived; temptations 
were resisted, and the vow was prudently and bravely observed 
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a veneration for, as to walk here [to Acton] from Yorkshire to 
see, the jlouse of the Lord Chief Justice, situated verv near the 
Church, and, with a fruitful field, grove, and garden, surrounded 
by « remarkably high, deeply-founded, and long-extended wall. 
How wonderfully attractive to this village was that veneration ! 
Being accidentally met in Church-field by, civilly invited to the 
house of, and to rest on the foliowing night with, the late Major 
Lamb, of East Acton, the grateful and modest Pilgrim returned 
thanks for, but <ieclined acceptance of, the civility; saying, 
*¥ cxn easily and immediately walk back to town, for I am but 
fourseore years old’ Mr. Lamb perceived that the Stranger 
knew where to tind some secret places in Sir Matthew Hale’s 
house, which people living in it were unacquainted with, How 
or where he got intelligence of such a thing is unaccountable ; 
vet the Yvaveller was ignorant, and had a great curiosity to 
learn. were Sir Matthew was buried. The Writer of this article 
would have heen glad (buat dislikes the iupropriety, however 
modish, of saying happy) to see and inform him. In that ea:e, 
it is not unlikelv that the Pilgrim's progrese would have been 
farther, even to Alderly, near Wootton Underedge, Gloucester- 
shire; for, in the chureh-yard of the former parish, the Chief 
Justive ordered his interment, shewing a proper disapprobation 
of a church-defiling custom, like many Bishops of London bu- 
ried in the cherch-yard at Fulham, ciz. Compton, Robinson, 
Gibson, Sherlock, Hayter, Osbaldiston, Terrick, and, lastly, 
the much-afflicted and lamented Lowth!” [to which may since 
be added Randolph *.] The Epitaph for Bishop Hayter was 
written by a late sociable and cominunicative neighbour, the 
Rev. Thomas Sandford, D. D. Rector of Hathereop, Gloucester- 
shire, and Proctor in Convocation for that Diocese, first cousin 
of his Lordship, and nephew of Mr. Jo Sanutord, Fellow of 
Baliol College, and called “the greatest Scholer in Europe.” A 
Friend was desired by the Ductor to go into Fulham Church- 
yard, and transcribe the Epitaph frou: the tomb for him, having 
a curiosity to know whether it was put down as he wrote it. 
Dr. Sandford said, that the following part of it was reflected 
on, as being ambiguous, viz. on Bishop Hayter’s translation from 
Norwich to London, “ the ern-ctatiors of him were great and 
general; but, such was the will of Gop, they were disappointed.” ° 
if Bp. Hayter bad lived longer, Dr. Sandford would have been 
presented to the valuable Rectory of Acton. 

Dr. Hayter, Subdean of York and Prebendary of Westminster, 
was in 1749 preferred to the See of Norwich; ‘and on the death 
of Bishcp Sherlock, in 1761, was translated to London, bat 
enjoyed his advancement a short time, as he died in the fol- 
lowing year, and was buried at Fulham. Bishop Hayter was a 
very worthy man ; had been Chaplain to Archbishop Blackburne, 

* Bishop Porteus died May 14, 1809, and was buried in Kent, ina 
Chapel of Ease which be had built in 1807 at Ide Hilt in the Parish 
of Sundridge. 
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who left him a large fortune. He was an Oxford man, but took 
his Doctor's degree at Cambridge, and died a bachelor. He had 
been Preceptor to the present King when Prince of Wales; but, 
on some falling-out of the Ministry, he and Lord Harcourt were 
laid aside, to the general dissatisfaction of the Nation. The 
disorder that killed him was the dropsy. 

His Epitaph is in the following words : 

“In this vault lie the remains of Tuomas Hayter, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of London; whose amiable character and conspi- 
cuous abilities raised him to the See of Norwich in the year 
1749, After having filled that See with dignity and reputation 
twelve years, he was, in October 1761, translated to London, 
where the expectations of him were general and great: but, 
such was the will of Gon, they were soon disappointed ; for he 
died, universally lamented, January 9, 1762, aged 59.” 

P. 580. Under one of the busts with which the Library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is decorated is, 

“Jacosus Junin, M.D. 
Jacosus Junin F, posurr.” 

P. 605. Honest John Carter, describing the Church of Tenby, 
in his “ Pursuits of Architectural Innovation, No. LXXII.” says, 
«‘ Before I leave the sacred edifice, let me do honour to the 
memory of a late Reverend Divine, to whose attention and pa- 
tronage I owe the first insight and encouragement to follow the 
study of Antiquity, by inserting an inscription from a neat mo- 
dern mural monument set up by him, my kind Patron, in this 
church, as a memorial of his Parents’ virtues and patriotism. 

«To the memory of Rocer Lort, Esq. 
youngest son of George Lort, of Pickeston, in this County, Esq. 
who, being Major of the Regiment of Loyal Welsh Fuztleers, 
was killed at the Battle of Fontenoy near Lisle, A.D. 1745, aged 51. 
During a long residence in this town, he discharged all the duties 
of a good Husband, Father, Master, Friend, and Magistrate ; 
and united in this character the various excellences of 
the Soldier, the Gentleman, and the Christian. 
Also to the memory of Anw his wife, 
only child of the Rev. Edward Jinkins, M. A. Vicar of Fareham 
in Hants, a pious, prudent, excellent woman, 
¢ who died A. D. 1767, aged 69. 
They had six Children, Michael, Roger, Ann, George, Edward, 
John ; of whom the only survivor in 1778, 
the Rev. Michael Lort, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College in 
. Cambridge, erected this monument.” 

P. 614. Elizabeth Countess of Marchmont was the daughter 
of Mr. Crompton, an eminent Silk-mercer of London, and second 
wife of Hume Campbell, Ear] of Marchmont; by whom, 1747, 
ahe had one son, Lord Polwarth, who married Amabell, eldest of 
the two daughters of the late Marchioness Grey, and was created 
Baron Hume in England, but died without issue in 1781. She 
survived her husband, who made so distinguished a figure in 
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the Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, little more than three 
years. The retirement in which they had for many years resided, 
at Hemel Hempstead, Herts, prevented their being missed by the 
very honourable circle in which they had formerly lived; but the 
loss of both was most severely felt by those who were relieved by 
their benevolence, and lamented by the few who shared their 
society. —The MSS. of Pope, the noble Earl, however unwilling 
he might be to undergo the trouble of revision and publication, 
had too much taste to destroy; and I am not without hope that 
his Friend and Executor, the Right Honourable George Rose, 
may even yet find leisure to give them to the Publick. 

The Ear! of Marchmont and his Lady, with several Relations 
of the Countess, are thus recorded on four mural tablets on the 
South outside of Hemel Hempstead Church : ‘ 

1. “Sera Partrince, died Feb. 25, 1685, aged $2. 
SetH Partrince his son died Oct. 23, 1700, aged 68. 
Sern Partrincs his grandson, Citizen and Goldsmith of 
London, died June 21, 1748, aged 73. 

Tuomas Parrrincs, of Picot's End, died Jan. 10,1753, aged 76.” 
2,“ Winpmitis Crompton, Esq. died 15 March, 1771, aged 70. 
Exizapertu his wife died 18 Sept. 1770, aged 70.” 

3. “Huon Earl of Marchmont, died 10 January, 1794, aged 86. 
Erizaseru Countess of Marchmont, daughter of Windmills 
and Elizabeth Crompton, died 11 Feb. 1797, aged 66.” 

4. “Anne Barker, daughter of Windmills and Elizabeth 
Crompton, died Feb. 18, 1800, aged 67.” 

P.619. The Rev. Henry Hubbard was born Feb. 5, 1707-8, at 
Ipswich, where his father was a Cabinet-maker. He was, first, 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge; B.A. there 1723; M. A. 1732; 
in which year he removed to Emanuel College; Senior Taxor ; 
took the degree of B.D. in 1739; in 1743 became Mathematical 
Tutor; Lady Margaret's Preacher in 1752; and Registrar of 
the University in 1758. March 21, 1775, he was unanimously 
elected to succeed Dr. Richardson as Master of Emanuel; but, 
he declining the honour, apologizing for his inability in a hand- 
some speech, the Fellows immediately elected the late worthy 
Dr. Farmer. After having been for several years senior Fellow 
of Emanuel, he died, full of years and honour, as appears by 
the following Epitaph in the Cloister of the College : 

«H.S. E. 
Henricus Husgarp, S.T. B, 
Aule Catharine primd Alumnus ; 
hujus Collegii dein Socius 46 @ 
Tutor strenuus et fidelis 35 U per 
Pro Dom. Margaret4 Concionator 21 (annos 
Academic Registrarius 20. 
His omnibus officiis ita perfunctus est 
ut nullum hujusce seculi viram 
aut vivum magis coluerit aut mortuum ‘defieverit Academia, 
Ohiir O2° Jannani. A. D. 1778. extat. 70.” 
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In Cole’s Alphabetical Collections for an Athene Cantabrigienses, 
vol. HI. opp. p. 150, are some particulars of Mr. Hubbard ; of 
which the first part is an Extract from Dr. King’s Pamphlet, 
intituled “A Key to the Fragment ;” chap. Vi. of which, “ Of 
Boy Harry,” Cole says relates to him. He seems to have been 
famous for putting in non placets to men’s degrees in the Senate 
House at Cambridge ; in so much that, being old and infirm, 
and having once gone to the Senate House for the purpose in 
a sedan-chair, either the Cambridge or Cole's joke was, that 
he would probably go out of the world with a non placet in his 
mouth, ‘as is natural to all men."”—The only publication which 
bears his name is, ‘A Sermon, preached before’ the Governora 
for the Relief of Clergymen’s Widows at Ipswich; 1 Kings iv. 1;” 
published in 1750, 4to. His Mathematical Lectures are pre- 
served in MS. having been bequeathed, with the rest of his 
Library, to Emanuel College, 

P. 658, Christopher Myers, esq. R. A. and Miniature-painter 
to his Majesty, died at Kew Green, in his 54th year, Jan. 10, 
1789. Such were his talents and virtues, that they rendered his 
death an irreparable loss to art, his family, and his numerous 
friends. On such an occasion the Lovers of Poetry and Painting 
may find a melancholy pleasure in reviewing the following elegant 
lines, which were addressed to him some years ago by Mr. Hayley: 

“ Though small its field, thy pencil may presume : 
To ask a wreath where flowers eternal bloom. 
As Nature's self, in all her pictures fair, 
Colours her insect works with nicest care, 
Nor better forms, to please the curious eye, 
The spotted leopard than the gilded fly ; 
So thy fine pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninjurd grace, 
And Portraits, true to Nature's larger line, 
Boast not an air more exquisite than thine. 
Soft Beauty's charras thy happiest works express, 
Beauty thy model and thy patroness, 
For her thy care has to perfection brought 
Th’ uncertain toil, with anxious trouble fraught ; 
Thy colour'd crystal, at her fond desire, 
Draws deathless lustre from the dangerous fire, 
And, pleas'd to gaze on its immortal charm, 
She binds thy bracelet on her snowy arm.” 
Essay on Painting, Ep. H. 

P. 660. Anthony Morris Storer, esq. of Devonshire-street, was 
a man whose singular felicity it was to excel in every thing he 
set his heart and hand to, and who deserved, in a certain de- 
gree, if any one ever did since the days of Crichton, the epithet 
of Admirable. He was the best dancer, the best skaiter, of his 
tine ; and beat all his competitors in gymnastic honours. He 


excelled too as a Musician, and a Disputant, and very early asa 
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amore, and as perfectly as if it were his only accomplishment. 
Quod vulebat, valdé valebat. He was polite in his conversation, 
elegant in his manners, and amusing in a high degree, or other- 
wise in the extreme, as he felt himself and his company. .f at 
any time he was rude, brusque, insolent, or overbearing, some 
allowance ought to be made for a state of health highly bilious, 
which influenced the man at times, and gave a yellow tinge and 
a saturnine hue to his character. He was bred at Eton with 
Mr. Fox and Earl Fitzwilliam, and at Cambricge with Mr. Hare 
and Lord Carlisle. After he had finished his academic course, he 
came to London, and for many years figured in the circle of bon 
ton as the Coryphus of fashion; and Jed the dancing world at 
balls and assemblies till he went with Mr. Eden and the Earl of 
Carlisle to America, Returned thence, he was some time after 
sent by Mr. Fox to Paris as Secretary of Legation, and remained 
a short time Plenipotentiary when the Duke of Manchester came 
home. Mr. Storer passed a great part of his life with Lord 
North, in whose family he was domesticated more than in his 
own. His father, Thomas, died in Jamaica, July 21, 1793, at the 
age of 76 years, of the same complaint as his son, having lived 
23 years longer. He left him a large Jamaica estate, which, in 
the annus magnus of the West India revenues, produced 10001. ; 
to this the son added 50002. a year at Purley in Berkshire, 
His Library was curious and select in a variety of departments, 
and rich ‘in old bindings, in old Plays, and Caxtons. Many of 
his books were illustrated with prints by his own hands, and 
decorated with drawings by various Artists. some of which were 
honorary, All these he left to Eton College, and such of his 
books of which they had no copies. ‘The duplicates were sold. 
His fine collection of prints, before and after the Revolution, he 
left to the same place, with all Sir Joshua's, except Mrs, Bad- 
deley and her Cat, which he had not got. He was elected 
F.A.S. 1777; and was a member of the Dilettanti Society. His 
career was brilliant, but short. He lived much at Purley, where, 
aided by Mr. Repton, he made a place on the banks of the 
Thames, and ieft from 12 to 15,000/. to build a house. 
« Ne te longis ambagibus ultra 

Quam satis est morer, ex nitido fit rusticus, atque 

Sulcos et vincta crepat mera; preparat ulmos ; 

Immoritur studiis, et amore senescit habendi.” 
He died at Bristol Hot Wells, July 5, 1799; and left his fortune, 
a good 80001. a year, to his nephew, who was then in the Navy; 
and, in default of issue, to his Niece, who was to take his name 
if she took his estate. ‘The only legacy in his Will is 10001. to 
James Hare, esq. He had once, in a former Will, given all he 
was then worth to Lord Carlisle ; but subsequent events induced 
him to change this disposition of his effects. 

The following Les ~ in Purley Church : 
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Vir sui temporis multd elegantissimus, 
et centum amator artium in plurimis facilé princeps. 
A secretis Comitis de Carlisle Americam visit, 
Legationis & secretis ad Regem Christianissimum missus est, 
Domi Senator fuit, 
Notus interim animi fundatoris, 
Jn Collegium Henrici Sexti, 
Id omne quod alii amico genio, 
2 Heredi largitus est. 
Obiit anno ztatis suz xiv. 
Hoc marmor testamenti curatores 
Faciundum jusserunt. 
Inscripsit Stephanus.” 

P.697. In the North window of the Chancel of Allhallows, Herts, 
is the following Epitaph, written by Dr. Young, to commemorate 
the Father of the Lady who was afterwards his Housekeeper : 

‘Prope in Coemeterio dormit Danirex Hatiows, 
Divina Providentid hujus Ecclesia per quadraginta annos 
Rector indignus. 

Obiit 6to die Octobris, anno etatis 71, anno Domini 1741. 
Dawn, glorious day, when Christ shall sa A 

«‘ Awake, and be new drest ; 
Resume thy spirit, and for my merit 
Be thou enrixery blest.” 

P. 701. The Rev. Robert Nares (son of James Nares *, Doctor 
of Musick, an eminent Composer and Teacher in that science, 
and nephew to Mr. Justice Nares) was admitted on the Founda- 
tion at Westminster School in 1767; and thence elected in W771 
to Christ Church, Oxford; where he took the degree of B. A. 
1774; and M.A. 1778. He was elected F.S. A, 1795; F.R.S. 
1804 ; appointed Chaplain to the Duke of York 1787; succeeded 
Dr. Percy in 1783 as Vicar of Easton Mauduit in Northampton- 
shire, in the patronage of Christ Church, Oxford; succeeded the 
Rev. Edward Jones in 1784 in the Rectory of Doddington in the 
same county; was upwards of 15 years Assistant to the Preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn; and in 3798 was presented to the Rectory 
of Sharnford in Leicestershire; which he resigned in 1799, on 
being collated to the Fifth Stall of the Canons Residentiary at 
Lichfield ; and in 1800 was appointed Archdeacon of Stafford. 
He was for some time one of the Assistant Librarians of the 
British Museum; and afterwards Librarian for the MS. Depart- 
ment, whcre he prepared the Third Volume of the Harleian 
Catalogue of MSS, published by the Record Committee of the 
House of Commons, This situation he relinquished in 1807, 
having been presented in 1905 to the Vicarage of St. Mary at 


* Of this Gentleman, who was many years Organist and Composer 
to Kings George Ii. and UI. and Master of the Choristers; and under 
whom some of the first Musicians of the - present day received the whole 
or part of their education; see a very satisfactory Memoir in the “ Bio- 
gvaphical Dictionary,” He died Feb. 10, 1783. 
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Reading; where he succeeded the Rev. Charles Sturges; and 
where he now regularly resides, highly respected as a worthy 
man and a conscientious Parish Priest. — This learned Dignitary 
has distinguished himself by a variety of useful publications ; 
among which may be noticed, 1. “An Essay on the Demon or 
Divination of Socrates, 1782," 8vo, 2. “‘ Elements of Orthoépy; 
containing a distinct View of the whole Analogy of the English 
Language, so far as it relates to Pronunciation, Accent, and 
Quantity, 1784,” Svo. 3. Remarks on the favourite Ballet of 
Cupid and Psyche; with some Account of the Pantomime of the 
Antients, 1788,” 12mo. 4. “ Principles of Government deduced 
from Reason, &c. 1792,” 8vo. 5. An Abridgement of the same, 
“adapted to general Instruction and Use; with a new lntroduc- 
tion, 1793," 8vo. 6. ‘‘ Man's best Right; a serious Appeal in the 
Name of Religion, 1793,” 8vo, 7. “ Discourses preached before 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’sInn, bythe Assistant Preacher, 
1794," 8vo. 8. A Thanksgiving for Plenty, and a Warning 
against Avarice; a Sermon, preached in the Cathedral at Lich- 
field, on Sunday, September 20, 1801,” 8vo. 9.‘* The Benefit 
of Wisdom, and the Evils of Sin. A Sermon, preached before 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6, 1803, and published at the Request of the Bench,” 8vo. 
10. “A connected and chronological View of the Prophecies 
relating to the Christian Church. Ja Twelve Sermons, preached 
in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, from the Years 1800 to 1801, at the 
Lecture founded by the Right Reverend Willfam Warburton, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 1806,” 8vo. 11. “ Essays‘and other 
occasional Compositions, chiefly reprinted, 1810," 2 vols. small 
8vo. 12, ‘Protestantism the Blessing of Britain; a Fast Sermon, 
preached at the Cathedral of Lichfield, on Wednesday, February 
28, 1810,” Svo. 13.‘ On the Influence of Sectaries, and the 
Stability of the Church ; a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Stafford, on the Days of Visitation, at Cheadle, 
Stafford, and Walsall, in June 1812,” 4to. 

P. 719, Several valuable articles by Professor Waring are in- 
serted in different volumes of the Philosophical Transactions; 
for one of which the President and Council of the Royal Saciety 
adjudged to him, for the year 1784, the medal on Sir Godfrey 
Copley's donation. This honourable testimony of the approba- 
tion of that learned Body served only to stimulate him to fresh 
exertions, as some of his most important communications may 
be found in the volumes of the Society subsequent to that period. 
¢¢ Mathematical Problem,” vol. LIU. p.294; “New Properties in 
Conic Sections,” LIV. 193; “Two Theorems in Mathematicks,” 
LV, 148; “Problems concerning Interpolations,” LXIX. 59; 
“A general Resolution of Algebraic Quantities,” ibid. 86; On 
Infinite Series,” LXXVL. 81; ‘On finding the Values of Alge- 
braic Quantities by Converging Serieses, and demonstrating and 
extending Propositions given by Pappus and others,” LXXVII. 
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perties of the Sum. of the Division of Numbers,” ibid. 588 ; 
“On the Method of Correspondent Values,” &c. LXXIX. 166 A 
“On the Resolution of Attractive Powers,” ibid. 185; “On 
Infinite Serieses,” LXXXI. 146; “On the Summation of those 
Serieses whose general Term is a determinate Function of z, the 
Distance of the first Term of the Series,” LXXXIV. 385—415, 

P. 722. Thomas Janies, Printer, died Oct. 27, 1750, aged 40; 
and was buried at St. Michael’s, ¢: ‘ambridge. 

P. 726. “‘ Monsieur Ren? La Butte had been French Teacher 
at Cambridge some years before 1759. He was so far willing 
to instruct those who were willing to learn, that, when a Fellow 
Commoner’s, or idle man’s, door was shut at his proper hour, 
he would knock at a door where he could find admission to a 
Scholar who would employ an extra hour.” E. J—A Cambridge 
Friend, who knew Mr. La Butte, observed to me, soon after his 
death, ‘Few have been more exemplary in their general conduct 
than this truly amiable man. In private life, his natural benevo- 
lence, gentle manners, and unaffected sincerity of heart, strongly 
endeared him to his family and friends. His abilities as a Gram- 
marian were of the first class; and he will long be remembered 
as an ornament to the Science by an elaborate Treatise on it.” 

—a 
7 VOLUME Hl. 

P. 7. Dr. Thomas Edwards, son of the Rey. Thomas Edwards, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Michael's, Coventry, was born in that city 
Aug. 10, 1729. His grammatical education he received partly 
under the tuition of Dr. Jackson, Master of the Free Grammar 
School in Coventry, but principally under the care of his own 
father ; and such was his eagerness for the acquisition of know- 
Jedge, that he seldom engaged in the diversions common .to 
boys, In 1747, at the age of 18, he was matriculated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered of Clare Hall, where he took the degree of 
B.A. 1750, and M. A. 1754; and was a Fellow of his College. 
In the younger part of life he was a self-taught Musician, and 
became no mean performer on the spinnet and the bass-viol; 
but, finding that this amusement encroached too much upon 
his studies, he entirely relinquished it. Sept. 2%, 1751, he was . 
ordained Deacon, and, Sept. 23, 1753, Priest; both which 
orders he received from the hands of Dr, Frederick Cornwallis, 
then Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. -In 1755, when not 26 
years of age, he guve a striking proof of the diligence with 
which he applied himself to the study of the Icarned languages, 
and the acquisition of Sacred literature, by “A new English 
Translation of the Psalins from the original Hebrew, reduced to 
Metre by the late Bp. Hare; with Notes, critical and explana~ 
tory, Illustrations of many Passages drawn from the Classicks, 
and a Preliminary Dissertation, in which the Truth and Cer- 
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tainty: of that learned Prelate’s happy Discovery is stated, and 
proved at large,” 8vo. It was Mr. Edwards's design to make 
Dr. Hare's system of Hebrew Metre better known, and to prove, 
that, by a judicious application of it, great light might be 
thrown upon the poetical parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Hi 
next publication was a single Sermon, preached at St. Michael’s 
in Coventry, Feb. 6, 1756: May 2, 1758, he was nominated, by 
the Corporation of Coventry, Master of the Free Grammar 
School, and presented to the Rectory of St. John the Baptist. 
This was followed by his marriage, Nov. 27, 1758, to Anne 
daughter of Stonyer Parrott, esq. of Hawkesbury. in Coleshill, 
co. Warwick, by whom he had one son, Dr. Edwards of Cam- 
bridge. Early in 1759 he published “The Doctrine of irre- 
sistible Grace proved to have no Foundation in the Writings of 
the New Testament ;" leveled at the opinions of the Calvinists 
on that subject. His next publication was, “ Prolegomena in 
Libros Veteris Testamenti Pocticos ; sive Dissertatio, in qué 
Viri eruditissimi Francisci Harii, nuper Episcopi Cicestriensis, 
de antiqua Hebreorum Poesi Hypothesin Ratione et Veritate 
niti, fus® ostenditur, atque ad objecta quaedam. respondetur. 
Subjicitur Metrice Lowthiane Confutatio, cum Indicibus ne-~ 
cessariis, 1762,” Svo. This attack upon Dr. Lowth's “ Metrica 
Harianz brevis Confutatio,” which had been annexed to the first 
edition of his admirable ‘‘ Przlectiones de Sacra Poesi Hebrao- 
rum,” did not pass unnoticed. In the second edition of his 
* Pralectiones” Dr. Lowth added a note, strenuously maintaining 
his own opinion. In reply was published ‘ Epistola ad Doctis- 
simum Robertum Lowthium, 8,T.P. In qu& nonnulla, que 
ad nupere su de Sacri Hebraorum Poesi Prelectionum Edi- 
tionis caleem habet, expenduntur, 1765." In this he indulged 
himself in some severity of language, which the subject did not 
require, and which ought not to have been used towards such 
an antagonist as Dr. Lowth; who replied in ‘<A larger Confu- 
tation of Bishop Hare's System of Hebrew Metre; in a Letter 
to the Reverend Dr. Edwards, in Answer to his Latin Epistle, 
1766,” Svo. Here the controversy ended; and the general 
opinion of the Learned World gave the preference to Dr. 
Lowth’s erguments.—In 1766 Mr. Edwards was admitted to 
the degree of D,D.; not long after which he published “‘ Two 
Dissertations ; the first, on the Absurdity and Injustice of Reli- 
gious Bigotry and Persccution ; their utter Contrariety to the 
Temper and Conduct of Christ and his Apostles; and their mis- 
chievous and fatal Consequences ; the second, on the principal 
Qualifications and Canons necessary for the right and accurate 
Interpretation of the New Testament, 1767,” 8vo. These Dis- 
sertations reflect just credit on Dr. Edwards's reputation, His 
next publication was, “ Due Dissertationes ; in quarum priore 
probatur, variantes Lectiones et Menda, que in Sacram Scrip- 
- turam irrepserant, non labefactare ejus Auctoritatem in rebus 
quz ad Fidem et Mores pertinent: in posteriore verd, Praedes- 
Vor. IX. Lu tinationem 
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tinationem Paulinam ad Gentilium vecationem totam spectare, 
1768,” 8vo; both, particularly the first, written with great 
ability. In 1770 he was presented to the valuable Vicarage of 
Nun-Eaton, co. Warwick. In 1773 he published “‘ The indis- 
nsable Duty of contending for the Faith which was once deli- 
vered to the Saints,” a Sermon, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on the 29th of June 1766, being Commencement 
Sunday. He resigned in 1769 the Mastership of the Free 
Grammar School of Coventry, and the Rectory of St. John’s, 
and retired to Nun-Eaton. His last publication, “ Selecta quae- 
dam Theocriti fdyllia. Recensuit, variorum Notas adjecit, suas~ 
que Animadversiones, partim Latine, partim Anglice, scriptas 
. immiscuit, Thomas Edwards, S.T. P. 1779,” Svo, reflects ho- 
nour on the accuracy and extent of his classical literature. 
Though the original text of what is selected from Theocritus 
consists only of about 350 lines, the notes are extended through 
upwards of 250 pages, besides more than 20 pages consisting of 
addenda, corrigenda, collationes, &c, There are two appendi- 
cule at the end of the volume; one containing the Editor's 
reasons for not prefixing the accentual marks to his own and 
Mr. Warton’s notes; and the other affording hints of a new 
method which he had discovered of scanning Greek and Latin 
‘hexameters, the usual mode of doing it being, as he thought, 
erroneous. A fuller explanation of his system was intended to 
be given by him in a work which he had in contemplation, de- 
signed to be intituled “ Miscellanea Critica,” but which was not 
carried into execution. He had also made collections for an 
edition of Quintus Curtius. In May 1784 Dr. Edwards lost his 
wife, a lady of distinguished good sense, and of the most en- 
ing manners; and he, who had passed his life in his study, 
and was totally unacquainted with domestic concerns, and in- 
deed with worldly affairs of every kind, never enjoyed himself 
after this event: What aggravated his distress was, that, pre- 
viously to Mrs. Edwards's death, he had been afflicted with a 
stroke of the palsy, from which, however, he so far reeovered as 
to be capable of discharging part of his parochial duties. But, 
within a few months after her decease, he had a second stroke, 
fox which he was advised to go to Bath, but received no benefit 
from his journey. He died, at Nun-Eaton, June 30, 1735, in 
the 56th year of his age; and was interred, July 7, in the 
church-yard of Coleshill, in the same grave with his wife. An 
inscription on a mural marble contains nothing of moment ex- 
cepting the dates already specified. In his temper, Dr. Edwards 
was sometimes subject to starts of anger; but otherwise he was 
remarkably mild, benevolent, and humane.: His generosity was 
great and extensive; and his dealings with others were conducted 
on the principles of the most rigid honesty and integrity. Such 
were his assiduity and ability in the instruction of youth, and so. 
conscientious his discharge of his parochial duties, that no 
praise can exceed his merits. He was fond of retirement, and 
went. 
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went seldom from his place of abode; on which account, though 
he occasionally corresponded with many of the Literati, he was 
not in the habits of much intimacy with any. The person with 
whom he had most conversed was the late excellent and. learned 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Edmund Law. Their sentiments were 
congenial, and their pursuits similar, being principally devoted 
to the prosecution and promotion of Sacred Literature, 

P. 12, note, 1. 7, r. “read,” : 

P. 15, 1.2, r. “Rutherforth ;” also in p. 18, note, 1. 19, 

P. 18, note, 1. 23 and 33, for ‘Dr, Rotheram,” r, “ Mr.” 

P. 28, note, I. 16 from bottom, r. “alphabeticum.” 

P. 30, Lt, dele “Mr.” 

P. 47. “In the Note, where you state Bryant's arguments in 
favour of the Adriatic or Mlyrian Melita, it would perhaps have 
been an improvement if you had adduced the opposite and 
stronger arguments in behalf of Malta. Scaliger, Bochart, 
Fazellus, &c. have shewn, 1. From various Classical Authorities, 
Ovid, Statius Strabo, Procopius, Ptolemy, Hesychius, &c. that, 
however limited the Sinus Adriaticus, or Gulf of Venice, was, the 
Adria of Acts xxvii. 27, or Mare Adriaticum, included the whole 
Jonian Sea.—2, The term BaSago (as suggested, after older 
Philologers, by Lightfoot and Whitby) was probably bestowed, 
with Graeco-Roman arrogance, upon the Islanders, as not colo- 
nized by, though subordinate to, themselves. For the Maltese, 
as we are told by Diodorus Siculus, were a Colony of Phoenicians, 
possibly Carthaginians (of Pheenician extraction), and as such 
transplanted from what might be called, almost without arro- 
gance on the part of the Romans, the ‘ Barbarism’ of Africa — 
3. Quis non videt, exclaims Scaliger (De Emend. Temporum), si 
concedamus ex Syrid in Italiam navigantes ulld tempestate posse 
in intimum Tapygium Sinum detrudi, et inde adverso vento iterum 
in Tyrrhenum et oram Neapolitanam abripi! The direction in- 
deed of the preceding storm, which endangered their being lost 
on the African Syrtis, as well as the wintering of the whole 
crew on the Island — an event scarcely probable upon the 
Iilyrian Melita, near as it was to the main land, and even within 
sight of the harbour, of Epidaurus — and the circumstance of 
the ship of Alexandria (xxviii. 11) doing also the same thing, 
on its voyage to Puteoli— all seem to point distinctly to Malta, 
Wandualerius published a copious Dissertation, comprehending 
all the varieties of opinion upon this subject, at Copenhagen in 
1707. Neither should it be forgotten that, though Erasmus 
himself é woaviswe in the earlier editions of his Commentary on 
the New Testament (as low, at least, as 1527), adopted upon 
wretched authority, and in a most confused and inconsistent 
note, the hypothesis of the Illyrian Melita, for which he incurred 
the just animadversion of Clericus in his «Art of Criticism,’ I. i. 
1.1.3. Of one indeed who could quote Hugo Carrensis for his 
guide, and place Rhegium in Sicily, it is searcely too harsh an 
observation, that xe elementa quidem Geographie tenuit. The 
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comparative starceness of maps at that.time forms no good ex- 
cuse for so universal 2 scholar. He retracted his error in the 
subsequent impressions.” F, WrancHam. : 

P. 48, note, 1.35, r. “240,."—P. 67, note, 1. 26, r. 1746." 

P. 85, note, 1. 5, for “ hearers,” r. “ heroes.” 

P. 93. Of Mr. William Law, the celebrated Mystick (whose 
name frequently occurs in these volumes), I shall here give 
some particulars, from Mr. Gibbon’s “Memoirs of his own Life,” 
and other sources, — After stating that his Grandfather, Edward 
Gibbon, esq. who lived at Putney in great hospitality, and died 
in December 1736, at the age of 70, by his last Will (at the 
expence of his Son Edward, to whose marriage he was not 
reconciled) enriched his two Daughters, Catherine and ‘Hester ; 
and that the former became the wife of Mr. Elliston, an East- 
India Captain; he says, “A life of devotion and celibacy was 
the choice of my Aunt, Mrs. Hester Gibbon, who, at the age of 
85, still (1796) resides in a Hermitage at Cliffe in Northampton- 
shire, having Jong survived her spiritual guide and faithful com- 
panion, Mr. William Law, who, at an advanced age, about the 
year 1761, died in her house. In our family he had left the 
reputation of a worthy and eminently-pious man, who believed 
all that he professed, and practised all that he enjoined. The 
character of a Nonjuror, which he maintained to the last, is a 
suffificient evidence of his principles in Church and State ; and 
the sacrifice of interest to conscience will be always respectable. 
His theological writings, which our domestic connexion has 
tempted me to peruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life; and 
1can pronounce with more confidence than knowledge on the 
merits of the Author. His last compositions are darkly tinctured 
by the incomprehensible visions of Jacob Behmen ; and his Dis- 
course on the absolute Unlawfulness of Stage-Entertainments is 
sometimes quoted fur a ridiculous intemperance of sentiment 
and language: ‘ The Actors and Spectators must all be damned. 
The Playhouse is the Porch of Hell, the place of the Devil's 
abode, where he holds his filthy Court of Evil Spirits. A Play is 
the Devil's triumph ; a sacrifice performed to his glory, as much 
as in the Heathen Temples of Bacchus or Venus,’ &e. &e. But 
these sallies of religious phrenzy must not extinguish the praise 
that is due to Mr. William Law as a Wit and a Scholar. His 
argument on topicks of less absurdity is specious and acute; his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear; and, had not his 
vigorous mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he might be 
ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious Writers of the 
times. While the Bangorian Controversy was a fashionable 
theme, he, entered the lists, on the subject of Christ's kingdom, 
and the authority of the Priesthood. Against the ‘Plain Account 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’ he resumed the combat 
with Bishop Hoadly, the object of Whig idolatry and Tory 
abhorrence ; and, at every weapon of attack and defence, the 
Nonjuror, on the ground which is common to both, approves 
himself at least equal to the Prelate. On the appearance of the 
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‘Fable of the Bees,’ he drew his pen against the licentious 
doctrine, that private vices are public benefits ; and Morality as 
well as Religion must join in his applause. Mr. Law’s master- 
work, the ‘Serious Cail,” is still read as a popular and powerful 
book of devotion. His precepts are rigid, but they are founded 
on the Gospel; his satire is sharp, but it is drawn from the 
knowledge of human life; and many of his portraits are not 
unworthy the pen of La Bruyere. If he finds a spark of piety 
in his Reader's mind, he will soon kindle it to a lame; and a 
Philosopher must allow that he exposes, with equal severity and 
truth, the strange contradiction between the faith and practice 
of the Christian World. Under the names of Flavia and Miranda, 
he has admirably described my two Aunts, the Heathen and the 
Christian Sister.”"—* This,” says Mr. Lemoine, “ is the character 
the famous Historian is compelled by the spirit of truth to give 
to the piety and goodness of Mr. Law, the most original Writer 
of his day.” —« Many years since,” adds another Correspondent, 
“T was acquainted with some of his admirers, from whom I 
understood that Mr. Law was a bachelor all his life-time; that 
in person he was a well-set man, and rather of a dark com- 
plexion, though remarkably cheerful in his temper ; and that 
he was upwards of 70 years of age when he paid the debt of 
Nature. From another person of veracity I have likewise heard, 
that such was Mr. Law's love of privacy and a state of recollec- 
tion, that it was very seldom indeed that he passed away more 
than two hours in the company of any person whatever. With a 
very small patrimony also, Mr. Law was remarkably charitable ; 
but it was principally confined to his poor neighbours, the ma- 
nufacturers of wooden-ware in and about King’s Cliffe, co. North- 
ampton, In this benevolent disposition he -was joined by the 
two maiden Ladies with whom he resided at King's Cliffe. Their 
object was, not to encourage the idle and dissolute, but to pro- 
mote and facilitate the good intentions and endeavours of the 
industrious ; and sorry f am that I cannot recollect the particu~ 
Jara of some anecdotes of Mr. Law which { have heard froma 
man of letters now no more. From him, if I mistake not, I 
likewise heard, that Mr. Law gave the copies of all his works 
intended for publication to his Bookseller; but that for some 
one of them Messieurs Richardson and Urquhart insisted upon 
his acceptance of 100 guineas. Your Correspondent might have 
added to what he relates as the sallies of Mr. Law's frenzy, that 
the latter, the better to understand his favourite auther Jacob 
Behmen, made himself master of the German language; a task 
of no small labour and difficulty to a native of this country. 
Whether the “Serious Calf” be Mr. Law's master-piece, I have 
some doubt. I should give the palm to his “Case of Reason 
stated,” in answer to “ Christianity as old as the Creation.” The 
style and conclusions are almost as plain and convincing as any 
of the deductions in common arithmetick ; and at this present - 
time [1800], as the public mind is not quite cured of the predi- 
lection 
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leetion it has lately entertained for the French Goddess of Rea- 
son, I presume a cheap edition of that work by Mr.. Law might 
effeetually remove their propensity, as it exhibits Reason nat, 
the Empress (as the French and English Free-thinkers have dis- 
played her), but too often “the blind tool and most abject 
drudge of the passions.” I cannot say that I ever saw a fair 
statement of the religious tenets of the people, like Mr. Law, 
attached to such writers as Jacob Behmen, but who have lately 
been swept away by the fanciful followers of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, whose genuine origin in this country is impartially deti- 
neated in the ‘Rise and Dissolution of the Infidel Societies,”—I 
forgot to mention the opinion of Mr. John Wesley respecting 
Mr. Law’s literary abilities, viz. ‘that his writings would remain 
an everlasting testimony of the strength and purity of the Eng- 
lish language.’ W.H. Rerp.” 

Mr. Law’s Publications are, 1.<«A serious Call to a devout and 
holy Life; adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of 
Christians.” 2.‘¢A Practical ‘Treatise upon Christian Perfection,” 
8.“Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 1717,” Svo. 4, “Re- 
marks upon a late Book, intituled, ‘The Fable of the Bees ; or, 
Private Vices Public Benefits,” 8vo, 5. “The absolute Unlawful- 
ness of Stage-Entertainments fully demonstrated,” 8vo, 6. The 
Case of Reason, or Natural Religion, fairly and fully stated,” Svo. 
7.‘*An earnest and serious Answer to Dr. Trapp’s Discourse of 
the Folly, Sin, and Danger, of being righteous over-much,” 8vo. 
8. “ Phe Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration,” Svo, 
9. “A Demonstration of the gross and fundamental Errors of a 
late Book, called, ‘A plain Account of the Nature and End of 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper," affectionately addressed to 
all Orders of Men, and more especially to all the younger Clergy, 
1735," 8vo. 10. “An Appeal to all that doubt or disbelieve 
the Truths of the Gospel." 11. “ The Spirit of Prayer ; or, the 
Soul rising out of the Vanity of Time into the Riches of Eter- 
nity; in Two Parts,’ 8vo. 12.‘ The Spirit of Love; in Two 
Parts,” 8vo, 13. ‘The Way to Divine Knowledge; being se- 
veral Dialogues between Humanus, Academicus, Rusticus, and 
Theophilus, as preparatory to a new Edition of the Works of 
Jacob Behmen, and the right Use of them,” 8vo. 14. “A short 
but sufficient Confutation of the Rev. Dr. Warburton’s projected 
Defence (as he calls it) of Christianity, in his Divine Legation of* 
Moses ; in a Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London.” 15. “ A Collection of Letters on the most interesting 
and important Subjects, and on several Occasions,” 8vo. 16. 
« Of Justification by Faith and Works; a Dialogue between a 
Methodist and a Churchman,” 8vo. 17. “ An humble, earnest, 
and affectionate Address to the Clergy,” Svo. 

Thus far § had actually printed my aceount of Mr. Law 
(founded on what had been said in Gent. Mag. vol. LXX. pp. 
720, 1088), when the kindness of a Friend pointed out to me 
“A short Account of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 

111)}4m 
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William Law, A.M. Author of The Serious Call to a Devout 
Life, and of many other not less valuable Works ; with an Ap- 
pendix, which contains Specimens of his Writings. By Richard 
Tighe, 1813 ;” from which I shall extract a few dates. Mr. Law 
was born at King’s Cliffe in 1636; and was the second son of 
Mr. Thomas Law, grocer, He was educated at the Grammar~ 
school either of Oakham or Uppingham ; admitted a Student 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, Jan. 7, 1705; B. A. 1708-9 ; 
Fellow 1711; M.A. 1712. Not chusing to take the oaths to 
King George I. he resigned his Fellowship in 1716. He was for 
some little time a Curate in London; and soon after went to 
reside at Putney with Mr. Gibbon, as Tutor to his son Edward, 
who was the Historian’s Father. In 1717 he engaged in con- 
troversy, by writing in favour of the authority of the Christian 
Ministry in a National Church, Between that period and 1737 
he published several ‘Tracts, all in support of Religion in general, 
accompanied with the earnest recommendation of good morals, 
In 1727 he founded an Almshouse at King’s Cliffe for two old 
women, either unmarried and helpless or widows ; also a School 
for 14 girls ; which in 1755 had an annual income of 54/.; im- 
proved in 1813 to 691. Whilst standing at a door in London, 
he had a sealed paper, directed to him, delivered into his hands, 
containing a Bank-note for 10001.; with which, it is supposed, 
those Charities were established. Mrs. Hester Gibbon (his Pupil’s 
sister) and Mrs. Hutcheson (widow of Archibald Hutcheson, 
esq. of the Middle Temple), two excellent ladies, were intro- 
duced to each other's acquaintance by the means of Mr. Law ; 
and, having formed the pian of retiring from the world to the 
exercise of charitable and religious duties, they took Mr. Law 
as their chaplain, instructor, and almoner, At first they hired 
a house at Thrapston in Northamptonshire ; but in 1740 they 
enabled Mr. Law to prepare for them a roomy house, near the 
church, at King’s Cliffe. Mrs. Gibbon’s annual income was 
nearly 10001, ; Mrs. Hutcheson’s about 2000/. ; and their bounty 
was extended to the poor of an extensive circle. In 1745 Mrs. 
Hutcheson founded a School at King’s Cliffe for 18 boys, en- 
dowed with an annual income of 1481. Mr. Law died April 9, 
1761; and his remains were placed in a new tomb, built by 
Mrs. Gibbon. Mrs. Hutcheson died in January 1781, aged 91; 
and her remains were placed, by her particular desire, at the 
feet of Mr. Law, in a new tomb. Mrs. Gibbon died in June 
1790, aged 86; and was buried with Mr. Law. Her property 
she gave by will to her Nephew the Historian, who long ex- 
pected it, but not without apprehensions that his Aunt would 
devise it to some of those friends with whoin she had spent her 
Jife—A “Selection from the Works of Mr. Law,” a large octavo, 
was published by subscription in 1800, - 

P. 97. Dr. Christopher Wilson was of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1736; M.A. 1740; and was Proctor of the Uni- 


versity in 1742-3; the last Dr. Henry Stebbing, a Fellow of the 
same 
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same College, being at the same time one of the Moderators in 
the Philosophy Schools. He occurs Rector of Fulham, Rector 
of Willingale Spayne, in Essex, from 1744 to 1770, and Vicar 
of Halsted, in the same county, from 1744 to 1768; the former 
in the gift of the Crown, on the nomination of the Bishop of 
London, the latter in the gift of the Bishop of London abso- 
lutely ; and was, in 1748, installed a Prebendary of Westminster, 
which he resigned in 1758, on being made a Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's.’ He was afterwards Prebendary of Finsbury, and 
Rector of Barnes in Surrey, which he held in commendam ; and 
was advanced to the See of Bristol in 1783. He published a 
Sermon delivered before the House of Peers, Jan.31, 1785, from 
Dan. v.21; and, had he not been prevented by illness, would 
have been the Preacher in course at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel, 1791. He died April 18, 
1792, in his 78th year. Bp. Wilson’s life was of that undiversi- 
fied tenor which distinguishes Churchmen who intermeddle little 
with Politicks, Controversy, or Literature. Exemplary was his 
eonduct in every social claim upon character. His high office 
was sustained with suitable dignity; and the urbanity and intel- 
ligence of the Gentleman and the Scholar gave a finish 'to his 
domestic manners. They who look for the habitudes of life to 
influence the moment of dissolution may infer the best of his, 
for his serenity was unruffled; and, not having lived to give pain 
to others, at the close of being he felt none himself. He had 
ordered a full and superb set of communion-plate, which he 
intended to present to the new Church of St. Paul, in his Epis- 
copal City of Bristol. He left one son and five daughters ; and 
died extremely rich, having, as Prebendary of Finsbury, made 
a most fortunate and lucrative Contract for a Lease with the 
City of London. 

The amazing improvement in that Prebendal Manor is worthy 
of notice ; and, having been for four years (from 1788 to 1791) 
an active Member of the Committee of City Lands (under whose 
management, in conjunction with Bp.Wilson, the plan was com- 
pleted), I can attest the authenticity of the narrative; which was 
originally drawn up, by my old friend Deputy Solomon Wadd, for 
the use of Mr. Ellis, the very intelligent Historian of Shoreditch. 

“In the year 1768 an Act was passed, to enable Christopher 
Wilson, D. D. and Prebendary of Finsbury, to make and grant 
unto the Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of London, a 
Lease of the Prebendal Estate, for a Term of Ninety-nine Years; 
which Preamble recites, that Edward Moyle, Prebendary of Ha- 
liwell and Finsbury, by his Deed indented, made Dec. 14, in the 
first and second years of Philip and Mary, granted to the Mayor 
and Commonalty of London the whole Manor of Finsbury, with 
its Appurtenances, for the Term of Fourscore and Ten Years, 
at and under the yearly reserved Rent of 39/. 13s. 4d.; and that, 
by Indenture, bearing date 16 February 10 Elizabeth, John 
Spendlowe, Clerk, then Prebendary of Haliwell and Finsbury, 
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granted and let to farm the same for the Term of Seventy Years 
from the Term made in Edward Moyle’s Lease. It was likewise 
witnessed by the same Indenture, that the-said John Spendlowe, 
for and in consideration of 20 Fodder of Lead, given by the said 
Mayor and Commonalty towards the Repairs of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, granted them an additional Term of Seventy Years, at and 
under the same yearly Rent. And the Act recites, that the Pre- 
bendary was restrained by Law from granting a longer Lease 
than would'extend the then-existing period to Forty Years. He 
was therefore empowered to grant a Lease of Ninety-nine Years 
from 1768. 

«Dr, Wilson succeeded to the Prebend in October 1745, at 

the age of 29; and the Rental in that year was 8951. The Lease 
would not expire until 1783, a distance of 38 years, which did 
not afford much prospect of the great advantages that after- 
wards ensued. In the first ten years nothing but light conver- 
sation passed between the Corporation and the Doctor on the 
subject of renewal ; but in the next five it became more serious; 
and he was-desired to name a sum by way of fine ; which he did, 
and, from its magnitude, was not even listened to. 
- «Fyom the Journals of the City it appears, that, so early as 
1760, the renewal of the City’s Lease by the Prebendary was 
debated; and it was agreed that two Surveyors on each side 
should be appointed, to ascertain the terms of renewal. But as, 
for reasons mentioned in the Act, the Prebendary could not grant 
a Lease for any considerable term, every thing was suspended. 

“Time crept on; and the Doctor, being in good health, 
began to threaten to outlive the Lease; and increased his de- 
mand, He began with 5000/. and soon got to 20,0001.; and, 
in his own words to the Writer of this article, said, ‘that when-~ 
ever terms were nearly agreed upon, some good friend or other 
started objections in the Court of Common Council, which 
created farther delay,’ and always turned to his advantage. He 
knew the Chamber was poor, and that, consequently, a large 
fine was not convenient; which made him turn his thoughts to 
the arrangement settled in the Act. he Corporation had great 
Parliamentary interest ; he had himself a considerable share, 
through his Patron the Marquis of Rockingham ; and, by way 
of collecting the assistance of the Church, a portion of the accu- 
mulating profit was to be annexed to the Prebend. This scheme 
proved very palatable, as no money would be wanting, and the 
Joint-interest insured success. The Rental in 1766 had increased 
‘to 18001. a year; and the proportions agreed upon were divided 
into six shares; three to the Corporation, who were to have the 
trouble of management, two to the Doctor and his heirs, to the 
end of 99 years, in lieu of fine; and one to the Prebend, which . 
vested with himself for life. 

“In 1767, the Prebendary having actually applied to Parlia- 
mant a &necial Cammittee was appointed, by the Mayor and 
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and, the next year, when the Act had passed, the same Com- 
mittee was re-appointed, to carry the purposes of it into execu- 
tion, They did not, however, deliver in their Report till March 
1770; when it appears they had perfeeted their business, a Lease 
having becn granted, agreeably to the Act, for 99 years. 

«<The Committee, in 1767, had been likewise instructed to 
treat and agree with the Artillery Company, and all persons 
claiming: under Covenants of Renewal respecting-the Finsbury 
Estate; but, on the 2lst of March 1770, when they reported 
that a Lease of the said Estate had been procured for a term of 
99 years, no notice was taken that they were unable to come to 
any agreement with the Artillery Company, for yielding up the 
Artillery Ground to the City, towards the better improving of 
the Estate, ‘The Artillery Company absolutely refusing to comply 
with the conditions proposed by the City, every thing on that 
head dropped; and, in 1773, the Committee appointed by the 
City, attended by Dr. Wilson, having inspected several plans and 
designs for the improvement of the Estate, were unanimously of 
opinion, the best method of improvement would be, to begin 
by building a Square upon the middle of Moorfields, agreeably 
to asketch then produced. Mr. Dance, the City Surveyor, was 
likewise directed to make another design of the whole Estate, 
introducing the said Square, and disposing of the other parts to 
the best advantage, independent of the Artillery Ground. The 
Plan for improving the Estate was not, however, decidedly 
agreed upon till 1777; as, early in that year, an Order was made 
by the Common Council to fix in the Council Chamber a Plan 
for its improvement. On the 18th of June a Report was made 
by a Sub-Committee ; when it was agreed that Mr. Dance should 
‘make a Plan for letting the East Front of the Artillery Ground, 
and also Plans and Elevations for letting the Ground on the 
East and South Sides of the intended South Square, and on the 
North Side of the Quarters of Moorfields, dividing the said 
Pieces of Ground respectively in proper Lots; and likewise to pre- 
pare Conditions for letting the said Lots.—A new Street from 
Finsbury along the North Side of the Quarters of Moorfields 
into New Broad-street, and another along the East Side to 
London Wall, at Moorgate, were proposed, but did not take 
effect. At first, the ground in Moorfields was continually ad- 
vertised to be let on building-leases, but there were no biddings. 
Since that time, however, the present magnilicent Square has 
arizen on the site. 

“The West Side of the Square, except two houses at the 
North End, was built in 1777; and from that time it lay dor- 
mant for several years, which may, in some measure, be ac- 
counted for by the following circumstance: Dutton Seaman, 
esq. Comptroller to the Corporation, being almost superannuated 
by age, was suspended from active service, but enjoyed the 
emoluments of the place, having purchased it. Mr. Bushnan, 
then Senior Clerk in the office, was appointed Assistant, with a 

proper 
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proper allowance ; and, on the death of Mr. Seaman, in 1785, 
was chosen his successor, with a salary of 7001. per annum, and 
the profits of the leases. The abilities of the new Comptroller 
very evidently appeared, when his own benefit was united with 
the improvement. Plans soon came forward; and, in 1789, the 
North Side was let; in 1790, the East; in the following year, 
the South ; and the surrounding Streets in progression. The 
good effects were quickly evinced by the increased profits; for, 
in 1783, the year the Old Lease would have expired, the Rents 
produced 4792/.; and in 1797 they arrived to 75992. It is 
worthy remark, that the increase has not been from Leases 
falling in, but Grounp Renrs, with good substantial Houses 
erected; the former rents being mostly from Citizens’ pleasure- 
gardens, called Rus in Urbe, and small cottages and old houses, 
which required several Rent-gatherers, and so miserably inha- 
bited, that most of them might be considered as weekly tenants ; 
the whole of which is done away. 

«<The Earl of Daraley possesses an Estate on the East Side of 
Upper Moorfields, which, in the year 1694, was built on; when 
a wall 392 feet from North to South, and 9 to 18 inches broad, 
belonging to the Finsbury Estate, was pulled down, through 
which there was a right of passage-way, and was granted to the 
Ear] on lease for 88 years, for a fine and annual rent. ‘The front 
of the houses was built on the foundation of the wall, which oc- 
casions the Earl to make application for a renewal whenever an 
improvement is wanting to be made on the premisses, at the 
mercy of the Corporation. This proved serviceable to the making 
of Paul-street in a strait line, which joins the Earl’s Estate, and 
could not have been accomplished without some agreement with 
him; which was easily obtained, the Earl wanting at that time 
to renew the Lease of the Wall with the City. 

‘ The original design was, to make the Centre of the Square 
a Piece of Water, the ground being so low as to be formed for 
it, and that it might be a Reservoir, in case of fire or accident, 
to the New River; but, from the apprehension it would be a 
deposit for filth, and unwholesome, it was changed to a Garden, 
by far the more agreeable accommodation to the Inhabitants. 
The expence of. making the Area, and other matters, to the 
amount of 400u!. was defrayed by the Corporation solely, and 
must be placed amongst their munificent works. Their object 
was, to accommodate the Merchants with dwellings, and create - 
a respectable Neighbourhood near the City; but the Prebendary 
said, ‘that was No ADVANTAGE To Him; and the Ground on 
the North Side was let so cheap (only 5s. 3d. a foot), that it 
would not afford it.’ And so little prospect was there of benefit 
to the Builder at this low price, that the person who took the 
first three lots of ground petitioned to be released from his bar- 
gain, after the foundations and part of the houses were built, 
though they became a profit to him of 5000/. in the end. It 
qnust be farther stated, for the credit of the Corporation in 
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Jaying-out this large sum, that the whole Ground-rent of the 
Square does not amount to more than 4251, per annum, of 
which they have but a moiety; and the reversionary value is 
very small, having only seven years before the 99 expire, when 
it returns to the Church, with its vast income — unless the 
wisdom of Parliament should otherwise dispose. 

«« The Church History affords but few instances of such an 
increase of value; and still fewer of its individuals that have 
amassed such an immense fortune from such slender means — 
alife-interest of only 391, 13s. 4d. a year. It may be said, such 
opportunitics seldoin occur; but the merit of the man must not 
be forgotten, who was equal to the chance. He was an able 
Calculator ; and possessed a persevering spirit, and a temper and 
manners of all others suited to soothe and harmonize the con- 
tentions of so fluctuating a body as the Corporation of London 
in near fifty years intercourse, In tracing his benefits from 
authentic documents it appears that he received more than 
50,0001, (clear of all deductions) in his life-time, without the 
assistance of compound interest; and he charged this Estate in 
his Wilt with legacies to the amount of 50,0001. more; which, 
on the authority of his Executors, has proved ample, and will 
leave a very large residue, ‘ 

«He was not the only one of his family whom Fortune had 
favoured with her abundance ; for, his Brother equalled his suc- 
cess, by early engaging in the Selby Navigation, and, growing 
wealthy in Yorkshire, shewed his affectionate regard, by pressing 
the Doctor to take time, and use precaution, in agreeing to 
renew the Lease, for HE COULD AND WOULD sUrPORT HIM, 
The Brother died first, a bachelor ; the Doctor, who obtained 
the Bishoprick of Bristol in 1783, died soon after, leaving a 
numerous offspring to inherit the great property of both. 

“The net division at Christmas 1797, after all deductions, 
was, to the Corporation, 36461.; to the Heirs of Bp. Wilson, 
24311.; to Dr. Apthorpe, the present Prebendary, 1215/,” 

P. 102. Mr. James Macpherson made some noise in the world. 
The first’ publication by which he was distinguished he called a 
Translation of the Poems of Ossian the Son of Fingal, which 
appeared in the year 1762. This performance excited a long and 
acrimonious controversy, in which Dr. Hugh Blair early distin- 
guished himself. It produced some severe animadversions from 
Dr. Johnson ; which the Author resented, and added to his re- 
sentment some menacing expressions, which produced from the 
Doctor that very spirited and intrepid Letter which Boswell has 
published in his Memoirs. In 1773 he published a Translation 
of the Niad of Homer, in the same heroic prose with which he 
had dignified the Son of Fingal ; to this work the late Sir John 
Eliot was so extremely partial, that he preferred it to Pope’s, 
and carried copies of the book round to ali his patients. Not 
satisfied with the laurels he gathered in Poetry, Mr. Macpherson 
next embarked in the character of an Historian, and in 1771 
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published an Introduction to the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and in 1773 a History of Great Britain, from the Re- 
storation in 1660 to the Accession of the House of Hanover, in 
two vols. 4to; the chief merit of this collection lies in original 
extracts from the private Memoirs of King James the Second, 
and their leading error is party prejudices, In 1775 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, intituled, ‘The Rights of Great Britain over 
her Colonies asserted ;” which divided the approbation’ of the 
Royalists with Dr. Johnson's “ Taxation no Tyranny,” It hag 
been said (with what truth 1 know not) that he obtained a 
pension of 7001. per annum from Lord North. He was first 
elected to Parliament in 1780; and was appointed to the lucra~ 
tive office of Agent to the Nabob of Arcot, which he held to his 
death, which happened February 17, 1796, in his 59th year, at 
Belville, in Badenoch, Inverness-shire; but his remains were 
brought to Highgate in Middlesex, after being 18 days on the 
road, and buried on the 15th of March in Westminster Abbey, 
near the monument of John Duke of Argyle, where a flat stone 
is thus briefly inscribed: 
“Jamzs Macruerson, Esq. M. P. 
born at Ruthven, County of Inverness, 3d of July 1728; 
died 17th of February 1796." 

P. 117, Alexander Hunter, M. D. F.R.S. L. & E. and Phy- 
sician to the York Lunatic Asylum, was born at Edinburgh in 
the year 1733. His Father was an eminent druggist in that 
city; and being possessed of about 2001. a year in houses, inde- 
pendent of his business, he was enabled to give his children a 
very liberal education. His eldest son, Alexander, was placed at 
the Grammar-school when he was about ten years of age; and, 
having passed through all the forms, he was entered, in his fif- 
teenth year, at the University, which he quitted at twenty-one, 
having for the last three years made Medicine his principal 
study. On finishing his classical, philosophical, and medical 
education at Edinburgh he went to London, with a view to im- 
prove himself in the line of his profession. There he continued 
one Winter ; after which he proceeded to Rouen in Normandy, 
placing himself under the care of Monsieur Le Cat, in order to 
perfect himself in Anatomy, to which science he was strongly 
attached. After spending half a year at Rouen, he was eight 
months at Paris, under the direction of the celebrated Physician 
and Anatomist Dr. Petit. Returning to London, he remained 
there a short time, in expectation of being engaged by Dr, 
Hunter as an assistant in his Anatomical School. In this ex- 
pectation fie did not succeed; so that he determined to go te 
Edinburgh, with a view to take a degree in Medicine, and settle 
there. The former resolution he accomplished with great credit 
to himself; but, for family reasons, he relinquished the latter, 
purposing to reside in England, a country to which he was 
always partial. On this plan he consulted Mr. Winn, an eminent 
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whom he was advised to fix at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire ; 
but this situation not equalling his wishes, he removed, after a 
stay of a few months, to Beverly, where there was a vacancy, 
occasioned by the demise of the only residént Physician, From 
this place, in the year 1763, he was invited to York, on the 
decease of Dr. Perrot; and there he enjoyed a most extensive 
practice till his death, which happened 17th May 1809. The 
Doctor, being possessed of an active and liberal mind, consi- 
dered himself as not only engaged to benefit those with whom 
he lived, but also to do something for posterity. Accordingly, 
in the year 1764, he published ‘‘ An Essay on the Nature and 
Virtues of the Buxton Waters.” This little tract was very fa- 
vourably received. In 1770 he was instrumental in establishing 
an Agricultural Society at York ; and, to give respectability to 
the Institution, he prevailed on the Members to reduce their 
thoughts and observations into writing. “These he arranged 
and published under the title of “ Georgical Essays.” They 
obtained for the Society a considerable degree of celebrity. In 
1772 he successfully projected a Plan of a Lunatic Asylum at 
York ; and at the end of five years the building was opened for 
the reception of patients. In the prosecution of this scheme 
he took unwearied pains ; and he had the satisfaction of living 
many years to see it answer the humane and charitable inten- 
tions of its Promoters. In 1777 he was elected a Member of 
the Royal Society in London ; and in the same year he published 
a new Edition of Evelyn's “ Silva,” with Notes, and Engravings 
of all Forest-trees mentioned in that book. The first Edition 
being sold off, the Doctor published a second in 1786, with 
additional Notes; and a third in 1901, to which he subjoined 
the “ Terra” of the same Author: from this work he acquired 
much reputation as a Geoponic Writer. In 1790 he was elected 
a Member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh: a few years after- 
wards he was distinguished by being chosen, without solicitation, 
an Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. In 1765 he 
married Elizabeth, one of the coheiresses of William Dealtry, 
esq. of Gainsborough in the county of Lincola; by whom he 
had three children, two sons and one daughter: all these ‘he 
survived; and in 1799 married Anne the daughter of Richard 
Bell, esq. of Welton near Hull, who is now his widow. 
Dr, Hunter practised near 50 years at York with the highest 
eminence and credit in his professional character, his knowledge 
of which was the result of science, skill, and well-founded expe- 
rience, His goodness as a man, his urbanity and gentlemanly 
manners, his practice of every real and social virtue, the manly 
and pleasing manner with which he gave his advice, whether as 
a Physician, a Friend, or a Mentor, his encouragement of the 
Arts, or whatever appeared to be beneficial to mankind, will _ 
ever embalm his memory in the hearts of his friends, and of all 
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husband, an affectionate parent, a kind relative, and an indul- 
gent and liberal master. In the World of Letters he was highly 
esteemed, being author and annotator of several works of great 
merit, In his leisure hours he used occasionally to amuse him- 
self with composing miscellaneous ‘pieces, such as.“ Essays on 
Cases of Insanity,” on “Agriculture,” &c. &c. and which were 
always well received by the Publick. He was also the author of 
& pleasing Miscellany, intituled, “Men and Manners; or, Con- 
centrated Wisdom.” He died in his 80th year; and his remains 
were interred in the Church of St. Michael le Belfrey, York, 
attended by a numerous and very respectable body of his friends 
and fellow-citizens. —This article is extracted from a fourth edi- 
tion of the “ Silva,” published in 1814. 

P. 119, note, 1.7, r.  1072;" 1.24, r. 1780." 

P. 122, 1.2, r. “Archdeacon of London.” 

P. 123, note, }. 80, for “ were,” r. “was.” : 

P. 136, “Mr. Howe married the Hon. Caroline Howe, eldest 
sister of Richard the late and William the present Lords Viscount 
Howe, grand-daughter of George first Lord by the daughter of 
Lady Kilmansegge, a very extraordinary woman, born in 1720, 
and still living in Grafton-street; who, though deaf, still talks, 
reads, writes, and plays at cards, at 98, with all the spirit and 
life of a girl, dresses in powdered hair, triple ruffles, furbelowed 

owns, and is a fine model of the costume of the old Court. She 

aa never married since the death of Mr. Howe; and it does 
not appear that she ever had any children.” J. Brownx.—This 
good old Lady died whilst this sheet was preparing for the press, 
June 29, 1814. 

P. 147, note, 1.8, for “ was,” r, way.” : 

Pp. 147, 234. The name of Mr. Tyrwhitt is so justly dear to 
every Scholar, that I make no scruple of enlarging his article, by 
a Letter from Dr. Loveday; who says to Mr. Urban, “I have 
reason to think that every thing relating to Mr. Tyrwhitt will be 
well received by you and all your Readers, either as good men, 
or as literary men; but I do not intend to take up any more of , 
your Miscellany than will suffice to supply what was omitted in 
your account of that gentleman; so that, if you or any of his 
friends think it worth while to interweave and arrange both ac- 
counts, there will be a pretty correct history of that benevolent 
and learned man. Mr. Tyrwhitt's father was the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
bert Tyrwhitt, of a very antient (Baronet’s) family in Lincoln- 
shire (whose elder Brother had also a very considgrable estate 
there; but who, on his travels, preferring the Roman Catholic 
Religion, settled in France, and died there; but left the ship- 
wreck of his fortune to his Nephew): and I have heard that at 
the death of the last Sir John Tyrwhitt, the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
might have claimed the title; but, as Sir John gave all the estates 
to the female Jine (now possessed by Mr. Drake Tyrwhitt, who 
took that name by Sir John’s Will), Mr. Tyrwhitt never thought 
proper to stir in it. Dr. Tyrwhitt might be called in those times 
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Windsor, and Archdeacon of London, and at one time Rector 
of St. James’s also, which he resigned, though he had interest 
enough to have kept them all, by his connexions with the Wal- 
pole family, as well as his father-in-law. Mr.Tyrwhitt’s mother 
was the eldest daughter of that excellent Prelate Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, whose virtues of liberality and hospitality 
Dr, Tyrwhitt so well followed, that, dying at the age of 44 
years, he left a numerous. family, very moderately provided for, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt was the eldest son, The second (Edmund, of 
Katharine Hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1753, M. A. 1756] was many 
years Chaplain to Bp. Sherlock, from whom he got some prefer- 
ment in Essex or Hertfordshire. The third (Robert, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, B.A. 1757, M.A. 1760] had the offer 
of being Chaplain to Bishop Thomas of Winchester, which he 
declined ; and growing more and more dissatisfied with the Ar- 
ticles and Establishment of the Church, after fighting for many 
years the battles of Reformation in vain, he resigned all his 
resent and future prospects, and at last his Fellowship, ‘The 
‘fourth is an Officer in the Army or Navy, and lives [1797] retired 
in the country with a large family; he married a woman with 
some fortune and connexions, whose eldest son has lately 
changed his name for a large estate in Shropshire. Three other 
children are dead. 

Mr. Thomas Tyrwhitt was educated at Eton, which place fore- 
told what he would be (for he never was a boy) ; and these pro- 
phecies were fully confirmed by Queen’s and Merton Colleges in 
Oxford. He studied the Law at the Temple, and was called to 
the Bar: but his health was visibly unequal to the fatigues of 
the profession ; therefore, in December 1756, he accepted the 
post of Deputy Secretary at War, under his noble friend and 
patron Lord Barrington, with whom and his family he preserved 
(and valued highly) the most intimate friendship to the last 
hour of his life. Im August 1762 he left the War-office, and 
was appointed Clerk of the House of Commons; and if the too 
constant fatigues and Jate hours of that office had not proved 
too much for his constitution, there is ne saying how high he 
might have soared; his friends used to think then that the 
highest offices of the State were within his abilities, if not 
within his reach, After getting through one long Parliament, he 
retired in 1768 to his beloved books, and the remainder of his 
life was devoted entirely to literary pursuits; how well he em- 
ployed himself, and how well he succeeded, your Miscellany has 
very corre@tly recorded. You say truly, that no difference in 
politicks (nor indeed difference in any thing) could interrupt his 
benevolence, as Mrs, Musgrave and others have experienced for 
many years. His love of learning carried him to the encourage- 
ment, and partly to the support, of young men of promising 
abilities and application. His love of his family and friends, and 
his care of his dependents, made them all sharing in his fortune. 
« Be und disce omnes.” I have heard that in one year of his 
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vices to maintain. Such was this excellent man; and to him 
belonged this uncommon eulogium, ‘he had no enemy. He 
left the most valuable and scarce books of his Library, to the 
amount of a great many hundreds, to the Museum; a generous 
and suitable return for the unsolicited and unexpected honour 
conferred on him by the Trustees.” : 

P.147. The following Letter, by Mr. Steevens, as it is contiected 
with the name.of Tyrwhitt, will, I think, be deemed interesting: 

«* Mr. Unpan, March 24, 1788. 

“« My Father (says Tristram Shandy) had such a skirmishing, 
cutting kind of way with him in his disputations, thrusting and 
ripping, and giving every one a stroke to remember him by in his 
turn; that, if there were twenty people in company, in less than 
half an hour he was sure to have every one of them against him, 
Somewhat, perhaps, of this characteristick is discernible in the 
Correspondence of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“In two of his Letters, published by Mrs. Piozzi, are the 
following strictures; and on each of these I shall trouble you 
with a few remarks, extracted from an explanatory Note I have 
just received from a Friend, who thinks (like Falstaff) that such 
sneaps should not be undergone without reply. 

“Vol. T. p. 326. Steevens seems connected with Tyrwhitt in 
publishing Chatterton’s Poems; he came very anxiously to know 
the result of our enquiries ; and, though he says he always thought 
them forged, is not well pleased to find us so fully convinced. - 

‘That eagerness in Mr. Steevens, which Dr. Johnson con- 
strued into anxiety, was merely the effect of haste. When he 
called in Bolt-court, he had little time to spare; and, being kept 
waiting till the Doctor could be prevailed on to leave his bed, 
might reasonably be allowed to urge the questions he came to 
propose with some degree of earnestness and impatience, Mr. 
Steevens was that morning to set out for the country, where he 
expected to meet Mr. Tyrwhitt, who, having heard of Dr. 
Johnson's peremptory decision in the business of Rowley, very 
naturally wished to be acquainted with the particular circum- 
stances on which that decision was founded. ‘To obtain such 
intelligence for Mr. Tyrwhitt, was the sule object of Mr. Stee- 
vens's early visit and precipitate enquiries. 

“That Mr. Stcevens always thought the Poems forged, is 
certain. That he was not pleased to find Dr. Johnson so fully 
convinced, is by no means a fact. It might rather be observed, 
that Dr. Johnson himself was piqued at finding Messrs. Tyrwhitt 
and Steevens resolved to make their own eyes and understand- 
ings their judges in the Chattertonian Controversy, instead of 
expressing: complete acquiescence in his decrees. On his deter- 
minations, however, he wished them to repose; strove to laugh 
Mr. Stevens out of his intended journey to Bristol; and finally 
dropped this stroke of satire on him, because he persisted in his 
design to accompany Mr. Tyrwhitt, and look at manuscripts, of 
which the Doctor himself could be no competent examiner, for 
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want of eye-sight keen enough to trace the weak vestiges of 

ost evanescent ink. On the score of knowledge in antient 
hand-writing, his qualifications for the same task were equally 
disputable. Had Mr. Steevens, however, been the first to declare 
against the genuineness of these verses, was it not possible that 
his friend the Doctor, to whom the cause of the Savage or the 
Citizen [see Mrs. Piozzi's Collection, vol. 1. p. 115] was indif- 
ferent, for the sake of mere. contradiction, might have stood 
forth the Champion of the Counterfeit Rowley? 

«But this sarcasm on Mr. Steevens is of litthke moment. What 
follows fs of importance, hecause it may, perhaps, be considered 
as some oblique reflection on the literary integrity of Mr. Tyr- 
whitt ; which, to those who enjoyed the happiness of his per- 
sonal acquaintance, can want no justification. 

«Vol. 1. p. 337. Catcot has been convinced by Barret, and has 
written his recantation to Tyrwhitt, who still persists in his Edition 
of the Poems, und perhaps is not much pleased to find himself 
mistaken. 

“As Mr. Tyrwhitt (unfortunately for the Publick as well as his 
particular Friends) can no longer vindicate himself, that office 
must devolve on one who honours his memory, and, knowing 
all his gradations of belief as to the authenticity or illegitimacy 
of the pieces in question, thinks he ought not to suffer the most 
remote insinuation to his disadvantage (and especially from the 
pen of a Writer so eminent as. Dr. Johnson) to pass without 
proper notice, 

“‘ Before Mr. Tyrwhitt published his Chaucer, the productions 
of the fictitious Rowley were only known to him through the 
medium of partial transcripts, and extracts of very doubtful 
authority, When he was first favoured with these specimens, 
he was sufficiently willing to have supposed them genuine; but 
soon discovered reason enough for wavering in his opinions 
concerning their value, if considered in the light of antient 
compositions. ‘Till he visited Bristol, however, he had not seen 
the smallest fragment of their boasted archetypes. His judg- 
ment, therefore, might be allowed to fiuctuate till the means of 
complete decision were in his reach. No sooner had he exa- 
mined the many-coloured “ Rolles” (those simic vetustatis), than 
his sentiments became immutably tixed. Nevertheless, he re- 
solved to proceed in printing the Poems, which had been already 
purchased (as curiosities of dubious character) by his recom- 
mendation. ‘Still he forbore to obtrude on the Publick a single 
hint of his own concerning their spuriousness or originality ; 
though he reserved to himself a right of delivering his undis- 
guised opinions of them on some future occasion. Of this pri- 
vilege he availed himself in an Appendix about a year after- 
wards; and, had Dr. Johnson been acquainted with the gentle- 

* Mr, Tyrwhitt changed his opinion after his volume was actually 


completed at the press; and canceled several sheets which had been 
mrinted to demonstrate that the Poeme were renuine. J. N. 
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man whose conduct ‘he undertook to censure, he would never 
have urged against him, either as a weakness or as a fault, that 
he persisted in his Edition of the Poems, and was not much pleased 
to find himself mistaken. Mr. Tyrwhitt was wholly uninterested 
in the result of the publication, He was equally content whether 
he was employed to enlist a Poetical Recruit, or to detect an 
Impostor who strove to disguise himself in the uniform of one 
of the oldest regiments of Parnassus. Mere truth was the object 
of his researches; and, in the present instance, he discovered it 
by his own sagacity, his judgment being alike uninfluenced by 
the recantations of Catcot, the disquisitions of Barret, and the 
decretals of Johnson. And yet, had the Doctor's representation. 
of this matter been strictly just, could it have been amiss if the 
Visitant of Fanny the phantom had been disposed to manifest a 
little more indulgence to a quondam sceptick in the cause of 
the Pseudo-Rowley?'” 

Pp. 151 and 155. “ The Rev. Richard Wynne was Rector also 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts; and published a new Translation 
of the New Testament, with Notes (many extracted from Dr. 
Doddridge), in two vols. 8vo. for Dodsleys, in 1764. I'think he 
must have lived seven years longer than you allow him (p. 155). 
What he had, he left to his daughter; but that, I fancy, was only 
a few hundred pounds; and she very imprudently, perhaps for 
the sake of getting usurious interest for her pittance, involved 
herself in a connexion with some person; the consequence of 
which was, that she was thrown into prison, being called upon 
to _pay his debts.” J. Brown. 

P. 164. “ With respect to Sir Edward Leigh's Cesars, I find, 
in my second Edition of the Work (1647), dedicated by himself 
to his father Henry Leigh, esq. that he had himself given it the 
title of Analecta de XIL primis Cesaribus, and annexed Six more 
Emperors, with “certaine choice French Proverbs,” F .WRaNnGHaM. 

Pp. 180, 181, 182. Dr. Ayscough, if Tutor or not to Lord 
Lyttelton, was probably recommended to the Prince of Wales 
by him, as being married to his Lordship’s Sister. 

P.196. Mr. John Ellis is thought to have been born in 
London about 1710; but of his early life and occupations no 
certain information has been obtained, except that he was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits. He imbibed a taste for Natural 
History, probably when young; made collections of natural 
curiosities, and, by attentive observation and depth of thought, 
soon rose superior to the merit of a mere Collector. It is to 
him we owe the discovery of the Animal Nature of Corals and 
Corallines, which is justly said to form an epoch in Natural 
Science. The first collection he made of these new-discovered 
animals, after being presented to, and examined by, the Royal 
Society, was deposited in the British Museum, where it still 
remains. His mind was originally turned to the subject by a 
collection of Corallines sent him from Anglesey, which he ar- 
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But, though the opinion he formed of their being animals was 
confirmed by some Members of the Royal Society, as soon as 
he had explained his reasons, he determined to make farther 
observations, and enlarge his knowledge of Corallines upon the 
spot. For this.purpose he went, in August 1752, to the Isle 
of Sheppy, accompanied by Mr. Brooking, a Painter; and the 
observations which he made still farther confirmed him in his 
opinions. In 1754 he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society; 
and in that year prevailed on Ehret, the celebrated Botanist 
and Artist, to accompany him to Brighthelmstone, where they 
made drawings, and formed a collection of Zoophites. In 1755 
he published the result of all his investigations, under the 
title of “An Essay towards a Natural History of Corallines,” 
4to; one of the most accurate books ever published, whether 
we consider the plates, the descriptions, or the observa- 
tions which demonstrate the animal nature of the Zoophites. 
His opinions on this subject were opposed by Job Baster, a 
Dutch Physician and Naturalist, who published various Dis« 
sertations in the Philosophical Transactions in order to prove 
that Corallines were of a vegetable nature, But his arguments 
were victoriously refuted by Ellis, whose opinions on the subject 
were almost immediately assented to by Naturalists in general, 
and have been farther confirmed by every subsequent examina- 
tion of the subject. In Botany Mr. Ellis distinguished himself 
by an Account of ‘Iwo new Genera, the Halesia and Gardenia, 
both American shrubs; the former named after his learned friend 
the Rev. Dr. Hales; the latter named after Dr. Garden, long 
resident in Carolina. He was the author of a fourth new Genus, 
Gordonia, named after Mr. Gordon of Mile-End, which was 
described in the LXth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
along with a new Species of I/licivm, or Starry Anise, from West 
Florida. It appears, also, by many specimens of his collecting, 
that he was an assiduous observer of the internal structure or 
anatomy of Vegetables. In November 1768 Sir Godfrey Cop- 
Jey's medal was delivered to him by Sir John Pringle, then Pre- 
sident ; and it being usual to single out some one or two papers 
in particular for such 2 compliment, one “ On the Animal Na- 
ture of the Genus of Zoophites called Corallina,” in a letter to 
Linneus, and another ‘On the Actinia Sociata,” ina letter to 
the Earl of Hillsborough, both printed in the ‘fransactions, 
vol. LVII. were selected for this purpose. — Mr, Ellis appears to 
have been at one time in trade, and not very successful. In 
3764, however, Lord Chancellor Northington procured him the 
office of Agent for West Florida, and afterwards that of St. Do- 
minica; places which, he says, made him “happy and easy,” 
and did not require him to leave London. After a series of , 
declining health, he died Oct. 15, 1776, leaving a daughter, 
Martha, who was afterwards married to Alexander Watt, esq. of 
Northaw in Herts. In 1786 a posthumous.work of Mr. Ellis 
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Banks, intituled, ‘‘ Natural History of many curious and un- 
common Zoophites,” forming the best systematic Account of 
the Zoophites which has yet appeared. Mr. Ellis appears from 
his correspondence, in the possession of Dr. Smith, to have been 
a man of great modesty, pious affections, and grateful sensibility. 

T shall take this opportunity of noticing another respectable 
Literary Character of the same name : : 

Henry Ellis, esq. was elected F.R.S. in 1749. In 1758 he was 
appointed Governor of Georgia; and in April 1761, of Nova Scotia, 
which he resigned in 1763. Ina smalt volume of ‘ Sketches 
and Characters of the raost eminent and singular Persons now 
living,” published in 1770 (attributed to Governor Thicknesse), 
Governor Ellis is thus noticed: ‘‘ This Gentleman’s success in 
life is a proof that merit does not always pass unrewarded. We 
remember to have seen him in the dress and occupation of a 
common sailor in the Mediterranean ; in which capacity he earned 
his passage to England! Yet, to our astonishment, we have seen 
a letter under this ingenious but Irish Gentleman's name, giving 
so dreadful an account of the intense heat in an infant Colony 
of ours in America, that it would have deterred every Reader 
never to go there, except he had been bred an Anchor-smith, 
or born under the Torrid Zone.” — After his retirement from 
public life, he annually visited Voltaire and Tissot, and resided 
many months in France, where his habits of life are thus 
described by Lord Gardenstone, who, in his “Travelling Anec- 
dotes,” arriving at Marseilles, Nov. 7, 1786, says, “‘ This day I 
waited upon Governor Ellis. My worthy friend Dr. Garden, of 
London, introduced me te his acquaintance, which I esteem a 
singular favour. The Governor is a gentleman of uncommon 
talents, and considerable fortune. In conversation he is remark- 
ably agreeable. He has singularities in character; but, so far as 
I can discern, they are rational, benevolent, and pleasant. More 
than 20 years ago a voyage was performed, chiefly under his 
direction, for discovery of the North-west passage to the East 
Indies ; of which he published an Account, which [ have read 
with great pleasure. J have experienced that no man of affluent 
fortune entertains his guests with more unlimited hospitality, 
or greater variety of delicacies ; yet he himself adheres strictly 
to a singular kind of Epicurean temperance. Though formerly 
an invalid, he now enjoys perfect health at the age of 64, His 
drink is pure water mixed with a small quantity of the richest, 
most costly, and cordial wines. His diet is very abstemious, 
yet luxurious, especially in fish dressed with all the ingredients 
and arts of the nicest cookery. He uses little or no other animal 
food of any kind. For 20 years past this gentleman has cone, 
stantly, on the approach of Winter, retired from Britain or 
Jreland, where he has an ample estate, to pass the Winter in the 
South. of France, or in Italy; mostly at Marseilles. He recom- 
mends: Pisa as the most pleasant situation, and most salubrious - 
Climate, in Italy. In early Spring he resorts to Spa; and_ 
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returhs mostly to London till late in Autumn. In all his route 
through France he is known and expected like a bird of passage, 
No man is more able to give prudent and proper lessons to 

nteel travellers.” Mr. Ellis is also respectfully mentioned in 

jovernor Thicknesse’s ‘Year's Journey to the Pais Bas” in 1783. 
He wrote 2 Book on “Police,” which was so much approved of 
by Vergennes, that a part was adopted at Paris. He remained 
in Italy during all the Revolutionary Troubles in France; and 
died at Naples in 1807, at the age of about $5. He was ex- 
ceedingly rich; and at the time of his death was the Father 
of the Royal Society, and the eldest Pensioner on the English 
Establishment. An Essay by Mr. H. Eltis, “On the Use of 
Ventilators in a Ship,” is printed in Phil. Trans, XLVI. 211. 

P. 196, note, 1. 14, for “ that year,” r. “1785.” 

P. 199. B. T. Pouncey, an excellent Engraver, and pupil and 
brother-in-law to the celebrated Mr. Woollett, began his career’ 
by engraving Seals for Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Astle, and Fac-similes 
of Domesday for the Counties of Surrey and Worcester; and: 
afterwards executed several Views and Landscapes, foreign and 
domestic, after eminent Artists. I had the pleasure of employing 
him on the Norman Cathedfals in the “Alien Priories," and in 
some Plates far the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.” He 
died in Pratt-street, Lambeth, Aug. 22, 1799. 

P.204, 1.3, r. ‘la Reine Mere.”—P.216, note, 1.6, r. “Nicolls.” 

P. 216, lL. ult. «Mr. Charles Weston was likely to know, for he 
was son to the Right Hon. Edward Weston, who was son to the 
Bishop of Exeter.” J. Brown. — See before, p. 154, 

P. 219, J. 8, r. “ Richard Hurd, D.D, Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry.” 

P. 220. The Consecration Sermon preached by Dr. Balguy 
Feb. 12, 1769, was for Dr. Shipley, Bishop of Landaff, who was 
translated to St. Asaph in the June following, and succeeded at 
Landaff by the Hon. Dr. Barrington— whose Consecration Ser- 
mon was preached at Lambeth Oct. 4, 1769, by Dr. Stinton, and 
afterwards published. 

P. 222. “An elegant Edition of the Athenian Letters was 
published in two vols. 4to, 1798, by Cadell and Davies, appa- 
rently under the inspection of the Hardwicke Family; to which 
is’ prefixed a Geographical Index; and illustrated with En- 
gravings and a Map of Greece: being embellished with a Por- 
trait of Philip Earl of Hardwicke, and several Engravings from 
antique Busts; with an introductory Letter to Abbé Barthelemi, 
Author of the Travels of Anacharsis, From that Edition it ap- 
pears that, besides the Writers mentioned in your Note, not 
only Henry Coventry, esq. noticed in a subsequent volume, but 
Mrs. Catherine Talbot and Dr. Birch contributed to that Collec- 
tion.” E. Brooxe. 

P, 242. 1 wish here particularly to notice two agri! 
tiibutes to Sir William Jones's memory — Mr. Charles Grant’ 
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Learning in the East.” . They have been extracted and printed 
in a paper of Sir Egerton Brydges's “Ruminator ;” and from 
Mr. Wrangham’s the late Editor of Sir William Jones's Poetical 
Works has borrowed a motto. — 1 might also refer to a Cha- 
yacter of that illustrious Man, Scholar, Patriot, and Christian, 
sketched in Mr. Wrangham’s Dissertation ‘On the Civilising and 
Christianising of India.” 

P, 258, note, 1.23, r. “In 1751.” 

P. 259. William-Thomas Raynal was an eléve of the Jesuits, 
and had even entered into their order. He was there captivated 
with the love of letters, and also with that hatred of despotisna 
which, in such a house, could not fail to oppress the young 
Student. His first works, however, were not worthy of his last, 
or his fame. In his “ History of the Parliament of England,” 
and that of “ the Stadtholderate,” there is nothing remarkable 
but the affected brilliancy of his style and the loftiness of, his 
pretensions. We there see merely the Painter—the Philosopher 
had not then an existence! A more estimable work of Raypal, 
but which does not bear his name, and which he did not avow 
until long after his success was established, is, “‘ The History of 
the Divorce of Catharine of Arragon aud Henry the VILIth.” 
He dwells but little on the anecdote which furnishes the title, 
It is, in fact, a picture of Europe at that period, and drawn hy 
a masterly hand.— Lord Gardenstone, in his “ Travelling Me- 
morandums,” in November 1786, speaking of Marseilles, and’ 
of some English Friends of his then resident there, adds, ‘‘ and 
as a fresh allurement for me to continue my residence here, 
they have made me acquainted with the celebrated Abbé Raynal.” 
And afterwards, in February 1787, he says, “At Toulon I had 
the good fortune to be further acquainted with the celebrated 
Abbé Raynal, At the age of 74 he has, for some years, lived 
with an extraordinary abstinence of diet. He drinks-no fery 
mented liquors; and subsists altogether on cow's milk and 
bread, By this regimen he enjoys perfect health and high 
spirits, He talks incessantly; but is constantly entertaining, 
often instructive ; and, in conversation, he expresses himself 
with the same propriety and perspicuity as he does in his 
writings.” Travelling Memorandums, p. 170.— For twenty years 
Raynal apparently ceased to write. But he lived for that interval 
in habits of intimacy with Philosophers, whose enlightened cou- 
rage was forming the age in which they lived to the love of 
Liberty. He published, soon after, his “ Political and.Philoso- - 
phical History of the European Commerce in the Two Indigs.” 
His friends were said to have had.a considerable share in this 
work. But the bojd-transitions, the enlarged views, and tha 
high tone of charaeter, undoubtedly belong to Raynal, who may 
with reason be considered as one of the Authors of the French 
Revolution, from the republican, demorcyatic, and licentiqus 
principles which are interspersed throughout. that celebrated 
“History ;”-and recommended by every grace and.allurement of 
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style. Shocked at the dreadful effects produced by his own 
writings, in the month of May 1791 the Abbé appeared volun- 
tarily at the bar of the National Assembly, and boldly expos- 
tulated with them on their rash and ruinous measures. The 
principal charge he brought against them was of a singular 
nature — “that they had literally followed Ais principles — that 
they had reduced to practice the reveries and abstracted ideas 
of a Philosopher, without having previously adapted and ac- 
commodated them to men, times, and circumstances.” In the 
close of this address, which was received with evident marks 
of displeasure and dissatisfaction, he expressed his indifference 
as to the pains and penalties he might incur by his confidence, 
being then on the verge of 80. Though persecuted for this 
work, it was with a sort of moderation. The Parliament who 
passed the decree against him caused him to be informed of the 
proceeding, and he made a timely retreat. It was in this same 
year that Beccaria was received at Paris; a man who had not 
more of hardihood nor less of philosophy than Raynal. He 
retired to the dominions of the King of Prussia, who had been 
rather ill-treated in his book. He was, however, extremely well 
received. Frederick conversed with him for more than two 
hours téte-d-téte ; and, on his departure, said, «I have been dis- 
coursing with Providence.” The Empress Catharine of Russia 
also shewed him several marks of regard. “It is observable,” 
said the Orator who gave this sketch, “that he who attacked 
despotism most violently was never iJ!-treated by any despot.” He 
was also well received by the Parliament of England. When it 
was known that Raynal was in the gallery, the deliberations 
were interrupted, and the Commons ordered him an honourable 
situation, Good deeds are the completion of good writings. Of 
the former, Raynal was the author of many. In this respect he 
was extremely meritorious. He loved glory, and this led him 
to make several establishments surpassing the means of an indivi- 
dual. He rafsed on the Island of Ardstatt, near Lucerne, a mo- 
noment to the Founders of Helvetian Liberty. He gave an an- 
nuity of 1200 livres to the Academy of Arts and Sciences; 1200 
to the French Academy; 1200 to that of Lyons; 1200 to that of 
Marseilles ; and 1200 to the Society of Agriculture ; to be given 
away in prizes. This man, so liberal, saw his fortune deranged 
by the circumstances of the French Revolution ; and died March 
6, 1796, in his 84th year, in comparative poverty. He walked 
to Paris a week before his death; got a cold, which was followed 
by a catarrh, and kept his bed some days. On the day of his 
decease he got up, shaved and dressed himself. At eix in the 
evening he went to bed; heard a news-paper read, and made 
somé critical observations upon the operations announced in 
the paper. At ten o'clock he died. The Justice of the Peace of 
the Section des Champs Elysées did not chuse to bury him until 
he had asked the Government whether it was intended to pay 
him any funeral honours, —- He was employed, just before his 
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death, upon 4 new Edition of his Philosophical History; and 
had presented an Address to the Directory, to obtain from the 
Agents of the Republick in foreign countries the documents, of 
which he stood in need, relative to the commerce of different 
Nations, to the East India Companies, and some other objects 
of his work. ‘The Directory immediately complied with his re- 
quest, and sent the necessary orders to the French Ambassadors 
in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Italy. He was at the 
same titne occupied in preparing a new Edition of his Works, 
which was to vary in a great degree from that which is now 
before the Publick. {t is known also that he left, among his 
manuscripts, a History of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in four volumes; but it was rumoured that, under the reign of 
Robespierre, he burnt part of his papers. 

P. 287. A learned Correspondent says, “If you think the fol- 
lowing slight notice of a Gentleman who appears never to bave 
printed, but only prepared for the press, a volume of no inconsi- 
derable bulk in the Greek and Latin languages, chiefly poetical, 
can either interest or amuse any of your Readers, especially those 
who live in the city or neighbourhood of Chester, perhaps your 
insertion of it may be the means of procuring: farther intelli- 
gence. The work is N° 573 in the Catalogue of the Jate Dr, 
Askew's Manuscripts, sold by auction, 1795, at Messrs. Leigh 
and Sotheby's, who describe it in the following words : “Gym 
nasmata Graeca, Latiné, et plerumque Versibus translata, with 
a Head, and several curious coloured Drawings and Maps." 
Subjoined to the Introductory Verses addressed to the Reader is 
the Author's name, Gulielmus Burgainzus; to which he adds 
the following couplet : : 

‘ Inspicis hunc nostrum Lector quicunque libellam: 
Sis placidus, mea nec carpe, sed ede tua.’ 
And ina poem towards the close of his volume, intituled, “A 
Description of West Chester,” he informs us he was born at 
Pulford, a village about four. miles to the South of that city; 
that he was educated at the School: near Chester Cathedral, 
where he became conversant with the Poems of Virgil and 
Horace; the Greek letters in the margin make the date of his 
birth 1618, and of hig writing this piece 1688, when he men- 
tions his continuing to reside at the place of his nativity ina 
state of agreeable indolence. This is all I meet with relating 
personally to the Author, except that he says he purchased 
“ce livre du papier” for eighteen pence, of a Mr. Minshull, at 
Chester, in 1663. He begins’ with a few little dialogues and 
short orations ; then follow poems, which form the bulk of the 
volume, and contain several thousand lines chiefly in hexameter 
measure. The Greek and Latin is carried on from the begin- 
ning to the close of the volume, in opposite pages; he is some. 
times spirited, but often flat and tedious. His Latin verses: are 
frequently mutilated in their sense, that they may keep in exact 
proportion with the Greek. His longest piece of all is, “A Series 
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of Divine Revelation, from Adam, Noah, and Moses, down to 
Jesus Christ,” in Greek verse and Latin prose ; but the ““Down- 
fall of Croesus,” the “ History of Androcles and the Lion,” with 
most of his other topicks, are treated poetically in both lan- 
guages. Events in the English History, the greater part of 
which took place in the Author’s own time, or not long before, 
oecupy no inconsiderable part of his volume. The subjects are, 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, the Gun-powder Pitot, the 
Report of a Peace during the Civil Wars, the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, and the Fire of London. The Poem on 
the Civil War is written with so much caution, as to its political 
sentiments, as to carry with it no trace whether the Author was 
a Royalist or a Parliamentarian 3 though he observes, that the 
whole Nation was obliged to adopt the antient Law of Solon, 
which forbade any man to stand neuter. He, however, warily 
confines himself'to describing the miseries of War, without dis- 
covering a bias towards either party. In his Verses on the 
Restoration he catches the zeal of the times, and denominates 
Charles the Second “a Second Phenix.” The firat drawing is 
the Author's Portrait, who is represented with a thick bushy 
head of hair combed over his forehead, and hanging down be- 
hind almost. as low as the broad bands he wears do before ; his 
coat and waistcoat, with a multitude of small buttons, are such 
as were commonly worn in the last century; the following cou- 
plet is underneath : 
“ Corporis effigies nulla tam viva tabellis 
Nostri quam scriptis mentis imago nitet.’ 

OF the other twenty drawings I can challenge the greater part as 
copies from Sandys's ‘Travels, Quatles's Emblems, and the Prints 
in the Common Prayer Books ; under one of them is written 
“per me T. Burgaynie,’ which look as if they were executed by 
one of the Author's family, under his own direction, L. L.” 

P. 824. “Sir William Browne bequeathed three gold medals, 
to be given yearly to Under-graduates, for the best Greek Ode 
in imitation of Sappho, the best Latin Ode in imitation of Ho- 
race, and the best pair of Epigrams {one Latin and the other 
Greek) after the model of Martial and the Anthologia re- 
spectively. Of these Exercises, which commenced in 1775, a 
Selection has recently (1810) been published from the Valpian 
press by Mr. Rennell of King’s, with an excellent Preface, under 
the title of Muse Cantabrigienses ; and some of the Prizes have 
becn gained by men subsequently in various ways highly distin. 
guished.” F. Wrancuam. 

P. 327. In the Chancel at Newton St. Lo, near Bath: “ Near 
this: place: lie. the remains of Abel Moysey, late of the City of 
Bath, Doetor of Physick, who closed a Life distinguished by 
uncommon talents,- industry, and success, in the practice of -his 
prefession, on the 11th, of:August 1780, in the 65th year of his 
age. He was taken off, after-a short illness, in the fullness: of 
prosperity,-and in the vigour of his faculties; but not: —_— 
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pared. He had set Religion ever before his eyes, and died the 
death of the Righteous. Sublatum ex oculis querimus.” : 
- P. 330, 1.21, r.  Warham.” 6 

P. 356, Sarah wife of Edmund Fielding was buried at East ~ 
Stour, co. Dorset, April 18, 1718; where the following of their 
children were baptised: ‘Sarah, born Nov. 8, and baptised 
Nov. 23, 1710.”-——“Anne, born June 1, and baptized June 22; 
1713.” Buried at East Stour, August 16, 1716. —“ Beatrice, 
baptised July 29, 1714."—“ Edmund, baptised April 22, 1716.” 

P. 386, 1.1, r. “N° V.”" (and so in succession). 3 

P. 390. “Arthur Bettesworth had also a son, who died un- 
married, and a fourth daughter, who was the wife of Mr. Charles 
Clavey, Wholesale Linen-draper in Newgate-street.” J. Brown, 

P. 401. Verses to the memory of Capt, Robert Rivington, who 
commanded the Kent, belonging to the East India Company, 
and who fell gloriously on the 7th of October 1800, in an action 
with La Confiance, a French Frigate, in the Bay of Bengal: 

«« If active spirit tempt thee e’er to roam, 
And quit thy native for a foreign home, ‘ 
Remember well that, distant though you move, 
No space from Friendship shall divide, or Love. 

Lo! Robert, nurtur'd from his early youth 

To glow with virtue, and to feel with truth, 
In rip’ning age matur’d his just disdain 
Of all that cringing Flatt'ry taught to feign. 
His manly virtues mark’d their genuine source, 
And naval toil confirm’d their native force. 
In Fortune’s adverse trial undismay’d, 
A Seaman's zeal and courage he display'd ; 
For Honour firmly stood, at Honour's post, 
And gain'd new glory when his life he lost. H.G.” 

P. 426, 1.2, r. “Feb. 13” 1.9, r. “ Dec. 29.” 

P. 426. Dr. Philip Hayes died March 19, 1797, in his 58th 
year. He had just come to town, in order to preside at the 
ensuing festival for the New Musical Fund. He dressed himself 
in the morning to attend the Chapel Royal, St. James's; but 
suddenly shewed symptoms of ‘approaching dissolution, and 
expired in a short time afterwards. He was supposed to be the 
largest man in England, and nearly equal in weight to the late 
celebrated Mr. Bright the miller, of Malden, Essex. His remains 
were, on the 2lst, interred in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

P. 429. “Mr. Raikes was certainly a most respectable man ; 
as was his brother Mr. Thomas Raikes, a very considerable 
Russia Merchant, and long a Director of the k, who has 
established a rich and spreading Family, very respectably con- 
nected in the City.” J. Brown. j : 

The outlines of a Character so distinguished in the Annals of 
thie Country as that of Mr. Raikes cannot fail to ¢1 the 
attention of the Reader. In proportion as he feels 
interested in the welfare of mankind he will interest himself 
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in every particular which concerns this bright Example of 
unbounded Philanthropy. 1 shall refer the Reader to his ample 
and well-merited Eulogium (which was written by his friend 
Dr. Glasse) in Gent. Mag. vol. LVI. pp. 11—15. 

The Establishment of Sunday Schools being an Epoch in the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, I shall preserve a 
short state of facts, which will fully explain their origin. 

My. Raikes one day mentioned to Mr. Stock, a Clergyman 
of most distinguished benevolence in his parochial charge, a 
complaint which the had just heard from a person, respecting 
the disorderly behaviour of poor children on the Lord’s-day, 
Upon this Mr, Stock, who had himself: founded Charity-schools 
in two parishes, of which he had befure been Curate, invited 
Mr. Raikes to attend him into his own parish, in order to 
adopt some mode of doing good to the Children of the Poor, 
No previous plan had been concerted ; nothing was thought of, 
tending to an Ectablishment of this nature, but what arose 
from the immediate suggestion of the moment as they visited 
the houses of the Poor. As the complaint had been directed to 
the profanation of the Sabbath, by the noise and riot of these 
untaught Children, it readily occurred to both these Gentlemen, 
that proper persons should be sought for to keep them under 
their eye and management during a certain portion of the 
Sabbath, and that the hours of confinement should be em- 
ployed in instructing them in the principles of Christianity. 
They therefore took the number of Children, and, having found 
as many Instructors as were requisite, established four Schools 
immediately for the resort of these Children on the Sunday. 
Rules were formed by Mr, Stock for the conduct of the Children; 
and the Persons appointed to the management of the Schools 
undertook the important charge. Mr. Stock then took upon 
himself the inspection of the Schools; and Mr. Raikes agreed 
to bear two thirds of the expenditure necessary to their support, 
and Mr. Stock the other third. Such was the origin of Sunday 
Schools. Whatever, therefore, may be the merit of Mr. Raikes 
in this business, Mr. Stock is at least an equal sharer in the 
honour of this excellent Institution. 

The following Letter was addressed by Mr. Raikes to the 
Society established in London for the Support and Encourage- 
inent of Sunday Schools in the different Counties of England : 

“ GENTLEMEN, Gloucester, Oct. 7, 1786. 

“The Parish of Painswick exhibited, on Sunday the 24th ult, 
a specimen of the Reform which the Establishment of Sunday 
Schools is likely to introduce. An Annual Festival has, for time 
immemorial, been held on that day; a festival that would have 
disgraced the most Heathenish Nations. Drunkenness and eve 
species of clamour, riot, and disorder, formerly filled the town 
upon this occasion. Mr. Webb, a gentleman who has exerted, 
the utmost -assiduity in the conduct of the Sunday Schools in 
Painswick, was lamenting to me the sad effects that might be 
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naturally expected to arise from this feast. It occurred to us 
that an attempt to divert the attention of the vulgar from their 
former brutal prostitution of the Lord’s-day, by exhibiting to 
their view a striking picture of the superior enjoyment to be 
derived from quietness, good order, and the exercise of that 
benevolence which Christianity peculiarly recommends, was an 
experiment worth hazarding. We thought it could do no 
mischief — it would not increase the evil. It was immediately 
determined to invite the gentlemen and people of the adjacent 
parishes to view the Children of the Sunday Schools; to mark 
their improvement in cleanliness and behaviour; and’to observe 
the practicability of reducing to a quiet peaceable demeanour 
the most neglected part of the community, those who form the 
great bulk of the people. In the parish of Painswick are 
several gentlemen who have a taste for musick; they imme- 
diately offered to give every assistance in a Church Service; and 
my benevolent friend, the Rev. Dr. Glasse, complied with our 
entreaty to favour us with a Sermon. Mr. Campbell, a very 
active Justice of Peace, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. 
Webb, of Ebworth, and several other Gentlemen, engaged to 

ive their countenance, We were highly gratified too with Mr. 

joddington’s company, who kindly came from Cheltenham to 
take a view of this progress in civilization. He is one of your 
Vice-Presidents; and from his report you will receive a far more 
perfect idea than my pen can give. On the Sunday afternoon 
the town was filled with the usual crowds who attend the feast ; 
but, instead of repairing to the alehouses as heretofore, they all 
hastened to the Church, which was filled in such a manner as I 
never remember to have seen in any church in this country be- 
fore. The galleries, the ailes, were thronged like a play-house, 
Drawn up in a rank around the church-yard appeared the 
Children belonging to the different Schools, to the number of 
331, The Gentlemen walked round to view them — it was a 
sight interesting and truly affecting — young people lately more 
neglected than the cattle in the field, ignorant, profane, filthy, 
clamorous, impatient of every restraint, were here seen cleanly, 
quiet, observant of order, submissive, courteous in behaviour, 
and in conversation free from that vileness which marks our 
wretched vulgar. The Inhabitants of the town bear testimony 
to this change in their manners. The appearance of decency 
might be assumed for a day; but the people among whom they 
live are ready to declare that this is a character fairly stated. 
After the public service, a collection for the benefit of the Insti- 
tution was made at the doors of the Church. When f considered 
that the bulk of the congregation were persons of middling 
yank, husbandmen, and other inhabitants of the adjacent vil- 
lages, I concluded that the collection, if it amounted to 24 or 
951. might be deemed a good one. My astonishment 
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of Sunday Schools has given to the property of every individual 
in the neighbourhood. The farmers, &c. declare that they and 
their families can now leave their houses, gardens, &c. and fre- 
quent the public worship, without danger of depredation. For- 
merly, they were under the necessity of leaving their servants, 
or staying at home themselves, as a guard ; and this was insuf- 
ficient ; the most vigilant were sometimes plundered, It is not 
then to be wonders at that a spirit of liberality was excited on 
this occasion. A carpenter put a guinea in the plate, and after- 
wards brought four more to Mr. Webb. ‘It was my fixed de- 
sign,” says he, “ to devote the sum that I received for a certain 
job. of work to the support of Sunday Schools, 1 received five 
guineas — one only I put in the plate — it did not become me 
to put more — it would have looked tike ostentation — but here 
are the other four,"— giving them to Mr. Webb. Another in- 
stance of spirit occurred in a man, upwards of eighty years of 
age, who seemed about the rank of the yeomanry. “Oh! that 
I should live,” said he, ‘to see this day, when poor Children are 
thus befriended, and taught the road to peace and comfort here, 
and happiness and heaven hereafter!’ The old man gave a 
inea ; and said he would leave another in the hands of a 
iend, if he should die before the next anniversary. When the 
matter of the collection was settled, we went to the Schools, to 
hear what progress was made in reading, &c. The emulation 
to shew their acquirements was so very general, that it would 
have taken up a day to have gratified all the Children. In the 
mean time the town was remarkably free from those pastimes 
which used to disgrace it. Wrestling, quarreling, fighting, were 
totally banished — all was peace and tranquillity. I fear I have 
been too prolix; but I could not convey the complete idea that I 
was desirous of imparting to the gencrous Promoters of Sunday 
Schools without writing these particulars. I forgot to mention 
that Mr. Fox, one of the worthy Members of your Committee, 
was present with us at Painswick. The Sunday Schools were 
firat established at Painswick in the Summer of the year 1784, 
The Children had been bred up in total ignorance. Of the 
number that attended the Schools, 230 can read in the Bible or 
Testament, 80 can read in the Sunday ‘Scholar's Companion, 
and about 21 are in the Alphabet. These Children have no 
teaching but on the Sunday; what they learn at the leisure 
hours in the week is the effect of their own desire to improve. 
Many have their books at their looms, to seize any vacant mi- 
nute, when their work is retarded by the breaking of threads. 
To relieve the Parish from the burthen of cloathing these poor 
creatures, Mr. Webb proposed that such Chiidren as by an 
increase of industry would bring a penny every Sunday towards 
their cloathing should be assisted by having that penny doubled. 
This has had an admirable effect ; the Children now regularly 
bring their pence every Sunday; many of them have been 
cloathed ; and the good consequences of laying-up a little are 
powerfully 
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powerfully enforced. It is pretty evident that, were every Parish 
in this kingdom blessed with a man or two of Mr. Webb’s active 
turn and benevolent mind, the lower class of people, in a few 
years, would exhibit a material change of character, and justify 
that superioi policy which tends to prevent crimes rather than 
to punish them. The liberality with which the Members of your 
Society have stood forth in this attempt to introduce a degree. of 
civilization and zood order among the lowest ranks entitles them 
to the thanks of the community, and particulariy of an indi- 
vidual, who will be ever proud to subscribe himseif, $ 
Your most obedient servant, R. Raikes.” 

“The Gentlemen of Painswick intend making a request to Dr. 
Glasse to publish his Sermon, The happy choice of the text had 
a remarkable effect in commanding the attention of the Au- 
dience. The Scriptures could not have furnished a passage more 
literally applicable to the subject. It was taken from Deut. xxxi. 
ver. 12, 13: ‘Gather the people together, men, women, and 
children, and thy stranger which is within thy gate, that they 
may hear, and that they may learn and fear the Lord your God, 
and observe to do-all the words of this law; and that their 
children, which have not known any thing, may hear and learn to 
fear the Lord your God as long as ye live.” Of Dr. Glasse’s Ser- 
mon, see Gent. Mag. vol. LVI. p. 977. 

In a Letter to the Rev. Bowen Dickens, of Ross, June 27, 
1788, Mr. Raikes says, “I rejoice to hear that Sunday Schools 
are producing the same happy effects with you that are seen 
springing up in all parts of the Kingdom where the higher 
ranks of people will condescend to overlook the management. 
At Windsor the Ladies of Fashion pass their Sundays in teaching 
the poorest Children.—The Queen sent for me the other day, to 
give her Majesty an account of the effects observable on the 
manners of the. Poor; and her Majesty most graciously said, 
that she envied those who had the power of doing good by thus 
personally promoting the welfare of Society, in giving instruc- 
tion and morality to the general mass of the common people; a 
pleasure from which, by her situation, she was debarred. What 
a glorious sentiment is this for a Queen! Were this known 
among the Ladies of the British Nation, it would serve to ani- 
mate them with zeal to follow the example which the Queen is 
desirous to set before them. You may mention it to the Ladies 
of Ross, who will not then perhaps be above noticing the 
Children of their poor Neighbours, if they are at present.” 

P. 449. Mr. John Robinson died Dec. 2, 1813, in his 61st 
year, leaving a widow, and two sons, John and Richard, the 
former a Bookseller in Paternoster-row, who is assisted by his 
Brother. 

P. 475. The'Rev. Haviland John Hiley (related to the Hileys 
of Dorsetshire, the descendants of Haviland Hiley, Merchant, 
of Poole, who had the name from James Haviland of that place, 
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near Bristol in 1688. He was of Baliol Coliege, Oxford ; took 
the degree of M.A. in May 1714; was presented to the Rectory 
of Salford in Somersetshire by Mr. Bridges of Keynsham; and 
had an estate in that county, which once belonged to the Abbey 
of Bath. He was in 1716 chosen Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Reading (frequently called Archbishop Laud's School, 
from his having been educated in it) ; and continued in that of- 
fice, with the most distinguished reputation, to Midsummer-day 
1750. He married Eleanor the daughter of Mr. Francis Terrell, 
an Alderman of Reading, by whom he had nine children; the 
only survivor of whom was a daughter, ‘married to the Jate Dr. 
Addington; and to this marriage may the Doctor's surprising 
success in life be primarily attributed. Dux Femina facti. He 
afterwards. practised in London; and then retired to Reading. 
Spectatus satis et donatus jam rude. A Portrait of Mr. Hiley (a 
name still remembered and revered in that neighbourhood as 
the Busby of that Seminary) is in the possession of Dr. Valpy, 
the present Master of Reading School. A full account of this 
famous Seminary may be seen in Mr. Coates's “History of 
Reading.” * 

Dr. Anthony Addington was educated at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded M, A. May 13, 1740; M.B. Feb. 5, 
1740-1; and M. D. Jan. 24, 1744; was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1756; and practised in London 
till his health obliged him to retire into the Country, when he 
settled at Reading, where he particularly attended to cases of 
insanity. As such, he was joined in the Report printed in Gent. 
Mag. vol. LIX. p. 44; and was the person who, during the ill- 
ness of the Sovereign in 1788, held forth so strongly the idea of 
convalescence ; and whose hopes on that occasion, so happily 
realized for the Nation, had great influence on the political faith 
of Mr. Pitt. He had been the confidential friend and physician 
of the great Lord Chatham ; and a friendship grew up between 
their respective families, which produced the happiest effects to 
both. He published ‘‘An Essay on the Scurvy, with the Method 
of preserving Water sweet at Sea, 1753,” 8vo; and “An au- 
thentic Account of the Part taken by the Jate Earl of Chatham 
in a Transaction which passed in the Beginning of the Year ° 
1778,” concerning a Negociation hetween Lord Chatham and 
Lord Bute. He died March 21, 1790; ,when his eldest son 
Henry (then Speaker of the House of Commons, and now Lord. 
Viscount Sidmouth) succeeded to a fortune of 20001. a year. 
The Right Honourable John Hiley Addington, (now M.P. for 
Harwich, and Under Secretary of State) is another son. His 
third daughter was married, in 1782, to William Hoskins, esq. 
of South Perrot, co. Somerset ; his youngest, in 1789, to Charles 
Bragge, esq. (now the Right Hon. Charles Bragge Bathurst, 
M.P. for Bodmyn, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Latncaster) ; 
another, in 1771, to Richard Sutton, esq.; another, 1770, to 
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P. 475, Thé Rev, John Spicer was born in Reading in Sep- 
tember -1713. His father was a man of property, and an 
Alderman of that town. He was educated in Reading School 
under the above-mentioned Mr. Hiley; and thence removed 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, where he was ordained Deacon 
by Bishop Potter, Dec. 21, 1735. The next year Mr. Hiley, 
who had been a witness to his abilities, and had directed them 
with so much advantaze, received him as an Usher, and gave 
him an opportunity of maturing those talents which seem to 
have been given him for the instruction of youth. In 1737 he 
took the degree of M. A, and was ordained Priest by Bp. Secker 
at Oxford. “He was soon after (1754) presented by his father to 
the Rectory of Tidmarsh, and afterwards to that of Pulham, 
Berks, on the latter of which he resided till the year 1750, 
when, by the unanimous request of his friends, he was called to 
succeed his vld Master. In this situation he acquired great 
credit and very considerable emolument. His two Rectories, the 
adjoining Parishes of Pulham and Tidmarsh, are situated about 
five miles from Reading ; and he did the duty (as it is commonly 
expressed) by riding over from Reading on a Sunday morning. 
This place can never be held as a sinecure. Though honoured 
more than once by Royal notice and munificence, and since 
endowed by an unfortunate Prelate, and afterwards by different 
public subscriptions, and boasting a Cardinal among its Mas- 
ters, it is perhaps inferior in endowment to every other founda- 
tion. But the excellence of jts situation made it a valuable object 
to a man of learning and industry; ard Mr. Spicer was possessed 
of these qualities in an eminent degree, Several, in Church and 
State, are the living instances of the success of his labours, The 
first Chancellor's prize which was given at Oxford for poetical 
compositions was obtained by one of his Scholars. He resigned, 
in 1771, the School of which he had been so long the pride, as 
Scholar, Usher, and Master; but continued to reside at Reading, 
and was very active in turnpike and navigation business, in which 
his opinion was much regarded. In 1779 he was installed into 
the Prebend of Preston in the Church of Salisbury.—-To the hour 
of his death his life was marked by zealous endeavours to promote 
the temporal and eternal welfare of his flocks and the prosperity 
of his country, The innovations which the corruption of the 
times attempted to introduce in the religious tenets of this 
country met with his steady abhorrence and opposition; and the 
fast paper which he wrote (see a letter signed C—o in Gent. 
Mag. vol. LIV. p. 825) was fully expressive of his sentiments. 
Formed on classical models, his style was chaste and. animated, 
His Sermons were no less distinguished for their intrinsic purity, 
and that glow which the French call onction, than for the com- 
manding eloquence with which they were delivered. Had he run 
in the race of a Porteus, he scarcely would have failed to.cbtain 
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of the poor oppressed, and obtained their redress, at the expence 
of no inconsiderable share of his time and foitune. It would 
perhaps be difficult to find an instance in which distress in any 
shape was known to him and left unrelieved, - Plans of public 
improvement, which he formed, have often proved, on the ex- 
periment, his knowledge and Penetration. Few of his writings 
Were printed, except occasional Poems, in Latin and English, 
spoken by his Scholars at the triennial yisitation of the School; 
and those were only distributed among his friends. To the 
Gentleman's Magazine, indeed, he was a frequent contributor. 
One only article will be here pointed out, to introduce a wish 
that he had been as prophetic in his poetry.as he was sincere in 
Nis wishes (On the Expedition to America, vol. XLVI, p. 178,)— 
To record any circumstance which may tend to the edification 
of mankind cannot be an unpleasing task. In this view the 
following, which may be considered as his dying words, ought 
not to be unnoticed. “It was left to a grateful pupil, Mr. Coates, 
to inform his Friend, a few days before his death, of his real situa- 
tion with respect to this world. With perfect. composure he 
addressed him in these words: “The will of God be done! I 
have spent a life Of more than seventy years withaut one serious 
Mness. Lam fully satisfied, and thankful to the Almighty for 
his various blessings. A course, which to you appears so long, 
to me now seems like a span. 1 consider this world as nothing; 
to the mercy of God, and to the great realities of another world, 
T now commit myself.” In this frame of mind he died on the 
morning of the 27th of November 1785. He married in 1752 
Margaret daughter of Mr, Chapman, Rector of Stradfieldsay, a 
sister to the late learned Archdeacon of Sudbury; but he left no 
issue, He died worth 10,0004. or more, the interest of which 
he gave to his wife (by whom he had no children) for her life, 
and, after her death, to a numérous set of distant relations of 
his own,—'This sketch cannot be better closed than with the 
following extract of a letter from a Gentleman of distinguished 
worth and learning: “T cannot but most sincerely condole with 
you on the loss of an ardent friend. Town myself most sensibly 
affected by it, when I call to mind the many years I was under 
his tuition, the many instructions I received from him during 
that period, and the uninterrupted harmony that has subsisted 
between us. In his public character as a Schoolmaster he exhi- 
bited true genius and sound abilities; and, when retired from 
that honourable station, he constantly proved himself an active 
member of society, ever ready to assist the distressed and relieve 
the indigent. His conduct through life was open and undisguised; 
and whoever kas any thing to say against it, let him endeavour 
to act better upon the whole — & erié mihi magnus Apollo.” 

P, 500, note, 1.7, r. “not out of vanity or ostentation, but 
merely to ascertain,” &e. 

P. 524, The following familiar Epistle is now first printed 
from the orisinal - 
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These to Mrs. Rebeckah Plot, at [her Father's} Mr. Ralph 

Sherwood’s, at the upper end of Thredneedle-street, London, d'd, 

“ The Borden Gazette, 
from Wensday Apr. 15th to Satterday Apr. 18th. 

« Sutton Barne, Apr. 15th.—The Lord of the Manor there 
continues very well, and is in great hopes of an heir, if his 
Spouse takes care and does well, whereby he is encouraged to 
put all things here in good repaire; in order whereunto, a 
double load of lime and eight loads of sand were brought in 
that day, and soe were his deales for new-flooring the parlour, 
and all his furniture for the best chamber, &c. all very safe. 

€ Ditto, Apr.16,—The Carpenter and “Mason both arrived 
there by six in the morning ; the former beginning to plane the 
boards, and to get up the poles for a new kitchin-garden ; and 
the latter to white the ceilings of the parlour and best chamber ; 
and both of them together in the afternoone set up the chim- 
ney-piece in the said best chamber. 

«« Ditto, Apr. 7th. —The Mason whited the ceilings over 
againe, and the Carpenter filleted the studdy round, both top 
and bottom, with narrow boards. About noone the same day 
came the Upholsterer from London ; and tie afternoon following 
hung the same chamber, the Mason in the meane time lessening 
the best chamber chimney, and laying the white tiles; and the 
Carpenter preparing slitt deales of nine inches broad to fillet the 
best chamber round at the bottom, and planeing the rest. 

« Borden-street, Apr. 18th. —The Joyner of Milton came to 
the Church there, to view the old pues belonging to Sutton- 
barne, in order to pull those downe, and to erect a new one, 
layeing them both into one. The same day the Upholsterer set 
up the Oxford bedd in the studdy,at Sutton-barne, and the 
looking-glass that came now a second time from London, very 
safe, and soe compleated that chamber by noone, which is 
indeed a very pretty box, and ‘tis thought will please the Lady 
of the said Manor. The Mason and Carpenter set up the chim~ 
ney-piece in the parlour there the same day; and then in the 
afternoone the former began to lessen the parlour chimney, and 
the latter to naile up the boards round the best chamber ; and 
the Upholsterer cut out the new hangings for the said roome, 
and began to sowe them together; which concluded that day. 
What follows you may expect by the next post. 

© London, Apr. 16th.—This day Dr. Plot had news sent him 
by his Spouse from thense, that the Duke of Norfolke was come 
from Holland, &c. ‘The letter was very welcome to him, though 
he believes it will occasion him to take a trip in the tilt-boat to 
see him gnd his deare Spouse sooner than otherwise he intended. 
In the mean time he recommends her and her little Woman of 
Kent to the protection of the Almighty; sends his duty to Father 
and Mother; love to Brother, Sister, Son Jack, and St Nanny; 
service to Mr. Woder, Mr. Jourdan, &c. ; and still remaines his 
Spouse's most truely affectionate husband, Ros. Pior. 
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“ Advertisement.—My Spouse, 1 believe, forgot to put me up 
@ paire of silke stockings for Sundays, for I cannot find any.” 

P.514. The following Epitaphs are from Borden Church, Kent: 

1. «S, M. 
Roger Por, Armigeri, 

Militia: Regie Districtos Miltonensis Centurionis fidissimi, 
Qui, sacrA insuper Christiani Militis armaturd 
Indutus, coelum diu precibus obsessum tandem rapuit, 

Et in copias Sancti Michaélis Archangeli relatus est, 

120 Kalend. q Salutis reparate 1669, 

Maii xo, tat. Climacterico magno. 
Ejusdem sub auspiciis (Mortalis licet Nature Spolii) 
Prope Icctissimam conjugem Rebeccam 
Vicino sepulchro captivam tradiderit, 

Ad extreme Tube clangorem ipsam Captivitate ducturus captivam, 
Parentibus, Sibi, ac Posteris, hoc Marmor posuit 
Robertus Plot, LL.D. Oxoniensis, filius. unicus.” 

2, ‘ Near this place lies interred the body of Resecca Prot, 
widow and relict of Dr. Robert Plot, LL.D. Obiit 5th March, 
1713. Atat. 51. In memory of his dear mother, Ralph Sher- 
wood Plot, gent, her son, erected this atchievement.” 

3. “HSE 
Vir clarissimus Rogertus Prior, LL.D. ‘ 
Olim in Academih Oxoniensi Collegii Universitatis Convictor, 
Primus Chymiz Professor, Custosque Musi Ashmoleani; 
Societatis Regie Londini Sedalis, eidemque A secretis, 
Regi Jacobo Secundo Historiographus, 
Summoque Angliz Marischallo in Curi, Militari Registrarius : 
Historif Naturali Oxonie et Staffordie illustris ; 
Cantii Nutalis soli Antiquitatibus 
{si fati sivissent) illustrior extiturus : 

Feelicissimus Vetustatis scrutator, Natura indagator singularis ; 
Pictatis, in Deum, in Regem, in Ecclesiam, et Academiam, 
cultor integerrimus: sibi solum imperiosus, aliis omnibus quam 
facilimus, qui Vesice doloribus diutind tortus, Mortalitatem non 
Femam exiit, pridie Cal. Maii, anno Salutis 1696, AEtatis sux 55. 


Rebecca Plot ejusdem Relicta Mieerens posuit.” 
See some particulars of Dr. Plot in Gent. Mag. vol. LXV. p. 1089, 

“* Near this place lies interred the body of Raren Suerwoop, 
Citizen and Grocer of London, who died September 9, 1705, 
aged 80 years; and also the body of Mary his wife, who died 
August 8, 1708, aged 74 years; leaving behind them two 
daughters: Mary, the relict of the Rev. Gervas, now Minister 
of Battersea in Surrey; and Rebecca, relict of Robert Plot, late 
of this parish, LL.D. 3 Who, te the memory of their beloved and 
loving Parents, have erected this monument.” 

P. 529. Some varying statements having been thrown out in 
the Gentleman's Magazine respecting the Writers of the History 
of Rochester, the following particulars were communicated by 
Mr. Shrubsole: “The History originated with My, Fisher, in 
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____East Window ‘ 
St.Paul; in three MPa mena wy ey the Christians; 
Converted ;, Restored to,Sight. Jn the East Window.of Salis- 
bury Cathedral,. the ropes m sof Christ, a. spinels cures ; 

with ten Windows of rich Mosaic to acconipany it; arid ‘also the 
"West Window. — ‘Phe East Window’ of Lichfield Cathedral, — 
In Babworth Chureh, co, Nottingham, aMonumental ithe 
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to the memory of a Lady; subject, the Resurrection. —In Dr. 
Parr’s Church at Hatton, the Crucifixion ; St. Peter and St. 
Paul; Archbishops Cranmer ‘and Tillotson, &e.—In Aston 
Church, two Monumental Windows; in one, the Resurrection 
of the Lady to whose memory it was erectod. — In Shuckburgh 
Church, St. John in the Wilderness, and Coats of Arms. In 
the Ante-chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, eight Orriamefital 
Windows in Chiaro Oscuro, with whole-length Figures, large as 
life, of John the Baptist, Mary Magdalen, Henry II]. and VI. 
Bishops Wykeham, Wainflet, and Fox, and Cardinal Wolsey. 
The great West Window, representius thé Day of Judgment, by 
Schwartz ; restored in 1794, after the damage by high wind in 
1703. — Coats of Arms in the Hall at Merton College. — In the 
Chapel of Pains-hill, seven Historical Windows, of the Good 
Samaritan, the Agony in the Garden, Christ bearing the Cross, 
the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalen weeping over the-dead Body, 
the Appearance to Mary Magdalen in the Garden, and the 
Ascension. —In the Mausoleum of the Yarborough Family at 
Brocklesby, co. Lincoln, a Dome 18 feet diameter, with Cherubs 
and Glory. — Ia Wardour Castle Chapel, a Window representing 
the Trinity, with Cherubs and Glory.—In the Banqueting-room 
at Arundel Castle, in a window 20 feet by 10, Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, the full size, and several Portraits in different 
characters. In the Gallery, the Portrait of J.C. Brooke, esq. 
Somerset Herald. In the Library, Apollo and the Nine Muses.—. 
At Sundorn Castle, co, Salop, the seat of John Corbett, esq. 
three Windows, of Abraham's Sacrifice, Peter delivered from 
Prison, and Angels weeping over a dead Christ. —In Pepple- 
wick Church, co. Nottingham, over the altar, Faith and Hope, 
for the Hon. Frederick Montague. — In the Chapel at Barr, the 
seat of Joseph Scott, esq. over the altar, an Angel and Child, 
full size. — At Fonthill, 32 Figures of Kings, Knights, &c.: 
William the Conqueror, Rufus, Henry I. Stephen, Henry II, 
Riohard I. John, Henry IIT, Edward J. II. III. Richard It. 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, Sir Hugh Bardolph, John Lord 
Montacute, Sir Hugh Hastings, Robert F. Hamon, Laurence 
Hastings Earl of Pembroke, Sir Reginald Bray, Arthur Prince 
of Wales, Sir Hugh Marville, Sir William Tracy, Gilbert de 
Clare Earl of Gloucester, Thom’s Despenser Ear] of Gloucester, 
Sir Brian Stapleton, Sir John Harsick, father of Bp. Gardner ; 
a Figure from an antient Tomb at Malvern 3 Alban de Vere, 
second Earl of Oxford ; two Figures from the Tomb of Crouch- 
back; and a Knight in Armour,’ For the great Bow-window in 
the Library, Saints Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Ethel- 
drida, Columba, Bede, and Roger Bacon. In the Gallery, Coats 
of Arms, &e. In the Hall, six large Windows of rich’ Mosaic 
Ornaments and Arms, &e. In the Chapel, four Windows, each 
25 feet high. —Whole-length Figure of Christ, large as life, 
over the altar at Stanor, Berks. —The Agony in the Garden, 
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Churches of Earthing, Uppec Arley, Mangwell, St. Martin 
Outwich, and ewksbury ; and four Tops of Windows for the 
Hall at Penrhyn: — Eight Windows for Sir Robert Lawley’s 
Staircase at Canwell, near Lichfield. — Four for Mr. Williams's 
Corridore at Temple-Mills. — For Mr. Hope, of Amsterdam, an 
Ornamental Window of his own design, and other small pieces.—* 
Bor the Princess Czartarisca, an Infant Samuel, the size of 
Nature ; and an Emblematic Window, representing Faith and 
Hope. — Several other lesser Works in different parts of the 
Kingdom, Shaw's Staffordshire, 12122; where is a View of 
his House. —— See some Verses to the Memory of Mr. Eginton, 
by Mr. Henry Lemoine, in Geat. Mag. vol. LXV. p. 64. ; 

P.598. At Dunchurch, co. Warwick, in the South aile, a 
white marble tablet, with open marble doors, is inscribed, 

“ Here licth interred the body of 
Thomas Newcombe, Esq. a worthy Citizen of London, 
and Servant to his late Majesty K. Ch. 1. in his Printiug-office ; 
who departed thislife 26 December 1681, in the 53d ycarof his age, 
In memory of whom his son, The. Ne veombe, Esq. 
Servant likewise to his late Majesty and to his present Majesty 
King James If. in the same office, erectedt this monument. 
He likewise departed this life March 21, 1691, being Good Friday,” 
On the left door : : 
«*Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson, relict of Thomas Newcombe, sen. Esq. 
departed this life Feb. 28, 1718.” 

Near the Church, to the West, are six Alms-houses, with this 
inscription : — ‘These Almeshouses are the Legacie of ‘Tho’ 
Newcombe, Esq. Printer to King Charles the 2d, King James 
the @d, and his present Majesty King William 3d, for the 
maintenance of 3 poor men and 3 poor widows borne in this 
parish, built and éndowed by his Widow and Executrix in the 
year of our Lord God 1693. Thomas Newcombe, jun. gave 
by will GOOl. for this purpose; the building cost 150/,; and the 
rest was laid out in the purchase of land at Shawell in Leicester- 
shire. ‘The Vicar for the time being manages the whole, and 
makes up the allowance 1s, 6d. a week, and with coals 9 or 10s.” 

P.598. The following Epitaph is copied from Mr, Park's 
« History of Hampstead :” . 

« Mors inihi lucrum, _— 
: Here resteth y¢ body of Mr. Evan Tyler, “ 
1 late Cittizen and Stationer of London, 
who departed this life ye fifth day of December, 
anno Dom. 1682. 

This tombe was erected for, and at the speciall appointment 
and direction of, Mr. Evan Tyler, by us Henry Teonge, clerke, 
Nicholas Hardinge, and William Miller, his executors, y¢ 12th 
day of February, anno Dom. 1683.” 

P. 605, note, 1.5, r. “died Feb. 11, 1795." 

P. 611, The two following Letters of Mr. William Herbert 
and Mr. Trench Chiewell are worth preserving : 

: “Wortny 
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« Worrny Sir, Cheshunt, August 25,1779. 

“It is not without great regret that lamin some measure 
constrained to give you this tgouble ; but trust your goodness 
will forgive my assiduity, and take it in goed part, when you 
consider that, havirtg undertaken to re-publish Mr. Ames’s His- 

story of English Printing, with all the additions and improve- 
ments attainable by me; and as you, Sir, have been so kind gs 
to indulge me with the hope of what assistance is in your power, 
towards rendering the same as complete as possible, with respect 
to the Works of Caxton ; I cannot, in justice to my Subscribers, 
or with satisfaction to my own mind, commit it to press withoyt 
exerting my utmost endeavours io procure such a material help 
and embellishment. If it is agreeable to you, I will wait on 
you at Debden Hall, in order to make such extracts as may 
be necessary, or be governed by your directions in any other 
method you may deem proper for that purpose. No doubt. but 
the Literary World in general will think themselves greatly 
obliged to you for such a kind communication 3 but none more 
so than, Sir, your most faithful, &c. = Writiam Herperr.” 
@. “Sir, Debden Hall, Aug. 29, 1779. 

“An accident in my family has prevented my writing to you 
some time since, to inform you that I have received from Hol- 
Jand the very disagreeable intelligence that all my fine Caxtons 
have met the unfortunate accident of being burned, and totally 
destroyed ; as I understand, by the neglect of a servant, during 
the master’s absence, throwing down from a shelf a large bottle 
of aquafortis into the box where the books were, and neglecting 
them in his fright, so that much more mischief was done in 
the room, This, unfortunate mischief deprives me of obliging 
you; which, otherwise, I should have done with the greatest 
pleasure in the world. Iam, Sir, &e.  Trencu Cutswent.” 

P. 618. The following Advertisement may be considered as 
& proper addition to “the Progress of Sale Catalogues.” It is 
accurately copied from ‘The London Gazette (No.3153), from 
Monday January 27 to Thursday January 30, 1695," “On 
Tuesday the 4th of February next, and the following days, at 9 
in the morning, at Mr. Knyff's house, over against the Painted 
Chamber, will be sold by auction, a curious Collection of Books, 
History, Geography, Poetry, and Divinity, in English, in all 
Volumes ; also, almost a complete Set of Law Buoks, being the 
Second Part of the Library of the late Lord Stawell, Catalogues 
whereof may be had at Tofn’s Coffee-house adjoyning to Lud- 
gate, and at the Place of Sale.” J. Dowranp. 

P. 623. Richard Wright, of Emanuel College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1762; M.A.1765; M.D. 1773; F.R.S. 1767; Fellow 
of the College of Physicians 1776 ; and Physician to St. George's 
Hospital 1769; died at Knightsbridge, of a deep decline, Oct. 
14, 1786; and his select and very curious Library, “the strength 
of which lay chiefly in Publications relating to the Drama and 
Romances," was sold by T. and J.. Egerton, April 23, 1787. 
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P. 636. Nathanael Chauncy, esq. was brother of Charles 
Chauncy, M.D. from whom he inherited a considerable fortune. 
They were the sons of Mr.-Charles Chauncy, a very respectable 
old citizen of London, a wholesale linen-draper in Cornhill, nearly 
Felated, it is believed, to Charles Chauncy, a famous preacher 
and writer, of Massachusett’s Bay. He died at Stoke Newington, 
Jan. 3, 1763, aged 89, leaving issue, 1. Charles, M.D. F.R. and 
ASS. who married Miss Tahourdine, but died without isaue, 
Dec. 25, 1777; 2. Nathaniel, above-mentioned, who left between 
two daughters 120,000/. (their mother died Jan. 29, 1784); 
3. Philip, who died unmarried, April 30, 1783; 4. a daughter; 
married to William Snell, esq. of Austin Friers, merchant, and 
of Edmonton, Middlesex; by whom she had issue, inter alios, a 
son, Charles, who took the name of Chauncy, and married one 
of the two daughters of his uncle, Nathaniel Chauncy, above- 
mentioned; the other married a Physician.—The Libraries of 
Charles Chauncy, M.D. F. R.S. and F.S. A. and of his brother, 
Nathaniel Chauncy, esq. “‘ very able Scholars and able Biblioma- 
niacs," were sold by Leigh and Sotheby, im April 1790, « 

Against the wall of Mercers’ Hall Ante-chapel is a mural moe 
nument, consisting of a pyramid of blue marble behind an urn, 
under which is a base with this inscription : 

“In the adjoining vault are deposited the remains of 
Philip Chauncy, Esq. who died April 30, 1763, aged 65 years; 
of Mrs. Mary Chauncy, who died Jan. 29, 1784, aged 52 years; 

and of Nathaniel Chauncy, Esq. who died Jan. 29, 1790, 

: aged 73 years.” 

. The Rev. Charles Chauncy, Rector of Ayot St. Peter's, Herts, 
was of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; B.A. 1757; M. A. 1786. 
He died in February 1804. 

P. 642, In the Chance} of St. Mary's Church, Warwick: 

1. Sacred to the memory of 
William Hiorne, late one of the Aldermen of ‘this Borough ; 
whase public character was distinguished by his zeal and integrity, 
whose private life by humanity and friendship. 
He died April 22, 1776, aged 64. 
And of Mary Hiorne, 
to her husband an affectionate wife, 
to their children a tender parent, 
to her acquaintance an amiable friend, 
She deceased 26 Jan. 1759, aged 43.” 
2.“ Sacred to the memory of Francis Hiorne, Esq. 
son of William and Mary Hiorne, 
F.S. A. many years an Alderman of this Borough. 
He departed this life, much lamented, 
on the 9th day of December, 1789, aged 48 years. 
This marble was erected, as a tribute of conjugal affection, 
by her who well knew and reverenced him 
for benevolence and virtue.” 

P. 659. The Rev. Philip Laurents, Master of the Grammar- 

echool at Bury St. Edmund’s, was born in the Island of Jersey, 
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and was intended by his Parents for the Sea. He embarked on 
board a Newfoundland vessel, to proceed to the Fishery ; but.a 
sudden turn of wind obliged the vessel to put back; and the 
short trial he had made of a sea-life disgusted him, it seems, 
from the pursuit of it, for he stayed on shore. From this time 
he applied to study with incessant assiduity. But the Island did 
not at that time afford opportunities of making a great progrags 
in classical knowledge. In Arithmetick and other branches of 
Mathematicks he distinguished himself as a Scholar, and even 
asa Teacher. At the age of twenty he first crossed the Channel, 
and eame over to England. He entered at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he resided several years; but took the de. 
gree of M.A. in Trinity College, 1768. He was remarked for an 
insatiable thirst of knowledge, and for capacity and diligence 
equal to the greatest proficiency. He not only made himself a 
complete master of the Latin and Greek, but hecame well 
acquainted with the Oriental languages. His genius had a pecu- 
liar tint of originality. On his entrance into orders he found the 
avenues to Ecclesiastical Preferment in a great measure barred 
against a young man who had not great connexions or parlia~ 
mentary interest. The wide ficld of Classical Education lay before 
him, and in this he determined to take his station. He soon 
entered into a connexion with a Mr. Galliardy, who kept .a 
reputable Academy at Fulham. He married hig daughter, and 
succeeded him. But this Seminary was not likely to confine his 
attention long. He often lamented the loss of a Scholar who, 
after having made, under his management, a considerable pro- 
ficiency in the Classicks, and given him hopes that he would do 
him credit at the University, was suddenly called to measure 
tape, or to weigh raisins, behind a counter. When he was con- 
gratulating himself on the progress of another, who had presented 
him with a composition full of genius, he would be teazed witha 
complaint from the Parent, that the Child was still in Reduction, 
He took the first opportunity of resigning an employment so 
grating to a liberal mind, and confined himself for some time 
to the instruction of a few private pupils, In the year 1776 he 
waa removed into a situation more congenial with the bent of 
his genius, the Mastership of Bury School. That School was in 
@ comparative state of degradation from the rank which it had 
enjoyed under a Leeds, a Kynnesman, and a Garnham. In Jess 
than two years he restored it to its former eminence, His Plan 
of Education, conceived by a judgment like his, matured by long 
experience, and supported by his industry and application, waa 
inferior to none of those Systems which time has sanctioned in 
the great Schools of Westminster, Eton, and Winchester, The 
Universities, particularly that of Cambridge, ean attest the 
success of his labours. “His grammatical and critical accuracy 
was such as baffled investigation in “any composition which he 
had corrected. In the exercise of Latin Versification his Scho- 
lars were constantly employed; and their consequent improve-~ 
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ment in the collateral branches of Literature and of Taste 
verifies the observation, that none decry that exercise in a public 
school but those who are willing to conceal their ignorance of 
the art, His favourite relaxation from the laborious duties of 
Bis profession was Botany, in which he reached that eminence 
which he had attained in every literary pursuit. It was his 
_ Bistom, in the Midsummer vacation, to make a tour on the 
Continent. His Qbservations on Flanders, in Arthur Young's 
“Annals of Agriculture,” will please the Scholar, the Farmer, 
and the Naturalist. Several other papers of his, printed in that 
truly interesting and patriotic work, deserve to be ranked next 
to those of a Symonds. — In his disposition he was friendly and 
generous, ‘The various branches of his family often experienced 
his liberality. He bought a liring in Worcestershire, to which 
he ‘presented one of his Brothers ; to one of his Sisters he gave 
an estate which he inherited in Jersey; and to mest of his 
Relations his purse and éhis instructions were freely given. To 
justify these remarkable instances of liberality, it must be ob- 
served that he had no children, and that at his death, which 
happened in November 1787, i: left a very ample provision to 
his widow. In his teunper he was open and undisguised. Such 
was the opinion which the Publick entertained of his abilities 
and of his application, that, in a dependeni situation, he always 
maintained an independen t. 

P. 660. The Right Hon. Charles Wolfran Cornwall was bred 
to the Bar; but marrying a Sister of the first Lord Hawkesbury, 
left the Bar, and came into Parliament. After the Peace of 
1763 he was appointed one of the persons to Hquidate the Ger- 
man Accompts; for which service he had a pension allowed 
him. Some time afterwards he joined Lord Shelburne’s Party, 
and was with the Opposition in all the questions concerning the 
Middlesex Election, the prosecutions respecting’ Junius’s Letters, 
&e. But in 1774 he was made a Lord of the Treasury; which 
place he held till the General Election in 1780. Sir Fletcher 
Norton, who had been Speaker, having given some offence to 
the Court, when the new Parliament met was refused the chuir, 
and Mr, Cornwall appointed in his room. After this appointment 
he was made Chief Justice North of Trent; which place he held 
when he died, together with a pension of 1500/. a year.——~ 
Mr. Cornwalk was very well on Dec. 27, 1788, and dined with 
a Friend, to whom he facetiously observed, that he should 
«weather out this storm.” On Jan. 1, 1789, at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, he was considered as out of danger ; and a message to 
that éffect was sent to the House of Commons. At 12 the disorder 
took a fatal turn, and he expired the next morning.—As Speaker, 
he uniformly conducted himself with affability, dignity, anc rec~ 
titude of conduct highly becoming his elevated situation. In 
private life, his behaviour was always that of a Gentleman. His» 
remains were interred at the family burial-place at St. Croix, 
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Charles Wolfran Cornwall do make my last Will and Testament, 
to the effect following: I do appoint the Rev. Dr. Sturges, of 
Winchester, John Downes, Attorney-at-law, of the same place, 
and Samuel Dunn, my Secretary, to be Executors; and 1 de 
give them five hundred pounds each. All the rest and residue 
of my landed or personal property, of what nature soever, and 
all my estate and interest in the same, I do give to my Exeous 
tors, in trust, that they do apply the whole income and annual 
produce of such property to the use and behoof of my dear 
Wife, for her life, in bar of all dower and settlement upon her 
whatsoever, And from and after her decease, I give to Dr, 
Sturges the sum of five thousand pounds; and the remainder [ 
give to be equally divided between such Children of Sir George 
and Lady Cornwall as shall be living at the time of my Wife's 
death. In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my. 
name, this first day of May 1787. C. W, Coznwaru.”—«T di- 
reet that my funeral shail be at whatever place, and in whatever 
manner, my Wife shall appoint; provided that not more than 
five hundred pounds be expended on the same, inclusive of an 

monument to be placed where I am buried, C.W. Cornwatt..” 

P. 668. Russel Plumptre was of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded M. B. 1733, M.D. 1738 ; appointed Regius 
Professor of Physick in 1741. He died Oct. 15, 1793, aged 84, 
He had one daughter, married to -—— Ward, esq. of Wilbraham, 
eo. Cambridge, and since dead. Dr, Plumptre had been for 
several years Father of the University ; and there is no remem- 
brance of so long a resident there as himself. 

P. 669. Of Dr. Cornewall Tathwell see vol, VI. p.114. He 
was a Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford; M. A, 1748; M.B, 
1751; M.D. 1755. He was for some time Vicar of Hitchin ;. 
and afterwards marrying the daughter of Governor Roberts, of 
Stamford, April 17, 1759, he removed to that town, where he 
died in 1773. 

The following Letter was addressed by him to Dr. Z. Grey : 

“ Reverenp Docror, Edinburgh, April 24, 1748. 

“I bave had the pleasure of hearing you was well several 
times from my Father since I have been here; and 1 should 
have done myself the honour to pay moy respects by letter before; 
but, as this place is happily no longer the seat of Rebellion, 
news from hence is of much less consequence than it was some 
time ago. However, I very readily embraced this opportunity 
by a couple of Gentlemen, who, after studying here this Winter, 
are, like dutiful children, now returning to their Alma Mater, 
Another of your University, as well as myself, finding the great 
advantages of this place in the improvement of medical know-. 
ledge, are willing to enjoy them something longer. 

“T had been told so many shocking stories of this place, that 
J found it much better than [ expected. They have one grand 
Street, which they boast has none equal: to it in Europe ; the 
only one that comes near it is said to be in Conatanting tn Th. 
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Castle seems very strong, but is nzore indebted to Nature than 
Art ; for it stands on all sides, except the entrance from the 
Town, upon inaccessible rocks. I should have mentioned that 
the rest of the Town is little more than a kind of Alleys running 
down on each side from the High Street above. As the Castle is 
at the-upper end, the Palace (Holyrood House), which at present 
eansists of a good Stone Court with a Piazza, and is generally 
thew-residence of the Commanding Officer in this part of Britain, 
is at the lower. Here isa Gallery, furnished with Pictures of the 
Scotish Kings from Fergus, who bears the date of 300 yeara 
before Christ, to James the Seventh 3 and Shakspeare certainly 
took his Macbeth from real History, as well as most of his other 
Plays; for here we find Duncan A.D. 1034, and Macbeth, Male 
colm, and Donalbaine, successively reigning after him. ‘The In- 
firmary is much the prettiest building in Edinburgh, and very well 
attended, all the Physicians and Surgeons in ‘Town taking care 
of it in their turns, by which means we have an opportunity of 
seeing variety of practice ; and one of the Professors this Spring 
has given us Clinical Lectures upon the Patients. Besides other 
conveniences, it contains one of the most commodious rooms for 
operations of Chirurgery,’ being a sart of Amphitheatre, which 
will hold a great number of people, and the light extremely. well 
thrown upon the area in the middle. Be 

“ The College is scarce worth deseribing to you who have so 
many better before your eyes; but has a pretty good Library ; 
among the curiusities of which are preserved a whole Chest-fall 
of Love Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, and the original 
Marriage Contract between her and the Dauphin, signed 
Frangois and Mari? ; the Protest of the Bohemian Nobility, 
about Huss and Jerom of Prague (from whence the Reformed 
got the name of Protestants), which is hung round with theie 
Seals; the Piece of Servetus, called Christianismi Restitutio, for 
which he was burnt at Geneva; Buchanan's Skull; but F am 
told they have another edition of this at St. Andrew’s, and dis- 
pute with them which is the most genuine ; perhaps both have 
an equal title, : 

“In another part of the Suburbs stands a Charity-school -for 
the Maintenance and Education of several Boys, founded by, 
G. Herriot, a Jeweller in King Charles's time, who amassed an 
immense fortune, and was so intimate with Dr. Harvey, that 
some ascribe the hvnour of the Discovery of the Circulation of 
the Blood to him. This is called Herriot’s H’ork, a large square 
stone building, with a kind of towers at each corner, whose 
spouts come out like so many cannons, and, together with several 
quaint inscriptions about it, discover the odd taste of the age in 
which it was built. Thus his Arms, being three stars, have this 
motto, Pietas ligat Astra Terris, Over the door, within the 
court inclosed by the building, is the Founder's Statue, holding 
a ring set with several stones; under, Hic corporis effigies, hoc 
opus est animi; and on the other side of the court is the most 
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curious inscription, where Herriot is supposed to say, 
‘ Aurifici dederat mihi vis divina perennem 
Et _facere in tervis in coelo & ferve’— 
And instead. of the word Coronum, io fill up the line, a Crown is 
cut out in the stone. In all the Epitaphs I have seen here, the 
married women are set Gown by thei: maiden names, as if they 
were ashamed to take that of their husbands; and I was told by. 
the Principal's Lady, that, some time ago, it would have. beer 
thought an unpardonable tec: of fondness for a woman to sign 
a letter or any thing else with her husband's surname. 

“T shai be glad if these trifles are any amusement to you; 
and I reinain, with my compliments to your good family, your 
very oblig.d vd obedient huisie servant,, C. Tarnwent.” - 

Th All Saints Church, Stamford, Dr. Tathwell is thus recorded: 

“Sacred to the memoiy of Cornewall Tathwell, M. D. 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxtord, who practised 
Physick upwards of 24 years with such success as might be 
expected from his diligence and skill in his profession. He 
experienced cordial consolation in the hope and trust, that when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open, it would appear to 
have been the sincere aim of his life to do good in the station 
where Providence had placed hin. He to whom this marble is 
inscribed is now beyond the reach of sublunary praise; but may 
the brighter parts of his example produce the happy effect of 
eontributing to excite others to do likewise! He died the Q7th 
day of February 1773, aged 48 years.” 

P.670. The Rev. John Lightfoot was born Dee. 2, 1735 5 
obtained the Chapelry of Uxbridge in 1767; and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1781. 

P. 672. The Rev. George Lynch, one of the two sons of George 
Lynch, M.D. and younger brother of the Dean, was admitted 
at Bene’t College, Cambridge, 1750; proceeded B. A. 1754; 
M.A. 1757; was elected to a Fellowship in 1758; but vacated it 
by being preferred, in 1765, to the Vicarage of Lympne near 
Hythe. In 1771 -he had a dispensation to hold with Lympne 
the Rectory of Cherington cum Newington; and to his Successor 
in this benefice he bequeathed 7002. towards rebuilding a Par- 
sonage-house. Mr. Lynch was also in the Commission of the 
Peace for Kent ;‘and, being blessed with many amiable qualities, 
died much regretted by those who had the happiness of his 
friendship, or the pleasure of his acquaintance. He married, 
Jan. 31, 1769, a Sister of the late Mr. Brockman, of Beachbo- 
rough, and Widow of William Smith, esq. of Canterbury. She 
died Nov, 25, 1787, without issue. He died, at Ripple-house, 
near Deal, Nov. 19, 1789. 

P. 677. Dr. Matthew Horbery was born at Haxay in Lincoln- 
shire about the year 1707 ; and died at Stanlake in Oxfordshire 
22d June 1773. . His father was Vicar of Haxay; and both he 
and his mother died when their son was very young. The pio- 
vision made for him was about 4001. which enabled the Execu- 
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tors to send him to school, first to Epworth, and afterwards to 
Gainsborough. ‘From thence he was removed, at a proper age, 
to Lincoln College, Oxford, being recommended to the protec- 
tion of the Rector. This, however, obtained nothing more for 
him than a small exhibition; and his little fund being nearly 
exhausted, he looked anxiously forward to that period when he 
eould be admitted into holy orders, which was about the same 
thwe that he took his Bachelor of Arts degree, He then went 
down to his native county, and did the duty of two churches, 
In this manner he rabbed on fér about three years, when his 
prospects began to brighten; for immediately before, or soon 
after, he proceeded M.A. (which he did on June 26, 1733), he 
was informed that a Lincolnshire Fellowship was become vacant. 
at Magdalen College; but so poor an opinion had he of himself, 
that it required some persuasion to induce him to offer himself 
a candidate. He however did offer, and was successful; and 
never was young man more happy, because, as he observed, ‘I 
had then an home.” No great Jength of time after. this he 
preached hefore the University ; when the soundness of his doc- 
trine, with a good voice and fine person, gained him a favour- 
able hearing ; and he was Serve called upon to deliver hie 
sentiments before that learned Body. His manner was simple, 
without any ornament of gesture or of speech, though not with- 
out energy; and Garrick, who was one of his constant auditors, 
when they happened to meet at Lichfield, said of him, “that he 
was one of the best deliverers of a Sermon he had ever heard.” 
He took the degree of B.D. 1743, and D.D, 1745. Dr. Smal- 
broke, Bishop of Lichfield, had appointed him his Chaplain ; 
and, as they became vacant, collated him to the Vicarage of 
Eccleshall, and the Curacy of Gnosall; to which were aftewards 
added a Canonry of Lichfield and the Vicarage of Hanbury ; 
when he resigned Gnosall. The whole of these preferments, 
even with the addition of his Fellowship, were by his manage- 
ment barely equal to his expences; for he had very little notion 
of accompts, or care about worldly things; the consequence of 
which was, that he was often most egregiously imposed upon. 
Let one instance of this sort suffice. Being desired to renew a 
lease at Lichfield, which was nearly expiring, he required the 
usual fine (under 201.): but the tenant objecting that it was , 
too hard, the good man was staggered, and the tenant left him, 
conceiving he had gained his end. It happened, however, that a 
fonieoan of the place came in soon after, and said, “I suppose, 
joctor, you have agreed with M— ;” when receiving an answer 
in the negative, he immediately offered him 3 or 400. (my Cor- 
respondent forgets which) for the renewal, together with an 
increase of the annualrent. About this period he was promoted 
by his College to the Rectory of Stanlake, when he quitted Ee- 
cleshall, having previously married Miss Sarah Taylor, daughter 
of'a respectable Clergyman, late Vicar of Chebsey;. whose love 
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He chose this sequestered spot, that he might indulge his fa- 
vourite propensity to reading and meditation; and because it 

. Was near to his beloved Oxford. From this retired mode of fife, 
aad from his well-known abilities, it. was expected that some 
connected Treatise would have been found after his death ; but 
he left nothing besides a number of Sermons (rather more than 
200) and a €atechetical Lecture. This can only be ascribed to his’ 
superlative diffidence; an instance of which my Corresponderit 
related: “As we were walking together to Oxford, where he'was’ 
to preach before the University the next day, he said, <I do not 
know how they will like my Sermon to-morrow, but I will venture 
it; I think 1am right’ The subject was on the controverted 
text of St. Paul, Rom.v.7. This anecdote (continues.my Corre- 
spondent) reminds me of another : A Gentleman in the Law, of 
considerable erudition, who was intimately acquainted with and 
mauch esteemed him, remarked to me, ‘Often have } seen him in 
company, where arguments have run high on learned topicks, 
sitting still, watching the smoke curling from his pipe, without 
uttering a word, when I was sure he could have set them all to 
rights in a minute; he was a walking library.’—In the early 
part of bis life he was supposed to have been a coadjutor of Dr, 
Waterland ; and it is yet more certain, that he paid no attention 
to an advance made to him by Bishop Hoadly, of whose peculiar 
notions he greatly disapproved.” By desire he published three 
Sermons : the first, “On the Inspiration of the moral Parts of 
Scripture,” preached at the Triennial Visitation of his Patron 
at Lichfield, 1745 ; the second, “On Charity,” at Shrewsbury, 
1747 ; and the third at Eccleshall, “On the Athanasian Creed,” 
at the instance of a Noble Lady, 1749. At the solicitation of 
Bishop Smalbroke he wrote his Treatise on the Eternity of Hell 
‘Torments, and published it in 1744, ‘There is reason to suppose 
that he was pressed in some measure into this service ; not be- 
cause he entertained any doubt of the truth of the doctrine, but! 
because he was of that gentle, inoffensive nature, that benevo- 
lence of disposition, that he would have been more. pleased with 
a task (the appellation he himself gives it in his Preface) of a 
different kind. -— After his death his Library and Manuscripts 
were sold, except a tew Sermons, which were selected by his 
Wife's Nephew and published. These never reached a second 
edition, though they had the following testimony from Dr. 
Johneon ; who, after seeing them in the Library in Lichfield 
Cathedral, to which they were presented. by his Widow, said to 
her as he met her in the Close, “ Madam, TF have been reading 
your late Husband’s Sermons ; they are excellent.” Dr. Johnson 
was not singular in this opinion, several other learned Gentlemen, 
having expressed their approbation of them in terms equally 
strong, if not so concise. They are written in 2 nervous, ani« 
mated language, calculated to convince and persuade, without 
any affectation: or pretence.to rhetorick, but with a simplicity _ 
which was a prominent feature in the echaracter of their Anthor” 
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At was a maxim with him, that if a Writer was clear in his ideas, 
he would be equally so in his expressions, It is somewhat remark- 
able, that whilst his Library, which consisted of upwards of 
2000 volumes in the best preservation, was sold to Fletcher of 
Oxford fur the small sum of 120/. and for which no more than 
100 or 105/. had been offered by White and Payne, 200 of his 
MS Sermons, which I am certain were never transcribed by 
him, but appeared in the very state in which they first flowed 
from his pen, were disposed of (after a previous proposal) for 
600 guineas. Dr. Winchester, an old acquaintance and fellow- 
collegian, said repeatedly, both before and after their sale, that 
the price of five guineas ought to have been put upon each, 
when they would have been parted with as rapidly as. they were 
for three. — Dr. Horbery was indeed a truly amiable and excel- 
lent person, as well asa most able and sound Divine, who 
Walked steadily through those profound depths of Theology in 
which men of inferior pewers and attainments flounder and are 
lost ; but of such uncommon modesty and invincible diffidence, 
that nothing could draw him out into publicife. On the death 
of Dr, Jenner, President of Magdalen, he was solicited by 12 
out of the 13 (I think there are) Fellows who.compose the 
Seniority, to stand for the Presidentship; but he declined the 
flattering offer, saying to the Writer of this Biographical Sketch, 
«7 prefer being where [ am.” The election then fell upon Dr, 
(afterwards Bp.) Horne, who, it was said at the time, would 
not have presented himself if Dr. Horbery would have come 
forward. I scarcely need add, that as he lived greatly beloved, 
so he died sincerely Jamented, by those few who had the happi- 
neas of knowing him.” — This article is taken from a commu- 
nication to Mr. Urban, in 1806, by an excellent Correspondent, 
who signs himself Clericus Surriensis; and produced the fol- 
lowing addition from the late Dr, John Loveday: “In the valu- 
able Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Horbery we are told, that, ‘im- 
mediately before, or soon after, he took his Master's degree,’ he 
was a candidate for a vacant Lincolnshire Fellowship at Magdalen 
College. It appears, from the Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, 
that he was of Lincoln College, when he took that degree, in 
June 1733. In the next month he was elected Fellow cf Mag- 
dalen, We are also told, that ‘in the early part of his life he 
was supposed to have been a coadjutor of Dr. Watcrland? He 
was, most indubitably, the Author of ‘ Animadversions upon a 
late Pamphlet intituled ‘Christian Liberty asserted, and the 
Scripture Ductrine of the Trinity vindicated. By a Clergyman 
in the Country.” London, printed for W. Innes and R. Manby, 
1735," 8vo. price 2s. This Country Clergyman was that noted. 
Controvertist John Jackson, who is charged, in the Preface to 
them, with having ‘misrepresented, not only the Antients but 
Moderns also; such as Bishop Pearson and Bishop Bull; but 
more particularly Dr. Wateriand, almost everywhere, as often 
as he mentions him.’ In an original manuscript letter from the 
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latter, now before me, dated in September 1735, from Twick- 
enham, he writes thus: ‘1 thank you for acquainting me with 
your and my friend's name. I see no reason now for keeping it 
asecret. The end I had in view is already answered, by cons 
cealing it hitherto. However, I have discovered nq farther yet 
to any one, but that he is a Fellow of a College in Oxford. i 
think, the sooner he is known, the earlier a reputation he will 
have. Eyery body that has seen the book speaks well of it, and 
none can justly do otherwise. Jackson has seen it, and calls it 
mine, which is his way. I hope some time to be personally 
acquainted with Mr. Horbery.’ In another letter from the same 
Writer, in January 1736-7, from Windsor, is the following para~ 

ph: ‘Iam glad to hear that our very ingenious and worthy 
friend Mr. Horbery has a Stall in Lichfield Church ; and heartily 
wish it may be but as a step to greater preferment.’ His Infirmary 
Sermon, on Charity, was omitted to be inserted in the admirable 
volume published by his Wife's Nephew in 1774; in which, 
at p. 416 of the 17th Sermon on Romans v. 7, the Preacher 
produces a quotation; and then adds, ‘These are the lineaments 
and features of the righteous man, as given by one eminent 
hand; and we may finish the picture by the masterly strokes of 
another.” It may not be generally known that the former are 
copied from the 11th Sermon of Dr. Charles Hickman, after- 
wards Bishop of Derry, in his volume of “ Fourteen Sermons 
preached in St. James's Church in Westminster, London, 1700,” 
Svo; and the latter from the first volume of the Sermons of Dr. 
James Foster, at Pinners’ Hall in London, 1782, 8vo. His in- 
timate friend and contemporary John Audley, D.D. who died, 
Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, April 2, 1782, at bis native 
town of Birmingham, was the author of the following Inscription 
designed for his Monument in Stantake Church, Oxon: 

«“Matruew Horsery, D.D. 
Reetor of this Parish xvi years, and Canon of Lichfield, 
died xx11 June, mpccixxiu, aged Lxv1. 
A strenuous and able Defender of the Catholic Faith, 
and a true Son of the Church of England. 

In his Discourses from the Pulpit he was nervous, easy, 
persuasive, eloquent ; he was not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, nor handled the Word of Gop. deceitfally. 
His lite and conversation were a transcript 
both of what he believed and taught. 

Integrity, simplicity of manners, Christian charity, 
and unaffected piety, were conspicuous parts of his character. 
In a word, he lived the life of the Righteous, 
and his last end was like his. 

Sarah (his disconsolate widow) dedicates this, 
as a Memorial of his worth and her unfeigned affection.” 

Another Inscription, not se full, appears on the Monument. 
The Sermons of Dr. Horbery are dignified by Dr. Johnson 
with no vulgar praise, when he says they were “excellent.” In 
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his life-time only three were published: but such was hia 
reputation as a Preacher, that many of his Sermons in MS. have 
been since carefully preserved in the hands of some of his 
Reverend Brethren, who appear with high credit in the pulpit, 
decorated with his plumes. The late venerable Dr. Pegge, in 
his « Life of Roger de Weseham,” p. 38, styles him “a person, 
of great worth and learning, and well known to the:world by 
his excellent theological performances;” and his fellow-colie~ 
gian the truly-respectable Dr. Townson, in his “ Discourses on 
the Four Gospels,” justly describes ‘‘ this late valuable Author” 
as one “who was as much loved by all who knew him for a 
pleasing simplicity of manners, as admired for strength aud 
clearness of reasoning.” ‘The name of Dr. Horbery occurs in 
Gent. Mag. vol. XLIV. pp. 297, 356, 399, 503; LVIII. 790, 
note; LIX. 12, 1028; LXIX. 169,281; LXXIL. 182; LXXIIT, 
409; LXXV. 1021; and LXXVI. 546. 2 
P. 678. ‘The Rev. Charles Jenner was of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1757; M.A. 1760. He distinguished himself’ at 
the University by obtaining two of the Seatonian prizes, “The 
Gift of Tongues, 1767," and ‘ The Destruction of Nineveh, 
1769;” and by a “Collection of Poems” in 1766, 4to. He suc~ 
ceeded Dr. Hutchinson in the Vicarage of Claybrook, co. Lei- 
cester ; and, having obtained a Dispensation to hold this Vicar= 
age with Craneford St, John, co. Northampton, was instituted 
in 1769. He was the Author of two Novels, “ Letters from 
Altamont in the Capital to his Friends in the Country, 1764,” 
Svo, and “The Placid Man, 1773;” and of “ Letters from 
Lothario to Penelope,” 2 vols. 12mo, including “ Lucinda,” 
a Dramatic Entertainment; a Sentimental Comedy, called “The 
Man of Family, 1771,” 8vo; “Town Eclogues, 1772,” 4to; 
“ Louisa, a Tale; to which is added, an Elegy to the Memory 
of Lord Lyttelton, 1774,” 4to; and many other poetical pieces, 
some of which have great merit, and shew that he possessed 
elegant literary accomplishments, refined taste, and exquisite 
sensibility of heart. In one of the “Town Eclogues,”™ intituled 
“The Court Chaplain,” the Author thus introduces himself : 
“Grown sick of liberty and country air, 

The morning saunter in the one-horse chair, 

The social pipe, the solitary Muse, 

The bowling meeting, and the weekly news, 

The rustic Vicar quits his lone retreat, 

To try what joys the London Clergy greet. 

He mounts his mare, whilst Thomas at his back 

Conveys twelve shirts and his best suit of black ; 

A half-year’s tithe, to pay his way in town; 

His six best sermons, and his last new gown. 

To some kind neighbour he gives up the care 

Of buying two young heifers at the Fair, 

To tend his stock, to keep his garden nice, 

And sell his barley at the market-price, 
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With all the pride of ‘hagling for two groats, 
And shewing a clean sample for his oats. 
Joys more refin'd he means in town to seek, 
And hires spug lodgings at a pound a week.” 
The situation and employments of a Court Chaplain are well 
contrasted with those of the rustic Vicar: 
«* Behold him now enur'd to courtly ground, 
A constant dangler in the same dull round. 
Deep read in Eeton ; at his fingers’ ends, 
Preferments, values, old incumbents, friends ; 
With who stands first on every Courtier’s list, 
Who's serv'd, and who with promises distniss'd ; 
With expectation sees each morn appear, 
Though disappointment closes every year ; 
And, still with crosses ev'ry hour perplext, 
Rests well assur'd his turn must be the next. 
{f chance a country neighbour strays to town, 
He singles out the antique wig and gown ; 
‘Turns Ciceroni to his wond'ring friend, 
And points out all the Court, from end to end; 
‘Yells who is in, and who is out of place, 
And féasts upon a simper from his Grace ; 
Explains the mystery of the wands and keys, 
And ev'ry colour'd ribband that he sees ; 
More vain, alas! of this most useless knowledge, 
Than all the learning that he brought from College. 
Then having plac’d him in the foremost row, 
To see the King pass by, and make his bow, 
Announcing, as they pass, each lord and groom, 
He next conducts him to the Chaplain’s Room ; 
There vainly shews him how Court Chaplains dine, 
And toasts a Maid of Honour in French wine.” 
Mr, Jenner was also the Author of a Copy of Verses intituled 
“ Apyil,” written at the request of a Lady for the Bath-Easton 
prize, whtch they obtained; and these, I believe, were the last 
productions of his Muse *. He had a fine taste for musick ; and 
his society was much courted by the Amateurs of that art. He 
possessed a considerable share of wit, and (what. rarely happens) 
without the smailest tincture of ill-nature or malignity. His 
dispositions were humane and benevolent; his manners were 
soft and gentle, affable and condescending; his pulpit composi- 
tions were animated and persuasive; in short, his talents and 
accomplishments as a Clergyman, a Scholar, and a Gentleman, 
rendered him the object of universal respect and esteem; and 
he died, most sincerely lamented by his parishioners and the 
whole neighbourhood, May 11, 1774, aged 38. 
A monument was erected to his memory in Claybrook Chan- 
cel, by Lady Craven, whose Muse thus weeps o’er his ura in 
beautiful and pathetic strains : 


* See them in the History of Leicestershire, vol. IV. Part L. p 
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*¢ Here in the Earth’s cold bosom lies entomb’d 
Aman, whose sense, by every virtue grac’d, 
Made each harmonious Muse obey his lyre: 

Nor shall th’ erasing hand of powerful Time 
Obliterate his name, dear to each tuneful breast, 
And dearer still to soft Humanity, 
For oft the sympathetic tear would start 
Unbidden from his eye ; another's woe 
He read, and felt it as his own. 

Reader! 
it is not Flattery oy Pride that rais‘'d 
‘To his remains this modest stone; nor yet. 
Did partial Fondness trace these humble lines ; 
But weeping Friendship, taught by Truth alone, 
To give, if possible, in future days, 
A faint idea to the race-to come, 
That here reposeth all the mortal part 
Of one, who only tived to make his friends, | 
And all the world, regret he e’er should die. © E.C. 1775," 

P. 678. The Rev. Henry Barton, of Merton College, Oxford, 
proceeded M.A. 1740; B. and D.D. 1759; in which year he 
was elected Warden. Of the Doctor, who was a man of hu- 
mour, and of a cheerful disposition, many pleasant anecdotes 
are in the recollection of his friends. That he was no enemy to 
a pun, the two following bear testimony. Being in company 
with a gentleman who had just printed two heavy folios, the 
Warden humourously observed, ‘that the publication was defi- 
cient in several respects.’ ‘The Author, as was but natural, en- 
deavoured to defend his volumes in the best mannei he was able. 
“Pray, Doetor, ar'n't you a Justice o' Peace?” ‘I am,’ replied 
the Doctor. “Then,” says Barton, “I advise you to send your 
Work to the House of Correction.”—In the year 1763, on the 
Peace being proclaimed at Oxford, and the Heads of the Colleges 
being assembled, as is usual, on a temporary building erected 
for the purpose, Dr. Barton very gravely went up to the several 
Heads of Houses that were met on the occasion, and said, “I 
don’t know why the Nation should be so well pleased with the 
Peace; for my own part, I think it a very bad one.” ‘A bad 
one, Doctor! why should vou think it a bad one?’ ‘That, 
certainly,” says the Doctor, “is a bad Peace which brings so 
many Heads to the Scaffold.” He died July 13, 1790. 

Ibid. Mr. Joseph Gales quitted England in 1794; and settled 
as a Printer at Washington in America, where his office was de- 
stroyed by the victorious British Army in August 1814. 

P. 687. Mr. John Shave was for several years one of the Printers 
of theJpswich Journal. He died May 30, 1798. 

P. 688, L 22, r. ‘ Tupman.” 

P. 695. Mr. William Hudson, author of the valuable “ Flora 
Anglica,” was a native of ‘Kendal; was brought up to Physick, 
and kept an Apothecary’s shop in Panton-street, where he ee 
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tised with great reputation till, a few years before his death, the 
house was found to be on fire at nine o’clock in the evening. 
He was not insured, but had no wish to be plundered by the 
mob, and kept the doors fast till he and his servants were 
nearly caught in the flames. He was elected F.R.S. 1761; and* 
died May 23, 1793, in Jermyn-street, St. James's, aged 59. 

P. 697. Mr. John Stevenson's Collection, consisting of five 
volumes, are now in the Bodleian Library, under the title of 
« Johannis Stevenson ANEKAOTA quedam Historica de rebus 
Abing doniensibus.” so 

Ibid. Sir James Stonhouse, of Radley, Bart. (the eighth 
Baronet of the name) ; of St. John’s College, Oxford; B.C. L. 
1742; Rector of Clapham, Surrey, 1753; D.C.‘L. 1757; died 
at his seat at Radley, Berks, April 13, 179%, aged 74. He was 
the youngest son of Sir John Stonhouse, Bart. Comptroller of 
the Household in 1712, who married to his second wife one of 
the daughters of Sir Robert Dashwood, Bart. of Kirtlington, 
co. Oxford, by whom he had three sons and six daughters. The 
three sons, John, William, and James, succeeded to the title, and 
all died unmarried. The estate devolved, first, to Lady Rivers, 
the heiress of the eldest. of the daughters, for her life: and next 
to Capt. Bowyer and his heirs, an officer in the Navy, the second 
son of the second daughter, who was wife to Sir William Bows 
yer, Bart. — The title went to the Rev. James Stonhouse, M.D, 
(a collateral relation, who became the ninth Baronet). He re- 
ceived his academical education at St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
M.A. 1739; B.M. 1741; D.M. 1745; where his superior talents 
soon displayed themselves. In consequence of an early determi= 
nation, he principally applied himself to the study of Physick ; 
and, whilst he was yet a young man, commenced his medical 
career at Northampton; where, for exquisite skill and sound 
judgment, he soon attained to the highest ‘degree of celebrity. 
Through a long course of years he there successfully discharged 
the urgent claims of his professional duties with equal care and 
equal fidelity to the poor and to the rich. With affectionate 
sympathy and regard he administered his assistance to the 
humblest victims of poverty and disease ; nor did he neglect the 
opportunities that were afforded him of offering the balm of 
consolation to afflicted minds, whilst he exercised the powers of 
medicine for the relief of corporeal infirmities. He was a very 
useful Member of the Committee appointed to superintend the 
publication of Mr. Bridges’s “History of Northamptonshire ;” and 
to him alone is owing the institution of the County Infirmary 
at Northampton, in the vear 1743; an Institution originally 
promoted by his benevolence, forwarded by his activity, and for 
many years regulated by his j ent. He continued to preside: 
over it, in the capacity of a Physician, with unremitting anxiety, 
as long as he remained in the town. The admirable Book of 
Statutes and Orders which he compiled for its government, and 
which, on account of its superior excellence, has been admitted 
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into other. Establishments of the like nature, will remain an 
everlasting monument of his vigilance and attention; and his 
« Friendly Advice to a Patient,” a work, both in its design and 
execution, worthy of its Author, ¢learly proves that he was not 
upambitious of being a Physician of the Soul. Dec. 1, 1747, 
he lost his wife, Anne, aged 25, a few days after the birth of , 
her fourth child. “She was a lady of fine accomplishments and 
the greatest benignity of temper; perfectly amiable in. all the 
relations, and uniformly good in all the offices, of life ; which. 
qualities must unavoidably render her death at once a cause of 
the most distressing sorrow and of the most delightful hope; 
and cannot fail to make her memory dear, her example useful,. 
so long as anywho knew her shall survive.” During his resi- 
dence at Northampton, he lived in habits of strict intimacy and 
friendship with Rev. James Hervey and Dr. Philip Doddridge ;. 
men, whose known sincerity gave a wide effect to their piety ; 
and to whose writings, directed as they were by knowledge 
and tempered by charity, Posterity is indebted not only for 
rational amusement, but for solid instruction upon subjects 
which must deeply intercst, because tHey nearly concern, the 
general welfare of mankind. — From principle, and not from. 
prejudice, from candid enquiry, and not from blind zeal, from 
the certainty of conviction, and not from the prevalence of, 
custom, was Dr. Stonhouse strongly attached to the tenets of 
the Established Church ; and from the desire of enlarging the 
sphere of his exertions, and from the hopes of becoming more 
instrumental in making men “ wise unto salvation,” was he 
induced to relinquish the practice of Physick for the more 
important engagements of the Clerical Function. This cireum-' 
stance in his life cannot possibly be attributed to any undue: 
spirit of self-interest and accommadation; since the advantages 
arising to him from his former profeseion were much more con- 
siderable, and the difficulties attending it (to a mind like his) 
much less arduous, than those which awaited him in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties. Soon after he entered inte holy 
overs he was presented by the Earl of Radnor to the Rectories 
of Great and Little Cheverel, in Wiltshire; where he continued 
zealously to enforce the saving truths of the Gospel, till bodily 
infirmities rendered it necessary for him to spend a great part 
of his time at Bristol, for the benefit of the medicinal waters, 
Yet, even when thus separated fron) his flock, he still preserved 
a most anxious concern for their welfare, which was continually 
imuanifested by the wisc and liberal provision which he made for 
theit temporal as well as spiritual necessities. But, though these 
claimed his special regard, yet his zeal rested not here: that 
benevolence which is the true offspring of vital religion pointed 
out an ample range for the exertion of his talents. His leisure 
hours he employed in preparing Exhortations and Devotional 
Tracts, of which he published a considerable number. Some of 
them have been very widely disseminated: by the Society for 
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promoting Christian Knowledge ; and a more judicious choice 
could not have been made ; since they pourtray, in the clearest 
manner, the tendency of virtue to happiness, and of vice to 
misery, and are eminently calculated to enliven our faith, to 
confirm our ‘hopes, and to invigorate our charity.— Such are 
the rude outlines of the life of the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse ; 
and of such a life who would not rejoice to hear that the 
conclusion was characterised by calm resignation and sincere 
devotion? He died, at hig house at the Hot-wells, Bristol, on 
the 8th of December 1795, in the 80th year of his age, blessed 
by the good, and lamented by the poor. The title of Baronet 
devolved to his eldest son ‘Thomas, then in India.— As a 
Preacher, Sir James Stonhouse was almost withoet a rival, His 
oloquence was simple, grand, and energetic. He convinced the 
mind, while he warmed the heart, His style, though plain, 
was adapted to his subject ; and, though never tricked out in 
glaring and gorgeous decorations, was yet marked by chaste 
imagery and elegant diction. But, above all, so solemn was his 
delivery, and so impressjve his manner of awakening the feelin, 
and commanding the attention of his audience, that the traces he 
made upon the mind were such as could not easily be obliterated, 
Tn “The English Orator,” Book IV. which treats of the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit, Mr. Polwhele has thus characterised him: 
“The musick of a Stonhouse gives 

To each pathetic sentiment new soul : 

While every fine inflexion of a voice 

Distinct and sweet, to his nice-judging ear ° 

Attun'd, in melting modulation flows |” 
To great quickness of apprehension, and to great nicety of dis- 
crimination, he united a lively fancy and a vigorous intellect. 
He was naturally fond of society; and his manners were as 
affable and polished as his conversation was brilliant and in- 
structive. These qualities received an additional value from the 
Justre whidh they borrowed from his superior excellencies; from 
morals correct and exemplary; from benevolence, which was 
extended to every sect and denomination of men; and from 
religion, which was neither inflamed by enthusiasm nor soured 
by superstition. — The celebrity of this venerable Divine, both 
as a Preacher and the Author of several Religions ‘Tracts, is well 
known. A numerous acquaintance, of all ranks, from the Peer 
to the Peasant, will Jong retain his memory in their affections, 
as a warm friend and an agreeable and instructive companion. 
That love to God and man, which is the essence of Christ's Reli- 
gion, was so shed abroad in his heart, and so influenced his ac- 
tions, that his energetic strains in his public addresses, even till 
within a few months of his decease (notwithstanding his great 
age and many infirmities) had suffered but little diminution ; 
nor had his liberality any other restraint than that of genuine 
prudence. To all good men (those at least whom he believed 
to be such), whatever religious names they were distinguished 
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‘by, he cheerfully extended the right hand of Friendship; and a 
real indigent person, however strange his face, or futile his 
claim, never applied to him in vain for relief. Many Public 
Charities bear respectful testimony to his support; and many 
more of a private nature severely feel and lament its extinction, 
and especially those in his own parishes, where he had left a 
commission with a confidential friend (ever since his complaints 
obliged him to non-residence) to dispense books, medicines, 
and money, to the sick and poor, according to their exigencies. 
But what manifested the sincerity of his professions, and the 
real dignity of his character, much more impressively than can 
the description of words, or a retrospective view of his life, were 
his dying moments, in which he displayed a calm resignation 
of his soul to Him whom he loved and honoured, in the exercise 
of true Christian faith, yet without presumption, and in the 
enjoyment of hope full of immortality. 

A plain oval Monument in All Saints Church, Northampton, 
immediately under that of his first Wife, is thus inscribed : 

«* Sacred to the memory of her affectionate husband, 
Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. Doctor of Physick ; 
the Projector, Friend, and Physician of the County Infirmary, 
established in the year 1743 ; 
where the lame walk, and the sick are healed. 
Afterwards he was for many years Rector of Great and Little 
Cheverel, Wiltshire, and exemplary as a Minister, 
- But, in‘that immortal state on which he is now entered, 
how dim is human excellence ! 

Reader, it is his superior honour at this period that he was 
partaker with her in the Christian character with 
whom he was united in the conjugal relation. 

He died the 8th day of Détember, 1795, 

in the 80th year of his age.” : 

P.701. The Rev. Charles Hawtrey, M.A. of Christ Church, 
1756, brother to Stephen Hawtrey, Esq. Recorder of the City of 
Exeter, and one of the Portionists of Bampton, died at Bath, 
June 26, 1796. He was Author of “A Letter to Lord Stan- 
hope, on the Subject ‘of the Test, 1790,” Svo, and “ Free 
Thoughts on Liberty and the Revolution in France, 1790,” vo. 

P. 702. The Rev. Benjamin Blayney was first of Worcester 
College, where he proceeded M.A. 1753; afterwards Fellow of 
Hertford College, where he took the degree of B.D. 1768, and 
of D. D. 1787; Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor® 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 1787. He was also Rector 
of Polshot, co. Wilts; and a Whitehall Preacher. He distin- 
guished himself greatly as a Scriptural Commentator and Trans- 
lator; having published ‘A Dissertation, by Way of Enquiry 
into the true Import and Application of the Vision related Dan. 
ix, 20 to the End, usually called Daniel's Prophecy of Seventy 
Weeks; with occasional Remarks on Michaclis’s Letters to Sir 
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Lamentations, a new Translation, with Notes critical, philoso» 
phical, and explanatory, 1784,” 8vo; <‘ The Sign given to Ahaz, 
a Discourse on Isaiah vii. 14, 15, 16, delivered in the Church of 
St. John, Devizes, at the Triennial Visitatian-of Shute Lord Bi- 
shop of Sarum, July 26, 1786; with a proposed Emendation of 
a Passage in his Dissertation on Daniel, 1786,” 4to; “ Christ 
the greater Glory of the Temple, a Sermon, preached before the 
University of Oxford, at Christ Church, Nov. 9, 1788,” 4to; 
*« Zechariah, a new Translation, with Notes critical, philoso- 
phical, and explanatory; and an Appendix, in reply to Dr. 
Eveleigh’s Sermon on Zechariah i. 8-11 (to which is added, a 
new Edition, with Alterations, of the Dissertation on Daniel), 
1797,” 4to. In this Dissertation on Danic! the study and criti- 
cism of this learned Divine produced a Translation very diiferent 
from that in the common English Bible, as well as from that of 
Michaelis, It is less liable to objection, particularly as it hag 
no recourse to that ingenious but uncertain and unsatisfactory 
method of computation by Lunar years; it extends also to those 
verses of the chapter which Michaelis seemed to give up as in~ 
explicable, almost in despair of ever. attaining a probable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The Translation of Jeremiah and La- 
inentations is on the plan of Dr. Lowth’s Isaiah, and does credit 
to its Author both as a Translator and a Critick. The same may 
be said respecting the Translation of Zechariah ; and it may be 
added, that the candour and: liberafity which Dr. Blayney op- 
poses, in this instance, to the intemperance and acrimony of his 
Antagonist, do him great honour. ‘The Doctor also took un- 
common pains in correcting the text of the Edition of the com- 
inon Version of the English Bible, which was printed at the 
Clarendon Press, in 4to, 1769. He made a great number of 
additional references in thé margin, and produced the niost cor- 
rect Bible in our language; but, unfortunately, a large part of 
the impression was soon after burnt at the Bible Warehouse in 
Paternoster Row. He died at Polshot, Sept. 20, 1801, aged 73. 

P.708. Dr. John Randolph was descended from a fainily of 
soine standing and respectability in Kent. He was the younger 
son of Dr. Thomas Randolph, formerly President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, one of the ablest Divines of his time ; 
every step of whose promotion was the honourable reward of 
some display of zeal and talent in defence of the doctrines of the. 
Church; who died March 24, 1783, after presiding over the 
Cgllege for the long space of 35 years, and was buried in the 
Cloister; and whose wife was the sister of Sir John Honywood, 
great-grandfather of the present Baronet. Of the President's 
iwo sons, Thomas, the elder, was a Kentish Rector, of plain 
sense and quiet and undmbitious habits, who closed in 1808 a 
life spent amid the love and respect of the neighbourhood where 
his ancestors had sprung. John, the younger son, was born 
July 6, 1749; became a Student of Corpus Christi College, Ox~ 
ford; M.A. 1774; B. D, 1782; D. D. by diploma 1783 ; Pre- 
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Jector of Poetry 1776; Proctor 1781; Regius Professor of Greek 
1782, and in the same year a Prebendary of Salisbury; Canon 
of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity, and: Rector of 
Ewelme, 1783; elevated to-the Bishoprick of Oxford. in 1799 ; 
translated to that of Bangor in 1807; thence to London in 
1809; and was elected F.R.S. in 1811. He passed a great part 
of his life in the University.of Oxford, and enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation for learning and strong sense; and it is gene- 
rally understood that, when he was elevated to the See of Oxford, 
the University was complimented with the nomination by the 
Crown, and that be owed his place on the Bench to their high 
opinion of him. He was called to the See of London, as it 
were, by the general voice; and administered the affairs of it 
with unshaken firmness, impartiality, and fidelity. He married, 
Sept. 20, 1785, Jane daughter of Thomas Lambarde, esq. of 
Sevenoaks ; and left several children. He died in consequence 
of falling from his horse in an apoplectie fit; and his remains 
were interred at Fulham, amongst his venerable Predecessors, 
by the side of Bp. Gibson, whom he resembled in zeal for the 
Church, as well as in great talents for business and indefatigable 
industry. In his Epitaph his character is thus ably delineated : 
‘© Under this ‘Tomb is deposited all that is mortal 
of that eminent Prelate, John Randolph, 
who was born July 17, 1749; and died July 2s, 1813, 
too soon for the Church and his Country, 
and lamented by all who have any respect 
. for high resplendent talents and qualities. 
It was his lot to be placed in various and arduous stations ; 
but he shone conspicuous in all. 

His learning was deep and accurate ; 
his taste correct, his judgment sound ; 
his industry indefatigable 
his piety sincere, his firmness unshaken ; 
his integrity uncorrupt. 

* At Oxford, where he filled the Chairs of Poetry, the Greek 
Language, and Divinity, his name has long been enrolled 
amongst the most illustrious of her Sons, His Theological 
Lectures were so admirable, that, if the laborious discharge af 
his other sacred duties had not deprived him of leisure to revise 
them for publication, they would have constituted the most 
durable monument of his fame. 

«“At the age of 50, being raised to the Bench, he governed ip" 
succession the Sees of Oxford, Bangor, and London, having 
declined a still more exalted station in Ireland. Nor did he 
disappoint the great and general expectations that were formed 
of him. No man knew better than himself the Doctrine, the 
Discipline, the Rights, and the whole Constitution of. the Church 
of England; and no man in these times was more watchful, 

” more courageous, or more able to defend them. ‘ : 

“Tp him, therefore, the Church has prematurely lost an 
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undaunted champion of Orthodoxy, and one of her firmest 
bulwarks against innovation and change, 
** Such was the Divine Will! 
May those who were directed and animated by his counsels 
whilst he was alive, 
persevere in the same principles, 
and still reverence his example and authority, 
now that he is dead !” % 

The Bishop's Library was sold by auction, by Mr. Evans in Pall 
Mall, in April 1914. 

P.708. The eventful life of Orion Adams would occupy a 
volume of more than ordinary dimensions, He was a native 
of Manchester, and son of Mr. Roger Adams, the original 
Proprietor and Publisher of “The Chester Courant ;” to which 
property he would, by right, have suececded, had not his insta- 
bility and eccentricities prevented it. For the last fifty years 
his life had been a lamentable scene of chequered events. In 
Birmingham (with his partner Boden), and at Manchester, 
Chester, Plymouth, and Dublin, he may be remembered as‘a 
Master Printer; and there are very few London or Provincial 
Printing-offices in the Kingdom where he has not occasionally 
worked as a Journeyman. For several years he practised a kind 
of itinerant or pedestrian pilgrimage; and frequently, after he 
had attained his 70th year, walked from London to Chester and 
back, with a heart as light as his pocket ; for, under all adver- 
sities, his temper was cheerful, obliging, and friendly. He was 
intimately acquainted with many of the first Characters of the 
Stage; particularly Barry, Mossop, Ryder (with whose Father, 
as a Printer, he was in partnership in Dublin), and many others ; 
and, at the memorable Stratford Jubilee, Orion Adams was dis- 
tinguished as a brilliant Character from Birmingham, in his own 
carriage, though, a few months after, such was the versatility of 
his fortune, he sunk into the humble character of a Distributor 
of Play-bills to an itinerant Company. He died, ina very obscure 
lodging near Chester, in April 1797, aged 80, and in great poverty, 

P. 714. Mr. Thomas Aris settled at Birmingham, as a Printer 
and Bookseller, in May 1740; and published Ne I. of ©The 
Birmingham Gazette; or, The General Correspondent,” Nov. 16, 
1741, at the price-of three halfpence, This News-paper (after 
various advances in price) is still published, under the title of 
“ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette.” 
@ P.717. The following Entry from the Journals of the Com- 
pany of Stationers is equally honourable to Mr. Henry Baldwin, 
at that time Master, and to the Company at large, —“ Dec. 19, 
1792, at a Special Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers, the Master informed the Court, ‘that he had 
called a Meeting of the Members of it, with a view to take into 
consideration the propriety, at this moment, of concurring with 
other Public Bodies, by declaring their perfect satisfaction in 
the Constitution of this Kingdom, under the Government eta 
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by King, Lords, and Commons ; and to express a sincere abhor- 
rence of all seditious publications and attempts to disturb the 
tranquillity of this Kingdom.’ — Jt was: thereupon declared, 
unanimously, that, at a crisis so particularly interesting to all 
Corporations, whose very existence depends on the continuance. 
of the Established Government, the Stationers Company (in an 
especial manner connected with Literature and Literary Men) 
seem called on, by the importance of the moment, to come for= 
ward, and avow their loyalty and attachment to the King and 
Constitution. The Court, therefore, whese duty it is to lead the 
way in all that concerns the Company, have met, for the purpose 
of declaring, individually and collectively, their firm and steady 
adherenve and allegiance to the Constitution of Great Britain, 
under the administration of King, Lords, and Commons, as 
established at the Revolution in 1688, and as handed down to 
us at the present time.— {t was then unanimously resolved, 
1.’That this Court do most earnestly invite all the respectable 
Members of the Company, Liverymen and others, to signify 
their concurrence with the above Declaration, by subscribing 
their names hereto in the Records of the Company. 2. ‘That 
this Court, with proper deference to the talents and respecta- 
bility of the Persons exercised in the employments of Literature, 
-most sincerely recommend to all Authors, Editors of Public 
Papers, Printers, Booksellers, and whoever are concerned in 
the writing and publishing of opinions of Government, through- 
out the Kingdom,’ to declare with this Court their determined 
resolution utterly to piscouNTENANCE and prscouRaGe. all 
seditiousand inflammatory productions whatever. And this 
Court will esteem themselves highly honoured by the assenr 
of all such auriors and others, expressed by their signature to 
this Declaration, by letter to the Court, or in any other manner 
which their judgment shail (ictate.” 

P. 730. Henry Vansittart, Esq. who was appointed in 1760 
to succeed Lord Clive as President of the Council at Bengal, 
was charged with ‘having embroiled the affairs of the East 
India Company, by departing from Lord Clive's wise plan, 
principles, and conduct ;” and of “ giving up several persons of 
great consequence, to whom protection had been promised, to 
the vengeance of Cossim Ali Khan, whom Mr. Vansittart had 
invested with the Subahship, in the place of Lord Clive’s Nabob, 
Mhir Jaffer.’ On this subject see several particulars in Gent. 
Mag. vol. XXXIV. p. 55.—A Defence of Mr. Vansittart's Con- 
duct, in concluding the Treaty of Commerce with Mhir Cossim’ 
AlyChaum, at Mongheen ; bya Servant of the Company,” appeared 
in 1764, 8vo. Mr. Vansittart, in the same year, published “A 
Narrative” of his own Conduct, in three vols. 8vo. Some charges 
which were made in ‘Observations on Mr. Vansittart’s Narrative, 
by Luke Scrafton, Esq. 1767,” were answered by “A Letter 
ta the Pranristnre of Fast India Stock. from Mr. Henry Van- 
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East India Observer, No. VI.” The anonymous Pamphlet was 
the performance of Mr. Scrafton ; who, before the appearance of 
the “ Letter,” had published an edition of his « Observations,” 
without the writer's name; which edition was Privately dis- 
persed, gratis; but the Author, finding himself reflected upon 
#8 an anonymous spreader of scandal, reprinted his tract, and 
openly, in the title-page, acknow.edged himself as the Writer — 
as he had before done to Mr. Holwell and others, to whom he 
had sent copies of it.— At the same period was published “An 
Address from John-Zephaniah Holwell, Esq. to Luke Serafton, 
Esq. in reply to his Pamphlet intituled “ Observations on Mr, Van- 
sittart's Narrative.”——Of the melancholy fate of the Aurora Fri- 
‘gate, in which Mr. Vansittart was lost, see Gent. Mag. vol. XLI. 
pp. 190, 237; XLII. 345, 879; XLIV. 85, 

P. 737. A curious specimen of Roger Payne's Bills may be 
seen in Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXIV. Part ii. p. 440. 

P. 759, 1. 3 from bott. r. « aged 59,” 
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P. 123, ‘« Hormesta Pauli Orosii, translated into Saxon by 
King Alfred."] _Ormesta mundi, liber quem scripsit P, Orosius, 
neither means Orchestra, nor Miseria, according to Du Cange 
and others; nor true History; but the Planet Ornuz, in Persian 
“The Star of the World.” « Seit Genius, natale comes qui 
temperat Astrum.” Hor. Lib. ii. Epist. ii. v. 187. NB. The 
Persian Astronomers call the Planet Jupiter Ormozd; vid. 
D'Herbelot, p. 81. v.tom. TH. S. W. 

P.168. “The following paragraph was transcribed some years 
ago from an anonymous work, intituled “Deism Revealed,” pub- 
lished in 1749, in two volumes Svo; it occurs in vol. IL. p. 25: 
“When Hooker's Book of Ecclesiastical Polity was shewn to the 
Pope, and he was told how poorly the Author was provided for : 
‘1 am not afraid of that Church,” said he, ‘ which neglects such’ 
men as Hooker.’ Probably, Mr. Urban, some of your numerous 
Correspondents can inform your Readers on what authority this 
assertion rests. On referring to p. 267 of Isaac Walton's Lives, 
edited by Dr, Zouch, 1 find « Ecclesiastical Polity” was intro- 
duced to Pupe Clement VIII. as the work of a poor English 
Priest ; and on Dr. Stapleton reading to the Pope the first book 
from English into Latin, the latter said to this purpose : ‘There 
is no Learning that this man has not searched into, nothing too 
hard for his understanding : this man indeed deserves the name 
of an Author ; his books will get reverence by age, for there is 
in them such seeds of eternity, that if the rest be like this, they 
shall last tilt the last fire shall consume all Learning.’ No trace: 
can I find, in the above-mentioned respectable Biographer, of 
the bitter sarcasm on the disposal of Church preferment; which, 
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whatever force it might have in the sixteenth, must necessarily 
be considered as having no force whatever in the nineteenth 
century, L, L.” 

“The communication of L. L. (interesting as every thing 
under that signature has long been, whilst internal evidence 
makes genuine terminations as well-authenticated as initials), is 
as highly to the credit of the Pope therein referred to as to the 
honour of the Writer so justly noticed by him. It brings to my 
recollection what (if modern books of anecdotes have not made 
alyeady too well known) I have pleasure in transmitting to you. 
It must he at a Jater date that a Pope paid that handsome com- 
pliment to the celebrated Iambics of Dr. George, in the Collec- 
tion of “ Muse Etonenses,” published by Prinsep, as taken from 
the Cambridge Luctus on the death of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and addressed to his present Majesty, then become Prince 
of Wales by the death df his Father, beginning with 

«Spes nuper aktera, prima nunc, Britannie.’ 

These Verses owe their distinguishing title of Cardinal to the 
circumstance of their being shewn to the Pope of that period, 
Lambertini, Benediet XIV, a scholar and a judge of literary merit ; 
who was so struck with them, as to declare that, had the Author 
been a Catholic instead of a Protestant Divine, he would have 
made him a Cardinal, and that he wagld bestow that honour on 
the Verses themselves; which he accoadingly did, by asking a 
Cardinal present to spare his cap for the purpose of laying it 
on them.—The “sarcasm on the disposal of Church preferment” 
in the case of Hooker cannot be applied in this case; Dr.Gcorge 
was remunerated for his eminent services, as Head Master of 
Eton Schaol, by the very appropriate and well-deserved promo- 
tion to the Provostship of King’s College, Cambridge, on the 
election of those who knew his merit, with the additional digni- 
fied post of honourable retireruent, as Dean of Lincoln, on the 
part of the Crown. E. J.” ; 

P. 225. Thomas Richardson, of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1673; M.A. 1682; D.D. 1698; elected Fellow of Eton, 
Nov. 7, 1684, ina very extraordinary manner, from being: Con- 
duct of the College. To prevent a person being obtraded on the 
College by the Court, the College yates were shut; and in great 
haste Mr, Richardson was elected. He was installed Prebendary 
of Ely in 1697 ; becaine Master of Peter-House in 1699, where, 
among the Benefactors to the College, he oceurs in 1709, by the 
gift of 451. ad restaurationem Muri Orientalis ;” and in 1712 
he gave 401. “ pro restaurandA Porticd Australi.” He was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the King in 1716; died, at an advanced 
age, July 30,1733; and is buried in the Ante-chapel of the 
College, under a black marble, thus inscribed: 

«Thomas Richardson, S.T.P. quem Collegium Petrense 
‘Castodem fidelissimma, Etonense dignissimum Socium habuit ; 
Rei Literarie Cultor assiduus ; Literatorum insignis Fautor. 
Studiis annisque confectus, hic requiescit, A D. 1783; et.su 790." 
‘ \ P, 247. 
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P..247. The Hon. and Rev. Richard Hill, LL.D. was, in the 
early part of his life, a Statesman of considerable eminence. He 
was employed in various Embassies to the Courts of Italy by 
William HI. and Queen Anne: and had the merit of bringing 
the Duke of Savoy into the Grand Alliance. Having been both 
a Commissioner of the Admiralty and the Treasury, and a Pay- 
master of the Army, he retired from civil employments in the 
reign of George I. and entered into holy orders. He died in 
1727 at Richmond, where he had built a large house on a site 
given him by Queen Anne, which had heen a part of the old 
Palace. See more of him in the Baronetages, 

{bid. note, 1. @7, r. “of many of the Members.” : 

P, 251, 1. 12, r. Mons, Sebastian Le Nain de Tillemont.” 

P, 278. Dr. William Barford was elected from Eton to King's 
College, Cambridge, in 1737; B.A.1742; M.A. 1746; D.D.1771. 
He was Tutor of his College, and presided as Moderator in the 
Soph’s Scoool in 1747, 1751, and 1756; and was of course one. 
of the Taxers of the University in cach of the years succeeding, 
He was clected Public Orator, on the cession of Mr. Skynner, in 
‘1763; which office he resigned in 1768; and was an unsuc- 
cessful Candidate for the Greek Professorship, on the death of 
Fraigneau, Sept. 17, 1764, he married Miss Hewer, of Roy- 
ston; and in December fylowing was presented by his ‘College 
to the Rectory of Tiltow, co. Northampton. In June 1770 he 
was installed a Prebendary of Canterbury, by presentation from 
the Crown, in consequence of his having been Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, on the appointment of Sir John Cust the 
Speaker, But he did not continue in this office above one Ses 
sion ; his successor, Sir Fletcher Norton, making choice of an- 
other Clergyman for that office. It was supposed there was 
some design to prevent his being favoured with the usual recom- 
pence for his service. His friends, however, contended, that he 
was not to be considered as the Chaplain of the Speaker, but of 
the House; and Mr. Thomas Townshend, afterwards Lord Sydney, 
moved, May the 9th, to address the King to confer upon Mr, 
Barford, as Chaplain, some dignity in the Church. He was or- 
dered to preach before the House of Commons on the 30th of 
January that year; which Sermon he printed. He was presented 
by his College to the Rectory of Fordingbridge in Hampshire, 
which he ceded in April 1773, on being instituted to the Rec- 
tory of Kimpton in Hertfordshire; with which, 1778, he held 
the Rectory of Allhallows, Lombard-street. He printed “In 
Pindari primum Pythium Dissertatio habita Cantabrigia® in 
Scholis publicis, 7° Kalend. Julias A.D. 1750,” 4to, 1751; a 
Latin Oration at the Funeral of Dr. George, Provost of King’s, 
in 1756; and an elegant Address, in Latin also, to Dr. John 
Sumner, who succeeded to the Provostship, on his election; 
“ Concio ad Clerum, 1784,” on the first Meeting of the Conve-. 
cation at St. Paul’s Cathedral, He was clected a Fellow of King's 
College March 39, 1784; .and died, as he bad lived, universally 
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fespected ‘by all learned and good men, in Noveriber 1792, at 
his Rosory of Kimpton. Mr. Peysty in the Preface’ to tha 
third'vétume of his “New System 6! Mythology,” bears -honour- 
able testimony to the merits of Dr. Barford as a scholar and 4 
friend. And it should be mentioned that he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of’contributing to the Academical Collections of Verse 
published at Cambridge on the usual solemnities of Royal mar- 
Tlages, deaths, and successions that occurred while he was a 
thémber of that learned Body. 3 

P.308. ‘The best account of Dr. Edward Harwood will be de- 
rived from some of his own Letters. . 

“Mr. Uraaw, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, Oct.6, 1788. 

“An old Gentleman, with Whom my acquaintance commenced 
When I was Master of a Boarding-school at Peckham in the year 
1753, and who knew that I had been a public or private Pres 
ceptor in the Greek Language ever since that year to the present 
day, desited me to give him a faithful translatiun of a passage ‘int 
Justin Martyr, which has been much agitated among the present 
Disputants. This task, however invidious, I could not deny to 
my old friend ; but it became an affair of great delicacy when he 
Tequested me to impart it to the Publick through the channel 
of your Magazine, which hath been long distinguished for such 
literary communications, : 

‘The Monthly Reviewer, inaccurate in his version, is cer- 
tainly right in remarking that this passage will not prove that 
the major part of the Christians in Justin Martyr's days were 
Socinians; though he hath treated Dr. Priestley, his ‘learned 
vindicator, whom he insolently calls Iste Greculus (I wonder he 
did not add, with Juvenal, Greculus esuriens), and myself, with 
an illiberality and want of candour unworthy a Scholar and a 
Gentleman, affecting to speak of «a Dr. Harwood,’ as if I were 
some new or obscure adventurer in the Republick of Letters ; 
and-confidently declaring that ‘he did not know of my distresses 
when he reviewed my little practical Treatise on Contentment,” 
though he. prefaces his remarks with announcing to the world 
that dreadful stroke of the palsy with which it hath pleased Gob 
to afflict me. — J have been a constant reader and sincere friend 
of the Monthly Review from the beginning; and it really grieves 
me to make this melancholy reflection, as 1 am shortiy to leave 
this world, and have ever been the advocate of rational Reli- 
gion. ¢ Yours, &c. Epw. Harwoop.” 

[For the Doctor's interpretation see Gent. Mag. LIII. 881.) 

« Mr, Unpan, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, May 17, 1793. 

~ 1 was greatly distressed in my melancholy confinement by a 
paper in your last Magazine, whioh announces to the Publick 
the approaching downfall of the New College at Hackney, As it 
is to be broken up this Midsummer, a Gentleman offered 80007. 
for the premises; but the Proprietors and Agents asked 10,0001. 
In ‘the name of Good Sense, what did the Dissentéss mean’ by 
erecting so magnificent and expensive a structurt ? They have 
duined the Institution, by setting ont in too superb a style, 
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inconsistent with the plainness and simplicity of the Dissenters. 
How. did they ever imagine that it coud be supported, in the 
appeal of extravagancé and expence? The rich Dissenters, 
eing generally Merchants and Tradesmen, send their sons to 
boarding-sehools or private schools, where they continue till 
they are fourteen or fifteen; where they learn nothing, being 
sometimes better fed than taught, when they are taken into the 
counting-house or put behind a counter. ‘The sons of the poor 
. or middle class of Presbyterians are educated for Ministers, for 
whose support a fund is necessary. None of the rich Paumilies 
bring up their sons for Presbyterian Parsons: they have too 
much sense, or too’ much worldly wisdom. What the rational 
Dissenters will now do, in the education of. their sons for the 
Ministry, I know not. 1 am a few years past threescore, and 
have seen: wonderful revolutions with regard to Dissenting 
Academies, The Academy at Kendal in Westmorland, kept by 
Dr. Ratherham, a learned and intelligent man, perished at his 
death. The Academy at Taunton, kept by Mr. Grove, and 
afterwards by Dr. Amory, was discontinued upon his removal to 
London, The Academy at Warrington was completely ruined, 
by building several stately structures, by being not able to raise 
money adequate to the pomp of them, and having no fund ta 
assist the Students. The late Academy at Exeter, kept by the 
ingenious and pious Mr. Towgood and Mr. Merrivale, is now no 
‘more. The Academy at Daventry, Northamptonshire, is also 
broken up. I am a moderate and candid Dissenter; though 
above twenty years ago I was extremely ill-used by a very smalk 
Society, whose subscription, though | had a wife and numerous 
family, was continually diminishing. The Presbyterians neglect 
their Scholars. To say nothing of myself, they treated infa- 
mously Dr. Taylor of Norwich, the immortal Author of the 
Paraplirase upon the Romans, as may be seen in my Funeral 
Sermon occasioned by his death. With what disrespect and 
neglect they. used the great and good Dr. Lardner, is fully mani- 
fested in Dr. Kippis’s Memoirs of his Life. The Dissenters are 
too generally governed by the vor et preterea nihil, With re- 
gard to the speedy dissolution of the New Collége at Hackney, 
the old adage has proved too true, Quos Deus, &c.— those 
whom God is willing toruin, He first blasts their understand- 
ing. —This is absolutely the very last paper [ shall send to. your 
useful Miscellany, as I do not expect to live from one week to 
another, and cannot get out of bed, or get into it, without 
help. ‘Yesterday I have been deprived of my left side for eleven 
years. I am your obliged old friend, in-much affliction and 
distress, : . Epwary. Harwoop.” 
«Mr. Ursan, * Hyde-street, Bloomsbury,. Nov. 5, 1793, 
“More last dying Words from Mr. Baxter! The Spectator 
humourously observes, that, upon finding a very rapid sale for 
rthem. (for Baxter, in, his day, was’ infinitely more noted and 
emigent than ‘any Dissenter is in our times), the next day they 
oriad. “© Mare last dvine Words of Mr. Baxter!’ 
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“ By the arrival of my eldest son, who-has for many, years 
been a Surgeon in his Majesty's Navy, and. who, to. his great 
honoug.and my infinite satisfaction, was appoiated urgean of 
the Providence, Capt. Bligh, after my anxiety and, uneasiness on 
his.account, I find mysélf greatly animated and invigorated, 

“I have now lost the use of my left side above ten years, and 
these three last months have been entirely,confined-to my-bed, 

: from which I cannot rise unless I am lifted out whilg it is eased ; 
yet have preserved my life by temperance and regularity. 1 am 
“now sixty-four ; but, upon reviewing my. past life, lam sure that 
no person now living has enjoyed such advantages.for the ac- 
quisition of clagsical and sacred literatare as myself— I was; first 
put by my good Father under the care of.Mr. Belsborrgw of 
Darwen, one of the scholars of the famous Clarke of Hull, who 
was an excellent Grammarian, but a very severe Disciplinarian ; 

fonstantly, when he was drunk, which was not infrequently, 
beating the best Scholars in his School, : 1 learned Lilly's Gram- 
mar, which, as improved by Ward, is the best Grammar of the 
Roman language ever published. I was reading Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses with him in the year 1744, when Pope died, In the 


. year 1745, when the Northern Counties were greatly terrified 


, and alarmed with the invasion .of the Scotch Rebels, I was.put 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hunter, some time after- 
wards Vicar of Weaverham, Cheshire, who had the best School, 
at Blackburn, Lancashire, of any gentleman in the county. This 
most worthy'Preceptor began and concluded every day jn. his 
School with some select parts of the Liturgy. This most learned 
and worthy Clergyman, in the year 1748, wished to place me st 
Queen's College, Oxford, to which he belonged ; but my Father, 
who was a stiff Presbyterian, I believe would have died if he 
had seen me in a surplice.. I was ‘then removed to one of 
Coward's Academies, where I continued five years, the only 
blank in my life; for, what Systems of Ethicks and Divinity I 
learned, I afterwards took pains to unlearn them all; it was 
“ Markii Medulla,” a gloomy heavy Dutchman's Divinity, which 
was taught us, and which was -only Calvin’s* Institutes epito- 
mized. In the year 17501 taught a Boarding-school at Peck- 
ham, Surrey, and devoted myself to the study df the Greek and 
Roman Classicks ; -and, preaching occasionally for Dr. Benson 
at his Meeting in Crutched-friers, I. became intimate with that 
great man, and with Dr. Lardner, who always shewed me yery 
great respect. Afterwards, in the year 1754, I removed to 
Congleton in Cheshire, where | taught a Grammar-school, deli- 
vered up to me by one of the most ingenious and learned mea I 
have ever known, the Rev. Mr. William Turner, with whom 1 
lived in friendship and harmony for seven years, preaching alter. 
nate Sundsys to two smali Societies, Whitelock in Cheshire, and 
Leek in Staffordshire. In 1765 1 was invited to take the charge 
of a very amall Church in Bristol; but, upon publishing a second 

+ dition of “The Supremacy. of the Father,” ‘written by: one 

- pp? | | re 
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Williams, | was constantly every week calumniated, in the 

Bristol Paper, as an Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, and worse than 

a Deist.’Os secount of this public abuse, my salary dithinished 

every year; and the last year, though I had a numerous family, 

it fel] eonsiderably. In Bristol, in the course of five years, I 

read carefully the Greek Fathers of the three first centuries; the 

Greek language, after many years study, being as familiar to 

mé as the French is to any English gentleman, having had no 

occasion to consult a Lexicon for twenty years. 1 immediately, 
at the desire of some Friends, came to London, and applied for 

a place then vacant in the British Museum; and it was happy 

that I was too late in my application; for, a month afterwards, 

I was in a situation more profitable. God knows, { mean no 

reflexion on the Merchants and Gentlemen of Bristol; I always 

found them to be a generous and hospitable people. But the 
lowest class of people in that city is a century behind the in 

provement of the rubbish of St. Giles'’s. Since the year 1772 

I have lived, on the whole, extremely happy among my old 

Friends in London, by literary industry procuring a sufficient 

maintenance for myself and family.—~I have written more books 

than any one person now living, except Dr. Priestley; have never 
spoken evil of Digi, but have lived on the best terms with 
. the Established Clergy, who ever respected me a3 a Scholar. 

After expending a great deal of time in discussing the subject, I 

am neither an Athanasian, Arian, or a Socinian; but die fully 

confirmed in the great Doctrines of the New Testament, a Re+ 
gurrection, and a future state of eternal blessedness to all sincere 

Penitents and good Christians. I am your obliged old friend, 

in much affliction from the palsy, E. Hanwoop.” 

After 14 years of miserable confinement from the palsy, he 
_ Was released from his sufferings, Jan. 14, 1794. 
The following Epitaph for him was communicated by his Son: 
“HS. E. 
Edverdus Harwood, D. D. 
Vir summo ingenio preditus, 
qui literas sacras, aque ac humanas, 
mir& felicitate coluit, et ornavit. 
Ob. 14 Jan. anno 1794, zwtatis sue 65. 
Reliquiz ejus uxoris, filie minoris natu S. Chandler, D, D, 
juxta hunc tumulem sit sunt. 
Ob. 21 Maii, anno 1791, wt. sue 58. 

. : E. H., -Fil. pos.” 

He published an Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 
1767, 8vo; a Translation of the NewTestament, 2 vols. 1768, 8yo 3 
“* Five Dissertations: 1. On the Athanasian Docttine; 2. On the 
Socinian Scheme ; 3. On the Person of Christ; 4. On the Rise, 
Progress, Perfection, and End of Christ's Kingdom; 5. On the 
Catises which evidently conspired to produce our Saviour’s Agony, 
1972," 8v0; “The Life and Character of Jesus Christ delineated, 
1773," vo; ‘ Miscellanies of the late ingenious and celebrated 

M. Abauzit, 
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M. Abauzit, on historical, theological, and -critical Subjects, 
translated from the French, 1774,” Svo; “A View of the various 
Editions of the Greek and Roman Classicks, 1775,” Svo, which 
went through several editions; an Edition af the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, with English Notes, 2 vols. 1776, 8v9; Ser- 
mons, 1776, Svo; “The great Duty and Delight of Content- 
ment, 1783,” 8V¥o; his Case, 1784; ‘The melancholy Doctrine 
of Predestination exposed, and the delightful Truth of uni- 
versal Redemption represented, 1778,” 8vo; Letter to Mr, 
Badcock, 1784; Discourse on St. Paul's Description of Death, 
1790, 8vo. 

P. 342. Dr. William George was born in London, and ad- 
mitted at King's College in 1715; B.A. there 1719; M.A. 1728; 
D.D. (Com. Reg.) 1728. He was Assistant and many years 
Head Master of Eton School. He married Miss Bland in No- 
vember 1726, a daughter of Dr. Bland, his predecessor at Eton. 
He was also Chaplain to the King. In an accurate knowledge 
of the Greck language he was eminently skilled; and his Latin 
“ Ecclesiastes," preserved in the ‘Muse Etonenses,” on. the 
Camera obscura, and Omnia Vanitas, are entitled to high com- 
mendation. In 1782 he preached before the House of Com- 
mons, and printed his Sermon ; as he did several others on par- 
ticular occasions, At his election to the Provostship there was 
a very hard contest (see before, p, 252) ; and he obtained it 
(January 30, 1742-3) only by a few votes against his competitor 
De. Chapman. In 1748 he became Dean of Lincoln ; in which 
year he printed a Sermon preached before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ; and died August 22, 1756. p 

P. 406. The Rev. William Salisbury was of St, Jobn’s College, 
Cambridge ; B.A. 1725; M.A. 1729; B.D.1737. He was 
presented by his College to the Rectory of Moreton in Easex, 
1752; and by the Governors of the Charter-house to that of 
Little Hallingbury — He was the Author of “ Two Grammatical 
Essays; first, on 4 Barbarism in the English Language; second, 
on the Usefulness and Necessity of Gravimatical Knowledge in 
order to a right Interpretation of the Scriptures, 1768,” 8v0; 
ina copy of which, belonging to the late Dr. Loveday, before 
the Second Essay, the following words were written by the Au- 
thor: ‘See many of the following Observations confirmed by 
the learned Bishop Pearce in his Comment, printed in 1777.” 
Mr. Salisbury published, in 1772, a Sermon preached at the 
Bishop's Visitation ; and in 1776 an octavo volume-4vas pub- 
lished (the Subscribers to which were desired, by Advertisement 
in the News-papers, to apply to the Editor at Moreton Parson- 
age), intituled, “The History of the Establishment of €hris- 
tianity; translated from the French of Professor Bullet by Wil- 
liam Salisbury, B.D. With Notes by the Translator, and some 
Strictures on Mr, Gibbon’s Account of Christianity and its first 
Teachers.” He was for many years a Correspondent in the Gene 
tleman’s Magazine ; and died Jan. 31, 1796, aged 90. 7 
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P. 460, The Rev. John Gooch, youngest son of the Right Rev. 
Sir Thomas Goocb, bart. Bishop of Ely, by Hannah daughter of 
Sir John Miller, -bart. of the county of Sussex, was bern ‘in the 
Lodge of Caius College, Cambridge, of which his father was then 
Master ; and was entered thereof; B.A. 1749; M.A. 1753; D.D. 
1765. Early in life Dr. Gooch married Miss Sayer, daughter of 
John Sayer, esq. who survived him ; and by whom he had three 
sons, who died in their infancy, and two daughters, Mary and 
Rachel; the former married to the Rev. Dr. Radcliff, Archdeacon 
and Prebendary of Canterbury; and the latter to the Right Rev. 
Dr, Richard Beadon, at that time Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Archdeacon of London, and Recter of Stan- 
tord Rivers and Orsett, Essex (afterwards Master of Jesus Col 
lege, and successively Bishop of Gloucester and Bath and Wells). 
With the gravity of a Clerzyman, Dr. Gooch united the easy 
manners of a Gentleman, and was very greatly esteemed by a 
numerous and respectable acquaintance. Having: resided all his 
life in. or near Cambridge, and kept up a constant connexion 
with the place, he was more generally known in the University 
than ‘perhaps any man for so long a time, of whatever rank or 
character.. He was a cheerful and pleasant companion; his dis- 
position and habits were friendly and hospitable ; and his house 
was frequently visited by persons of most consequence, old or 
young, in the University. In many instances he entertained at 
his table the father, sons, and grandsons, in succession, as they 
became Academicks, of the same family. Five or six years be- 
fore his death he had a sickness of some continuance without 
immediate danger, which left behind it a debility of mind and 
body, whence it too evidently appeared that his constitution had 
sustained an injury from which it was in vain to hope he would 
ever be relieved. ‘Towards the end of November 1802 he was 
found by his servant on the floor in his room, unable to rise; 
and could give no account how long he had lain, or how he 
happencd to be in that situation. Medical assistance was imme- 
diately procured, and it was found that one leg was greatly 
swelled .and inflamed, with every appearance of a speedy morti- 
fication, .Little hopes were entertained that it could be pre- 
vented, and his life was pronounced to be in the most imminent 
denger.. -But,.by.the medicat skill and unremitting assiduity 
of his. Physician and Surgeon, Sir Isaac Pennington and Mr. 
Thackeray, a cure was effected, which did them grest credit. 
But no skill or care would have been sufficient without the ten- 
der and afftetionate attentions of his daughters, who, as soon 
as they heard of his danger, flew with pious haste to comfort 
him ‘by their presence, and to relieve their distress by the per- 
formance of every office required or suggested by filial love and 
duty; nor without .the solicitous and persevering vigilance of 
honest and faithful servants. From this time his daughters never 
both Jeft him; and, as soon as he was fit to travel, he was 
removed frum his home, that he might have the benefit of their 
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constant observation and immediate assistance ; and remaained in 
the house of one or other of them till the time of his decease. 
But, though his leg was cured, his debility. increased ; and 
occasionally he had sudden attacks, which deprived him, while 
they lasted, of distinct perception and judgment, and sometimes 
of the power of utterance sv as to be understood. At length the 
fits became more frequent and alarming ; and the last, which 
happened Jan. 5, 1804, produced a total insensibility ; and in 
this state he continued till he died, without pain, and without 
a sigh or groan, on the 7th, at the Palace of Wells; and was 
buried, on the 16th, at the East end of the Cathedral. — At the 
time cf his death he was Rector of Fen Ditton and Willingham, 
co. Cambridge; which preferments (together with some offices 
in the Diocese of Norwich, given him by his father while Bishop 
of that See, and the Commissariate of the Archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury and the Town of Bury, and the fifth Prebend of Ely, in 
which he was installed June 16, 1770), received from his father, 
had been in his possession half a century. : 
P. 460. Of Dr. Thomas D'Oyley see vol. VIIL. p, 565. He was 
a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; B.C. L.1732; D.C.L 
1737; Rector of Kelshall, Herts; Rector of Radmill, Sussex, in 
1749, which in the same year he exchanged forthat of St. Mary 
Abchurch, London; Archdeacon of Lewes, and Chancellor of 
the Church of Chichester, 1751; Prebendary of Ely 1757; and 
Vicar of St. Peter’s at St. Alban’s 1763. He published a Sermon 
preached before the Governors of the Small-Pox Hospital in 
1766; died at Kensington Jan. 27, 1770, and .was' buried at 
Chiswick. His wife having been struck with the palsy that after+ 
noon, and dying before the next morning, they were both buried 
at the same time, He was succeeded tn his. Prebend of Ely by 
his eldest gon, Matthias D'Oyley, who- had been educated at 
Westminster, and was afterwards of Bene't Colleye; Cambridge; 
B.A. 1765; Rector of Pevensey, Sussex, in 17675 M. A. 1768. 
He resigned his Stall at Ely in:1757, on being presented to the 
Rectory of Burstead in Sussex, Thomas, his second son, who 
succeeded his father at St. Alban's, was of Christ's Cellege, Cam- 
bridge ; B.A. 1766; M.A. 1769. - He exchanged St. Peter's in 
1798 for the Vicarage of Walton-upon-Thaines, which he still 
holds; and is Chaplain to the King. ‘ 
P. 499. Dr. Richard Terrick was of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1729; M.A. 1733; D.D. 1747; Chaplain to the Speaker, 
Preacher at the Rolls, and Canon of Windsor, 1741; Bishop of 
Peterborough 1757; translated to London 1764; and died Mar. 
31,1777. He married Tabitha, daughter of Mr. Waller of York- 
shire ; by whom he had two daughters ; Elizabeth married to 
Nathaniel Ryder, esq. (in°1776 created Lord Harrowby) ; the 
other to the late very learned Dr. Anthony Hamiltun, Archdeacon 
of Colchester, Vicar of St. Martin in the Fiehis, Th 
Sion College is an admirable Portrait-of Bp. Yerriek, taker: in 
¥761; his right hand-on a table, Ais loft holding. a byok.. 
‘ DOCS e Ruauaee. goak RTs 6) dee one oe hE. 
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The following is an original Lettcr from this worthy Prelate ; 
Daag Siz, Amen Corner, March 30, 1757. 

“You may possibly have seen my name in the Papers as Bishop 
of Peterborough. Had I been assured by a proper authority that 
the fact was really so, you should not have had the first intelli- 
fence from the public news. But indeed I could not give my 
friends that pleasure with any certainty before this day, — Had 
not my domestic affairs suffered so much, I should have found it 
an easier task to have accepted his Majesty's favour to me; for 
I should then have been better able to have borne the necessary 
expence attending it. I must, however, go through it as well 
as [ can, being unwilling to refuse a dignity in my profession 
which I must esteem as an honour to myself and family, —I am 
so much engaged in paying and receiving the compliments of 
my friends, that I am afraid it will not be in my power to call 
upon you until my hurry is over. Mrs. Terrick joins with me 
in compliments. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your very affectionate and obliged servant, Ric. Terricx.” 

He published six single Sermons: 1.‘‘On the King’s Accession, 
before the House of Commons, 1742 ;" 2. «A Fast Sermon, 
before the Lord Mayor, 1745 ;” 3. “A Fast Sermon, before the 
House of Commons, 1756 ;” 4. « On the 30th of January, before 
the House of Lords, 1758;" 5.“ For the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 1758 ;” 6. ‘‘ For the Lonaon Hospital, 1761.” 

His monument in Fulham Church-yard is thus inscribed; 

“Here lie the remains of Richaid Terrick, late Bishop of 
London, Dean of the Chapel Royul, and one of the King's 
most honourable Privy Council. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Peterborough in July 1757, and translated to the See of London 
in June 1764. Having discharged the sacred duties of his 
function as became a virtuous and able Prelate during a period 
of twenty years, his great experience and sound judgment, his 
candour, moderation, and benevolence, would have raised him 
to a rank still more exalted; but, though happy in such a 
testimony of his Sovereign's approbation, he suffered no induce- 
ment to tempt him, at so late an hour, to change his sphere 
of public action, well satisfied with the consciousness of having 
So spent his day as to have secured to himself and to bis memory 
that highest and most lasting of all earthly rewards, the esteem 
of good men. He died March 3], 1777, aged 66. 

“Under this tomb are interred the remains of Mrs. Tabitha 
Terrick, widow of Dr. Richard Terrick, late Bishop of London, 
She died Feb. 14, 1790, in the 78th year of her age.” 

P. 536. Robert Gale, esq. (brother to Roger) died at Abbot's 
Langley in March 1737. He had been a Commissioner of Excise. 

P. 554. Mr. Samuel Gale, at the time of his death, held the 
situation of Searcher of the Books and Curiosities imported into 
this Kingdom. See Gent. Mag. vol. XXIV. p. 47. 

P. 576. See a more particular account of Mr. Laurence’s 
Treatise on Gardening in Gent. Mag. vol. LXXVII. p. 607; 
which produced the following communication: «The Rey Ishn 
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Laurence being my maternal great-grandfather, his Works fell 
into my hands many years ago. He has always,stood high in my 
esteeni, for the many excellent sentiments dispersed through 
what I may call his Domestic Life, the two volumes on Garden- 
ing, &c.; and for his orthodoxy and liberality as a Divine, in 
the octavo vohime intituled “Christian Morals and Christian 
Prudence,” published in 1717. This is a little body of sound 
practical Divinity, equally free from the Socinianism of that 
day, and from the Fatalism of the present, vulgariter Calvinism, 
The Author of it must have been a very learned, and, what is 
more, an internally pious Priest. The Edition of his Gardening 
in my possession contains a copper-plate of him, by Vertue, 
taken from an original painting, large as life, now at Pallion, 
Durham, the residence of his grandson, John Goodchild, esq. 
Laurence, 1 believe, is the orthography. He was a Prebendary 
of Salisbury; and was offered by the Lord Bishop of Durham 
the choice of cither the Living of Haughton, near Darlington, 
or Bishop-Weremouth. He accepted the latter, and there he 
resided during the remainder of his life. His only son, John 
Laurence, was Rector of St. Mary Aldermanbury, and had also 
a Living in Essex. He also was a Sover of a Garden. His three 
daughters were married: Elizabeth to Goodchild, of Pallion ; 
Penelope, to Pemberton, of Bambridge Holme; and Mary, to 
Dale, of Durham. Yours, &c. Joun Sronenouss, Manchester,” 
P. 599, Walter Titley, esq. was admitted a King's Scholar at 
Westminster 1714 ; elected to Cambridge 1719. Whilst he was 
& King's Scholar, he was much befriended by Bishop Atterbury, 
who chose him for his Son's Tutor. His taste and learning were 
much improved by the Bishop's conversation ; and he was a 
resident in the family about the time of the supposed plot in 
1722. From Westminster Mr. Tidey went off to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in which he for many years held the Lay-fcllowship 
founded for a Civilian. He was early in life (1730) sent Envoy- 
extraordinary to the Court of Copenhagen, where he died, after 
a long residence, very highly esteemed on account of his many 
amiable qualities. Of his productions as an Author, which were 
rather little elegant trifles than elaborate performances, a good 
specimen may be seen in his celebrated ‘“ Imitation of Horace,” 
Book IV. Ode 2; and some of his Latin Verses are in the 
“ Reliquiza Galeane.”” He bequeathed a sum of money to the 
University of Cambridge, part of which was to be applied to the 
public buildings. This sum in 1768, when Sir James Marriot, 
Master of Trinity Hall, was Vice-chancellor, was voted to erect 
a Masick-room, of which a plan was engraved, to solicit a farther 
aid fram contributions, but failed of success. This ingenious 
Gentleman’s character shall be given in the words of an intelli- 
gent Prelate: “Among the contemporaries with Bishop Newton 
ut Westininster were many who made afterwards a distinguished 
figure in the world. Among these the Bishop particularly notices 
Walter Titley, a very ingenious young man, at first Secretary to 
the 
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the Embassy at Turin, afterwards, for many years, his Majesty's 
Envoy to the Court of Denmark. His plan of life, as laid 
down by himself, was, to prosecute his studies at Cambridge till 
he should be thirty; from thirty to sixty to be employed in 
public business; at sixty to retire and return to College, for 
which purpose he would keep his fellowship. This plan he 
nearly pursued ; he kept his Fellowship; he resigned his public 
employment ; but, instead of returning to College, where in a 
great. measure there were a new society, and few or none were 
Jeft of his own age and standing, he remained at Copenhagen, 
where, by his long residence, he was in a manner naturalized, 
and there lived and died, greatly respected and lamented.” 

P. 644, note, }. 16. Of John Murray, esq. see vol. HL. p. 663, 

P. 648. The Rev. Thomas Harmer, of Westerfield, co. Suffolk, 
a gentleman greatly and deservedly esteemed in the Literary 
World, particularly distinguished for his knowledge in Oriental 
Learning, and his skill in the study of Antiquities. He was the 
Author of, 1. “Observations on divers Passages of Scripture ; 
placing many of them in a Light altogethcr new; ascertaining the 
Meaning of several not determinable by the Methods commonly 
made use of by the Learned, and proposing to Consideration 
probable Conjectures on others, different from what have been 
hitherto recommended to the Attention of the Curious, grounded 
on Circumstances incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages 
and Travels in the East, 1764,” 8vo. This edition being very 
incorrectly printed, was reprinted in 1777, with a second vo- 
lume ; and two more were added in 1787. 2, “The Outlines 
of a new Commentary on Solomon's Song, drawn by the Help 
of Instructions from the East. Containing, 1. Remarks on its 
gencral Nature; 2. Observations on detached Places of it; 3. 
Queries concerning the Rest of this Poem, 1768," 8vo ; second 
edition 1775.— He died, ‘at an ‘advanced age, November 27, 
3788, having been upwards of fifty-four years Pastor of the 
Dissenting Congregation in that place; and his character was 
thus elegantly drawn by Dr. Symonds: “The reputation of 
Mr. Harmer, as a Scholar and a Divine, is, I believe, fully and 
universally established. If, as a Writer, he may sometimes be 
thought inelegant in his style, and too minute in the investiga- 
tion of facts, yet these defects ere ampiy compensated by the 
general choice of his materials, and the clearness of method 
with which he digested and arranged them. Some books come 
into the world set off with all the ornaments of language, and, 
with their authors, are soon forgotten; they resemble those 
meteors which by their luminous appearance attract our notice, 
and almost in the same moment vanish frem our sight. The 
credit of Mr. Harmer's writings rests upon a foundation strong 
und durable. He hath professedly treated a subject of the first 
importance, which had before been touched upon only incident- 
aliv; and, by shewing at Jarve the wonderful conformity between 
the anlient and modern customs in the Kast, hath not’ only 
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thrown a considerable light upon numberless passages in the 
ible, but hath opened new and fruitful sources of information, 
for the use of future Expositors.— But it would be doing’ great 
injustice ta Mr. Harmer to confine our attention to the fruits of 
his learning alone. As the whole purpose of his studies was to 
ilustrate the Scriptures, so it was his constant endeavour to 
practise those duties which are therein declared to be essential 
to the forming of a true Christian, He was a man of unaffected 
piety; equally kind as a master, parent, and husband; meek 
and modest in his deportment ; and invariably averse from every 
degree of intemperance and excess. Superior to all those nar- 
row and illiberal prejudices which we are apt to imbibe from 
education or habit, he was governed by a general principle of 
Lertevolence; and though he was called the Father of Dissenters, 
yet his good offices were so far from being confined to those of 
his own communion, that he acknowledged and encouraged 
therit wheresoever he found it. ‘ will apply to Harmer,’ was 
the usual language of every injured person in his neighbour- 
hood; and it seldom happened that the aggressor was nut soon 
induced, by his persuasion, to repair the injury which he had 
done ; and 1 do not exaggerate when I affirm, ‘that there is not, 
probably, a single instance of an individual to be found, who, 
by a mild and seasonable interference, prevented more law-suits 
than Mr. Harmer. When we reflect that all these virtues, which 
he so eminently possessed, were still heightened by the character 
of a Peace-maker, a character t» which an evangelical blessing 
is annexed, we cannot but Jook upon his death as a public loss ; 
much less can we be surprised that it should deeply affect all 
those who personally knew him and enjoyed his friendship: but 
by none is it more sincerely lamented than by him who offers 
this slender tribute of regard to his memory.” 

P. 665, 1. 34, r. “ Robert Jenner, D.C. L.” 

P. 678. Dr. James Ibbetson was of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
M.A. 1741; B.D. 1748; D.D.1752; Rector of Bushey, Herts ; 
and in 1754 Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. He was Author of the 
following pieces: 1. ‘ Epistola ad Phil-Hebraos Oxonienses ; 
London, 1743.” 2. “A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 
Church of York, on Thursday 2ist August, 1746; London, 1746." 
3. “ A Sermon, preached before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, &c. at the Parish Church of St. Bridget, on Wednesday 
in Easter Week, 1759; London, 1759.” 4.‘*A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of St. Alban’s Archdeaconry, at a Visitation, on 
Thursday April 24th, 1760; London, 1760.” 5. “ A Charge to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban, A. D. 1765; Jon- 
don, 1766." 6. «Copies of several Letters to the Trustees of the 
Jate Archbishop of Canterbury for the Disposal of his Grace's 
Options, and the Case stated relative to the Rectory of St, Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate.” 7.‘ A Sermon, preached within the Pecu- 
Jiar of Nassington and its Members, Yarwell, Apethorpe, and 
Wood Newton, in the County of Northampton, in the Month 
of October, 1777; London, 1778." 8. © Copy of a Letter to thé 

Tan 
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Hon. Henry Fane, 1776." 9. ‘ Copy of a Letter to the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 1777.” 10. “A Sermon; 
preached in a Country Church on the Fast Days 13th December 
1776, and 7th February 1778; London, 1778.” 11.A Charge 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban, in the Year 
1778 ; London, 1778." “12. “Extract from a Charge to the 
Clergy in April 1780." 18. “‘ Extract from a Charge to the 
Clergy in Apri! 1780." 14. “ An Address from one Ecclesiastical 
Jadge to another.” 15. “ Extracts from Two. Letters to the 
Rev. » LL.D. Chancellor of the Diocese of ————-." 
16. Letter to Mark Holman, Doctors’ Commons.” 17, A 
short History of the General Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, holden in the Zist Year of His present Majesty.”— 
He died Aug. 12,1781; leaving a son, a Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 

P. 685, 1. 97, r. Matthew xvi. 21.” 

P.713, Dr. William Cuming, of Dorchester, youngest surviving 
son of James Cuming, an eminent Merchant in Edinburgh, was 
born in 1714. After a suitable education in the High School 
of that City, and under the particular tuition of Alexander 
Moir, formerly Professor of Philosophy at Aberdeen, he applied 
himself to the study of Physick four years in the University of 
Edinburgh, and became connected with some of the, most emi- 
nent Students in that line. In 1735 he spent nine months at 
Paris, improving himself in anatomy and the French language; 
and he passed some time at Leyden the following year; but re- 
turned just before the death of his father. An elegant Ode, ad- 
dressed to him on his going to France, August 31, 1735, by Mr. 
S. Boyse, is printed in Nichols’s “ Miscellany Poems,” vol. Vi. 
p. 541; and in the same volume, p. 328, is ‘The Vision of 
Patience, an Allegorical Poem, sacred to the Memory of Mr. 
Alexander Cuming *, a young Gentleman unfortunately lost in 
the Northern Ocean, on his Return from China, 1740."— In 
1738 he quitted Edinburgh for London ; and while his friends 
meditated a settlement for him at King’s Lyon, in the room of 
Sir William Browne, his friend Dr. Fothergill found ovt a more 
promising one for him at Dorchester, where he remained to the 
last, notwithstanding the most pressing invitations from his friend 
Fothergill to succeed Dr. Russel in London. In 175% he re- 
ceived a diploma from the University of Edinburgh; and was 
soon after elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
there, of which he died senior Fellow. He was elected, in 1769, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London; and, in 1781, 
of that of Scotland. In the space of a few years after his estab- 
lishment at Dorchester he came to be employed in many, and, 

* Elder Brother of the Doctor, and first Supereargo of the Suecia;‘a 
Swedish East India ship, which was wrecked on a reek about two miles 
East of the Island of North Ronalsha, the Nurthernmost of the‘Orkney 
Islands, Nev. 18, 1740. Immediately on the ship’s striking, Mr. Cuming 
went off in the barge, accompanied by the Surgeon and six of the boldest 
Seamen, in ordefto disepver what the Island was, but were never more 
heard of. Thirty-one of the Sailors were saved out of ome hundred, the 
phip’s complement. 
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the best families into which he was introduced. His warm and 
friendly attention to the interests of the late’ Mr. Hutchins, 
author of «The History of Dorset,” in brifging into light that 
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lore ediately, to faculty in general, and to all mankind.” 
Sce Memoirs of his Life, and several of Letters, at the end- 
phate, on chabert of Dr. by Dr. Lett- 
by whose favour a good Portrait of Dr. Cuming, by Sharp, 
afer Death, i here annexed —I pass «comidaie nuber 
frie: and it Letters, . 
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. P.7, 1.23. “Mr. Cave had this improvement so much at heart, 
that it was hardly possible to miss the good effects of sych.a 
temper. If he heard of the loss of a cle customer, he would 
say,‘ Let us be sure to look up something, taking of the best, 
for the next month.” 

P. 12. Sir Thomas Raymond was made Serjeant at Law 1677; 
Baron of the Exchequer April 1679; and Judge of the Common 
Pleas February following. He died on the Cireuit, 1683. His 
Law Reports are well known. His only son and heir, Sir Robert 
Raymond, was appointed Solicitor-general 1710, and Attorney- 
general 1720; a Judge of the King’s Bench Jan. 31, 1723-4; 
one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal January 1724-5; 
and Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench Feb. 24, 1724-5, on 
the death of Sir John Pratt. He was created Lord Raymond 
Jan. 15, 1731. He died March 18, 1732-3, having married 
Anne daughter of Sir Edward Northey, Attorney-general, by 
whom he Jeft an only son, Robert, second and last Lord Ray-~ 
mond; on whose death, 1753, without issue, the title expired. 

‘ P18, 1.14, for “lest,” r. “last.” 

P. 32. The following particulars of Mr. James Ralph, “an 
Author by profession,” were communicated by the late Rev. S. 
Ayscough, from Ralph's Letters to Dr. Birch, and other sources. 
«May 20, 1739, requests Dr. Birch to correct the Universal 
Spectator. — May 30, requests farther lights for the Debates, in 
Parliament, in which he was engaged. — Nov. 12, requests the 
Joan of two or three guineas, — Feb. 14, 1740-1: “I am to 
have a benefit at Drury-lane on ‘Tuesday Feb, 24; and, if it 
suits you to do me any service, it will most seasonably oblige,” 
&c,— Without date. He complains that all his schemes are 
broken — requests to be redeemed from guch a plunge of mis- 
fortune. —- No date. Mentions his Poems of Night, Zeuma, 
Muses’ Address, and Clarinda. — No date. ‘As poor as a Poet. 
T am now really at my last resource till my Play is finished; and. 
‘unless you can reprieve me, both that and I shall die’together.” 
— March 22, no year. Reguests attendance at the Hay-market, 
to a new Comedy of his.—Birch MS. 4304, Letter from Thomas 
Dale to Dr. Birch. “I have seen some extracts of the Prompter. 
By the manner and style, 1 take Ralph to have a hand in it. 
Pray let's know what he does now, and how he lives; whether 
still with Astrea; and what’s gone with the woman and chil- 
dren.” Dec. 19, 1736. — James Ralph, Literat. ob. 1762, Jan. 
24. See Biog. Dram.; Whincop’s Pocts; Lond. Mag. .2.— 
Miss Ralph, Chiswick, dau. of Literat. 1762.. Lond. Mag. 166,— 
See Monthly Review, XVHI.348. He wrote anonymously “The 
Case of Authors by Profession or Trade stated, with regard to 
Booksellers, the Stage, and the Publick.’-— Egerton's Theatrical 
Remembrancer, p. 165: James Ralph, esq. 1. The Fashionable 
Lover, or Harlequin'’s Opera; performed at Goodman's-lields. 

‘ 1730, 
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“The Fall of the Earl of Essex, altered from 
~Banks'a PI a¢ted.at Goodman’s-fields. 1731, 8vo. 3. The 
-Astrologer, a: medy; aeted once at Drury-lane. 1744, 8vo. 
4. "Fhe: Lawyer's Feast; acted at Drury-lane. 1744, 8vo,—~ 
Hawkins, Life -of Johnson, p. 861: ‘« Ralph, a writer of this 
class (by profession), and who had formed some such con- 
nexions as would have flattered the hopes of any man, was a 
toot of that Party of which the jate Lord Melcombe laboured to 
be the head.. -To serve the interests of it, he wrote a periodical 
paper, and a voluminous History of England, fraught with such 


.2730;. 8¥q.- 


principles.as he was required to disseminate. - This man, ha 
pamphlet intituled «The Case of Authors by Profession,” has 
‘enumerated all the evils that attend it, and shewn it to be the 
Tast that a liberal mind would choose.”——-Again, p. 329, speaking 
of the favourites and dependants on Mr. Doddington, afterwards 
Lord Melcombe: “Mr. James Ralph was another of his de- 
pendants; of whom, as a pretender to genius, much may be 
learned from the Dunciad. He was a tool of that Party of 
Which his Lordship laboured in vain to become a leader; and, 
to’ serve its purposes, by inflaming the minds of the people, 
wrote a weekly paper, called ‘The Remembrancer” For this, 
and other good deeds of the like kind, he is, in the Diary, held 
forth as an exemplar to all Writers of his profession, and digni- 
fied with the character of an honest man.""— On looking over 
Doddington’s Diary; Ralph seems to have been employed chiefly 
as @ confidential messenger, and only occasionally consulted, 
“On this account I could patiently hear his Lordship recom- 
mend Mr, Ralph as a very honest man:” and in the same page 
‘inform us, that he was ready to be hired to any cause; that he 
actually. put himself to auction to the two contending Parties 
-(the Bedford and the Pelhams) ; and that, after several biddings, 
‘the honest Mr. Ralph was bought by the Pelhams. See Preface, 
'p. ix, — Thursday July 5, 1764. Mr. William Martin, Deputy- 
master. of the Office of Pleas in the Court of Exchequer, told 
ie, that he had been assured by a worthy Dissenting Minister, 
that, at a public meeting and dinner of his Brethren, at which 
himself was present, Mr, Rose of Chiswick related to them the 
following story: That Mr. James Ralph, when he was so ill as to 
apprehend death, observed to Mr. Rose, whom he left his execu- 
tor, that there was in a certain box papers that would prove a 
sufficient provision for his family. Upon Mr. Ralph's death, on 
Jan. 23, 1762, the box was examined by Mr. Rose, who found 
in ita bundle of papers, with an inscription on the cover, pur- 
porting: that-they were given him by the Prince of Wales's own, 
hand. The title of them was, ‘The History of Prince Titus 3 
and the piece appeared to be the History of the Prince of Wales 
himself, which had been drawn up by his Royal Highness in 
conjunction with the Earl of Bute, and transcribed from their 
several papers, which were in the bundle, by the Beince himself, 
The chief subject of the History was, to represent how much 

he 
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he had been wronged by his Father and his Father's Ministers, 
against whom he expressed the deopest resentment, atid a resolu- 
tion to revenge himself upon them when he should comerto the 
crown. When Mr. Rote had read the piece, he thought proper 
to acquaint Lord Bute with what he had in his: possession ; -who 
declared great satisfaction in knowing where the papers were ; 
and intimated that his: Majesty, the present King, would be 
equally pleased, and ready to consider Mr. Ralph's daughter on 
that account. Accordingly, a pension of 1501. was settled upon 
her, which she enjoyed but a short time, dying about a month 
after her father. Mr. Rose has since been more reserved with 
regard to this story; which has occasioned those who heard him 
tell it, and know how unwilling he now is to recollevt it, to 
suspeet that he has a sufficient consideration to induce him to 
silence, especially as he appears to be more affluent in his cir= 
cumstances than he was formerly, before the time of his men- 
tioning the story.” 

P.52 Of Mr. William Rider, see vol, IT. p. 737. 

P. 56. The Preface and Introductory Verses to the XXIVth 
Volume of the Magazine, 1754, were written by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

P, 58, note, 1. 2, r, “till his death, Dec. 8, 1766." y 

P. 59. John Dunton was born Dec. 5, 1681; and died in 1785. 

P.76. “Madam Jane Nicholas” was a considerable berte- 
factrix to the Town of St. Alban's by her will dated 14 October 
and proved 18 December 1708. Her bequests were to take effect 
within a year after the decease of her daughter Sarah Dunton 
without issue, who is recorded to have been buried in the Abbey 
Church 21 March 1720. Among other thinyss she bequeathed to 
the Minister of the Parish 51. per annum for ever: for preaching 
an annual Sermon, which I have heard, I believe, more: than 
-once. She desired to be buried in the Abbey Church ; and di- 
rected that the annuities she hati left might be expressly en- 
graven on her tomb-stonc, that the memory thereof inight not 
be lost, but preserved for future ages. It was a wise provision; 
but, like many other testamentary directions, never attended to, 
for there appears not the smallest vestige of any of the family 
through the whole'church.” J. Brown, 

P. 87, note, 1. 27. “ Lord Bristel, upon my telling bim this 
remark on Dr. R. Freind’s Letters to Lady Sundon, said, ‘i 
knew her; she was a simple woman, and talked accordingly.’ 
J do not remember a single anecdote in the Doctor's Letters 
worth mentioning —except Dr. Bentley's coming vit in hié night- 
gown and large wig, with the Alexandrian Old Testatnent Ma- 
nuseript under his arm, at the fire at Abingdon-house that 
damaged the Cotton Library. — Desired Lady Suncon to come 
in pattens, as the Cloisters were damp. — Story of Dr. Bentley 
reading some of his Notes on Milton when Wilcocks Bishop of 
Rochester was by.” T. F. . 

P. 93. Dr.John Freind had the practice of all the Toties, 28 
Mead had of the Whigs. When Freind was sent to the T Omer 

ead 
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Mead attended his patients, and restored to him all the fees.— 
Dr. Freind had once a fee of 300 guineas for a journey from 
London to Ingestree in Staffordshire, to attend Mr. Pulteney, 
who lay there dangerously ill, but recovered before Dr. Freind 
arrived.” TF, 

P. 97, 1. 10, r. “ Very early in the yéar 1727-8, Bp. Atterbury 
communicated to Dr. Freind his ‘“‘ Reflections on the Character 
of tapis in Virgil.” ‘ 

P. 101, 1. 8 from bott. — “as well as the other Gentleman's * 
thoughts about the Verses +.” 

P. 102, 1.15, Dr. Freind’s Nephew did not succeed to his 
property; but his only Son John, who died unmarried in 1750, 

Ibid. note *, r, Anne, Relict of Dr. John Freind, whom he 
imarried in 1709, and eldest daughter of Thomas Morice, esq. 
Paymaster of the Forces in Portugal at that time. She died in 
1737, and was buried near her Husband at Hitcham, Bucks.” 

Tbid. last note. It never has been ascertained that the Epitaph 
on Philips was written by Atterbury. Dr, Johnson only speaks 
from hearsay, and does not give his authority. Among the Bis 
shop's Papers there is nothing which implies it. 

P. 103, 1.3 from bott. for “1798,” r. 1728-9." 

P. 112. The Hon, Charles Montagu, fifth son of Edward the 
first Earl of Sandwich, was of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
incorporated Master of Arts at Oxford 1682. He was afterwards 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham, and Sheriff of the County; 
and served for the City in the Parliaments summoned in 1685, 
1695, 1698, 1700, and 1701. He first married Elizabeth daugh- 
ter of Francis Forster, of Belford, in the county of Northums 
berland, esq. by whom he had issue an only son, James Mon- 
tagu, of Newbold-Verdon, co. Leicester, esq. He had to his 
second wife Sarah daughter of Rogers, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, esq.; and departing this life in the year 1721, left issue 
by her Edward; John, Lieutenant-colonel of Foot, who died 
unmarried; and a daughter, Jemima, married to Sir Sydney 
Meadows, knt. His eldest son, the said James Montagu, of 
Newbold-Verdon, was chosen to serve for the Borough of Ca- 
melford, in the county of Cornwall, in the first Parliament of 
his Jate Majesty; and in the year 1721, by the gift of his uncle 
the Lord Crewe, Lord Bishop of Durham, had the seat and 
estate of Newbold-Verdon, where he spent the remainder of his 
days with such cheerfulness, freedom, and hospitality to the 
rich, and charity to the poor, that he was generally beloved. 
‘* On Saturday last,” says Mrs. Montagu, in a letter dated frony 
Newbold-Verdon, August 9, 1744, ‘we arrived at my Brother 
Montagu’s ; who has made this place onggf the most charming 
and pleasant I ever saw; the gardens are delightful, the park 
very beautiful, the house neat and agrecable, and every thing 





* Mr. Pope. 
+A Version of the First Eclogue of Virgil; which Mr, Morice had put 
inte the hands of Mr. Pope by desire of the Bishop. 


. 
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about it in an clegant taste. My Brother has made great im- 
provements. Jt was avery bad place when Lord Crewe left it to 
him, and had no ornament but fine wood; now there is water 
in great beauty, grand avenues from every point, fine young 
plantations, and, in short, every thing that can please the eye. 
But nothing gives me so much pleasure as the obliging and 
friendly reception of the Master, who has entertained us in a 
kind, an elegant, and magnificent manner. It is delightful to 
observe the regularity and order of the family, and the happi- 
Ness that appears in the countenance of every friend and ser- 
vant.” Coming to town some years afterwards, he fell sick and 
died ; and on Nov. 8, 1748, was carried to be buried in the 
church belonging to his seat at Newbold-Verdon, wherein he 
was succeeded by Edward his brother. This Edward was a man 
eminent for his acquirements in Science, particularly in Mathe- 
maticks ; and much beloved and respected for his amiable cha- 
racter and strong understanding. He married, on Aug. 5, 1742, 
a lady perhaps better known in her time in the circles of fashion 
and genius than any of her contemporaries. This was Elizabeth 
eldest daughter of Matthew Robinson, esq. of West Layton in, 
Yorkshire, and of Mount-Morris in the parish of Monk's-Hor- 
ton, near Hythe in Kent. By her he had an only son, who died 
ant infant in 1744. He died in 1775, leaving her, whose “Essay 
on the Genius of Shakspeare” and epistolary talents have im- 
mortalized her name, to survive him, till Aug. 25, 1800, when 
she died at her house in Portman-square, in the 80th year of 
her age.—It is very singular, that the wives of two first cousins 
of this family of Montagu should thus stand at the head of the 
Nation for epistolary genius. The lately-published Letters of 
Mrs. Montagu give her a clear superiority over Lady Mary. 
Mrs. Montagu was born at York, Oct. 2, 1720. Her Father was 
grandson of Sir Leonard Robinson, youngest son of Thomas 
Robinson, esq. of Rokeby in Yorkshire ; from whose eldest son 
was descended Sir Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby, bart. and his 
brother Dr. Richard Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of Sreland, who was created Baron Rokeby, of Armagh, 
with remainder to the Robinsons of West Layton; in conse- 
quence of which, Mrs. Montagu’s brother, Matthew Robinson, 
of Mount-Morris, succeeded to that honour in 1794; which, at 
his death in November 1800, descended to her nephew Morris 
Robinson, Her mother, Elizabeth Drake, was a Cambridge 
heiress ; and during her residence in that county she derived 
great assistance in her education from Dr. Middleton, author of 
«The Life of Cicero,” whom her maternal grandmother: had 
taken as a second husband, Her extraordinary talents, as well 
as beauty, appeared from her earliest childhood. At this period 
she formed an intimacy with Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
who in 1734 married the late Duke of Portland. This was 
cemented by her frequent visits to Wimpole in Cambridgeshire, 
then the seat of Lord Oxford. Her Letters to this Correspondent, 

which 
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which are preserved from her twelfth year, shew her astonishing 
prematurity of wit and language. Her ‘‘ Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Shakspeare,”’ in answer to the frivolous objections 
of Voltaire, must always rank with the best Illustrations of our 
great English Poet. Her work is not an elaborate exposition of 
obscure passages, but a comprehensive survey of the sublimity of 
his genius, of his profound knowledge o&human nature, and of 
the wonderful resources of his imagination. But such was the 
inimitable excellence of her Letters, by which she carried on an 
intercourse with a large portion of the Literati of her time, till 
the close of her long life, that all agreed in entreating that on 
some future day they might be published, Lord Lyttelton and 
Lord Bath, in particular, her favourite friends, repeatedly urged 
it, as considering that they exhibit the fertility and versatility of 
her powers of understanding, and the excellence of her dispo- 
sition, in a more complete manner than any other species of 
composition. The same request was made by Dr. Young, Mr. 
Gilbert West, Lord Chatham, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Stillingfleet, Lord 
Kaimes, Dr. Beattie, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr.Burke, Mrs.Carter, 
and Mrs. Vesey. Two volumes of her early Letters were pub+ 
lished by her nephew and executor, Matthew Montagu, esq. M.P. 
Svo. 1809; which were followed by two more in 1913.‘ But 
when it is found,” says her Editor, “in the future remaining 
volumes, that she becaine, in her middle age, as remarkable for 
discretion of conduct and propriety of demeanour as she had 
been in her childhood and youth for vivacity and sprightliness, 
the progress of her disposition will appear to be no less inter- 
esting than the improvement of her taste, and the enlargement 
of her faculties. She was an exemplary wife to a man much 
older than herself, and proved herself worthy to be the bosom- 
friend of a Husband whose strict honour and integrity as a Gen- 
tleman and a Member of Parliament were not less conspicuous 
than his unwearied diligence and deep research as a Man of 
Science. We shall find her to be the most approved friend of 
the wisest arid best men of her age, as well as the most admired 
companion of the wittiest. Her conversation was sought by all 
who were distinguished for learning, for politeness, or for any 
of the qualities which give lustre, or dignity, or influence, The 
Scholar and the Statesman were alike desirous of her society ; 
and she was so fortunate as to acquire the esteem and attach- 
ment of some men who united both characters. She was per- 
miitted to entwine her myrtle with the bays of the Poet, to share 
the counsels of the Politician, and to estimate the works of. the 
Historian, the Critick, and the Orator. She subdued her pro- 
pensity to satire; and if her wit was so abundant by nature as 
to be inextinguishable, she found means so to temper its lustre 
that it should no longer dazzle by its brightness, or excite ap- 
prehension of a mischievous consequence. In her youth her 
beauty was most admired, in the peculiar animation and ex- 
pression of her blue eves, with high arehed dark evye-brows, ancl 
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in the contrast of her brilliant complexion with her dark brown 
hair. She was of the middle stature, and stooped a Kittle, which 
gave an air of modesty to her countenance, in which the fea- 
tures were otherwise so strongly marked as to express an eleva- 
tion of sentiment befitting the most exalted condition. As she 
advained in age, her appearance was distinguished by that 
superiority of demeanour which is acquired by the habit of 
intercourse with persons of the most cultivated talents and the 
most polished manners, Her very look bespoke the fire of 
genius, arising from strength of taste and solidity of judgment. 
Jf to these qualifications we add the soundness of principle, the 
tenderness of benevolence, and the calm piety of her latter 
years, we shall behold a picture of an individual who might be 
justly termed an ornament to her sex and country.” Seé also a 
character of her in Censura Literaria, vol. 1. p. 87, vol. Il. p. 
178. She left her estate to her nephew Matthew Robinson, who 
had by her desire taken the name of Montagu, and is younger 
brother to the present Lord Rokeby. 

P. 116. Mr. Masters’s first intimation of being offended re- 
specting the Life of Mr. Thomas Baker was thus expressed : 

«Sir, Landbeach, near Cambridge, Jan. 22, 1783. 

“ Your ‘Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer’ lately falling into my 
hands, it was with infinite surprize | fourid the article of Mr. 
Baker transcribed alinost cerbatim from my Papers. I should 
be glad, therefore, to be informed to whom I owe that favour, 
ta enable me to make proper acknowledgments ; which request 
T fatter myself you will comply with on your own account as 
well as mine; and therein oblige, yours, &c. Ropert Masrens,” 

“Rev. Sir, Jan, 8, 1783, 

«The Memoirs of Mr. Thomas Baker, in the ‘Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer,’ which you are pleased to claim so warm an interest. 
in, were compiled from the Manuscript Collections of the Jate 
Dr, Z, Grey*, which fell into my hands by purchase out of a 
Country Bookseller's Catalogue— from the printed authorities 
referred to—and from hints received from some respectable 
Friends in the counties of Cambridge and Durham. — If these 
Memoirs are an improvement on the Life of Mr, Baker first 
published in the new Edition of the ‘Biographia Britannica,’ it, 
is entirely owing to the assistance above-mentioned. But if 
there is, as you complain, any conformity between them and 
your own Manuscript Papers, you wilLnot be surprized that Dr. 
Grey should have had more than one copy of what the Author 
of the ‘British Topography,’ I. 220, note, tells us his Widow 
gave to you. Tam, Sir, yoyv humble servant, J. Nicuots.” 

“Siz, Landbeach, Feb. 2k, 1784. 

‘Mr, Baker's Life is now finished; in the Preface to which I 
have taken some liberties with your Friends Gough and Cole, 
which you may not perhaps much relish, but have let you off 
with only a gentle wipe.— I have got Materials for a History of 
both my Parishes, Land and Water Beach, with Denney Abbey 

* A still possess Dr. Grey’s original MS Sketch of the Life. 
eiftatyes) 
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situated therein, which probably may be brought forward ere 
long. I am, Sir, your humble servant, R. Masters.” 

} shall take this opportunity of introducing a few Extracts 
from Mr. Baker's original Letters to Dr. Grey. But it is re- 
markable, that, though Mr. Baker was in general minutely 
exact, scarcely any one of these has the date of the year. They 
are accordingly here placed without attempting arrangement. 

« Dear Sir, Having received a present of chocolate and 
generous wine from Lord Oxford, J beg your Lady will accept 
of a taste. If it pleases, I have more at her service, for my 
Lord has presented like himself, that is, very liberally. When it 
has stood a while and settled, I will desire you will taste it at 
my Chamber ; in the mean while I shall be glad to meet you at 
the Coffee-house, for I doubt you keep too close. I force myself 
abroad against my inclination, for no one can be more inclined 
to keep his chamber. With my humble service to your Lady, 
and best wishes for a happy New Year, I am, &e. Tuo. Baker, 

“ The But, I presume, is Palm wine*.” 

« WorTRY Sir, Cambridge, March 21. 

«T have just now received your parcel, and am to thank you 
both for the book and the tea. 1 have not yet had time to taste 
it. ¥ can have no doubt but that any thing that comes from 
your Lady must be good. { shall either keep the canister for 
you, or pay you for it. I shall send the other small parcel to 
Pembroke Halt, by the same hand that conveys this to the Post- 
house. If you see Mr, Bedford, you will present my service, 
and let him know I received his Letter, and shall answer it 
shortly, after I have spoke with Dr. Tudway and the Bursar. — 
{am likewise to thank you for a former Letter. [ did your 
errand to Dr. Middleton and Mr. Professor Dickins {+ ; and shalk 
not forget your service when [ see them next. I shall likewise 
remember Mr. Newton, who is yet at London in your neigh- 
bourhood. Your pamphlet that would not bind with the rest I 
shail keep for your use, with the other books. ; 

« My Lod Harley is now at Wymple; but you will find Mr, 
Wanley according to my directions, who has always free aceess 
to the books. — My service to Mr. Wheatley. Tuo. Baxer,” 

« Worrtuy Siz, Cambridge, June 14 [1723]. 

«* Not knowing whether 1 shall see Dr. Cutler and his Friends 
any more, I send this by the Carrier, with my thanks for the 
favour of your last Letter. The Doctor and his Friends return 
with the same degrees they had at Oxford {; which, by the short. 

* See “A Morning Conference between a Puritan Preacher and a Fa- 
mily of his Flock, on the 30th of January,” in Butler's Remains. 

“ Fetch that Bottle unto me 
Thy Master brought me home last night 
For Paim, and said he knew ‘twas right.” 

+ Francis Dickins, LL.D. Fetlow of Trinity Hall, King’s Law Pro- 
fessor 1714. He died June 2, 1755, at his house in Hampshire. 

+ Dr. Timothy Cutler (Missionary at Boston in New England) was 
created D.D. at Oxford by Diploma May 21, 1723. See some of his 
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conversation I had with them, as well as by the: testimony of 
better judges, I find they very well deserve. I hope they will 
meet with better encouragement from those that are best. able 
to confer it.—1 thank you for your offer of helping me to more 
tea; but it is now sold at Cambridge at so easy a price, that it is 
not worth the while to give you that trouble. — Though you do 
not notify it, yet I wish you joy of a daughter; and hope the 
next year to give you joy of a son, that may bear your name, 
though you take care to preserve it otherwise by your Works. 
“You will probably have seen Dr. Middleton before you receive 
this, who will acquaint you with our affairs, and make it need- 
less for me to add any miore, than that Iam, &c. Tuo. Baker.” 
“Rev Six, Cambridge, Sept. 21. 
«Mr. Verrelt has so much business upon his hands, and so 
little time to stay, that I cannot persuade him to take a journey 
to Doddington, though I made him your kind offer of a horse 
and other conveniences of your house. But, if you and your 
‘Lady could come over for two or three days, he would be glad 
to serve you to the utmost of his Skill. You will be pleased to 
present my humble service to your Lady, and thanks for the 
favour she did me at my chamber, 1 am ‘sorry the world is like 
to want so good a picture as it is in her power to give us when- 
ever she pleases. But the picture of her mind will live when 
her features are forgot, and will be much more valuable than - 
that upon her fan. J am sure it will be so to me, and to all those 
that have the honour to know her. —I am to thank you, Sir, 
for the use of your papers; upon perusal, I find them to be 
rarities; and, if you continue in the same mind, | shall be 
tempted to take you at your word, if it be not too great a rob- 
bery to your family. I am, &c. Tuo, Baker.” 
«Dear Str, Cambridge, Oct. 10. 
“<7 am glad to hear you and your Lady and Child came safe 
to Hemingby, where I wish you a happy Winter, and as happy 
a return in the Spring. The book 1 received; for which, and 
many others, I return my hearty thanks, I desire you will give 
yourself no farther trouble in looking out for more; I have 
books enough; this last will be a very proper employment for 
my old age, if I have grace to use it. The other buok I sent to 
the Master of Magdalen, who was glad to receive it. Nothing 
new has happened since you left us. The Friends you name re- 
turn their humble service, with Dr. Middleton, who is now with 
us, and Mr. Newcome, who thanks you for- your kind letter — 
You will present my humble service to your good Lady, and 
thanks for all her favours here at Cambridge, which I have so 
little deserved, and have no other way of expressing my thank- 
fulness than by letter, being unfit for conversation, especially of 
ladies. But Iam very much yours and hers, &c. ‘Ho. BAKER.” 
Cambridge, pridie Junii, and the weather 
“Deas Sir, aoe as it is in December. 
“ Having a sure conveyance, by your good Friend that brought 
“me your Letter, I take this opportunity of returning my thanks 
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for the two tracts you intend me, which (I doubt not) are cu- 
rious, and will be thankfully accepted, with all their typogra- 
phical errors. You are so well acquainted with Booksellers and 
Printers, that you will be prepared for mistakes, as I shall like- 
wise be, and shall be sure to place them upon the Printer, and 
not upon the Author, with whose accuracy Tam well acquainted, 
I see you can find time for books under a multiplicity of other 
business, My great fear is, lest you should overload yourself 
with business, and prejudice your health by profiting the world. 
I wish you your health, as I do to your good Lady, to whom my 
most humble service. — Your Friends here present you with 
their service. —I just now received your books, and repeat my 
thanks. Tam, &c. Tuo, Baker.” 
« Dear Sir, Cambridge, July 15. 

«Twas glad to hear you and your Lady came safe to Hough- 
ton. Together with your letter the Coachman delivered the 
book, which, though imperfect (as such old books will commonly 
he), yet is a fair copy, and very valuable, and I thank you for it. 
1 have two or three books, duplicates, with me, which I believe 
you may want ; when J see you next, they shall be at your ser- 
vice, as a debt of gratitude. The other book I sent to Mr. Moss. 
T wrote to Dr. Waterland, who (with his service to you) sends 
this answer: I should be glad to see the Quarto Bible of 1569, I 
have not yet seen any such. Dr. Brett mentions an Edition of, 
Archbishop Parker's of that year in large Octavo. I know no more. 
So you see he will be glad to see your Bible ; and, having almost 
finished with Mr. Leavis, the sooner the better. ifowever, con- 
sult your own convenience. —We have no news; all things 
continue in the state you left them. I had the favour of a visit 
from the famous Mr Vertue; but I shall always make good 
what I said to you. My humble service to your good Lady, not 
forgetting little Miss; to both whom I wish all health and hap- 
piness, as 1 do to you. — Dr. Baker presents his service. 

“The Messenger whom I sent to Mr. Moss tells me, from a 
Scholar his neighbour, that he is gone into the North, and is 
not expected back till towards November: so Dr. Moss, by 
making a Gentleman, has spoiled the Scholar. And yet the 
blundering Messenger might mistake Norfolk for the North. 

«| am told (which I am sorry for) that Dr. Knight is taken 
ill in his way from Ely. lam, &c. Tuo. Baker.” 

“DEAR SiR; Cambridge, July 24, 

“ { have the favour of your Letter, together with a Bible for 
Dr. Waterland, which ! shall take care to convey to him this 
morning. But I have a greater favour to thank you for, which 
1 will say no more of till T have the happiness to see you at 
Cambridge. [ hope you will take Cambridge in your way from 
Hemingby. — Speaking of Dr. Waterland puts me in mind to 
acquaint you that his Brother has non-suited Mr. Kettle this As- 
size, to the satisfaction of all 1 have spoke with. — Dr. Knight 
was with me yesterday in good health ; but poor Dr, Pearson is 


worse 
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worse than ever. .I have (I thank God) undergone Mr. Lunn’s 
” operation with good success. —Mr. Hearne’s last Book is printed 
off ; { have not yet received it ; but I shall presume your consent 
to subscribe for the next, viz. Annals of Edward the Second. — 
My humble service to your good Lady, not forgetting little Miss. 
Dr. Baker presents his service. Iam, &c. Tuo. Baker. 
“DEAR Sir, Cambridge, Aug. 24. 
“T thank you for your Book, which I will take care to return 
when I have the happiness to see you at Cambridge. In the 
mean while Tam glad to hear of your health, and wish you a 
Jong continuance of it, and all other happiness. — Poor Pr. 
Pearson holds out beyond expectation; but is weaker and 
weaker, and has been prayed for in our Chapel these two or 
three last days. — You will present my humble service to your 
good Lady, not forgetting little Miss.” Iam, &c. To. Baker.” 
* Dear Sir, Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1733. 
“Tam glad to hear of yours and your Lady's health, and 
that you are so well employed in examining Mr. Neal’s Book; I 
should be glad to see the fruits of your enquiries, which doubt- 
Jess would be of use and service to the Publick, — Dr. Cowell's 
Book did give offence, but it was chiefly to the Lawyers, who 
were jealous of a Civilian, and apprehensive of the Civil Law’s 
prevailing, and gaining toe much ground from Scotland, ~ 
Blackwood’s Book might likewise give offence, he having wrote 
against Buchanan. The book is scarce, and I have it not by 
me, But he was a Scot, and the same that compiled the Epitaph 
upon Mary Queen of Scots, hung up at Peterborough, upon her 
shrine ; and had the Author, then been known to Queen Eliza- 
beth, it might have cost him dear. — Sir Charles Cornwallis's 
Book I have, printed; but there is no intimation in it of the 
Prince's being poisoned, nor in a MS. in the Bishop of Ely's 
(Moore’s) Library, giving a very particular account of the 
Prince’s death. — Dr. Richardson * is said to have died worth 
10,0001. and to have left only 3001. to the College ; the rest to 
two Nephews. His Successor is not yet known; but I am told 
one of Pembroke Hall (Whalley }, I think, is his name, my me- 
mory is bad) is likely to be the man; and, being said to be a 
man of worth, I wish him success. — I am now alone, all our 
Friends being in the Country, and so you may imagine I should 
be glad to see you. In the mean while I wish you and your good 
Lady your health. Tuo, Baker.” 
“ Wonrrny Sir, . Cambridge, March 5. 
«This day and this very moment I received your Books, 
printed and MS; and though I have yet had little time to 
peruse them, yet I can easily see 1am much in your debt, and 
wish 1 knew as well how to be out of it. When I return your 


* Master of Peter-House; of whom see before, p. 575. 

+ Jobn Whaltey, of Pembroke Hall; B.A. 1719; M.A. 1723; B.D. 
1732; Master of Peter-House 1733 ; D.D. 1737; egius Professor of 
Divinity 1742, He died Dee, 12,1748; and was buricd in the College Chapel. 

MSS. 
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MSS. which, I doubt, are not very valuable, 1 must think of 
some small token of acknowledgment, though much beneath 
the favours wherewith you have loaded me. Hemingius’s Poem, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, is undoubtedly an original, and 
as such is a rarity, though the intrinsic value be not much. 1 
do not know that it has been printed, and, I am apt to think, 
never will. The other two have less to say for themselves, and 
yet.they are not to be despised: but [ must not pretend to make 
a judgment upon so transient a view as I have yet had. Victor 
for Faber was my blunder, through too much haste; a fault I 
am often guilty of in letters. I wish you may find nothing of 

. it in this. I am sorry it occasioned you a double trouble ; Faber 
was the book I meant, and is the much more valuable of the 
two. If [ meet with Dr. Beveridge’s book in a sale, I shall be 
sure to remember; it begins now to be scarce and dear, as it is 
very valuable, I have it not in my Study, and indeed scarce any 
books that are in our Library. J thank you for your kind offer 
of Lyndwood’s Provincial: but having it already in two old 
editions, I will give you no farther trouble. —In_the last place 
(which should have been the first), [am to thank you for your 
kind invitation; but, without compliment, [am not fit to go 
anywhere beyond my own chamber, where I shall always be glad 
to wait on you whenever your occasions call you this way. 

“Dr. Dickins is very agreeable company, whom J will ac- 
quaint with the favour you offer him the next time I meet him 
at the Coffee-house. Iam,&c. Tuo. Baker.” 

*« Dear Sir, Cambridge, July 23, 1736. 

“J bless God, I am pretty well recovered from my late trou- 
blesome indisposition, though not without apprehensions of a 
relapse. I wish you and your Lady and little Miss much better 
health than 1 can hope to enjoy at this age; and therefore 1 
must always think them happy that can die in good time.— Last 
Sunday, in the Vestry at St. Mary's, the Vice-Chancellor pro- 
posed a degree for the Gentleman you lave so often spoke of ; 
but it did not then pass the Heads. Nothing was said of Mr. 
Bedford. I} am glad you have wrote to the Vice-Chancellor ; 
whatever he sends to me I shall take care of. Tio. Baker.” 

“ Deak Sir, Cambridge, Dec. 6 [1739]. 

“Your messenger calling upon me in the dark, and my eyes 
not well bearing a candle, { doubt { shall send you a short and 
imperfect answer. i am glad you have heard from Mr. Peck ; 
you are very kind in subscribing for his book; that is as much 
as I can do, or he will expect from me, who am a perfest 
recluse, and see nobody except at Chapel. But he seems to 
met with good encouragement, the Speaker having giv 
leave to dedicate one of his books to him, and Mr. B: 
the other. These are men of interest, and I hope w 
him to go through with his books. — I should have 
to have seen you at Cambridge ; but we must all give © 
business ; so I wish you success in your tithes, and all 

happiness = 
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happiness: and, with my compliments to your good Lady, I am, 
dear Sir, yours, &e. Tuo. Baker.” 
“< Dear Sir, Cambridge, Feb. 9, 1739-40. 

“By Mr. Cox's waggon I received a runcilet of mountain 
wine, with a letter from Mr. Woodcock, signifying that it came 
from Dr. Zachary Grey. Had he said nothing, I. should have 
presumed it to come from my best Friend, of whose overflowing 
kindness I have had such experience already, without ary other 
return than dry and barren thanks. ‘That return { must make 
at present ; and, with my humble service to your good Lady, 
wishing you and her your health in this severe and trying wea- 
ther, Tam, dear Sir, yours, &c, “Ho. BAKER.” 

P.117. The following Inscription ison the stone placed, at 
the desire of the Rev. W. Cole, over the remains of Mr, Baker, 
in the Ante-chapel of St. John's College, Cambringe : 

“HS. EL 
Tuomas Baxer, S.T. B. 
Collegii hujus olim Socius ; 
Qui ex Senatus-consulto A D. 1716 ejectus 
In his Aidibus 
Hospes postea consenuit. 
Pine, Modests Doctus, 
Antiquitatis Peritissimus. 
Obiit Jul 2, 1740, zxtat. 34.” 

P. 120. Thomas Whincop, of Rene't College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1667; M.A. 1671 3 Proctor in 1677; B.D. 1679; D.D. 
1684. He was for some time University Preacher ; and after- 
wards Rector of St. Mary ABthurch, and St, Lawrence Pount- 
ney, London, to which he was presented Nov. 10, 1681; but, 
a contest arising about the title, he was continued in his Fel- 
Jowship till the suit was ended, though another Member (Mr. 
Sage) had for some time before been pre-elected to it. As a tes- 
timony of his grateful sense of this and other favours from the 
College, he added 201. to the stock for commons. He was chosen 
to represent the Diocese of London in Convocation in 1708; and 
died in 1713. He published three single Sermons: 1. “ Before 
the Sons of the Clergy, 1695;” 2. «A Spital Sermon, 1701 ;” 
3. “ Before the House of Commons, Nov. 5, 1702.” 

P. 197, Lt, r. “understood.” 

P. 205. * Barret — prevented by death — one impression.” 
Besides the impression, 1580, after Barret's death, there was one 
+n his life-time, 1573. See Life of Nowell, p. 221. Ainsworth’s 
snistake is corrected ib. 222,n.” R.C. 

P. 214. “I happen to possess ‘The History of the New 
Testament, representing the Actions and Miracles of our Blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles, attempted in Verse, and adorned with 
152 Sculptures; written by Samuel Wesley, A.M. Chaplain to 
John Duke of Buckingham, and Author of the Life of Christ, 
an heroic Poem: the Cuts done by J: Sturt. The Third Edition. 
London, printet by R. B. for Thomas Ward, Inner Temple 

Lane, 
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Lane, 1717.” It forms one volume octavo; and is addressed, 
sans date, to the Marchioness of Normanby, in a prosaic but 
fine, fulsome, flattering Dedication, in which the Author mourns 
over the loss of his ‘most generous Patroness, our Jate Queen, 
of blessed memory ;’ but rejoices that the Marchioness survives. 
It seems a work perfect in itself, and diseovers no traces of the 
Old Testament. It is, as all such works must be, mere pap, or 
milk and water, and could not expect the ‘estimation of the 
Learned ;’ yet, to give it its due, the Engravings are pretty 
enough, much better than such things generally are, and by no 
means so erecrable as Mr. Badcock represents them in p. 219, 
where, line 12, I conceive ‘last work’ ought to be ‘ the former 
work,’ for I do not suppose the Treatise on Job contained 
Engravings.” J. Brown. 

P. 226, Dr. Simon Episcopius, from whom Samuel Wesles 
accused Archbishop ‘Tillotson of borrowing largely, was a mai 
of great parts and learning, and the chief support of the Armi- 
nian Sect. He was born in 1583; and died April 4, 1643. His 
Theological Works, in two vols. folio, were published at Amster- 
dam in 1650. 

P. 298, note, 1. 14, for “1676,” r. “Dec. 24, 17665” and, 
1. 15, after “Grace,” add, “and, hearing of your Defence 
against Leland, they have wrote to me to desire me to send it to 
the Translator.” 

P, 242, 1.34, for “stories,” r. “stores.” 

P.253. Arthur Pond, Portrait Painter, who was elected F.R.S. 
in 1752, and F.S.A, in the same year, died Sept. 9, 1758. 

Ibid. note, 1.16. A rich old Abbet had a noble Collection of 
Medals, that had been transmitted to him from his ancestors ; 
which, as he understood nothing of them, and was come to that 
time of life when, having no farther occasion for money, we 
Jove nothing else, he wanted to part with. Ficaroni, as being 
the Pope’s Antiquary, was employed to get him a purchaser ; 
and he brought him Sir Andrew Fountaine, who, he had before 
acquainted him, was a young English Cavallero on his traveis, 
who knew nothing of medals himself, but had a mind to shew 
away, like other raw young fellows of birth and fortune, wien 
he came home, with a little bad vert? This did very well; but 
Ficaroni and Sir Andrew (who was one of the keenest Virtuosi 
jn Europe, and vut-italianed the Italians themselves) had agreed, 
before they went, to pick out all the rare and valuable ones, 
which the Abbot was to Iet him have for low prices, as being in 
«a manner trash, for so Ficaroni was to wink at him; by which 
means they plundered the poor Ecclesiastick, while he was 
hugging himself on his and his Friend’s duping the voung 
English Cully. When they were come down, and got out of 
the Convent, Sir Andrew embraced Ficaroni, and said to him, 
as Augustus and Licinius might have done, “ Noi siaime Jue 
becchi fututi. We ave a couple of precious dogs !" 





P. 259. 
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P, 259, ‘Fwo original Letters from Mr. Ames to Mr, T. Martin: 
 Deax Sia, Hermitage, 22d March, 1753. 

** ¥ou oblige me very niucn by vour friendly and free Letter ; 
Twill with.» usuch freedom answer your reqdests.—-The Society 
have tak-n « house before the Rolls _ lane; 
and also purpose to meet and dine together neet 8+ Genree’s 
Day, though Easter Monday. — Mr. Verte 
again; but has not been at the Society since ——Ti. i” 
Pegge, one of our Society, has Prepared for the pices > Hook 
giving some Account of our Saxon Coins, now in the hands of 
Mr. Bowyer, which I believe will he acceptable to the Lovers of 
those Coins. — | have Friend Masters’s Book of C.C. €.C. and 
am now about reading it.— Now I cannot forbear tu give you 
some relation of Sir Hans Sloane's Curiosities, as you cry out 
for the Lord's sake, which you know is a way our Begears take 
to move compassion. Know, then, that the Parliament has been 
pleased to accept them on the conditions of Sir Hans’s Codicil ; 
that is, that they should be kept together, without separation, 
in one place in or néar London, and should be exhibited freely 
for a public use. The King or they, by the Will, were to have 
the first offer, The 19th instant being appointed for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, after several speeches made by Mr. 
Gray, Sir George Lyttelton, and many others, the Speaker him- 
self moved the whole House into a general regard to have them 
joined with the King’s and Cotton Libraries, together with those 
of one Major Edwards, who had left 70001. to build a Library, 
besides his own Books, and to purchase the Harleian Manu. 
scripts, build a house for their reception, &. But as this would 
require a larger sum than could now well be spared, and the 
Sinking Fund accounted sacred, he moved, that, as they were to 
be for the public use and utility, the Publick might, in some 
sense, be the purchasers ; therefore he moved, though it might 
be disagreeable to several of his Friends, for a Lottery to 
raise money enough for all these purposes, which he thought 
might be done by gaining 50,0001. clear. This is thes present 
state of the case, and tu be considered again next Thursday.— 
Pray excuse this hasty scribble from one who should be extremely 
glad to meet you in health. In the mean time I rest, 

“Your assured friend and hunble servant, J. Ames.” 
«Dear Mr. Martin, Hermitage, Dec. 30th, 1756. 

“Tan to thank you for the favours at your house in my way 
ta London, where | arrived, and met all well, on T! hursday even- 
ing, but too late to go to the Society. The next I went to, and 
saw the Chinese Mandarine, who behaved very complaisant, yet 
could not speak English— only, as I am informed, Portuguese, of 
all the European languages. “Their great antiquity makes them 
the proper subject of an universal Antiquary. What I have read 
of them shews that they are the descendants of Noah and his 
wife, after they came out of the Ark; and that they are the 
likeliest persons in the known world to read the Hierographical 

Signatures 
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Signatures of Thebes and Egypt, not being used to read by an 
Alphabetical Character, as the manner was in more enlightened 
later ages. If you should go to Yarmouth before you come for 
London, pray make me acceptable to Mr. Barber; tell him I 
am much pleased with his delightful undertaking of a History of 
the Town of Yarmouth ; and that he may meet with some ma- 
terials in Holinshed, and in Jake’s Account of the V Ports. 

“| have sent you my own short Account of Dane-geld, lest 
you should be without it longer; so when you come to town 

‘ou may return me another in its stead. 

« All Friends are well; so farewell. J, Ames.” © 

P. 263. Joseph Gulston, esq. weil known for his Collection 
of Books and Prints, formed at an immense expence, no price 
being spared for any article, died in Bryanstone-street. after a 
lingering illness, July 14, 1786. No wonder the Colleetor’s 
fortune proved at last unequal to his extensive views; which, 
with his Parliamentary engagements (for he represented the 
town and county of Poole in two sessions, 14 and 20 Geo. II.) 
brought on the disagreeable necessity of dispersing both his 
Collections by auction. His Books were sold by Mr. Compton, 
June 1784; his Prints and Portraits in 38 nights, January 16 
to March 13, 1786, by Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Gulston married 
Elizabeth-Bridgetta, eldest danghter of Sir Thomas Stepney, 
bart. by whom his portrait and that of Dr. Francis Courayer, 
both painted by [funilton, were etched in 1772. There are 
larger portraits of Mr. Gulston and his Lady, after the same 
Painter, by James Watson and Richard Erlom, in mezzotinte. 

Mr. Gulston’s only son, Joseph, having unfortunately contracted 
whilst at school a habit of hard drinking, and having also been 
beset by a nest of sharpers, went abroad, in April 1787, with 
a Tutor, by leave of the Court of Chancery, of which he was a 
ward, with intent to reside some time at Turin. But a few days 
before his departure, prevailing on a young lady of great merit 
but smal] fortune, to whom he had long made his addresses, to 
marry him, they were united by banns at St. Bride's Church ; 
and she, at his desire, consented to fofow him to Franee, 
where he produced the proofs of his marriage to his Tutor, and 
introduced the lady as his wife. An account of this event having: 
been transmitted to London, his Guardian stopped all his re- 
mittances and bills of credit ; so that the young people, who 
were then got on as far as Paris; could proceed no farther for 
want of supplies; notwithstanding which, the young man got 
credit there to the amount of 1200. But, the remittances still 
failing, he was at length thrown into the prison of La Force, ip 
Paris, where he was confined four months, durin: which his. 
wife was delivered of a son, and, being unable to get common 
necessuvies, shé and her infant mus have perishes, bad not a 
Friend in London, no way related to them, suppers! both her 
‘and her husband. From this misery they were deiiv-red by the 
humanity of the Lord Chancellor, whe, in May 1768, most 

campassionately 
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compassionately ordered 1100/. to be paid, to release him from 
prison, and to bring over him and his.family to England. But 
his joy on this event was so great, that he gave a feast in the 
prison, with a profusion of punch and spirits; and, making his 
guests drunk with repeated bumpers to the Lord Chancellor of 
England, drank to such an excess himself as threw him into a 
state of suffocation, in which he must have died if his friend 
Dr. Macdonald had not instantly relieved him by copious 
bleeding. After his return to England in May, as he was’ then 
within 18 months of coming of age, he was again beset by a 
nest of harpies, who so far fascinated him that he became 
totally regardless of the entreaties of his friends, and was 
scarcely ever with his wife and family, but took lodgings at a 
distant coffee-house, where he entered into every extravagance, 
contracted many debts, and lived in a state of inebriety litde 
better than lunacy. Being at last persuaded, by the entreaties 
of bis wife, his friends, and his physician, to go to the Conti- 
nent, he accordingly went, at the end of March 1790, with 
his family, to Holland ; and thence, in April, by easy journeys, 
to Lausanne. On his arrival there, he was attended by the good 
Dr. Tissot, who, compassionating his youth and situation, con-: 
ceived a real affection for him and his family, and became to 
him not only the Physician, but a Friend, a Father, and Pro- 
tector; and such is the force of goodness, that this excellent 
man’s advice produced the happiest effects on his patient, who 
soon became a convert to his excellent admonitions, and a most 
sincere penitent. Bitterly lamenting the errors of his life, he 
left off entirely his bad habits ; and, had it pleased Providence to 
indulge him with longer life, there was reason to hope that he 
would have become a worthy man; but it was too late, as he 
was reduced, almost to a skeleton, and undergoing the severest 
afflictions. An happy crisis happened in his illness, from which 
the Doctor entertained real hopes, He began visibly to mend, 
and his appetite returned; when a ruthless Creditor in England, 
who had a bill for a large sum, immediately on his coming of 
age, empowered a person at Lausanne to commence a suit. The 
imprisonment was frustrated; but the terrors into which the ~ 
youth was thrown threw him again into a state from which he 
never recovered, Never was a more sincere penitent. With his 
last breath he fervently prayed for pardon, and for the choicest 
blessings on his wife, his child, and friends; and that God would 
forgive, as he did, all his enemies, and those who had cruelly 
abandoned or injured him. After finishing that prayer, with 
only two gentle sighs he expired in the arms of his wife, Dec. 
18, 1790, at the early age of 22 years and one month. 

P. 269. George Scott, esq. of Wolston-hall, Essex, was Tineally 
descended from William Scott, Lord Chief Justice of England 
and Justice of the Forests in the reign of King Henry HI; and ; 
to one of this family, William Scott, ‘esq. of Stapjeford Ferry, 
Wolston-hall was ¢ranted by King Tfenry VIL. William Scott 

Wis 
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was succeeded in 1494 by his eldest son John; and in that 
family the property continued till it devolved on George Scott, 
esq. a gentleman remarkable for his great knowledge, and for 
goodness of heart, a diligent enquirer after Antiquities, and a 
generous communicator to others. Mr. Scott was of St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; created M.A. 1743; and in 1763. (being then 
of Ingateston-hall) D.C.L. He married Jane daughter of Bp. 
Gibson; arid died Sept. 2, 1780, aged 59, the last of an antient 
family. In some Manuscript Notes of the late Mr. Da Costa he 
is thus described: ‘‘A great Antiquary, not only of charters, 
leases, records, &c, but of matters or materials of Antiquity, 
such as coins, abbey seals, Roman lamps, and Etruscan ware ; 
warlike instruments, as swords, daggers, pistols, helmets, saws, 
&c. other anticnt instruments; regalia, watches, monuments, 
or sarcophagi, bacalte, bronzes, idols, apparel, pictures, por- 
traits, miniatures, and prints; and a numerous Collection it 
was; some trivialities, as usual in such Antiquarian Collections. 
The reserved Part of the Collection (so expressed in the Cata- 
Jogue) was sold by Mr. Gerard, in Lichfield-street, Soho, on 
Thursday and Friday 4 and 5 July, 1782. He was between 60 
and 70, and died about a year before the sale, a widower with 
no children; lived some years in Crown-court, Westminster ;. 
but retired to his seat at Wolston-hall in Essex about 1768, A 
very humane and friendly Gentleman, and communicative. He 
was Nephew to the celebrated Naturalist Dr. Derham ; and pub- 
lished Mr Ray’s Remains, in octavo.” 

- Pp, *974, 1.7, v. “Dr. Peter Woulfe.” 

Ibid. 1.15. Dr. Messenger Mounsey was for a considerable time 
Family Physician to Francis Earl of Godolphin, and Physician 
to Chelsea College; where he died, Dec. 26, 1788, in his 95th 
year. His character and humour bore a striking resemblance to 
that of the celebrated Dean Swift. By his Will he directed that 
his body should not suffer any funeral ceremony, but undergo 
dissection ; after which, the “ remainder of his carcase (to use 
his 6wn-expression) may be put into a hole, or crammed into a 
box with*hotes, and thrown into the Thames, at the pleasure of 
the Surgeon.” The Surgeon to whom he assigned the charge 
was Mr. Forster, of Union-court, Broad-street. In pursuance of 
the Boctor’s singular Will, Mr. Forster gave a Discourse, in the 
Theatre of Guy's Hospital, to the Medical Students and a consi- 
derable number of intelligent Visitors, on the dissection of the 
bedy. He introduced the subject by a sketch of the mental 
powers of Dr. Mounsey; observing, that his understanding 
was very comprehensive ; that his genius and wit ranked him 
high in the Literary World; that his company was courted by 
men of the first character for talents and distinction; and that 
he retained the strength of his judgment, aad the liveliness of 
his fancy, to the very advanced period at which his life ended. — 
Mr. Forster then vindicated the Doctor from all affectation, 
vanity, or whim, in having ordered his body for dissection and 

prohibit- d 
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prohibited all funeral ceremony ; stating, that whatever singu- 
larity might appear in his Will was resolvable merely into a zeal 
for kfiowledge, and a desire of benefiting mankind, as he con- 
ceived that a dissection of his body would lead to the illustration 
of inuch useful truth.. He mentioned also the philosophic con- 
tempt in which the Doctor held all funeral pomp, and every 
species of unnecessary form.-—- Mr. Forster then adverted to the 
morbid affections which he had prepared for demonstration, de- 
scribing the appearance of the thorax and the abdomen, with 
their viscera in situ. He remarked, that the quantity of inter-° 
stitial fluids was unusually small; that the viscera universally 
exiilbited an’ healthy appearance ; that there was no adhesion of 
the lungs to the pleura; and that the abdominal viscera were 
sound, The heart he observed to be much larger than the ordi- 
nary size, He demonstrated an entire bony ring at the mittral 
valves of the left ventricle; an ossious deposit in the side of the 
same ventricle; the semilunar valves completely ossified in their 
open state; the aorta descendens considerably enlarged, and 
loaded with innumerable deposits of ossious matter during its 
length, even to the extremities. He hinted, that the symptoms 
the Doctor experienced for many years back, on rising from the 
horizontal position, might be accounted for by these ossifica- 
tions, He mentioned, that all the cartilages between the verte- 
ie were absorbed, consequently the spine was an entire bone. 
He observed, there were several deposits of ossious matter, as 
big as peas, in various parts of the spine ; and that there were 
several holes likewise trom absorption of the vertebre them- 
selves. The spine had a considerable incurvation. After the 
‘whole of the demonstration he said, that, having made his 
Report of these morbid affections to Dr. Heberden, according ta 
the Will, he should deposit all the parts with these singular 
appearances in the Museum of Mr. Cline, as that able Anatomist 
would doubtless, in his Lectures, be able to render them subser- 
vient to the promotion of public utility, Mr. Forster, through 
the ‘whole of this Discourse, amply justified the high: opinion 
which Dr, Mounsey had entertained of his professional skill and 
general abilities. : 

P. 282. “The Rev.’ George Ashby went to the School im 
‘Turnmill-street about 1732, a3 he had before to George. Basse 
in George’s-court. Welby was.a Presbyterian, and had only a 
few grown Scholars much older than George Ashby, who caught 
the small-pox from one of them who came abroad too soon. The 
School was near the New Prison. As soon as recovered, wag 
sent, aged 9, to the Rev. Mr. Mills's Schoo! at Croydon, Surrey. 
After continuing there for three years, he finished at Westmin- 
ster and Eton.” T. F. 

P. 285. Dr. John Cock was of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1737; M.A. 1741; D.D. 1760. He was presented to the 
Reetory of Great Horkesley, Essex, by the Hon. Philip Yorke, 
afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, on the cession of the celebrated 
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P..342. “At Bary there are excellent regulations, not to dig 
within a stipulated number of feet of a wall or pillar.” T. F.— 
Esther Hammerton died at Oxford in 1767. 

\P. 348, 1.1. “Sir Nicolas Hare, it is manifest, could not be a 
Bayonet, who lived a century before the institution of the order. 
He might possibly, though | doubt it, be a Privy Counsellor to 
Henry VILL; but he was Master of the Rolls under Queen Mary. 
Sir Nicolas and John were sons to John, son to Nicolas, — For 
« Sir Henry Lewis,” y. ‘Sir Richard Lucy.” —Hugh did not live 
to be “the third Lord ;” see five lines lower.” J, Brown. | 

P.349. ‘Henry the third Lord Coleraine married, 20 Ja- 
nuary 1717-18, Anne eldest daughter and coheiress of Mr. John 
Hanger. —In the Note below. Gabriel, third son of her Father's 
elder Brother, was created Baron of Coleraine; which title was 
enjoyed by his second son William; who dying Dec. 11, 1814, 
the title devolved on the celebrated Colonel George Hanger, 
now Lord Coleraine.” J. Brown. : 

P. 360. Mr. Samuct Knight was for some time a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He married the Sister of Mr, Par- 
tridge, Recorder of Lynn, by whom he had one son; but she 
dying: soon after at Fulham,’ it so deeply affected him, that he 
declared he could never reside there again. Accordingly he 
obtained perinission from Bishop Sherlock to exchange the 
Vicarage, which he also held hiinself, with Mr. Cumberland, for 
the Rectory of Stanwick in Northamptonshire. About the year 
3766 he purchased the Manor of Milton in Cambridgeshire ; and 
shortly after removed to the Manor-house, where he continued 
to reside till his death. In 1775, Mr. Graham Jephson, being 
presented to the Rectory of Milton, exchanged that Rectory in 
the following year with Mr. Knight, for the Vicarage of Fulham. 

P. 364, 1.5. Stephen Martin Leake, esq. an old Commander 
in. the Navy, died at Mile-end, Jan. 10, 1735-6, aged 70. 

P. 367, 1. 3 from bott. r. as Deputy Earl Marshal.” 

P. $83, 1.17. “See Gent. Mag. vol, LI. pp. 76, 404; LV, 
349, 512; and the Indexes to both Volumes of 1790." T. F. 

P. 35G. A Monument has been erected in the Porch of Pal- 
grave Church, Suffolk, of white marble; and on.a black tablet 
is the following Inscription : 

«Desirous that Posterity might be informed in what sacred 
place were deposited the Remains of that able and indefatigable 
Antiguary, Tuomas Martin, F.A.S. 
who was born 8 March 1696-7, and whe died 7 March 1771, 
Sir John Fenn, Knight, F, A. S. of East Dereham in Norfolk, 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of his friend, 
caused this monument to he erected.” 

Above, are the arms of Martin: Azure, two bars Argent. Below 
are the arms of Fenn: on a fess three escalops in a bordure en- 

grailed. Crest ef Fenn, a dragon's head erased, collared Erm. 

P. 389, note, 1. 11. The Book there mentioned is now, I be- 
lieve, in the possession of Thomas Mills, esq. of Saxham near 

Bary. 
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Bury. . Upon the death of Mr. George Ashby of Barrow, his 
Books and MSS; were purchased by Mr. Deck of Bury, who. dis- 
persed them by a printed Catalogue. Among the MSS, relating 
to Suffolk, all of which were purchased by Mr. Mills, was one 
described as asmall 4to of 90 pages, of Suffolk Funeral Monu- 
wrentts by Martin, Another in 4to, containing 439 pages, by 
Martin and Ives; and a third, of 160 pages, by Ives. The first 
of these most probably was the Book in question ; and there is 
equal probability that ‘it was bought by Mr. Ashby at Mr: Ives's 
auction in 1777; .at least, there is no doubt but that the above 
MSS. had once been the property of. Mr. Ives. 

P. 394, 1.23. “ Not only Foreign Universities, but Scotch, and 
even Oxford, confer degrees on persons they know little of, who 
may accept the compliment or not, a3 they please. Oxford con- 
ferred a degree on the Algerine Ambassador, a Mahometan ; but 
I thiak he could not actually accept it, as probably some oaths 
or subscriptions would be required. I think somewhat like it 
was done at Cambridge in favour of Baron Monckhausen.” T, I’, 

P. 408. The concluding Words of the Bishop of Ely’s Sentence 
against Dr. Bentley, Master of Trinity College ; taken from the 
original, under the hand and seal Episcopal of the Bishop of Ely: 

*T having considered the several arguments of Counsel upon 
the' same, with great care and attention, as I shall answer it 
to Almighty God hereafter, am sincerely of opinion, and I do 
hereby solemnly and finally declare, pronounce, and adjudge, 
as Visitor aforesaid, that the said Dr. Richard Bentley, Party 
in the said Cause, and Master of the said College, is guilty of 
Dilapidation of the Goods of the said College, and also of the 
Violation of the said Statutes; and that he is duly and legally 
convicted thereof before me as Visitor aforesaid; and that he 
the said Dr. Richard Bentley has thereby incurred the Penalty 
of Deprivation of his Office of Master of the said College, in- 
flicted in such cases by the fortieth Chapter of the said Statutes: 
And I do accordingly, and by the authority aforesaid, hereby 
pronounce, declare, and adjudge him the said Dr, Richard 
Bentley to be duly and legally convicted thereof before me as 
Visitor aforesaid. — In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hand and Episcopal seal, this 27th day of April in the year 
of our Lord 1734. Tro, (L. 8.) Err.” 

P. 410, Mr. Dibdin, after a well-deserved compliment to Bp. 
Fell, says, ‘* Bp. More has a stronger claim on our attention and 
gratitude. Never has there existed an Episcopal Bibtiomaniac 
of such’ extraordinary talent and fame in the walk of Old 
English Literature ! — as the Reader shall presently tearn. The 
Bishop was admitted of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1662. In 
1691 he became Bishop of Norwich ; and was translated to Ely 
in 1707; but did not survive the translation above seven years, 
How soon and how ardently the passion for collecting books 
possessed him, it is out of my present power fo make the Reader 


adquainted. But that More was in the zenith of his Biblioma- 
ie OL res, | 
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niacal reputation while he filled the See of Norwich is unques» 
tionable ; for thus writes Strype: ‘The Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, the possessor of a great and curious. 
Collection of MSS. and other antient printed pieces (little infe- 
rior to MSS. in regard to their scarceness), hath also been very 
considerably assistant to me, 26 well in-this present work as in 
others ;’ &c. Preface to Life of Aylmer, 1701, 8vo. Burnet 
thus deseribes his fine Library when he was Bishop of Ely: This 
noble Record was lent me by my very reverend and learned bro- 
ther, Dr. More, Bishop of Ely, who has gathered together a 
most valuable treasure, both of printed books and manuscripts, 
beyond what one can think that the Hfe and Jabour of one man 
could have compassed ; and which he is as ready to comnounicate. 
as he has been careful to collect it. History of the Reformation, 
vol IIL. p. 46. — It seems hard to reconcile this testimony of 
Burnet with the late Mr. Gough's declaration, that ‘the Bishop 
collected his Library by plundering those of the Clergy in his 
Diocese ; some he paid with Sermons, or more modern books 
others only with quid illiterati cum libris? On the death of 
More, his Library was offered to Lord Oxford for 80001. ; and 
how that distinguished and truly noble Collector could have 
declined the purchase of such exquisite treasures — unless his 
own shelves were groaning beneath the weight of a great num- 
ber of sinilar volumes — is difficult to account for. But a pub- 
lic-spirited Character was not wanting, to prevent the irrepara- 
ble dispersion of such book-genis ; and that patriotic Character 
was George | who gave Gouo/. for them, and presented them 
to the Public Library of the University of Cambridge ! ~ 
«These ave imperial works, and worthy Kings !' 

And here, benevolent Reader, the almost unrivaled Bibliotheca 
Moriana yet quietly and securely reposes *.” 

In one of almost his latest Letters the Rev. E. Jones observes, 

“Mr. Gough was right in his opinion of Bishop More, as to 
plundering his Clergy in borrowing and not returning books; 
and not those of his own Diocese only; as Bridges (History of 
Northamptonshire, vol. IT. p. 45) reports his obtaining, through 
Bp. Cumberland of Peterborough, a curieus Manuscript Original 
of the New ‘Lestanient, supposed to be 600 years old {one Gospel, 
St. Mark, wanting), which had been found, wall’d, in Loddington 
Church, and which was lent by the Rev.Georye Tew, then Rector, 
to his Diocesan, to shew to Bp. More, who, when pushed to re- 
turn it, said, he had mislaid, or could not find it. This very book, 
T have reason to believe, is now (1814) in the Public Library at 
Cambridge, among those given by King George 1. to the Univer- 
aity, as purchased from the then late Bishop of Ely.” E. J. 

P. 412, 1.7, after ‘single man,” add ‘ nor by a Clergyman, 
Dr..Ogden bought it for 106 guineas; given to Colonel King’s 
Niece, or Cousin. Dr. Warton’s Essay on Pope, If. 324. See 
Maty’s Review, 1782." 7. F. 

¥ And long may it continue to dv so! must be the sincere wish of 
every Member of that learned Buds.” J. B. 

P. 418. 
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.- P2418. Epitaphs in St. Michael's Church, Cambridge: 

.. ° 2, “Here lieth the body of Sarah Middleton, 
the wife of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
who died Feb. 19, 1730, an. zt. 57.” 

2. “Here lieth the body of Mary Middleton, 

the second wife of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
who died April 26, 1745, an. zt. 33. 
And also Barbara Middleton, her beloved Niece, 
who. died a few weeks before her, an. wt. 12.” 
3. “ Here lieth the body of Conyers Middictun, D. D. 

who died July 29, 1750, an, at 67." 

P. 420, Josiah Wedgwood, esq. was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society 1783, and of the Antiquarian Society 1786. To, his indefa- 
tigable labours is owing the establishment of a manufacture that 
has opened a new scene of extensive commerce, before unknown 
to this or any other Country. It is unnecessary to say that this 
alludes to the Pottery of ‘Staffordshire, which, by the united 
efforts of Mr. Wedgwood and his late partner Mr. Bentley, ‘bas 
been carried to a degree of perfection, both in the line of utility 
and ornament, that leaves all works, antient or modern, far 
behind. But, though this improvement of the manufacture in 
which he was bred, and which had been the employment of 
hia family for several generations, occupied much of Mr. Wedg- 
wood's time, he was frequently employed in planning desigus 
that will for ever record the greatness of his mind; for, however 
the practicability of uniting the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
this Kingdom, by means of Inland Navigation, may have been 
ehewn by Yarranton and others; yet it remained for Mr, Wedg- 
wood to propoge such measures for uniting the Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal with the navigable part of the River Trent (in 
executing which he was happy in the assistance of the late inge- 
nious Mr. Brindley, whom he never mentioned but with respect) 
as first fully carried the great pian into execution, and thus 
enabled the Manufacturers of the inland part of that county and 
its neighbourhood to obtain, from the distant shores of Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Kent, those materials of which the Staf- 
fordshire. Ware is composed ; affording, at the same time, a 
ready conveyance of the manufacture to distant counties; and 
thus not only to rival, but undersell, at foreign markets, a com- 
modity which has proved, and must continue to prove, of infinite 
advantage to these Kingdoms; as the ware, when formed, owes 

_ its value almost wholly to the labour of the honest and indus- 
trious poor, who in Mr. Wedgwood lost a kind master and 
generous benefactor. Still farther to promote the interest and 
benefit of his neighbourhood, Mr. W edgwood planned and 
carried into execution a Tarmpike-road, ten miles in length, 
through that part of Staffordshwe called The Pottery; thus 
opening another source of traffick, if, by frost or other impe- 
diment, the carriage by water should be interrupted, Having 
given this imoperfect sketch of his ptblic life, let us consider 

. . him 
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him in his private capacity; wherein, whether he is regarded as 
a husband, a father, a master, or a friend, his conduct will be 
found most exemplary. — Such is the account given by an old 
and valuable Friend, who knew him Jong and intimately. An- 
other Friend adds, ‘‘ Mr. Wedgwood was the yonnger son of a 
Potter, but derived little or no property from his father, whose 
possessions consisted chiefly of a small entailed estate, which 
descended to the eldest con. He was the maker of his own for- 
tune; and his Country has been benefited in a proportion not to 
be calculated. His many discoveries of new species of Earthen- 
wares and Porcelains, his studied forms and chaste style of 
decoration, and the correctness and judgment with which all 
his works were executed under his own eye, and by Artists, for 
the most part, of his own forming, have turned the current in 
this branch of commerce; for, before his time, England im- 
ported the finer Earthen-wares ; but, for more than twenty years 
past, she has exported them to a very great annual amount, the 
whole of which is drawn from the Earth, and from the industry 
of the inhabitants, while the national taste has been fmproved, 
and its reputation raised in foreign countries, His inventiong 
have prodigiously increased the number of persons employed ‘in 
the Potteries, and in the traffick and transport of their materials 
from distant parts of the Kingdom: and this class of Manufac- 
turers is also indebted to him for much mechanical contrivance 
and arrangement in their operations; his private manufactory 
having had, for 30 years and upwards, all the efficacy of a public 
work of experiment. Neither was he unknown in the walks of 
Philosophy. His communications to the Royal Society shew a 
mind enlightened by science, and contributed to procure him 
the esteem of scientific men at home and throughout Europe. 
His invention of a thermometer for measuring the higher de- 
grees of heat employed in the various arts is of the highest im- 
portance to their promotion, and will add celebrity to his name, 
At an early period of his life, seeing the impossibility of ex- 
tending the manufactory he was engaged in on the spot which 
gave him birth without the advantages of inland navigation, he 
was the proposer of the Grand Trunk Canal, and the chief 
agent in obtaining the Act of Parliament for making it, against 
the prejudices of the Landed Interest, which at that time stood 
very high, and but just before had been with great difficulty 
overcome in.another quarter by all the powerful influence of a 
Noble Duke, whose Canal was at that time but lately finished. 
The Grand Trunk Canal is 90 miles in length, uniting the 
Rivers Trent and Mersey; and Branches have since been made 
from it to the Severn, to Oxford, and to many other ports; and 
it will also have a communicatiot with the Grand Junction 
Canal from Braunston to Brentford. Having acquired a 
fortune, his purse was always open to the calls of Charity, and 
to the support of every Institution for the public good. To his 
relations, friends, and neighbours, he was endeared by his many 
private 
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private virtues; and his loss will be deeply and long deplored by 
all who had the pleasure of knowing him intimately, and by the 
mimerous objects to whom his benevolence was extended: and 
he will be regretted by his Country as the able and zealous Sup- 
porter of her commerce, and the steady Patron of every valuable 
interest of society.” He died ut Etruria in Staffordshire, Jan. 3, 
1795, aged 64. 

P. 425. The following Letter was addressed to Mr. Gough: 

« Dear Str, London, 14th August, 1769. 

“Jt is very true that. I was long and intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, and continu-d niy acquaintance 
with his Son whilst he kept chambers in Lincoln's Inn; but, since 
his settling in the Country a few years ago, I have never seen 
him, I think, but once; nor know I in what County he resides, 
nor indeed of whom to enquire. I know him extremely tenacious 
of his Father's Papers; bet as soon as T can learn where he may 
be found, I will endeavour to procure the Account you mention; 
and hope, if in his hands, he will cither lend it, on promise of 
being returned, or give a copy of it, on paying for, the tan- 
scribing, if it happens to be long ; and I shall be happy if I can 
place it with yon, who Tam sure will make the best use of it 
for the service of the Society. — Unless I mistake much, Maurice 
Johnson outlived Dr. Mortimer; and, if he intended this Account 
for publication, would certainly have reclaimed it of the Doctor's 
Son, had he not had a duplicate himself; which | suppose he 
had. ‘This I mention, that in case it cannot be got from Morti- 
mer, application may be made tg Mr. Jobnson’s Executors; who 
they are Ido not know, —L wish you health and pleasure ‘on 
your journey, which I am sure you will make an useful one; 
and shall always rejoice to be honoured with your commands ; 
for, be assured, 1 am, with much respect and sincere esteem, 
dear Sir, your very affactionate humble servant, J. Baker.” 

P. 465. Add to the Letters of Mr. North to Dr. Ducarel : 

«¢ Dear Sir, Codicote, 22 March, 1752. 

1 give you my hearty thanks for yours of the 17th, and of 
yesterday.- The particulars which you mention in your first con- 
cerning Mr. Clarke give me some emal! surprize, but not the 
least uneasiness, as not being conscious of giving him any just 
reason of being so prodigiously angry. As 1 have no personal 
knowledge of the Gentleman, there can be no room of doubting 
the truth of my assurance of having no personal resentment 
against him. My Remarks were designed only against his Con- 
jectures. The foundation of my arguments are, Records, Mr, 
Folkes's Table of Silver Coins, and my own Observations in a 
few. particulars ; and if the consequences which I drew from 
these against Mr. Clarke's notion are erroneous or improper, 1 
stand willing and ready to receive conviction: but to whatever 
shall Hie offered by way of answer, if no better supported than 
his first notion, I will not fail to give a proper and sober reply. 
1f any abuse has been or shall be offered; I shall take such notice 


of it as prudence and good manners shall direct, The whole is 
- only 
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only-a question of curiosity; and every man has an equal liberty 
to olfer his own opinion, or point out the invalidity of the 
opinion of others, I shall he always willing to retract my own 
errars, and as equally resolute in defending what cannot be 
confuted. Give me leave to expect from your friendship an ac- 
count of whatever Adveriisements or Publications concern me or 
my Remarks, that silence (through want of information at this 
distance) may not be intepreted into inability or conviction,— 
What you mention in your letter of last night concerning Mr. 
Lethieullier and his kind invitation gives me much pleasyre : 
whenever you think of going, send me a line by the Thursday's 
Post before, and J wiil be in town the Monday evening: follow- 
ing. — In Carew's Work, printed in quarto, 1723, is the frag- 
ment of a Speech which he made at his introduction into the 
Society of Antiquarics; and mention of the ‘same in his Survey 
of Cornwall, p. 61. In Mr. Ashmole’s Diary of his own Life is 
mention of the Antiquaries’ Feast in Charles the Second's reign, 
‘As Ihave neither of these books, I must be beholden to some 
friend for the use of them; or, if not too much trouble, an exact 
transcript of the particulars mentioned. I promise myself as 
much as this from your kindness: if you know where to get the 
book, my thanks and obligations will be equal to the favour.— 
With compliments to your Lady, I am, Sir, your obliged hum- 


ble servant, G. Norru.” 
The two following Letters were addressed to Mr. North: 
© Rev. Sim From the Antiquaries’ House in 
Sin, 


Chancery-lane, Dec, 22, 1755. 
“The Council have desired me to acquaint you, that as several 
of their worthy Members have proposed to finish, and lay before 
them, within a fortnight, such Observations as they have been 
enabled to make on Mr. Folkes’s Plates of English Coins, they 
would take it extremely kind if by that time they could be 
favoured with the assistance of yours also. In this they are the 
more earnest, as they are solicitous to forward, as much.as may 
- be, the Letter-press and graving of the Plates, that no longer 
delay than necessary may be given on their part to the publication 
of a Work so long and impatiently wished for by the Society and 
the Publick. At the same time the Council propose to take into 
consideration the appointing a new Engraver, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Vertue, whose il! state of health will not permit him 
to engage any farther in the Society's employ than superin- 
tending their Plates, of which he is very capable. . If, I have 
not the pleasure of seeing you before, I shall send you into the 
Country a Summons for the time appointed for. the Council to 
meet. There is nothing farther necessary to acquaint you with 
than that, wishing you the compliments of the season, E am, 

dear Sir, with great esteem, yours, &c. Wirziam Nogarts.” 

“Sir From the Antiquaries’ House in 
i Chancery-lane, Jan. 15, 1756. 

“The Council not having heard from you since I sent you 
notice, by their directions, of their intention of taking in a 
short 
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short time ipto‘their consideration such Observations as severat 
of their worthy Members were pfeparing to lay before them on 
Mr. Folkes’s Plates, in order to expedite, as much as in their 
power, the’ publishing that desirable Work ; they by me renew 
their applications, that you would favour them with your at- 
tendance on Tuesday next, at five in the evening: or, if at- 
tending in person should be inconvenient to you, they request 
that you will transmit to me such Observations on the subject as 
you choose to communicate to them, and ] will take care to lay 
them then before the Council. Tam, &c. Wattram Noraus.” 

Pp. 473, 1.8, r. “ others." — P. 477, note, 1. 13, r. «* Europe.” 

P.-478, ‘The case of Margaret Cutting was a true one. See 
Simon Paternoster’s Letter in Gent. Mag.” T. F. 

P. 494, “ Dr, Rawljnson’s Letter should conclude thus : “ To 
hopes of a favourable answer, directed to London House, I am, 
Reverend Sir,” &c. J.D. 

P. 496. Two original Letters from Dr. Rawlinson ; the first, 
to the Rev. Mr. Francis Wise, with the impression of a seal ; 
the second, to Dr. Ducarel: 

« Rey. Sir, London House, June 20, 1744. 

«<'Phanks for your kind promise as to Antiquity Hall, The 
original of the present was found in an estate of mine; and desires 
your opinion, which will be conveyed to me by the Professor.— 
Can you inform me of what College the late Consecration Orator, 
Mr. Taylor, was? Iam, Sir, yours to command, R. Raw Linson.”. 

«Sir, . London House, July 28, 1754, 

«<7 had not troubled you with this, except to thank you for 
a letter from Dr. Burton of York, which I suppose came through 
your hands. ‘The late proceedings have so clearly convinced me 
that friendship is all pretence, at least amongst some people, 
that I desire tu discharge myself from any hopes. of future obli- 
gations. An opportunity offered, when IAtely it might have 
been shewn; and even the Society had a power of canceling 
what I thought, and with some reason, il usage : but this both 
friends and enemies neglected ; and now it is my turn to shew 
my sentiments a3 to both, which I have done. ‘As to affairs of 
Antiquities, | desire no more to be consulted, but leave the 
Society, and all its Members, which hastens on, though I may 
not live to see it. This pleasure indeed I shall have, living and 
dying, that T could not distinguish my friends amongst them; 
I mean those who are really such, My best wishes, as a man 
and a Christian,-to all mankind. —I am, Sir, sending a large 
Cargo to Oxford of Marbles, Bronzes, and Pictures ; those un- 
packed-up you may see before they go. Give me leave to add 
‘ane line of the Puct as to late affairs, and you may make such 
application as you think a-propos— Hoc Ithacus velit, &e.— and 
take my leave.” | am, Sir, your hurable servant, R. Rawson.” 

P.-497. The following Caricature appeared in «The Evening 
Advertiser, November 19, 1754 :” 

“Strong natural ambition, distressed hy dicappointments, forms 
one of the most pitiable objests a human creature is capable of 
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becoming, _ A disposition fitted by the benevolent Author of 
our Nature for society must be endowed with affeetigns suitable 
to so amiable an appointment ; must perpetually be fecling in- 
stinctive efforts towards promoting the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures; and must sympathize, antecedently to thought, and 
by an involuntary motion of the soul, with every enjoyment or 
misfortune that chequers. the rational world about him. Little, 
therefore, is it to be wondered at, that a mind deprived of this 
principle ‘of universal harmony, ever dissonant to the joys of 
others, and laboured up into a general misanthropy, should 
form one of the most wretched spectacles the eye is capable of 
beholding. A reasonable creature thus at war within himself, 
always bidding defiance to the struggles of his social powers, 
and exerting every studied artifice to conquer all the innate 
principles of his soul in alliance with his species, might alone 
Suggest the abstract idea of monstrosity. Dark insinuations, 
artful calumny, railing accusations, cruel malevolence, designs 
black as Erebus, broils, stratagems, treasons, oaths, and blas- 
phemy, are the regular and eternal fruit of habitual misan- 
thropy. When the fountain is poisoned, all the issues are deadly. 
But when, like the fabled dasilisk in a cage of glass, such a 
creature may be calmly viewed and contemplated, the most 
enraged virulence despised, and its destruction -glowing eye 
studied with philosophic composure ; every agonizing feature 
will declare, every sound proclaim the extremity of anguish, till 
the fury subdues itself, and bursts, or constimes away, by the 
infection of its own poison. Naturally do these reflections arise 
from an unhappy well-known object, which a few evenings ago 
1 had a nearer opportunity of surveying than ever before pre- 
sented itself. The thing pretends to be an Antiquarian, out of. 
sheer hatred to the present generation; and thereby, like the 
other Authors in his L. E P. ascribes all merit to an age in 
which the most illustrious of living characters cannot possibly 
come in for a share. A minute Philosopher literally; —an Infant 
in every science, without the command of his mother-tongue, 
even.for abuse and scandal, and of Jittle acquaintance with any 
other; — an Opposer of our Established Religion, because its 
reasonableness, loveliness, and unbounded benevolence are so 
contrary to his own rancour and spirit of persecution; — an 
Abuser of the present Government, and of every one distin- 
guished in its service, for tormenting him by the happiness and 
protection it diffuses, and of Foreign Attachments, out of down- 
Tight hatred to the judgment of his Countrymen and Contem- 
polaries ;-—-a milred Nonjuror, setting up’ for a standard of 
orthodoxy ;~—and a pardoned Rebel, joining the Crew of Londun 
Evening Writers to defame the Laws that tolerate him. In the 
last L. E. P. he stains by his compliments a Character too’ fair 
and polished to be affected by hia abuses; and, Hike the ass in 
the fable, shews himself the most dangerous in his fawning. 
From the self-same motives he ealumniates the Government, 
and becomes a nuisance and a common disturber of every 

subordinate 
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subordinate Society he finds admittance into — unless they be 
distinguished! for faction like his own. — Our old friend the 
Nonjuriig Bishop is returned to towii, from assisting the old 
Interest, and shewing his teeth at Mrs. Carnal in Oxford.” 

P. 501, near the bottom, “The Barony of Seymour of Trow- 
bridge was never revived; but Francis Seymour Conway was 
created Lord Conway, first, of Killulta in Ireland, and, se- 
condly, of Hagley in Warwickshire; and his son wag created 
Viscount Beauchamp of Hache, and Earl of Hertford.” J. Brown. 

P. 510. “You have never mentioned Dr. Stukeley’s Plan, pub- 
lished in 1721, of the City and remaining Walls of Verulam, 
part of the Vetusta Monwmenta; to the accuracy of which per- 
haps nobodly since that time has been so able to bear testimony 
as myself.” J.Brown. 

P. 517. Among several “Instances in which Longevity has 
been obtained by Temperance” (Gent. Mag. XLVI. 406) is no- 
ticed “ Dr, Nathaniel Tindal; to whom the English Nation is 
under great oblizations for the Translation and Continuation 
of Rapin's History, and who hath, to his everlasting honour, 
throughout his’ most arduous work, discovered a candid impar- 
tiality and enlargedness of mind equal to the indefatigable assiy 
duity of his labours. He died at the age of 86." 

P. 521, 1.8. “One cannot form a right idea of the 
Peutinger Table but by considering the whole, especially the 
Eastern end; I mean, in order to shew what was the Western 
end.” T.F. 

P. 524, 1.2. “Tredway’s House in Leadenball-street was five 

or six doors from Bishopsgate-street, and was destroyed by a~ 
dreadful fire Nov. 7, 1765; and near the top of the new-built 
house a little tablet was inserted in the wall, which I suppose 
atill remains there, inscribed, as f remember : 
“ INCENDIO 
CONSUMPTUM 
RESTITUIT 
v9.” J. Brown. 

*P. 534, note, 1.19, for “ Gawin,” r. “ Gowin.” 

P8546. “In the Index (vol. VII. p. 108), art. Desmaiseaux, 1 
was surprized to read the following reference: ‘Strictures on his 
Life of Milton, V.546. 1 knew very well that Desmaiseaux 
had written no Life of Milton; and on turning to the volume 
to which the reference leads, 1 found that Warburton evidently 
alluded to Toland’s Life of Milton ; though his expression is 
inaceurate, for he first mentions Toland and next Desmaiseaux 
as'Life-writers ; and then adds, ‘ And yet [ had rather read the 
‘worst of them than be obliged to gu through with this of Mil. 
ton’s, or the other's Life of Boileau.” According to grammatical 
construction, ‘this’ refers to Desmaiseaux, and ‘ the other’ to 
Toland ; but the Life of the French Poet was written by Des- 
maiseaux, and that of our immortal Bard by Toland. The fault 
rests with Warburton, rather than with the Compiler = the 

Index.” 
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index.” J.B. R.— Peter Desmaiseaux, the son of a Protestant 
Clergyman at Auvergne in France, was born in 1666. He came 
over in his youth to England; and appears to have led the life of 
a Man of Letters, continually employed in composing or editing 
Literary Works. In 1720 he was elected F. R. S.; and, from 
his numerous Letters in the British Museum, appears to have 
carried on a very extensive correspondence with the [earned 
Men of pis time, especially St. Evremont and Bayle. He. died 
at London in June 1745. Bayle he assisted with many articles 
and remarks for his Dictionary ; and published his “ Letters” at 
Amsterdam, 1729, 3 vols. 12mo, with a variety of observations, 
which shew an extensive knowledge of modern literature. He 
also wrote the Life of Bayle, which was prefixed to the Edition 
of his Dictionary published in 1730, and was reprinted at the 
Hague in 2 vols. 1732, 12mo. — See farther particulars of him 
in Chalmers’s Edition of the Biographical Dictionary, XI. 514. 

P. 548, note, 1. 11, for “stick,” x. stink,” 

P, 551. Dr. Robert Taylor had been a member of the Braze- 
nose Society (see vol. Vi. p.5).—He was a Physician, first of 
Newark, afterwards of London, very eminent in his profession, 
and from his early youth a friend of Mr. Warburton. a 

P. 554. The Rev. William Romaine, M. A. died July 25, 1795, 
in hig Sist year. See a full account of him, and of his publi- 
cations, in Gent. Mag. LXV. 622, 701, 763, 876; LXVI. 676. 

P. 565, 1. 11, for “ notices,” r. © notice.” 

P. 569. Thomas Coventry, esq. of North Cray-place, near 
Bexley in Kent (which estate, of the annual value of 14001. he 
had on the death of the Rev. William Hetherington), one of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple, and formerly, for many years, 
Sub-governor of the South Sea Company, died in Serjeant'’s Inn, 
May 21, 1797, aged 84; and was buried in the Benchers’ Vanlt at 
the Temple Church. He was a very amiable and beneficent cha- 
racter, When his friend Mr. Hetherington at his death left him 
his fortune, he said, “Why has he done this? J did not want it;” 
and he instantly gave the legacies and benefactions to the pur- 
poses of the Testator, although he might have retamed them 
for his life. His estates, which are considerable, deseended-to 
bis kinsman the Earl of Coventry. He was son of Thomas Co- 
ventry, esq. a Russia Merchant, and younger brother to William 
fifth Earl of Coventry, father of the present Lord, who, conse- 
quently, was his first cousin, and to whom and his family he 
bequeathed a considerable portion of his property. The follow- 
ing is the substance of his Will. To his great Nephew 50,0001, 
3.per Cent. Stock, when he is 24 years old, and, if he dies under 
age, to be divided between the blind objects of Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s Charity and Christ's Hospital ; to Lord Deerhurst and his 
seven Children 10,0001. each; to Lord Coventry 10,0001.; to his 
eldest Son by his present Lady 10,000/.; and his youngest Son 
by her, Residuary Legatee ; to Mrs. Evans, of Queen-square, 
500/.; to her brothcr, Dr. Evans, Prebendary of: Worcester, 
5001.,; to three Ladies in Worcestershire 5001. each. 

P. 571, 
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P. 571, 1.44, for “ Hortensius,” r. “ Hydaspes.” 

P.572. Mr. Toland'’s Béok, “Future Rewards,” &e. was 
published, in 1740, by M. Steers, in the Inncr Temple-lane. 
" P. 577. Add the following Letter to Mr. Bowyer : : 

« Dear Sia, May 18, 1742. 

«| received the favour of yours; and on the subject of the 
first part of it Mr, Woodward wrote me a letter by the same 
post. Their reasons for deferring the publication of the Second 
Volume are good; but against my sending it to a few Friends *, 
absurd and insolent. I have wrote them word of it, and they 
must have it. 1 write to Mr. Woodward by this post, to satisfy 
you. But, to make them as easy as I can, I consent. that at pre- 
sent, only six Friends shall have the Second Volume; namely, 
Mr. Pope, Lord Orrery, Lord Chesterfield, Mr.Murray, Mr. Allen, 
These you have orders about; and I desire you would follow 
them with all possible expedition, as directed, for I am ashamed 
they are not sent. The sixth is the Prince; and those for him I 
shall order Mr. Knapton to take of you, they being to be bound 
in a particular manner. Sure it needed no debate whether 
those to whom I bad ordered only the First Volume should have 
them immediately sent; therefore, pray let it be immediately 
done, to Mr. Yorke and Mr. Goddard at Cambridge, and Mr, 
Lyttelton +.—You say, you send me the sheets I wanted to com- 
plete my Book ; I say, no, only part of them. I still want the 
conclusion to the Second Volume from p. 664, and the conclu- 
gion of the Postseript from p. 64. —~ As to what you say of your 
mistake in the Commentary on the Essay about the second Pas- 
sage of Newton's Opticks, I do not rightly apprehend it; but J 
am sure you. will reetify any mistake that is material, I am 
glad care is taken to send them to Lord Orrery.— Dear Mr. 
Bowyer, do not let any hurry of business make you neglect any 
thing above, to do it very circumstantially, for it is of moment 
to me.—-1 am heartily sorry for Mrs. Bill's ill state of health ; 
but-hope the warm weather coming on will restore her to her- 
self and friends. — 1 am glad you are got again upon the Dun- 
cigd. — Pray, 28 soon as all this is donc, advertise me by letter; 
make all possible haste. J never knew any thing more pro- 
voking than the pretending to restrain me from giving my 
Friends my Books on pretence of scoundrel copies left, which £ 
believe too was owing to their neglect.— As for the Books to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Carteret, and Mr, Sillouette, they must 
be deferred till these Masters of yours- and mine give us leave. 
But, had.Fletcher pretended to have served me so, he should 
never have had a line more of me; but he had more sense, and 
gratitude, and honesty, than a thousand such Executors as he has 
jeft behind him. I am, dear Sir, yours ever, W. Warpurton.” 

_P, 578. In a Predatory Address to the “ Vindication of Mr. 

Pope,” dated May 18, 1742, he says to Mr, Allen, “‘T give my- 


® See the Letters in vol. fl. p. 153. 
+ © Pringe’s Seeretary in Pall Mali. W. BO‘ 
salt 
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self the pleasure of conversing with you in this form, as I see 
you Jess in the idea of a Patron, than of a joint Labourer with 

me in the service of mankind: for while I attempt to explain 

the theory of this divine Philosophy of Universal Benevolence, 

you illustrate it by your practice. At most, therefore, I can but 

offer you the Essay on Man, set in a just light, as a mirror for 
your cabinet, wherein you may behold the perfect image of your. 
own mind.” 

P. 583, 1.7. “ Dr. Powell told me, that a man who was inti« 
fate with another might always find him out.” T, F. 

P. 593. Fielding, who laid the scene of the early years of 
Tom Jones in Prior Park, has given a picture of the beautiful 
situation of My. Allen's house, the Allworthy of his Nevel. This 
delightful mansion was given by Mr. Allen to Mrs. Warburton, 
wife of Bp. Warburton, for life." In 1781 she was re-married to 
the Rev. Martin Stafford Smith; and on her death, in 1796, it 
came, under the Will of Mr. Allen, to Cornwallis Maude, Viscount: 
Hawarden, and Baron de Montalt; whose second wife was Mary 
niece to Mr. Allen, That lady died in 1775, leaving one som, 
Thomas-Ralph, who, on his father’s death in 1803, succeeded 
to the Peerage; and was himself succeeded, in 1807, by hiv 
half-brother, Constantine, the present Viscount. — Possessing a 
noble mansion in Ireland, and another in Wales, Prior Park hed 
not sufficient temptation to induce either of these Noble Owners 
to make in it a regular residence; and this magnificent house, 

« (Once tenanted by Allen ; once the seat 
Of active worth, and hospitable cheer ; 
By Pope and Warburton consign'd to fame ;) 
Arrests the view — a lone dismantled pile -—~ 
Of intellectual feasts and Attic glee 
No more the scene! no more the Poet's theme !” 
Cabanel’s British Scenery, ed. 1814, p, 22. 

P.594. “The faithful Picture of Popery” had before been 
published, in 1738; and was, I believe, the same that was 
printed in the Magazine. 

P. 595. In a Letter to Dr. Robert Taylor of Newark. (see gp: 
620), he says, «I think I told you in my last, that the Society 
of Lincoln's Inn had made me an unanimous offer of the 
Preachership; which therefore I could not refuse, though F 
would gladly have done it ; for it will require five or six months 
attendance; und the advantage of the thing itself you may judge 
of by this: Mr. Allen would have me take a house, for which I 
pay as much rent as the whole Preachership is worth. This only 
to you, And don’t think I speak with any affectation when F tell 
you in your ear that nothing can be more disagreeable to me 
than this way of life. But I hope and determine that it shall 
not continue long. Don't you pity me? I shall be forced to 
write Sermons ; and God knows what will become of the D. L. 
But, if I can do any good in this new station, I shali know how 
to bear the disagreements of it, and that's all, How capricious 

is 
% 
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is the fate of mortals! Any other Clergyman would think him- 
self happy in such an honour as the Society has done me. I 
believe. it is the first* that has been done to their Preacher. Ye 
LT have ne joy in it.” 
>. P.598, note, 13. © Thomas Edwards-certainly never was Fellow 
of King's, Rickard Edwards was so in my time, —-If the Lady 
in the Gent. Magazine (sol. LXX XII. part ii. p. 413) has not 
better authority for her Proofs, than her Daughter has for 
Siy William Draper's heing of ‘Trinity College, I fear she will 
fail. Your Correspondent, now high in Legal rank (vol. V. 
p. 513), himself of ‘Trinity, and the Son of a King’s Man, will 
eqnaily-vouch for Sir William Draper's being of King’s. — 1 wit- 
nesged the Flags of the unfortunate Manila ‘affiza Delubra’ in 
our Chapel, with the Eulogy delivered by his Friend and our 
Jearned Tutor, Dr. Barford. — fT am glad to see another R. C. 
whose name, at length or abridged, is an honour to your Com- 
pilation, take up any subject which has caught my own atten- 
tion. IL have great pleasure in lately meeting occasionally: in 
this Diocese, that most respectable Archdeacon, though he de- 
rives his dignity from another. I regret only his distance, at the 
Western extreme end of our County, where he is near neighbour 
to the still surviving part of the Loveday Family.” E. J. 
~ .P. 599, 1.2, At the conclusion of this Letter, Mr. Warburton 
says, “When I consider, Sir, to whom I have addressed these 
Refiections, I find myself in the foolish situation of that old 
Grek Sophist who would needs entertain Hannibal with a lecture 
on the Art of War, And if my impertinence escape his censure, 
I shall be indebted only to your distinguished character of polite- 
ness and general candour, as well as to your known partiality 
and friendship for the Author: for I have ventured to give my 
thoughts on a question of Law, before one to whose stiperior 
eminence in that profession we see joined a force of reason and 
splendour of eloquence, which make truth reverenced by those it 
detects, and justice amiable even to those it punishes, But 
where should an Author turn, if not to him who hath, on all 
oegasions, so gencrously lent his ministry to the support and 
protection of Letters whenever they have been reduced to apply 
to Justice for relief ; and to whose successful patronage they are 
principally indebted for that share of security which they at pre- 
sent enjoy? For (to conclude my application to you, in behalf 
of Learning, with the words of your favourite Author), “ Non 
causidicum nescio quem, neque proclamatorem, aut rabulam 
conquirimns, sed eum viram qui primum sit ejus artis antistes : 
qui scclus fraudemque nocentis possit dicendo subjicere odio, 
civium, suppliciogue constringere ; idemque ingenii prasidio, 
innocentiam judiciorum peena liherare ; idemque languentem 
fabentemque populum, aut ad decus exeitare, aut ab errore 
deducere, aut inflammare in improbos, aut incitatam in bones 
mitigare.” 
2 « f¥e'means, by the wnanimous offer of their Preachership.” Bp. Huro. 
: E 599. 
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P.599. Mr. Knapton and Mr. Warburton to Mr. Bowyer’: 

i §€Sre, Pa ae * Dec. 22; 3748. 

“A Leaf of Mr. Warburton’s “Alliance” net’ be’ candeled, 
I send also Mr. Warburton’s: alteration; and desire’ it maybe 
done as soon as you can: —The Press-watk of the: Volumes how 
printing wants some care; Mr. Warburtats does not like it; and . 
I shall be glad that you will take alt possible-care-about it, that 
it may be in the best manner possible. Iam, &¢, Juan Kwarron.” 

“1 desire Bowyer may cancel one Leaf, and reprint it ; it is 
p. 160. Instead of the words ‘it hath been shewn. that they 
make no distinct Estate there; and conseqfently are not Re- 
presentatives but Agents only of the Church’— to be read thus : 
‘<Itshath been shewn that they make no distinct Estate there ; 
and consequently are not Representatives of the Clergy, but 
Agents only of the Church. W. W.” 

P. 600. The Letter of Mr. Warburton to the Editor of Lord. 
Bolingbroke's Letters is incorporated in the Octavo Edition of 
Bishop Warburton’s Works, 1811. : 

Ibid, The “ Familiar Epistle to the most impudent Man 
living” appeared in 1749; and’ “the person so familiarly pointed 
out appears to be the Rey. Mr.Warburton. This pamphlet owes 
its rise to the Editor's Preface to Lord Bolingbroke’s Three Let- 
ters; in which the late Mr. Pope's memory is treated in such a 
manner as was publicly resented by three different Writers, one 
of whom was said to be Mr. Warburton. The tract imputed to 
this Reverend Gentleman is thought to have highly kindled the. 
wrath of Mr. David Mallet, the reputed Editor of Lord Boling- 
broke's‘boek, who, indeed; has been treated with great freedom 
and severity in this controversy. This last Gentleman is said to 
he the Author of a very angry Reply to Mr. Warburton’s sup- 
posed Pamphlet, which the latter, however, took no public no- 
tice of ; but his silence seems to have only farther irritated his 
antagonist, and to have provoked him to a second attack, viz. 
«The Familiar Epistle,” &c. which is universally attributed to 
Mr. Mallet, and which is all through of a piece with its title, 
familiar indeed! It is an octavo pamphlet, price 6d. printed for 
J. Millan, near Charing Cross.” Monthly Review, 1749, p. 238, 

P. 603, 1. 11. Ina Dedication, “To the Worshipful the Mas- 
ters of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 23,-1752," 
he says, “ The following Discourses were preached, and are now 
first published, with a view of vindicating Religion from the 
insults of Libertines, and the indiscretions of Enthusiasts. Nor 
will so fair a purpose be at all sullied by the motive I had for 
this address; which was, only to acknowledge, in the most 
grateful manner I was able, my obligations to the Bench for the 
honour done me, at the last vacancy, in the generous offer.of 
the Preachership of the Society, as well as for your constant 
eivilities to me ever since 1 was honoured with the char; : 

P. 605. “In writing it [the ‘ View of Lord Bolingbkoke’s 
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wit being alike irresistible, the strongest and the keenest that 
can be conceived. He himself was not a little pleased with this 
work; and says, in confidence, to a friend [Dr. Balguy], “I 
have given to it all the finishing in my power; and reckon, if 
any thing of mine should stumble down to posterity, it will have 
as good a chance as any. And now, Castus artemque repono.” 
P. 606. To the “Third and Fourth Letters” was prefixed 
“An Apology for the Two first Letters, which may now serve 
for a Vindication of the whole ;” dated Jan. 4, 1755 ; which he 
thus concludes: «My duty to Gop, to my Country, to Mankind 
at large, had, as I fancied, called upon me to do what I did, and 
in the manner T have done it, If 1 have offended any good man, 
any friend (o my person or my cause, it is a sacrifice to duty; 
which yet I must not repent of having made, though the dis- 
pleasure of a friend be the severest trial of it. J know what 
that man has to expect, both from Infidelity and Bigotry, who 
engages without reserve in the service of Religion. 
«Ah let not Virtue too commence his foe!” 
However, I have long since taken my party. ‘Omnia precepi, 
atque animo mecum ante peregi. Nec recuso, si ita casus attue 
lerit, Iuere poenas, ob honestissima facta, dum Flagitiosissima 
ulciscor,” : 
P. 613, 1.15. In answer to his Friend Hurd, Dr. Warburton 
says, “Lani glad you consent to my just thoughts of omitti 
the former short Preface, at present at least. As Cibber supplied 
the place of Tibbald, so shall Taylor take place of Webster, 
though T will tell you my thoughts sincerely, I do not think He 
has nearly so good an understanding as Webster. But it required 
an infinitely better sense than either of them has, to understand 
the plainest of ‘truths, that the most learned Dunce, when, or 
whenever, he exists, remains still the sane Dunce in which he came 
into the world.” Jan. 12, 1757.—-More than six years after, May 
30, 1763, he again resumed the subject; see vol. V. p. 622. 
P, 622. On an oval mural monument at Bath Hampton: 
“ Sacred to Ralph Allen, Esq. of this Parish, 
who died August 30, 1777, aged 40 years, 
Here Allen rests+ far from the scene of strife, 
This Vale receiv'd his last remains of life : 
A calm associate, and a friend approv'd ; 
Who heard, esteem'd him ; and who knew him, lov'd. 
The Filial Shade Parental Ashes know ; 
Their victim crown'd by Heaven, rejoin’d below. 
A Brother's sigh the speaking tablet years, 
Grav'd on his memory whom his heart. reveres.”” 
P. 627, note, 1. 22, for “ Religion,” r. “Ridicule.” 
P.628,13. “MyLorp, Doctors Commons, April 8, 1765. 
“1 beg your Lordship’s acceptance of the inclosed List of the 
Chancellors of your Diocese, which I hope is correct. Dr Par- 
sons, Chancellor thereof from 1677 to June 12, 1711, is known 
to have drawn up a curious manuscript Account of the Diecese 
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of Gloucester, and of the Antiquities of that County. When [ 
had lately the honour of waiting upon your Lordship, { told you 
that I had heard Dr. Parsons had left this MS. to Succession, 
and thought it might possibly be found in the Registry at 
Gloucester. I since find that I was misinformed, and that his 
MS Collections fell, after his death, first, into the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Jonathan Colley, M.A. Chaplain of Christ Church in 
Oxford, and afterwards got into the Library of the late famous 
Antiquary Peter Le Neve, esq. whose nobie Library of Manu- 
scripts was sold by auction many ycars aga, I shall therefore 
give your Lordship no farther trouble on this subject, butwill 
enquire of say friend Mr. Martin, of Palgrave in Suffolk 
{executor of Peter Le Neve), who bought these Collections ; 
and if E have the good fortune to trace into whose hands they 
now are, will not fail to acquaint your Lordship therewith, T 
have the honour to remain, with great respect, my Lord, &c. &c, 
« Ld. Bp. of Gloucester (Dr. Warburton). A.C. DucargEn.” 

P. 628. ‘Elizabeth Lady Mansfield was daughter of Daniel 
sixth Earl of Winchelsea and second Earl of Nottingham, and 
grand-daughter of Heneage the first Earl of Nottingham, and 
Lord Chancellor.—Dr. Warburton thus neatly compliments her: 

“Madam, You ought not to think strange of an address of this 
kind from a Churchman to the Grand-daughter of that great 
Magistrate, who, while he held the Seals for the King and Con- 
stitution, besides the most exemplary attention to the proper 
business of his office, was elegantly ambitious to give the last 
polish to his Country, by a patronage of Learning and Science. 
Into this equal passion he resolved all his private satisfactions. 
He took early into his notice, and continued long in his protec- 
tion, every great Name in Letters and Religion, from Cudworth, 
who died m the Reign of Charles the Second, to Prideaux, who 
lived under George the First. 1t was the care and culture of an 
Age; and, in spite of a dissolute, abandoned Court, he made the 
Reign of Uharles the Second to be, what it is now likely to be 
always esteemed, our Golden Age of Literature. —The glory of 
bearing this reJation to so faithful a Guardian of the human 
Faculties in their nonage, Providence, in reward of your virtues, 
hath doubled, in a still nearer relation to one who, in his high 
station, may with the same justice be esteemed the great Sup- 
port of Civil Liberty, and is now engaged in the like generous 
task for the very Being of a free Commumity, which the other 
so successfully accomplished for that chief Ornament of it, 
Literature and Science.—-But the honours you derive from 
others, you preserve untarnished, by the splendour of those you 
have acquired for yourself in the course of a sober and enlight- 
ened piety, which makes you an cxampie to the best of your 
sex, as the patriotic virtues of your illustrious Consort will make 
him to the wisest of his.” 

P. G29. In 1761 he delivered a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, which is printed in bis collected Works, 
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and from which I shall copy a few characteristic lines. He tells 
the Clergy, ‘‘ The usual tiie you sojourn in the Universities is 
very laudably employed in the prosecution of such studies as are 
to fit you for your degrees. Some of thesé are foreign to the 
Learning of your Profession; others but remotely relative to it 
so that, what betwech the increasing expences of the age, rather 
than of the place, and the daily wants of a fresh supply for the 
Ministry, the greater part of you are turned out into the world 
before those incomparable Establishments have put the last hand 
to your education, and led you through the more sacred parts of 
the Temple of Wisdom. It is true, you no sooner step into the 
world, than you have your wants abundantly supplied. In+ 
structors crowd in upon you from all quarters; and, just as on 
Man’s entrance into life in the famed Table of Cebes, every false 
species of happiness presents itself before him, each striving 
who shall first get possession of the new comer; so, on your 
entry on the Ministry, every phantom of false science, raised up 
at the resistless call of the Sages in St. Paul’s Church-yard, open 
wide their hospitable arms, to receive you to their daily, their 
weekly, and their monthly Lectures. What shining Collections 
of Polite Literature, what weighty Volumes of profound Criti- 
cism, have crowned their generous labours! But in Scripturat 
abundance their unsparing bounty chiefly displays itself. Com- 
mentaries; Mistories, and even Dictionaries of the Holy Bible, 
keep rolling down upon you from the same perennial source ; 
while the smaller Divinity, like the flies and lice of Egypt from 
the dust of the land, meets you in your dish, and lies hid in all 
you taste and handle. ‘The artful disguise, too, is no less taking 
than the plenty. And, as Flaminius’s Host of Chalcis enter- 
tained his Guest with a magnificent variety of viands, and alk 
from the hog-stie, so the whole of this delicious cookery comes 
from as dirty a place —JI mean, a Bookseller's Garret.” 

P. 630, note, 1. 19, r. “Dr. Moore, first Dean and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

P, 682, note, 1.7, “Doctrines” should be “Doctrine;”—L 13, 
«¢ Matt. xxv. 30” should be “ 36 ;”— 1. 15, for “ Matt. xxi. 15,” 
r. 15, 16;°-3.17, for “xiii,” r. ai.” RIC. 

P. 633, note, 1. 17, r. “ were never ;” 119, r. “ p. 634.” 

P. 637, 1.2, r. ‘Bishop Warburton’s Widow was re-married, 
at Wyke Church, Dorsetshire, Oct. 9, 1791, to the Rev, Martin 
Stafford Smith, B. D. his Lordship’s Chaplain; Fellow of Corpus 
Chsisti College, Oxford; M.A. 1772; B.D, 1781; and Rector 
of Fladbury in Worcestershire 1793.” 

P. 639, 1.1. Of the Correspondence with Dr, Middleton see 
Bishop Hurd’s Life, prefixed to his Friend's Works; and, by.a 
Letter written by Warburton in 1750, it appears that he thought 
Dr. Middleton’s talents ‘appeared nowhere to more advantage” 
than in the Letter dated Sept. 11, 1736. 

P. 641, note, 1.32, ‘ Gray and a few others borrowed freely, 
and seemed foud of having it known; not so Shakspeare.” T. F. 
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P. 643. Bp. Warburton was not ‘a tall, robust, large-boned 
man,” as stated by Bp. Newton; but middle-sized in all thase 
respects. This appears from the Portrait prefixed to the Octavo 
Edition of his Works, from an original Painting preserved in the 
Episcopal Palace at Gloucester. 

P. 646, 1.32. My late worthy Friend the Rev. E. Jones, ing 
playful Letter, says, “ Your indulgence makes me almost as vain 
of the share you allow me in your volumes, as old dlerander the 
Corrector himself; whuse person, full dress, and ad-dress, I still 
remember, from the time that Dr. Ashton brought him to dine 
in our College-hall at Eton; some of whuse ‘crazy Talus and 
querulous pages, with his offers to represent the Laity in Par- 
Tiament,” are still on my shelves, bought at the time, through 
old Pote's recommendation, to pay travelling charges, before 
I knew how much we should be indebted to him for his Con- 
cordance. — From niy old habit, learnt from my friend Dr. Bar- 
nard, I found early occasion to mark with my thumbnail, for 
future reference, if I was nat at leisure to do it currente culamo, 
some inaccuracies; which I knew you would forgive, and even 
like, my pointing out in your own performances, as you have 
liberally’ allowed me to do in those of others. It is to my 
habits of private tuition that you chiefly may impute my knack 
at finding faults. If I assure you that I find, as far as I have 
hitherto been able to enter on the perusal, I feel the pleasure 
I received in 1782 both renewed and increased; you will believe 
that my view is, to shew my wish and willingness to contribute 
towards the continuance of your own power to inform and 
entertain, whilst useful instruction is so frequently and agreeably 
intermixed ; Warburton’s ‘ xzcleanly sample’ of criticism on 
Magazines and Parsons notwithstanding. —You will see I have 
anticipated the course of your Volumes, for the sake of pursuing 
a subject not new to me or you; which, though it may have 
escaped your memory, is renewed in mine, by an expression of 
the Bishop's, much more deserving the description above, as 
given by.Mr.Cumberland, of my Patron Lowth's quotation from 
Catullus, — I have been interrupted in going quite through your 
siz Volumes, which I reserve for the future leisure of what an 
old Book (which I wish 1 could procure) calls in its title ‘ Hore 
subsecive,’ being obliged to snatch a hasty reading of six other 
Volumes-—— Anna Seward’s Testamentary Legacy to an Edinburgh 
Bookseller, with whom, as 1] observe she had once at least an 
actual interview, I presume, by her ‘fae simile’ and its result, 
she had formed an eternal friendship. As these, like her present 
to Walter Scott, fall in my way only in right of a Book Society 
at Kettering, Iam under the necessity of giving them the pre- 
eedence / and do not like them the less for their occasioning 
such frequent reference to my shelves, and refreshing my me- 
mory from sixty others of ‘ entertainment and information,” So 
many of my Eton and Cambridge Contemporaries, as well as 
others. with whom T have heen intimetre in Inter newtnde 
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presented to my recollection. 4s to raaké the book interesting ; 
especially as I dnce had a view, though I was not introduced to 
the acquaintance of the Lady, when walking under her Palacé- 
wall. Through Sir Brook Boothby and Mr, Tighe, I was en- 
trusted with a perusal, and possession for some time, of Dr. 
Darwin's ‘ Botanic Garden’ in manuseript, in a most beautiful 
Morocco gilt binding, presented him by a Lady. My provincé 
was, to mark with pencil on the blank page opposite any inac- 
curacy in punctuation, ‘or such matters, as, from Dr. Barnard, 
we used to call ‘Trowel-work. Ihave ventured to correct in 
the Kettering Copy even a Scotish Printer’s mistake in the writing 
one of the names of one of her Friends, who is there called by 
that highwayman-sounding title of Bagshot Stevens, which should 
be written Bagshaw.” E. J. 

P. 650. Mr. Pope's Friend was the Rev. Edward Southeote, 4 
Clergyman of the Church of Rome, and the last mate heir of 
Judge Southcote in Queen Elizabeth's time. Of the same family 
was Philip Southcote, esq. of Wooburn Farm, Chertsey, Surrey, 
whose Widow died there, aged 85, Oct. 14, 1783, leaving her 
estate at Wooburn to Lord Petre; and the rest of her property 
amounting to 40001. per annum, to Sir William Jerningham, 
bart. Wooburn was one of the first places improved according 
to the principles of modern Gardening, and laid the foundation 
of a taste which is admired by all true lovers of that science. 

” P.653, 1.34, for “ Waingford,” r. « Wandesford (in England).” 

P. 658. From a variety of passages in the several Letters 
which I have printed of Bishop Warburton, it is evident that, 
whatever opinion of him may be entertained bythose who did 
not know him, he was of a very forgiving, and even of a very 
benevolent temper. : 

Pp. 660. Add, “The New Method of Chemistry,” 4to, trans- 
lated from Boerhaave, with Notes, &c. by E. Chambers and 
Peter Shaw, 1727.”— Of Dr. Shaw see hereafter. 

Ibid, note, 1.14, add, “So said Dr. Powell. to. me, on de- 
scribing Dr. Henry's History.” T. F. 

P. 664. Dr. William Cooke was born in St. James's, Westmin- 
ster, Oct. 15, 1711. He went first to Harrow School, where his 
Family then lived, in 1718. Thence he was removed to Eton’ 
College, being chosen Scholar upon the Foundation at the elee- 
tion of 1721. In 1731 he succeeded regularly to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and was admitted Scholar in January of that year ; 
where, becoming Fellow of course in January 1734, and having 
taken his first degree of B. A. in 1735, he soon after was called 
back to Eton, to the place of an Assistant Teacher in the 
School ; and continued in that employment till May 1743, when 
he was unanimously chosen Head Master. But the fatigue and 
confinement of that laborious office proved too great for his 
tender health and strength ; he soon found himself obliged to 
think of resigning it; and having obtained of the College in 
1745 the valuable Rectory of Sturminster Marshall in Dorset- 
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shire, he settled there early in the Summer of 1746. In June 
1748 he was again brought back to Eton, being unanimously 
chosen Fellow of the College; and the Rectory of Denham in 
Buckinghamshire, within eight miles of Eton, becoming vacant 
that year, he obtained it by the friendship of Lewis Way, esq.; 
and, having resigned Sturminster into the hands of the College, 
he removed to Denham, and divided the year between the duties 
of that place and in the service of the College as Bursar. In this 
very commodious situation he continued many years, till, in 
1768, his excellent Friend, the Rev. Mr. Charles Weston, Pre- 
bendary and Patron of Stoke Newington in Middlesex, in the 
Church of St. Paul, offered him that Rectory, which, in consi- 
deration of his numerous family, he accepted, and was presented 
to it accordingly. — He had proceeded D. D. in 1765 ; and the 
same year was appointed Chaplain to the Eari of Halifax. 
March 25, 1772, he was chosen Provost of King's College, 
Cambridge, by the unanimous vote of the Fellows; and, the 
year following, served the office of Vice-Chancellor. April 12, 
1780, he was collated by his kind Friend Bp, Keene to the third 
Stall of Ely Cathedral; and on August 9 the same year was 
instituted to the Deanry, and installed Sept. 2.—He married, 
in January 1746, Catherine daughter of Richard Sleech, D.D. 
Canon of Windsor, by whom he had twelve children, six sons 
and six aaughters. One son died young; two perished at sea, 
in the Thunderer man of war; and nine were living in October 
1784: William, George, and Edward ; Anne, his eldest daugh- 
ter, married to Benjamin Way, esq. of Denham; Catherine, the 
second, to Samuel Halifax, Lord Bishop of Gloucester; and 
Charlotte, the fifth, to Pierce Taylor, esq. of Devonshire; the 
third, Frances ; fourth, Mary; and the sixth, Susan, afterwards, 
in May 1792, married Treby Hele Hayes, esq. af Holwell House, 
Devon, only son of Benjamin Hayes, esq. of Wimbledon, Surrey. 
William, having been Greek Professor in the University of 
Cambridge, was presented by King’s College to the consolidated 
Rectories of Hempsted cum Lessmgham in Norfolk. ,George, 
having been bred in the Secretary of State’s office, and from 
thence made Secretary to the Ambassador to Turin, and after- 
wards Consul at Tripoli, retired from business upon a pension 
from Goyernment. Edward, the third son, was Secretary at 
War in Ireland.— Dr. Cooke died at Bath, 21st of November, 
1797, aged 86 ; and these Memoirs, and the annexed Epitaph, 
written by himself, were communicated by hini to Mr. Bentham 
a few years before his death. He was a man of very considerable 
abilities and learning ; and published, whilst a Scholar at Eton, 
a Greek Tragedy, intituled 2oQie @imdraros. Whilst he was 
Rector of Denham, he published a Visitation Sermon, “ The 
more sure Work of Prophecy considered and explained, 1750,” 
8vo; with a view to Dr. Middleton's Examination of Bp. Sher- 
lock’s Discourses on Prophecy; and a Convocation Sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1780, 4to. Ps 
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Ona marble tablet in a South Vestry of King’s College Chapel: 
« Epitaphiam vivi. 
M.S 


Guuietmi Cooks, S.T. P. 
Qui, 
om per vitam bene longam, 
quicquid potuit, quicquid assecutus est, 
Regie (sub Deo) Henrici Sexti munificentize 
acceptum omne referens ; 
que alterutri clus Regali Collegio @zrr7gq debuerat, 
Alumnus aut Socius; 
pro virili vicissim persolvit, 
Informator, Bursarius, Preepositus.” 

P. 695, 1.35. “The Plan of a Free University, to be founded in 
England, by Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of All the Russias, 
with the Assistance of Dr. Free; being designed not only for the 
better Reception and Improvement of Her Majesty's Subjects 
residing in that Country, but also for the Admission of People 
of all Nations and Religions; thereby to establish a more exten- 
sive Commerce in Literary Affairs, and open a Communication 
of Science between the remotest Countries of the Globe, 1766.”— 
“The situation,” the Doctor says, “should be in the neighbour- 
hood of the Capital, and on the Southern side of the River 
Thames, as the most rural of all the Environs of London. No 
place can be more convenient than the Village of Newington 
Butts; from whence, in the space of a quarter of an hous, or 
thereabouts, a person may walk to the Royal Palaces, the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Justice in Westminster, or 
to the principal Places in London ; such as the Royal Exchange, 
the Custom-house, and the Tower, or great Arsenal.” 

Thid. Dr. Free also published “A Specimen of an Universal 
Liturgy, in English, French, and Latin; with occasional Hymns 
for the Use of the Foreign Students in a Free University; designed 
for the Reception of Scholars of all Nations and Religions, &c. 
&ec. By John Free, D. D. Vicar of East Coker in Somersetshire, 
Sir John Leman's Lecturer at St. Mary Hill in London, and Lec- 
turer of Newington Butts. ‘The Second Edition, 1766,” Svo, 

P. 696. I have been favoured, by Mr. D'Israeli, with the fol- 
lowing particulars of the scarce Tract noticed in this page: > 

« Phe publication of John Dunton, you will recollect, though 
transmitted hy me, is not mine; it was the communication of 
a well-known literary Friend, who trusted to his memory.— . 
I have at length examined the Work; and, had it not been 
already mentioned, it would deserve no further notice. It turns 
out to be one of those seven books, out of six hundred, which 
Dunton repents of publishing. Itis intituled, “A Voyege round 
the World; or, a Pocket Library, divided into several Volumes ; 
the first of which contains the rare Adventures of Don Kaino- 
philus, from his Cradle to his 15th Year, 1691.” ‘To the Work 
are prefixed Panegyrical Verses, “ by the Wits of both Univer- 
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sities,” who, hewever, offer no evidence of their Tesidence or 
their quality ; and may be suspected to be Wits of the University 
of Grub-street. One of these wretched panegyricks tells us that 
‘‘the Author's name, when anagrammatised, is hid unto none,” 
by which John Duntonz would, and would not, conceal himself. 
These volumes were published in our Scribbler’s thirti:th year, 
on his revwrn from Ameri::a; and are, in fact, a first essay to- 
wards-that, more mature “ Life and Errors” which he gave the 
World in 1705. He seems to have projected a series of what he 
calls ‘* The Cock-rambles of all my Four and Twenty Volunics ;” 
but his readers, probably, deséried him at the third, Kainophilus, 
as he calls himself, “ signifies a Lover of News, not any thing of 
Kain, as if I were a-kin to hin.” It is a low rhapsody; but it 
hears a peculiar feature, a certain whimsical style, which he af- 
fects to call his own, set off with frequent dashes, and oc- 
casionally a banter on false érudition. These cannot be shewn 
without extracts; and your volumes must not admit of such 
trifles. I would not add an idle accusation to the already injured 
genius, of Srerne ; but J am inclined to think he might have 
caught up his project of writing Tristram’s life, in “ twenty four 
Cock-rambling” volumes ; have seized on the whim of Dunton’s 
style ; have condescended even to copy out his breaks and dashes. 
But Sterne could not have borrowed wit. or genius from so low a 
scribbler —The elegant pieces of poetry were certainly never 
composed by Dunton, whose mind had no elegance, and whose 
rhimes are doggrel. On a rapid inspection, 1 have detected him 
transcribing from Francis Osborn aud Cowley, without acknow- 
ledgment ; and several excellent passages, which may de disco- 
vered amidst this incoherent mass, could not have been written 
by one who never attained the slightest arts of composition. He 
affects, however, to consider himself as “a great Original” in 
what he calls “this hop-stride-and-jump round the World ;” and 
says, “ So great a glory do I esteem it to be the 4uthor of these 
Works, that I cannot, without great injury to myself and justice, 
endare that every one should own them, who have nothing to do 
with them; like the fellow at Rome who pretended to Virgil's 
Verses, But [need take no other way to refute these plagiaries 
than Virgil himself did, requiring the tally to his Vos non Fobis. 
Tet any man write on at the rate this is already written, and I 
will grant he is the Author of this book, that before, and all the 
rest to the end of the Chapter. No; there is such a sort of a 
Whim iw, the Style, something so like myself, so incomprehen- 
sible (not because 'tis nonsense), that whoever throws but half 
an eye on that and me together, will swear ‘twas spit out of the 
mouth of Kainophilus. This by the bye." 1. DE. July, 1812 
P.705, 1.28, r. “ Thomas Fairchild.”—P.708, 1. 11, r. “Millar,” 
P. 709, The late Rev. E. Jones says, “1 willingly make the 
most immediate return to your enquiries. In the first place; 
relative to ny Namesake and Predecessor at Uppingham ; I have 
now before me his Edition of Horace, ‘ Londini, apud J. Bro- 
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therton & J. Nourse, 1736.” Dr. Barnard questioned me once, 
when reading that Author, if J was related to the Editor; but I 
never saw it till my good Brother Sturges, happening to meet 
with it in some Bookseller's shop, bought it, as a kind of present 
to me, in 1791, when ] was resident there. It is a handsome 
octavo, dedicated to the then Duke of Rutland ; as, ‘Dedico’— 
“emendatum & me Horatium’—‘ tibi elegantiarum Arbitro'— 
©Q' colende semper & culte’—‘ut me tibi profiterer summo 
studio devotum, J.Jonzs.’ Dr. Barnard called it ‘a kick at the 
dead Lion. Ina Preface he speaks slightingly of ‘emendationibus 
Tonantis inter Criticos ;’— and in a Note (all of which, with his 
Account of other Editions, are thrown to the end of the beok) 
he quotes a correction of Bentley's—‘rectis’ instead of ‘ siccis 
oculis'— (though without naming him), which is certainly as 
arrogantly as learnedly proposed, with the description of ‘more 
suo.” He was Rector from about 1748 to 1758, if I recollect: 
right. His full Naraesake of Welwyn alludes to him as having, 
after importunate application, obtained the preferment from the 
then Bishop ef London. A Son of the same names appears to 
have signed the Registers as Curate for a time after his death ; 
whom Mr. Percival Stockdale, I am told, mistook for a Rector 
of Uppingbam, when he spoke of him in his Memoirs. I have 
seen no more of the latter work than what your Review Depart- 
ment gave us at the time of its publication; but a Neighbour, 
whom f only have been acquainted with of late, knowing f was 
transferrec to these Midland Parts from the Sea Coast, gravely 
asked me if Lever was Chaplain of a Ship. 1 found that Mr. 
Percival Stockdale, relating anecdotes of his Sea Voyage, when 
joining his Regiment on Foreign Service, met with a Mr. Jones, 
as Chaplain on-board, and described him as afterwards (what he 
most certainly never was) Rector of Uppingham. From what 
1 have heard of him, I doubt not, my Predecessor’s Son was, 
the Chaplain ; but { never thought it worth while to say that I 
was not such. —The infinitely-supericr merit of a more distant 
Predecessor there (Bishop Jeremy Taylor) occasioned my being 
indebted to Mr. Urban’s pages for a most interesting corre- 
spondence, first through those, afterwards through a direct 
manuscript channel, with an amiable and valuable man, Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson of Liverpool; who, under the signature of 
Arren, first, sent you a little poetical trifle, at the request of his 
daughter (now the Lady of Sir Christopher Robinson, of Doc- 
tors Commons) ; and soon afterwards, under his own initials, 
made enquiries after that excellent man’s private history. I 
returned, through the Gentleman's Magazine, some authenti¢e 
Gleanings from the Parish Vestry-book and Register, which. 
your Compositor dated from the Post-office Mark. He fished 
for me, from my initials, by a post paid letter, and in a short 
time sent me what he had colleeted on the subject. The whole 
of these, after communicating them to Doctor Robinson first, I 
transmitted, at the suggestion of our revered and much-regretted 
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friend Bp. Percy (who, as succecding Bp. Taylor in Dromore, 
which he held for a time with Down and Connor, was able to 
add some particulars) to a Correspondent unknown to me other- 
wise than by Bishop Percy's recommendation, Mr. Thirlwall of 
Mile-end, who then proposed publishing a new Edition of some 
of his Works, with some fres materials in a prefatory account 
of him. With this latter Gentleman I had correspondence for 
atime; during which he was very liberal in presents of his 
publications on other points: but I apprehend he did not meet 
with encouragement to proceed on this, as I inquired in vain 
of a Publisher, from whora‘l bought his Son's Primitie; after 
calling in vain also at his house in Mile-end when in town more 
than four years past, and leaving my card, neither him, nor Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson, nor Mr.Wheeldon* of Whethampstead, Herts, 
who did publish, and, besides much correspondence, gave me some 
Works of the Bishop's, did I ever see.—Of my immediate Prede- 
cessor here, Nathanael Heyrick, I could quote sayings, at second 
hand, for half an hour together. As to facts and dates, I can say, 
from my Register, that he in 1741 succeeded his Father (who be- 
came Rector in 1702); was to the last (1767) Fellow of Trinity 
in Cambridge; and, during his residence in College, a Whitehall 
Preacher. He preached, but declined complying with the re- 
quest to publish, a Sermon for the Northampton Hospital ; for 
which the preceding seven (from 1744 to 1750) had been 
usually printed and sold for the benefit of the then County 
Hospital. He pleaded to Lord Halifax, that ‘ perhaps the former 
Edition, or greater part of it, might not yet be out of print, 
Lord Halifax, when Secretary of State, put him on the Civil 
List for 1002, per annum, to enable him to keep — what he said 
he wanted —a Curate and a Post-chaise. The latter he did not 
keep, because they taxed his pension. He left his entire pro- 
perty (after legacies of 20/. each to Trinity College, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Poor of this Parish) 
to Mr. Orde, as executor and residuary legatee, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity, for whom he had received College Dividends durin 

his absence in the West Indies; great part of which he ex- 
pended on these premises in house and stables, to receive a 
West Undia Pupil, whose Sister Mr. Orde had married; and who 
married a Daughter of Mr. Deputy Gammon of Snow-hill, 
lately deceased and buried as Duchess of Chandos, after many 
years past burying her former husband Mr. Elliston. I under- 
stood that Mr. Orde honourably distributed the overplus (after 
deducting merely his principal, amounting to 500/.) amongst 
the Family, particularly some Sisters, who had lived in a Cot- 
tage here till their Mother died, and then went with a Brother 
Toby (also Fellow of Trinity) to a College Living, tenable with 
his Fellowship, in the County of Durham. The aged Survivor 
of all these Sisters, who continued there after that Brother’s 
death, came up to take a last peep at her native place, more 


* Who published a Life of Bishop Taylor. 
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eon amore than to visit her Kindred, I believe, accompanied by 
my Predecessor’s excellent Housekeeper, whose Relatives she 
also visited at a small ‘Turnpike-house near Uppingham for a 
longer stay than in this County or Leicester. This Servant after- 
wards very naturally married Toby's Curate, and brought him 
up there too, when I resided there, visiting me, with whom she 
was in the sam: capacity for a time. — Of Toby Heyrick I had 
no knowledge. —Samuel came here from Leicester often during 
my first year, as having the selling of an estate for a Widow of 
this parish —With William, an Apothecary in London, [ had an 
extraordinary casual interview, for half an hour, within a week 
of my succeeding Nathanael. In the Reading Coach, near Hyde 
Park Corner, an elderly man in deep mourning was taken up 
for a lift to a distant patient. He sifted me as to my past 
or future intended travels — ‘I had lately been in North- 
amptonshire” —‘ Did 1 know such a place as Loddington ?’—~ 
«‘] had just returned from it” —<‘As Successor then to the 
Brother for whom f am in mourning. —You may know how 
to make allowance for my not knowing how to stop when 
indulging my memory with thoughts of other times ; especially 
as I can speak of another Predecessor, referred to in your pages 
by myself and others, with just respect in general — Dr, Richard 
Newton, Founder of Hertford College, Oxford, whom | learnt 
to hold in high estimation from finding many of his publications 
in that Library of Ais Successor, for whom he obtained in his 
life-time (as having been his Curate, and Vice-Principal. of the 
then Hart Hall) the presentation to Sudborough near Thrap- 
ston. He bequeathed his furniture and books to his Successor's 
option, in lieu of Dilapidations ; which I accepted, as Bishop 
Lowth’s Son did also from me, and (after a still intermediate 
Incumbent) the present Rector, a Baronet, Sir Thomas Hewett — 
He was too well known to need my dwelling on his character ; 
but I cannot resist the opportunity of introducing to your notice 
that of another distant Predecessor at Great Doddington, North- 
amptonshire, a Vicarage given me by Lord Thurlow, and in 
which Mr. Nares (who succeeded, since, my Brother Sturges at 
Reading) was my Successor. 
. «M.S. 
Humphredi Say, S.T. B. 
triginta plus annis hic Vicarii, 
en! infr& positum corpus ! 
Si scire queeras, quanta seges virtutum, 
qualesve mentem intts orn4rint dotes, 
occursent animo statin 
incorrupta fides, probitasque morum, 
primevis haud indigna patribus, 
hodiernis salt2m non erubescenda. 
Hunc summis titulis, honoribusque parem, 
nec ceca unquam ambitio, 
nec habendi invasit ardor, 
contentum 
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contentum, fucild in. Ecclesit de Lichfield 
et patvi.nominis et rei Praruenda. 
Sic nemini invidens huic se Parichi dedit, 
huic omne studiuni, omnes devavit caras, 
Dumgqne sane vi ceci:ine, 
Exemploque poterat venerabili 
errames revocare aninas, 
id ilii erat thesauros congerere, 
il congestis ver® frui. 
Domesticum scmper insequebatur vite genus, 
quod multiim Juvenem, maxime deceret Senem, 
Officiis omnibus, velut orbe quodam, distinctuim. 
Inter socios tamen sine tristitia gravis, 
sine levitate idem miré comis. 
Amicum denud jucundiorem, 
aut equi mag's, temperatique viram animi, 
nec preterita vidit, 
nec postera cuarrabit wtas. 
Obiit Feb. 27, A.D. 1722, wt. 71." 
“What the income of the Vicarage might be at that time, I 
eannot say; but J can speck from authority that, more than 40 
years afterwards, when an Inclosure of the Parish, which was 
Jarge and populous, was about to take place, the claim made by 
the then Incumbent, an aged man with a large family (who had 
then, and to his death, no other preferment than that) did not 
bring him within Goldsmith's estimate of ‘ passing rich with 
forty pounds a year.’ The Commissioners, however, with the 
aid and concurrence of a very considerate and liberal Impro- 
priator, Lord of the Manor and principal Proprietor (though 
the patronage was in the Crown), were enabled to add a hun- 
dred acres contiguous to the two; which, with a thatched cot- 
tage, small garden, and dove-cote, were the whole of the Vicar- 
age Premisses.”  E. J. 
P. 714, ‘The following Letter to Dr. Z. Grey settles the point 
respecting the Preface to Dean Moss's Sermons*: 
“Dear Sir, Jan. 11, 1731-2. 
“Yam obliged to set out for London, with my Work unfi- 
nished, for want of some particulars, which 1 would gladly be 
informed of; viz. on what Questions he disputed at the Public 
Act, when he went out Bachelor of Divinity; as well as those 
on which he had kept an Act in the Schools for the same degree, 
I have consulted the Master of Jesus +, who remembers one of 
the former to be, Jesuin Unristum esse verum Deum est creditu ad 
salutem necessarium —against Episcopius, Perhaps you may find 
the Thesis among his papers. I was likewise enquiring into the 
exact time of his several Promotions ; but Dr. Ashton is of opi- 
nion that there is no need of being too minute in such particu- 
lars. I hope, upon searching the papers, you may find some- 
thing that may give a farther light to things where my memory 
® See vol. IL. p. 5395 val. IV. pp. 152, 236, 
> Charles Ashton, B. D.; who shall be noticed hereafter. 
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fails; especially if you confer with the Master of Jesus, who will 
be ale to recollect many passages. If you will favour me with 
a speedy account, directed to me at Mr. Williams's, in James- 
street, Covent-garden, you may depend on my finishing what I 
am about without the least delay. Tam, &c. A, SNAPE.” 





- VOLUME VI. 


P. 18, 1.10, r. “ Lord Coleraine.” The Family were never 
exalted above a Barony. See before, p. 610. 

P, 92. The Medal of General Lambert was of silver, It was 
engraved by Vertue from a cast made from the original in the 
possession of Maurice Johnson, esq. and afterwards given by 
him to the Head of the Lambert Family. “ 1t has a profile bust 
in the Roman taste ;” and, says Mr. Johnson to Mr. Vertue, in 
April 1753, “ when engraved, will do your Work and Simon’s 
great credit.”— The Medat of General Kossiter was of silver, in 
oval, environed with roses ; his bust in armour, with a collar- 
band. “This General,” adds My. Johnson, “ was my County- 
man; to whom my Grandfather, when but just a man, was 
Commissary. He was afterwards Sir Edward Rossiter, Knt.” He 
was of Somerby in the county of Lincoln ; and married Jane 
daughter of Sir Richard Samivell, of Upton in the county of 
Northampton, Bart, (Baronetage, 1V. 585). He commanded the 
Lincolnshire Troops, and with Points besieged Shalford House, 
1645 (Clarendon, Il. 719, 722); and afterwards concurred with 
Fairfax and Monk’ in the Restoration (Baker's Chronicle, Ed. 
1670, Reign of Charles II.) — Both these Medals are engraved 
by Vertue in his XXth Plate of Simon’s Seals, &c. Of the other 
two Medals on the same Plate, onc represents the face of James 
Ash, esq. Member of Parliament for Bath in 1640 and 1656, 
Recorder of that City, and one of the Committee for Com- 
pounders at Guildhali. The other is for Charles Seaton, second 
¥arl of Dunfermline, who, in the beginning of the Troubles, 
engaged with the Covenanters, and was onc of the Committee 
of Parliament 1640 ; one of the Scotch Commissioners appointed 
to treat with the King for Peace ; and appointed Privy Counsel- 
Jor fox life by the Parliament in 1641. He was also one of the 
Committee of Estates from 1644 to 1646; but yeturned to his 
allegiance, in which he died 1674, having been appointed by 
Charles H, Lord Privy Seal in 1671. 

P.24. “There was a Sir Henry Johnson, Knt. in later times, 
who married into the Wentworth Family, and carried a consi-+ 
derable estate in Stepney Parish, ov that Neighbourhond, into 
the Family of Lord Viscount Wentworth, in which | faney it 
still continues. J know not if he were of this Family.” J. Brown, 

P95. Add this Letter, to Fairfax Johnson, Esq. of Spalding: 

«Sir, Enfield, Feb. 28, 1784. 

«Give me leave to present you with two copies of the History 
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readiness you have shewn in communicating the materials for it 
to a person so Jittle known tu you; the other to be deposiftd in 
the Library of the Society, as a Memorial of their useful Insti- 
tution. Whatever Errors have unavoidably crept into this Com- 
pilation shall be corrected or expunged on your pointing them 
out. Iam, Sir, with due compliments to the Colonel and Mr. 
Maurice, your obliged and obedient humble servant, R. Gove.” 

P. 46, 1.7, r.<* Standetha Religious House: who doth itkenne?” 

P. 63. Strike out the note, it being a repetition, 

P.72, note, 1.24, for “tui,” r. “te.” 

P. 74. Claudius Amyand was Father of Sir George, created a 
Baronet Aug. 4, 1764. 

Ibid. Joseph Banks, jun. esq. of Revesby Abbey, was born in 
1697; High Sheriff of Lincolnshire 1736; and some time M. P. 
for Peterborough. He was the grandfather of Sir Joseph Banks; 
and died in 1741. His second son, William Banks, surviving 
his elder brother Joseph (who died vitd patris) succeeded to the. 
Revesby estate. He died in 1761; and was the father of the 
present Sir Joseph Banks, 

Ibid. having mentioned the name of Mr. James Benson in 
the “ History of Croyland,” the following particulars were com- 
Municated by an anonymous Correspondent: ‘There was a 
very extraordinary and a very respectable Character, who wag 
Rector of Croyland about twenty years ago, and well worth 
recording ; his name was Benson ; 1 fancy he was born blind, 
or at least had always a very imperfect vision 3 [think he told 
me he was educated at Wadham College ; he eppeared to be a 
good scholar, a man of excellent sense, modest, very agreeable 
and entertaining in company, and, as I was informed, a man of 
irreproachable morals and conduct. He went through all the 
Church Service, even the First Lessons, without. the least hesita~ 
tion; he had indeed a little Boy in the desk with him, to put him 
in should he accidentally be out; but I never heard that he was 
so. He officiated twice for the Clergyman where I lived, and 
where he was upon a visit. ‘The first time I was confiried to my - 
bed, and could not attend him; but heard great astonishment 
expressed at the elegance of his performance. When he came 
again, I took the liberty of asking him to officiate, that I 
might have the pleasure of hearing him. ¢ Sir,’ says he, ‘ it is 
as necessary for me to have my Sermons written, as it is for 
those Gentlemen who can see 5 but, if it is possible, as the wea- 
ther is fine, I will oblige you, and I will let your Rector know 
to-morrow.’ This conversation was on the Friday; on the Sa- 
turday morning he got up at five o'clock, and walked with his 
little Servant till breakfast, when he sent up word that he would 
take the duty upon him. A better Discourse, in language or 
matter, I never heard; nor did I ever hear the Prayers uttered 
in a more edifying or engaging manner. After Church, I took 
his little Servant, a boy of about 14, in private, and asked him, 
“whether his Master's Sermon was new?” « Perfectly so, Sir,’ 

saul 
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said he; ‘I write all my Master’s Discourses out for him; but 
this I never wrote, nor did he ever think of it till after he left 
you.’ ‘Your Master told me,” says I, ‘“‘ that when he wants to 
refer to a passage in the Greek Testament, he has taught you 
to read Greek so well as to understand it from your reading.” 
‘Ah, Sir, so he tells me; but I don’t understand a word of it’ 
“Pray do let me hear how you do it,” says J, and gave him a 
Greek Testament. The Boy took it, and read it so intelligibly 
that 1 perfectly understood the meaning of the Writer. “Mr, 
Benson had Jamented to me, as one of his greatest hardships, 
his inability to keep a good servant. He could not afford, he 
said, to give much wages, as his Living was very small, not 
80l. a year, and he kept his Predecessor's Widow and Daughter; 
‘so that,’ says the worthy man, ‘as soon as [ have taught one of 
my parishioners to read well, and made tolerably master of my 
method, he must leave me, to seek a more advantageous em- 
ployment, and I have all the labour of instruction to go over 
again.’ This journey, in the event, proved fatal to the poor 
Gentleman. He was going to visit a Relation at Hamstead, and 
mounted upon a fine grey mare, which had carried him safely, 
he was boasting, many years, and which upon his journey he 
had been offered twenty guineas for; ‘but, Sir,’ adds he, ‘a 
kingdom would hardly pay me the value of her.’ Upon his 
return back, about a month after, I saw him uneasy and de- 
jected; for, alas! his mare was no more! she had been turned 
to grass with other hprses, who had broke her leg, and made it 
necessary to dispatch her. He had another horse given him, it 
was true, but nothing like his old favourite. Some short time 
after, I heard this horse had started with him, flung him, and 
that his death was almost immediately the consequence of his 
fall."— Another Divine of his name, LL.D. Nephew of Bishop 
Benson of Gloucester, Chancellor of that Diocese in 1770, Pre- 
bendary of Gloucester and Salisbury, and Rector of Salperton 
and Standish, died Sept. 19, 1785. 

P.76, gote. “The Epitaph in Surfleet Church on Everard 
Buckworth contains in the latter part the exact words of another 
in vol. UI. p.25, on Dr. John Foster, as writter by himself, with 
the slight inaceuracy marked there; and evidently copied from 
Gent. Mag, vel. LIL. p. 1005, dated Windsor, where it is said, 
“that learned man undoubtedly wrote it for himself.” The former 
part was doubtless so, but the latter must have been adopted, 
probably* by himself, as having met with and approved it. This 
last account of Dr. Jotn Foster is referred to in vol. LIV. p. 
180, with the signature L. probably the same who signs C. L. 
vol. LXEX. p. 663." E. Jones. 

P.$0. Dr. Samuel Smith, King’s Scholar at Westminster 1746; 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 1751; B.A. 1754; M.A, 
1757; LL.D. !764; Head Master of Westminster School from 
1764 to 1788; Prebendary of Westminster and of Peterborough 
1787; died March 23, 1803. a 

, Sl. 
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P. 81. Jobn-Theophilus Desaguliers wes born March 12, 1688, 
tm 1716 he published a piece intituled “ Fires improved ; being 
a new Method of building Chimneys, so as to’ prevent their 
amoking.” . This was a translation from the French, and in- 
volved him in some dispute with Edmund Curll, whom he had 
employed as his publisher, and admitted to have a share in the 
book. Curll, in order to proniote the sale, had puffed it off in 
a very gross manner ; which induced Mr Desaguliers to publish 
@ Letter in a periodical paper called “The ‘Town-Talk,” then 
publishing by Sir Richard Steele, in which he informed the 
Publick, that, whenever his name hereafter “was or should be 
printed with that egregious flatterer Mr. Curll’s, either in an 
advertisement or at the title-page of a book, except that of 
“ Fires improved,’ he entirely disowned it.” His megit had now 
attracted the notice of the Duke of Chandos, who made him his 
Chaplain, and presented him, about 1714, to the Living of 
Stanmore Parva, or Whitchurch {not Edgware, as stated in p.81). 
¥n 1717 he went through a Course of his Lectures on Experi- 
mental Philosophy before King George J. at Hampton Court ; 
with which his Majesty was so well pleased that he intended to 
have conferred upon him the valuable Rectory of Much Munden 
in Hertfordshire ; but that benefice was obtained for another 
person by the Earl of Sunderland, who prevailed with a friend 
to present him with a Living in Norfolk, the revenue of whieh, 
however, amounted only to 701. a year. March 16, 1718, he 
accumulated the degrees of B, and LL.D, at Oxford. He had 
the honour of reading his Lectures before King George the 
Second, as well as the rest of the Royal Family; and ex- 
changed the Living which he had in Norfolk for the Rectory 
of Little Warley in Essex, to which he was presented in 1727 
by Sir John Tyrell, bart. He was likewise made Chaplain to 
Frederick Prince of Wales; and in 1738 was appointed Chap- 
lain to Bowles’s Regiment of Dragoons. When Channel-row, 
in which he had Jived for some years, was ordered to be taken 
down to make way for the New Bridge at Westminster, Dr. 
Desaguliers removed to lodgings over the Great Piaz2a in Co- 
vent-garden, where he carried on his Lectures till his death. 
He is said to have been repeatedly consulted by Parliament upon 
the design of building that bridge ; in the execution of which, 
Mr. Charles Labelye, who had been many years his assistant, 
was appointed a Supervisor. He likewise erected a Ventilator, 
at the desire of Parliament, in a room over the House of Com- 
mons. Dr. Desaguliers, whg is styled by Dr. Priestley “an in- 
defatigable Experimental Philosopher,” died Feb, 29, 1743-4, at 
the Bedford Coffee-house, Covent-garden, where he had lodgings ; 
and was buried March 6, in the Savoy. He translated into 
English, from the Latin, Gravesande’s *‘ Mathematical Elements 
of Natural Philosophy.” This work was published by bis son, 
Jobn-Theophilus Desaguliers, in two vols. 4to. In Dr, Desagu- 
Lers's character as a Divine we find only one publication by him, 

a single 
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octavo, preached before the King in 1717, 
pe — sbut sede anes you 
cae bu 


; Wits, for his great skill in drawing, pecimi 
of which Ps hoalig in the Collection of the Society of Anti- 
pee published his “Account of the Course of the Er- 

Northamptonshire, and of a Roman Bury. 
ide of it in Ppetnakt Parish,” in their « va 
logia, sera p- 91, but without his drawings of the urns 
and coins found therein. He was chosen. M. P. for Shoreham 
in 1746 ; and appointed Clerk of the Deliveries in the Office of 
Ordnance, and ee of the Ordnance; in which, 
Vou. IX. post 
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post he was succeeded, in 1783,-by the Hon. Thomas Petham, 
now Earl of Chichester. As Comptroller of the Ordmance and 
Fireworks, he directed the splendid Exhibition in the Green Park 
on the Peace in 1749. He was ereated K.B. in 1761. 

P. 85. ‘Of Samson Gideon many a story might be told that 
would amouse you, if some of my old Friends and Acquaintance 
were in esse who well knew him; but they are far removed from 
me, and for the most part all ‘numbered with the dead.’ He 
was a Jew Broker, the most considerable of his Tribe, the great 
Oracle and Leader of what used to be called Jonathan's Coffee- 
house in Exchange-alley, but has since been dignified, I suppose, 
bythe more appropriate and characteristic name of The Stock 
Exchange in Threadneedle-street ; and the great Agent and Ma- 
nager in the last age for the rich Bankers and others who had 
acquired what used to be thought great Ready-money Fortunes. 
He amassed a very considerable property ; and possessed an odd 
mixture of charteter: but he was a man of a strong natural 
understanding, of great liberality and generosity, and of some 
fan and humour. He gave, 1 believe, for many years succes- 
sively, 1001, at the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy. He procured 
for his only son a Baronetage, by Patent dated May 21, 1759, in 
which he was styled ‘Samson Gideon the younger, Esq. Son of 
Samson Gideon, of Spalding in co. Lincoln, and of Belvedere in 
co. Kent, Esq.” (having educated him as aChrjptian) ; and sent him, 
with the Patent, a very handsome and sensple Letter, exhorting 
him to remember his dignity, to maintain{ a conduct worthy of 
it; and telling him that, though it were the lowest hereditary 
honour in this Country, it was frequently a step to higher. It 
has been said to have been an axiom with him —-and indeed 
other persons have held language something similar —‘ Never 
grant an annuity for her life to an old woman — they wither, 
but they never die.’ And when people dealing with him for suck 
articles have happened to be taken with a dreadful asthmatic 
cough as they approached his room-door, he would tell them, 
« Aye, you may cough; but it shall not save you six months 
purchase of your annuity.’ —In the year 1745 old MSCT 
Snow, the first Banker of the name in the Strand (Who suc- 
ceeded, } think, an old gentleman of the name of Warner jn the 
House), had lent Samson 20,0001. for some specific pu 
three months: but the Prince’s Army made some advarites; and 
the old Gentleman, being taken with a panick, sent Samson a 
pitiful note, sfating his apprehensions of a run upon the House, 
and all manner of dreadful consequences, and begged for God's 
sake that he would return him the money immediately: so 
Samson went very coolly to the Bank, got twenty Bank-notes, 
sent to the Apothecary's for a phial of hart’s-horn, rolled up the 
phial in the notes, and sent Mr. Snow all his meney back again, 
to his great satisfaction. — By his last Will, he gave to the Poor 
of the Synagogue of Portuguese Jews 20001. provided they would 
permit him to be interred in their Burying-ground at Mile-end, 


and 
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and say Prayers over him according to the accustomed Ceremo- 
nies of their Religion. He was carried in great funeral pomp 
from Belvedere, where he died Oct. 17, 176%, aged 63, to Pew- 
terers’ Hall in Lime-street, and thence to the desired spot, and 
buried with his Fathers; leaving a Son, as before mentioned, 
who married a Daughter of Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, took the 
name of Eardley, and was created an frish Peer by the title of 
Baron Eardley of Spalding ; and two Daughters, of whom one 
married Lord Viscount Gage, and died without issue in 1783 ; 
and the ether died unmarried in 1784.” J. Brown. 

P.87, 1.3.. For “Robert Guy,” r. “Gay, Treasurer of Christ's 
Hospital, Member for Bath in the fifth and seventh Parliaments 
of Great Britain.” 

Thid. 1.7. Rev. John Hardy was S. A.S. August 26, 1718; He 
died in 1740. 

P. 88, note, 1. 13. The Family of Heron seems to have ended 
with Lady Fraser, who long outlived her Brotier. 

P. 91, note, 1. 3. from bottom. See « Head of Job ben Soliman 
Dgiallo in Gent. Mag. June 1750, vol. XX. p. 972. 

P. 98, note, 1.42, for “their President,” F “President of the 
former” (i. e. College of Physicians). 

P.94. Dr. Long in 1728 was Rector of Cherry Hinton in 
Cambridgeshire ; and published that. year a Commencement 
Sermon on the Blesgedness of Believing. He was elected Master 
of Pembroke Hall, ‘on the resignation of Dr. John Hawkins, 
Oct. 1%, 1733. In 1742 his celebrated Work on Astronomy was 
published in two vols. 4to; and it has since been reprinted. 
During his residence in the College he erected the Wooden 
Sphere noticed in p. 95; and ordered: that the Keeper. of. the 
key should be allowed 10/. a year, which is always bestowed'on 
an Under-graduate. He was presented to Bradwell juxta Mare 
in 1751, and held it till his death in 1770. 

Lines, written by a Lady, on his grave-stone in Trinity Chapel : 

«Step soft, ye Youths, nor with unhaliow’d tread 
Dare to molest the mansions of the Dead. 
Within this tomb, freed from all earthly ties, 

«Jn peaceful sleep a Reverend old Man lies. 

- With silent awe approach his quiet grave ; 

<Phese good remains from each disturbance save ; 
*Phe Widow's comfort ; ever kind to Youth ; 
Religious Advocate ; a Friend to Truth. 
Lone was his name; and long in Virtue’s road 
He serv'd his Country i in the cause of Gop. 

s Let fall one tear, for loss of such a Man: 
Follow his paths ; — improve them, if you can.” 

P. 98. The Hon. Edward Molesworth was fourth son of the 
first Viscount Molesworth, a Major in the Army, and died Nov. 
29, 1768. He is mentioned also in p. 72. 

P. 99. Dr. La Motte was Rector of Warkton in Northamp- 


tonshire. 
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P. 100, note, 1. 17, 1.‘ he knew not.”—— Mr. New was a 
Descendant of Edward Strong, Citizen and Mason of London, 
and of New Barns in the parich of St. Peter, St. Alban’s, Gent. 
who died Feb. 8, 1723, aged 72; perhaps eldest Son of Robert 
New of New Barns, and Elizabeth his wife, only daughter of 
Edward Strong, and born Dec. 7, 1700. Mr. Strong has a fine 
large marble monument against the wall of St, Peter's Church, 
with a bust of him at the top, crowned with a flowing peruke, 
“in eternal buckle,’ like Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s in Westminster 
Abbey, and a long inscription, celebrating his «masterly abilities 
and skill in his profession ," and reciting, that ‘in erecting the 
Edifice of St. Paul several years of his life were spent; and 
herein, equally with its ingenious Architect Sir Christopher 
Wren, and its truly-pious Diocesan Bishop Compton, he shared 
the felicity of seeing both the beginning and finishing of that 
stupendous fabrick.”"" J. Brown. 

P, 104. Anthony Oldfield, gent. (second son of Sir Anthony) 
was many years Steward of the Courts to the late Duchess of 
Somerset, and to his Grace the Duke of Rutland, and Surveyor- 

of the Window-lights, &c. He died at Newmarket, in 
his 69th year, in September 1797. 

P, 105, Epitaph, |. 6, “William Perry, esq. of Turville Park, 
Bucks; afterwards of Penshurst, Kent, having obtained that 
estate by marrying the Heiress of the Sidneys ; which name he 
assumed in 175%, and died in 1757. —I understood he was 
Brother to Captain Perry.” J. Brown. 

P. 107, 1.2, r. “ Wykeham.”-— P. 110, 1, 16, r. “certam.” 

P, 112, 1 11. Mr. Southgate died Jan. 26, 1795. See next 
page, & postea, — Ibid. note, |. 5, after “ Midhurst,” add “and 
of John Smith, esq. M. P. for Nottingham.” 

P.119. Bow, Dr.Warren’s Rectory, is in Middlesex, not Essex. 

P. 120, 1. 1, dele “Hon.”; he had not that title or appellation. 

P. 121, note, 1. 5, after “his own time,” add ‘‘and a second 
volume 1730."— L. penult. r. “ was lost.” 

P. 198, 1. 5, r. “ indefatigable exertions — are apparent,” &e. 

P. 128, note, 1.2, The Second of the Volumes—was sent, &c. 

P. 129, note, }. 7, Fr. ‘‘hune tumulum.” % 

P. 180, note, 1. 19, 7. “ partridges.” ; 

Thid, }. 25. “In the Antiquarian Repertory, 1809, vol, IV. p. 
467. is a curious specimen of Dr. Stukeley's Antiquarian Wit*, 
at the expence of Sir Michael Bruce, of Stenhouse, Bart. for his 
Destruction of Arthur's Oon, with a quotation from the Georgics, 
IL. 37, at bottom, where he has written ignem for amnem. He 
has also committed a strange blunder for a Herald, by placing 
over the head of the miserable Baronct the Arms of Ulster, the 
cognizance of an English or Irish Baronet, instead of that of a 
Scots one.” J. Brown.—‘ The Demolition of Arthur's Oon,” 
says Dr. Stukeley, Sept. 24, 1743, “ is a most grievous thing to 
think on. I would propose, in order to make his name execra- 

* Mr. Tyson had little doubt but that this Caricature was a joke of 
Captain Grease. Sec vol. VIL, p. €59. 
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ble to all posterity, that he should have an iron collar put about 
his neck like a voke ; at each extremity a stone of Arthur's Oon 
to be suspended by the lewis in the hole of the ear: thus 
accountred, let him: wander on the banks of Styx, perpetually 
agitated by angry demons with ox-goads; ‘SIR MICHAEL 
BRUCE’ written on his back in large letters of burning phos- 
phorus.” — On the Plate is, ‘‘ Sir SPilchil Wruce, Stoneckiller, 
1742, — W, Stukeley ine. & del.” 

P. 134, add to Neve, “ason Frederick, now of Sunning Hill.” 

P. 137, 1.91, vr.  1740-1."— P. 139, 1. 20, r. “sutures.” 

P.143 Mr, John Warburton to Mr, Thomas Martin: 

{Indorsed, 1764. Julv 14th. Mr. Jonn Warburton had laid 
aside the thoughts of the Heralds Otfice. Sint be glad to see 
me at Fulham. — Answered from London, 22 July.':] 

** Sir, Futham,. July 14, 1764. 

“ Permit me to return you my thanks for the trouble and 
pains you have taken on my behalf, at the instigation of my 
much-honoured friend Mr. Calvert. to whom I am und -r evere 
lasting obligations, as well as to yourself; and to beg you would 
not give yourself any farther trouble on account of my coming 
into the Heralds Office. Having received a letter from his Grace 
of Norfolk, wherein he tells me, ‘he wishes I would lay: aside 
all thoughts of the Office; but, in any other way or employ- 
ment, what has formerly happened can be no objection, or.in 
the least diminish the good character | hear of you.’ As this 
seems to tend towards his Grace’s doing something for me in 
another way, should take it as a particular favour would you 
consult Mr. Havers, and give me your advice how to act, or 
what to apply for. I am told, the reason why his Grace will 
not admit me into the Office is on account of .a difference that 
subsisted between his Grace and my Father; and his Grace, ‘on 
that account, declared I should not come’ into the Office while 
he lived. —I shall esteem it a particular favour to have a line 
from you; and, when you come to town, should look on it as a 
great honour to have your company at this place. 

“Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, Jouw Warpurton,” 

P. 145, |. 13, for “ writing,” r.“‘ assisting.” 

P.-156. Mr. Madox’s large and valuable Collection of ‘Tran- 
soripts, in 94 volumes in folio and quarto (briefly noticed in 
vol. 1, p: 248) consist chiefly of Extracts from Records in the 
Exchequer, the Patent:‘and Clause Rolls in the Tower, the Cot- 
ton Library, the Archives of Canterbury and Westminster, the 
Coliections of Bene’t College, Cambridge, &c. made by him, and 
intended as materials for a Feudal History of England from the 
earliest ‘Fimes, These Collections were the labour of 30 years ; 
and Mr. Madox frequently dcclared, that when young he would 
have given 1500 guineas for them. — Fifty-nine volumes of 
Rymer’s Collection of Public Acts relating to the History and 
Government of England from 1135 to 1698 (not printed in his 
Federa, but of which there is a Catalogue in vol. XVU.) were 
purchased for the Museain by order of the House of tons: 

157 
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P. 157, note, 1, 12, r. “adjutorem.”—Ibid. 39, r. * Rev. 
John Creyke."—‘ Poor Vertue was, I doubt not, a very honest, 
simple, industrious, pains-taking man; but of all the letters ¥ 
ever saw preserved, scarcely any contain so many displays of 
false grammar — is added Medals ~ the Election of Officers 
are continued — was motioned — is mentioned Names — is men- 
tioned Reports — is my wishes.” J. Brown, 

P. 158, note, 1. 2 and 29, r. “Simon de Passe,” 

P. 159, note, 1. 3, r. “alter.” 

Ibid. 1.15. A fine Engraving of this Medal may be scen in 
Simon's Seals, Plate XVI. It is inscribed, “For mmrvent 
Szrvices iy savine THE Triumex, FIReD IN Ficnt with 
tHE Durcu in Jury 1653."—* This Ship was so effectually 
fired, that most of her Crew threw themselves into the Sea; 
yet those who stayed behind were so lucky as to put it out.” 
Heath’s Chronicle, p. 147; Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
vol, IT. p, 184.-—This Medal represents a Fleet of Ships, curiously 
displayed in this small compass; and on the other side the Arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in three shields. On the 
Reverse, an anchor with the cordage, and three eseutcheons, 
with the Arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland appendant, 
on the beam, inscribed at top Meruisti. And on the beatn of 
the anchor is inscribed T. S. the initial letters of the Artist's 
name, ‘August the 8th, 1653." — “1652, June 19th, the Cap- 
tains Taylor and Peacock, in two English Frigates, engaged two 
Dutch Men of War on the Coast of Flanders for refusing to 
strike; of the which one was taken, and the other stranded.” 

P. 160, note, 1. 26, r. “Volumen.” 

P. 167, 1. 17, r. Dr. Peter Lily."—L. 38, r_ “Christ's College,” 

P. 170, note, L 18, The Rey. John Husbands, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, died Nov. 21, 1782. He was preparing 
for the press a Comparison of the Eastern and Western Poetry. 

P.173, “A sad blunder for Dr, Warton, in the two first Let- 
ters, 1. 1 and 15 — Neither of these pieces are read — 

“Ni Tfun ni lautre est —" J. Brown. 

P.174, add, “*My prar Sir, Winton, July 20, 1788. 

‘* May I flatter myself you will excuse the freedom I use in 
troubling you with a little commission? as I take for granted 
you are in town. The King has been so good as to grant me a 
Dispensation for strict residence there, as it is called;. and I learn 
from Lord Sydney, that his Lordship has been so good as to 
order the Instruments to be made out. Shall I trouble you fo go 
to Lord Sydney's Office, and receive this paper—and, if not 
done, to enquire when it wil? be finished ?>—and I will send you 
instantly a draft on Child for the fees of office, if required. 1 
rather wish this not to be mentioned in the News or Magazine. 

“«T am always very sincerely yours, J. Warton.” 

P. 176, 1. 10. “ The Poetry Professor in Oxford is elected for 
five years only, but allowed to be once re-elected for Jice more. 
Lowth also was sb.” E, J. 


P, 179. 
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P. 179. Mr. Nasmith’s Widow died at Norwich, aged 76, in 
1814, She bequeathed considerable sums.for the use of public 
and. private Charities, 

P. 182, 1.30, for 1625,” r. 1725." 

P. 187, note, 1.2. “Should it not be Owe? — thy Son, and 
present Heir, i. e. Grandson, owe —” J. Brown. 

P. 191, note, Ll. 2, r. “1776."—L. 18. “ Charles-Nalson Cole.” 

P, 192, 1.6. Add, Epitaph at Christ Church, by Browne Willis : 

«M.S. 
Tuoma# Ixes, 8. T. P. hujus Addis Canonici, 
qui obiit 20 Junii 1649. 
Cujus inter Encomia non hoc erat minimum, 
quod sub ejus auspiciis & patrocinio 
Academic Eruditionis Elementa hic in Ade hauserat 
Tuomas Wittis, M.D. Literato in Orbe notissimus, 
Viro de ipsius Avo, etiamque de Patria, optime merito, 
hoc parentavit Mysmosynoy. B.W. LL.D." 

Wid. 1,8. Qu. if “ Exhibition” is righty explained ? 

P. 194. The article of Willis is corrected throughont, and 
much enlarged, in vol. VII. p.-219. 

P. 195. “Thomas and Anne Willis were by the first wife.” 

P, 196, 1.4, for “her,” rv. “his.” —L.ult.r. “died some years ago.” 

P.201. The two Merrills were buried in Great St. Mary's 
Church-yard, Cambridge, with the following Epitaph: 

“To the memory of 
Joun Merxitt, Esq. Alderman, 
who served the office of Mayor in the year 1781. 
He departed this life Oct. 17th, 1601, aged 70, 
Also to the memory of 
JosepH MERRILL, Esq. 
Brother of the above Mexritu, 
who departed this life Oct. 13th, 1805, aged 70.” 

«In the year 1805 Mr. Joseph Merrill, of Cambridge, Book- 
seller, bequeathed the sum of 16671. Bank Stock to the Trustees 
of Story’s Alms-houses, for the purpose of paying, by half-yearly 
payments, the sum of 61. each to the eight poor persons of 
Jakenett's Alms-houses; the remainder of the interest to be ap- 
propriated to the defraying of incidental expences.” 

Lysons's Cambridgeshire, p. 153. 

P. 207. See two exquisitely-beautiful Love Songs by: Miss 
Talbot, with some interesting traits of that amiable Lady's cruel 
disappointment in an early attachment to “one of the most 
‘beautiful and agreeable of men,” communicated by the late Mrs, 
Berkeley, who appears to have been deep in the secret, in Gent. 
Meg. vol. LXVI. p. 631. * 

‘Pp. 212, 1.9, r. “April 11."—P. 237, 1. 3, r. “ King’s College.” 

P. 259, 1. 8, r. “ Regius Professor of Physick in Oxford.” 

Ibid. 1, 36. A Second Edition of Mr. Pegge’s “‘ Anecdotes of the 
English Language,” corrected and improved by his own detached 
MSS. was published in 1814. His other printed Essays are, 

1, “ Mus- 
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1. “ Tilustrations of the Churchwarden’s Accompts of St. Mi- 
chael Spurrier Gate, York.” in Nichols’s “ Ulustrations of the 
Manners and Expences of Antient Times.” 2. “Historical Anec- 
dotes of the French Word Carosse,” in Antiquarian Repertory, 
1809, vol. IV. p. 642. 3. “Ow Numerical Letters, M, D, C, L, 
X,-V,” (ibid. p. 643)... 4.‘ On Custom observed by the Lord 
Lieutenants of ireland” (ibid. p. 422). 5. « Biographical Me- 
moirs of the Rev, Dr. Samuel Pegge,” Gent. Mag. vol. LXVI. 

P. 260. The Fire at Mr. Brander’s was in 1765, not 1766 — 
the same that burnt ‘l'redway’s, mentioned in p. 619. 

P. 266, Saniuel Dyer, esq. F. R. 8. 1760; died Sept. 15, 1772. 

P. 267. The Rev. John Cott, B.A. 1750; M.A. 1754; B.D. 
1760 ; was presented to the Rectory of Great Bracksted in 1762; 
and had afterwards the Vicarage of Coggeshall. He published an 
Assize Sermon, 1769, 4to. 

P. 270, 1.9. The Rev. Benjamin Forster was of Bene't Col- 
lege, Cambridge; B.A, 1757; M.A. and Fellow 1760 (in which 
year he was Curate of Bromfield and Chignel Smecly, Essex) ; 
B.D. 1768. He was presented, in 1766, to the Lectureship of 
Wakefield, of the foundation of Lady Camden, in the gift of the 
Mercers Sonya in 1772, to the united Rectory of St. Mary 
Abchurch and St. Laurence Pountney, in the gift of Bene't 
College, Cambridge, to whom he suffered it to lapse, on being 

resented, by the late Lord Cameiford's Father, to the consoli- 

lated Rectory of Boconnoc and Broadoake, to that of Cheric« 
hayes St, Michael, St. Stephen, and St. Denys, and the Vicarage 
of Cherichayes, all in the county of Cornwail—Mr. Forster died, 
at Boconnoc, Dec. 2, 1805, aged 70; and the following tribute 
was paid to his memory in the Western Provincial Papers: ‘ He 
was a man of genius, accomplishments, learning, and the finest 
taste ; and in him the possession of these advantages was wholly 
unaccompanied by that arrogance and pedantry by which the 
lustre of talents and learning is too frequently tarnished. His 
benevolence and politeness ip social intercourse never permitted 
him to display his superiority at the expence of another's feelings 
or his own good-breeding as a gentleman. The delicacy of his 
wit, the brilliancy of his fancy, his poignant humour, and that 
happy variety of allusion by which his conversation was distin- 
guished, will long be remembered and regretted. One who has 
frequently derived from bim instruction and delight pays this 
tribute to the semory of the Friend of Mason and Gray, of him 
whose name (but for the obscure retirement in which he was 
Jost) would have been handed down to posterity as one of the 
most shining orneinents of his age and country.” 

1 was frequently favoured with the correspondence of Mri 
B. Forster ; and suall transcribe one or two of his Letters, 

“Dean Str, Boconnoe Parsonuge, March 20, 1784. 

“¥ received your favour ; and am obliged to you for having 
put to the press the Memoirs of Mr. Toup. I have no sort of 
objection to your knowing from what quarter any communica- 
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tions from me come ; only it is as well to have another ostensible 
Cornish name in the way, in case of enquiries, that I may not 
be engaged in a correspondence with any of my Cambridge or 
London Acquaintance respecting any communications, as I have 
generally more than enough business on my hands. You will 
therefore be so good as to keep my name to yourself only. I 
am happy that you too have a respect for the memory of the late 
Mr. Toup, and that you feel some sort of connexion with him 
by having composed the press for his Emendationes in Suidam. 
Perhaps you can inform me what number of copies were struck 
off ; I apprehend only 150 [250]. If it does not any way inter- 
fere with the convenience of your impressions of the Magazine, 
1 should esteem it a favour if you could let me have a copy of the 
sheet containing the Memoirs as soon as inay be, My motive is, 
that I might have an opportunity of shewing it to Mr. Toup’s 
Relations before they leave St. Martin’s. They would probably 
have it in their power to farnish me with some additional anec- 
dotes, which in a leisure morning { might work up into a future 
article for the Gentleman's Magazine, together with some letters 
which would do honour to the memories both of Mr. Toup and 
of his learned Foreign Correspondents. Yours, B. Forster.” 
“Dear Str, Boconnoc Parsonage, April 7, 1785. 

“You have my very sincere thanks for your obliging commu- 
nication of the two Letters from Mr. Toup, The good man was 
indeed all wrapt up in Greek lore; but I think you mistake 
when you suppose what is contained in his other Letter a proof 
of his necessity, 1 believe he meant no more than what I have 
often experienced—the difficulty of making small payments, 
or remitting smali sums, to London. He had the Rectory of 
St. Martin’s, which is a valuable one, before he printed the First 
Part of his Emendations ; and he was always a good economist, 
1 believe I shall, at my first leisure, send a supplemental article ; 
and I] have in contemplation a Sketch of another Life, of more 
variety, as soon as it may be proper to print it. At present I am 
pretty deeply engaged in business of immediate consequence, 
‘There are a few trifling mistakes in your Anecdotes of Bowyer, 
respecting Families with which I am acquainted, in which I will 
set you right, in case of another Edition — for I too am some- 
what of an Anecdote-monger; and any information in my power 
you may always command from Yours, &c,  B. Forster. 

«PS, I forgot to return you my thanks for your obliging and 
judicious alteration of my mistake about Archbishop Secker.” 

“Dear Sir, Cornwall, April 14, 1787. 

«« Mr. Gilpin, in a late ingenious publication, has justly ob- 
served, that, in taking views of real scenery, too servile an 
imitation should be avoided. If the Draughtsman confines him- 
self to copy every stump of a tree or bank of rubbish, or if he 
hag not the skill and fancy to distribute his light and shade so as 
to give the most picturesque appearance to his drawing, it wit « 
be cold and inanimate, and will fail of making such:an impres- 
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. 
sion on the mind as is produced by the real object. This is un- 
doubtedly true; but it is no Jess true, that, ina professed view 
of any particular scene, the great and leading features should be 
faithfully preserved. I am sorry to say this is not the ease with 
the View of Roche Rock and Church, given in your Magazine 
for March. The Writer of this has frequent occasion to visit 
them, and can assure you that the Rock rises from a dry 
common, scattered about with moor-stones, on which there is 
no pool of water, nor even any small rill; —that its form is 
very different from that represented in your Plate, as may be 
seen from a more faithful though tasteless Engraving of it in 
Norden’'s Survey of Cornwall; — that the walls of the antient 
Hermitage, built on the summit of the Rock, are still very 
discernible ; — that the Rock is more lofty than the Church- 
tower ; — that the proportions of the ‘Tower are different from 
those in your Plate; —that it has no tree near it, nor any 
Stair-case at either corner of it;—in short, that the View given 
in your Magazine does not, in any one respect, resemble the 
original. If 1 am not misinformed, an Artist from London was 
in Cornwall during the Summer of Jast year, and took Views of 
the Rock and Tower from two or three different points, En- 
gravings from his Drawings would, | doubt not, be well received 
by the Publick. — The Correspondent who signs himself H. D. 
in your last Supplement, deserves the thanks of all Antiquaries 
for the just censure he has past on the removing Armorial 
Bearings from the buildings in which they were originally 
placed, without such removal being properly recorded, Where 
such removal is into a Chureh, an entry of it might be made in 
the Parish Register. A notice of it in your useful Repository 
would also be proper in that as well as in every other case, as 
sad experience shews how little care is too often taken of Parish 
Registers, Yours, &e. (B. Foxsrer.” 
Mr. Benjamin Forster was brother to “the excellent English 
Merchant” lamented in vol. VI. p. 616; as was also Thomas 
Furley Forster, esq. who dicd, at Quendon, Essex, March 26, 
1806, aged 71; and to whose memory the following elegant tri- 
bute was written by his Brother (at that time in his 76th year): 
«* Life’s business past, in this sequester'd spot 
The call of Friendship fix'd his happy lot: 
Unanxious to obtain the vacant stare, 
‘The notice which the vulgar make their care. 
Of wealth ev'n to his utmost wish possess'd, 
And with the power of blessing others bless'd. 
When failing harvests rais’d the peasant’s fear, 
When want alarm'd, his ready hand was near. 
Where scarce a spring for many a mile was found, 
Or, buried deep, diitus’d no comfort round, 
‘He from the soil bid hidden waters burst, 
Where now the wearied peasant slakes his thirst. 
The Master-Shepherd led to this abode, 
This glen through which the streams of comfort flow’d; 
ae 
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His crook conducting in the shadowy vale, 

Death's gloomy path, no terrors could assail ; 
But, at an age when vital powers niust cease, 
Deathi came, the harbinger of endless peace.” 

P. 270, note, 1.2, r. “ Hampshire a third time.” 

P..272, note, 1.11, for “ which,” r. ** whilst.” 

P. 290, note, 1, 26, for * work,” r. “ worth.” 

P. 296. Sir Richard Hoare, in one of the greatest Bibliogra- 
phical Curiosities of the present day, a Catalogue of his own 
extensive and splendid Topographical Library at Stourhead (a 
handsome octavo volume, of which the impression was limited 
to twenty-five copies, seven of them on large paper), after 
noticing Mr. Gough's ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,” most hand- 
somely and appropriately adds, “1 cannot dismiss this article 
without recording in a more particular manner this splendid 
Work, for the origin and publication of which the World stands 
indebted to the zeal of an Individual—a Work that would do 
honour to the exertions of a Nation. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gough’s plan, begun with such energy, and executed with so 
much ability, will, at no distant period, be completed ; for his 
Work terminates with the Fifteenth Century. The same Artists 
who drew and engraved a great part of the Tombs and Effigies 
are still living ; but in vain may we expect to find again any 
Individual with the means, zeal, and ability, requisite for the 
prosecution of so great an undertaking. May I indulge a hope 
that the Society of British Antiquaries will undertake the task-—~ 
a task worthy of their attention, worthy of the enlightened Body 
of Men of which it is composed, and worthy of the British 
Empire? It might be taken up after the conclusion of the 
Volume of Vetusta Monumenia, now in a course of publication.” 
The honourable and learned Baronet will see, by a reference to 
the Sixth Volume of these “Anecdotes,” p. 296, that ample 
materials for a Continuation of the “ Seputchral Monuments” 
are deposited in the Bodleian Library ; and there can be little 
doubt that the Curators or THe Oxrorp Press would meet 
the wishés, if such they should fortunately be, of the Socrery 
oF ANTIQUARIES. 

P. 299, end of |. 2, add “of.” 

P 300. In the “ Literary History of the XVIIIth Century” 
the Rev. John Brand is too striking a feature to be passed over 
unnoticed, This industrious Investigator of hidden curiosities 
was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne about 1743, and educated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he took his Bachelog’s degree ; 
but left College in 1774, on being presented, by Matthew Ridley, 

«esq. to the Curacy of Cramlington, a Chapel of Ease to St. Ni- 
cholas at Newcastle, from which it is distant about eight miles. 
While at the University, he published a Peem ‘On illicit Love, 
written among the Ruins of Godstow Nunnery, 1775,” 4to. The 
spot where this poem was written is the burial-place of the 
celebrated Rosamond, mistress of Henry If. whose history has 

afforded 
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afforded subject for various productions both of the amorous 
and elegiac kind ; but perhaps none in which the criminality of 
an unlawful passion is more forcibly exposed, or chastity recom- 
mended in a warmer strain of poetry, than in this production by 
Mr. Brand. ‘The sentiments are glowing and just, the imagery 
is animated, and the poem is in general beautiful, pathetic, and 
moral. Mr. Brand, however, dues not appear to have much 
cultivated his poetical talent, and had already begun to devote 
himself to researches into the Antiquities of his native Country, 
In 1777 he evinced a general knowledge of antient manners and 
customs by publishing ‘ Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
including the whole of Mr. Bourne's Antiquitates Vulgares, with 
Addenda to every Chapter of that Work ; as also an Appendix, 
containing such Articles on the subject. as have been omitted by 
that Author,” 8vo. This work is dated from Westgate-street, 
Tyne, where the Author then resided, He afterwards continued 
to augment his materials by subsequent and more extendive 
researches; and left immense materials, which were purchased 
by some spirited Booksellers, and have since been judiciously 
incorporated by Mr. Ellis of the British Museum, and given to 
the Publick in two handsome quarto volumes.— About the 
time of the publication of his “Popular Antiquities,” Mr. Brand 
was admitted a Member of the Socicty of Antiquaries; and in 
17$4 was presented by the Duke of Northumberland, who, if 
we mistake not, had becn his earliest friend and patron, to the 
Rectory of St. Mary-Hill. In the same year. he was elected Re- 
sident Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, on the death of 
Dr. Morell; the duties of which office he performed with un- 
common ability, and to the entire satisfaction of the Society, 
who continued to re-elect him annually until his death, In 
1769 he published “The History and Antiquities of the Town 
and County of Neweastle-upon-Tyne,” 2 vols. 4to, a very elabo- 
rate work, embcllished with Views of the Public Buildings, en- 
graved by Fittler at an expence of 500/. In the sale, however, 
from various circumstances, and particularly the death of his 
Bookseller, he was peculiarly unfortunate, notwithstanding its 
high merit as a piece of local history. Mr. Brand also commu- 
nicated many Papers on subjects of Antiquity to the Society, the 
principal of which are printed in the Archeologia, vols. VIN. X. 
XIU. XIV. and XV. He was twice prosecuted by common in- 
formers for non-residence, having let his Parsonage-house when. 
he went to reside in the Society's Apartments at Somerset-house, 
although none could exceed him in the punctual discharge of bis 
parochial duties, both on Sundays and Week-days. After the late 
regulations respecting residence, he constantly slept in the Rec- 
tory-house, He always took much exercise ; and on the day be- 
fore his death had a long ramble with two much-valued Friends, 
with whom he parted in the evening, apparently in perfect health, 
Sept. 10, 1306. He rose next morning about seven o'clock, his 
usual hour, and went into his study, when his servant took him 
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an egg, which he usttally ate before he went to Somerset-house. 
The servant afterwards, wondering at his remaining so long in 
his study, went into the room, and found him lying on the floor 
lifeless, He died unmarried, and without leaving any relation 
exeept a very aged aunt. He was buried in the chancel of his 
church, Sept.24. In him the Society of Antiquaries sustained a 
very great loss, Although his publications were few, his know- 
ledge of Antiquities was very extensive; and he had accumulated 
a very numerous and curious Library, rich in old English Lite- 
ratare, which was sold by auction some time after his death, 
His manners, somewhat repulsive to a stranger, became easy on 
eloser acquaintance ; and he loved to communicate to men of 
fiterary and antiquarian taste the result of his researches on any 
subject in which they might require information. Many of his 
books were supplied with portraits drawn by himself in a style 
not inferior to the originals, of which they were at the same 
tinge perfect imitations.——The First Part of his extensive Collec- 
tion, consisting of 8611 articles, or lots, of Printed Books, ex- 
clusive of 243 lots of Manuscripts, was sold by Mr. Stewart in 
May 1807. ‘The Second Part, containing 4054 articles of Dupli- 
cates and Pamphlets, was sold in February 1808, See an ac- 
count of some of the rarer Tracts in the “Bibliomania,” p.605.— 
‘A small silhouette likeness of Mr. Brand is in the Frontispiece to 
his ‘ History of Newcastle.” : 

P.300. Owen Salusbury Brereton, esq. was elected F.R.S. 
1762: F.S.A. 1763. He was one of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
hut never-practised the Law. _In 1738 he was Paymaster of the 
Lottery ; and represented the Borough of Ilchester 1774—1780, 
He and Mr. Nathaniel Webb were not returned, but voted in upon 
petition, Mr. Brereton was an carly Member and one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Society of Arts and Commerce, and of various 
other Literary and Charitable Societies. He held the Recorder- 
ship of Liverpool many years, at the particular desire of the 
Corporation ; but refused all compliments of plate, &c. &c. from 
thein, who gave him Roscoe’s History of the Medici, handsomely 
bound, the cover stamped with their arms. He was also many 
years Vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries; and in their 
“Archeologia, vol. Il, p. 80, is a paper of his Observations on 
Peter Collingon’s Account of the Round Towers in Ireland, I. 
305. In III. 111, his Tour through South Wales; and, p. 154, 
Extracts from Henry the VilIth’s Houschold-Book ; Account of 
& Painted Window in Brereton Church, Cheshire, IX. 368; a 
non-descript Coin of Philip King of France, X. 463. Ina Ro- 
man Station, called’ Croes Jtti, on his estate, his horse kicked up 
several Roman Antiquities, engraved and described in Pennant's 
Welsh Tour, 1.51, 5%, 67-73. He married one of the Whit- 
mores, of Shropshire, by whom he had five children, who all 
died young, the eldest son aged five. He was going, from his 
house in Park-street, Windsor, to Egham Races, when he drop- 
ped down ina fit, and soon expired, in his 84th year, Sept. 9, 
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1798; and was buried in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on the 
22d. He left the bulk of his fortune, after the death of his Wi- 
dow, to Mrs. Brand, sister to Sir Harry Trelawny, bart. who was 
his ward. After the death of Mrs. Brand, in -1799, ‘his estates 
went between the eldest son of the late General ‘Trelawny and 
the second son of Sir Harry Trelawny. He had an estate in 
Flintshire; and was Constable of Flint Castle, a sinecure place. 
P. 304. Of Joseph Cooper Walker, esq. a Correspondent of 
Mr. Urban’s thus speaks in 1787: “He was born in Dublin, 
of respectable parents, who are still living ; and received: his 
education in the City which gave him birth. Though prevented, 
by a delicate constitution in his tenderest years, from pursuing: 
with sufficient ardour those studies which are requisite for 
a College course, yet by his own abilities and assiduity, with 
the assistance of private tutors, he has acquired a competent 
knowledge of the dead as well as some of the living languages, 
viz. French, Italian, and Spanish; aud, from the. publication 
which has introduced him to our notice, he seems not to be 
unacquainted with the Irish ; but of which he laments (see his 
Preface) his knowledge is as yet rather confined. That he has 
aturn for Poetry, his Life of Carolan * clearly evinces, as it is 
natural to conclude that some of the anonymous trauslations he 
there introduces are his own. To all these, we are informed, he 
unites the fashionable accomplishments of the aze. At an carly 
period of life he was put forth into the world. While almost a 
bay, he got an employment in his Majesty's Treasury of Ireland, 
where he has arrived to the rank of ‘Third Clerk in, we believe, 
the upper or Mr.Conyngham’s department. ‘Though fond of the 
favourite amusements of the age, he pays the strictest attention 
to the duties of his office; whilst in office, he is the man of 
business; after the hours of business, his time is devoted to 
pleasure or books, ‘in his retirement forgetting the town, in his 
gaicty losing the student.’ He has drawn a slight but masterly 
yet modest sketch of himeelf, in his elegant little Preface affixed 
to his “ Memoirs of the Irish Bards.” “In the Summer of 1785 
he was elected a Member of the Royal Irish Academy; and on 
the 17th of March following (the day appointed by the Charter 
for a General Meeting of the Academy) he was chosen one of the 
Committee of Antiquities, Since his admisssion into that learned 
Body, he has not been inattentive to the duty he owed it, shaving 
delivered in, as we were informed, some Essays, with the sub- 
jects of which, however, we are unacquainted. In order to pro- 
mote the prosecution of his studies, he obtained, he informs us 
in his Preface (omitting, however, the year), with the appro- 
bation of the Provost and Fellows of Trinity Coilege, Dublin, 
freedom of access to their valuable Library; and in the coms 
mencement of the present year [1787] he appeared, for the first 
time, in the characicr of an Author. Perhaps I ought not.to 
omit, that our Author is a Bachelor; that his age seems to be 
* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXIV. Part IL pp. 99, 121. 
abhoaut 
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about 21 or 92; and that he is a dutiful son, and an affectionate 
brother. With respect to bis person, Tam informed that he is 
rather of the middle’ size, if not a little under ; of a shapely, 
well-turned figure; his habit of body neither meagre nor cor- 
pulent, but comely and well-proportioned ; his visage round ; 
features neat and regular; eyes dark and sparkling ; his aspect 
throughout pleasing and agreeable ; his dress always fashionable 
and genteel. So far with respect to external qualities: with 
respect to internal, his temper and disposition are mild and 
gentle, his manners easy and engaging, his conversation enter- 
taining and lively. In his “ Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
Bards” Mr. Walker has displayed much erudition, much taste, 
and much grace of composition ; and, notwithstanding the ab- 
struseness of the early pare of his Work, and the novelty of the 
whole, he has flashed rnuch light on the gloomy clouds which 
overhang the page of Irish History ; and has rendered a subject, 
apparently dry and uninteresting, exquisitely pleasing and enter- 
taining: and, as the authenticity of Irish History has been of 
late much questioned, he seems to have taken a good deal of 
(perhaps too much) pains to support whatever he advances with 
the best authorities, adducing the most respectable names in the 
Annals of Irish Literature. Of this Work an anonymous Writer, 
in one of the Irish Papers, thus speaks, in an Essay on the 
present State of Literature in that Kingdom: ‘ The next in my 
account is Joseph Cooper Walker, who has published an History 
of the Irish Bards, a work by no means unentertaining, and 
highly interesting to the Lovers of Musick asa science. He has 
entered into the spirit of his subject, and gives the Lives of 
some of our Bards in an original and pleasing Narrative. Mr. 
Walker possesses that taste ‘and sensibility whicit every Anthor 
ought in some degree to possess 5 and his language vibrates ‘on 
the ear as musick does on the soul.” ¥sesides our Author's grand 
Work, the History of the Bards, he has annexed, exclusive. .of 
his little Memoir of Cormac Common, and his admirable Life of 
Carolan, &c. &c. several valuable Communications of some of his 
Literary Friends ; amongst which are eminent those of the Rev. 
Mr. Ledwich, to whose masterly pen the World is already in- 
debted for some inestimable publicat ions.” 

P. 306, I. 13, r. “Gallic.” 

P, 307, add, “A Translation of the First and Seventeenth 
Books of Strabo, written in July 1756, with a great many 
Notes, and a Fragment of the Sixteenth Book.” This was 
lent by Mr. Gough to Thomas Falconer, esq. [now Rev.] the 
learned Editor of Strabo, in whose possession, by the gift of 
Mr. Gough's very excellent Relict, it still remains; and who, 
in a Letter with which he favoured me, says, ‘I wish you had 
been acquainted with this fact, as it would have supplied you 
with another instance of the various directions Mr. Gough's 
active mind had taken in the field of Learning.” ‘ 

P. 308, 1.5 from hott. r.“ Epistolans.”—P.309, 1.17, r.eadem.” 

P, 334, 
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P..314, L 25, r. ‘‘to ‘tempt [attempt].” : 

P.318,1.19, 9.“ p.813."—P. 319, L17.1.* His assistance — was." 

P. 320, Of the two Brothers Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, the 
first of whom died in 1779, aged 83, there are Portraits, in one 
plate, with nine lines of blank verse, engraved by It. Houston, 
from a painting by J. Highmore. 

P. 321, note, 1,20. “ Painted glass of Mr. James Fletcher.” Ra- 
ther, of his son Mr. William Fletcher. (Correct this in the Index, 
vol. VII. under Fletcher, James) R.C.— L. 24, vr.“ p. 294." 

P. 324. Thomas Sandby, esq. Deputy Ranger of Windsor Great 
Park, died June 25, 1798. By this event, his Sovercign lost an 
honest and valuable servant, the Neighbourhood of Windsor an 
inhabitant universally esteemed, and his Family and Friends one 
of the gentlest and best of human beings. As an Architect, he 
was unrivaled, although his innate modesty prevented his great 
talents from being appreciated as they deserved. One of his latest 
Plans was a noble Design for a Bridge across the ‘Thames at 
Somerset-house in the Strand. Of the Royal Academy~he was 
Professor of Architecture, as well as one of its oldest and most 
respected Members; and, like a truly great Artist, so incapable 
of jealousy, that, by his advice and application, he has been 
many times instrumental in promoting the advancement of even 
his competitors there. He lett a large family, heirs alone to his 
humble hopes that the known generosity and goodness of the 
Crown ‘(which he had faithfully served for above 57 years) may 
beneficently supply, by its spontancous bounty, that provision 
which his scrupulous probity would not permit him to amass out 
of the perquisites and opportunities of his employment. — Mr. 
Sandby’s Drawings were sold by auction, at Messieurs Leigh and 
Sotheby's, July t8—23, 1799, Among them were many beau- 
tiful Plans and Elevations of the Bridge across the ‘Thames at 
Somerset-house; Plan and Estimate for the Stone Bridge at 
Staines (this, with three of the Fronts of Westminster Hall, and 
six of Intercolumniations, were purchased by Mr. Byfield the Ar- 
chitect); beautiful Views and Sketches of the whole and parts of 
St. George’s Chapet at Windsor, purchased by Sir Henry-Charles 
Englefield; 23 Specimens of Pillars of the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite Architecture, for 7/. by Mr. Shaw ; 
two of the East Window and Cieling of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, by Mr. Taylor; and a varicty of Architectural 
Drawings, by Mr. Ashton, Architect. The many Views, &c. he 
had taken of Cliefden-house were bequeathed to Lady Inchiquin. 

P. 830. “‘ Mr. Robert, Barnevelt was an eminent Cheese-factor 
and Contractor with Government; whose integrity, activity, 
and benevolence, are regretted by all who knew him. He was 
descended from, or allied to, the celebrated Patriots of Holland; 
his Grandfather was Apothecary to King William IIE. ; and-his 
Father held the same post under Georges I. and I]. The extent 
and success of bis public contracts were only equaled by the 
honour and firmness of mind, as well as vigour and health of 

body, 
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body, with which he conducted them; whereby he was enabled 
to furnish Government with 200 oxen every Monday, and to 
supply Admiral Boscawen’s Fleet of twenty sail of the line, at 
the beginning ofa war, on a very short notice. These are but a 
few traits of the character of this extraordinary man; to which 
many more might be added, of clear intellectual faculties, un- 
blemished credit, and enlarged charity ; which will immortalize 
him in the circle wherein he moved, both in London and at 
Enfield, where he had considerable property. He died in Thames- 
street, advanced in years, Jan. 27, 1736. R. Goueu.” 

P. 344, 1.3. “Alscott, in the County of Warwick.”} ‘¢ It is, 
in fact, in Gloucestershire ; but, being near Stratford-on-Avon, 
iy often said to be in Warwickshire. It cost me some trouble and 
enquiry to ascertain the county; some, who knew the place well, 
thinking it was in Warwickshire. See Pref. to Nowell, x.” R.C. 

P. 345, 1.4. “Mr. West was also elected Recorder of St. Al- 
han’s April 5, 1758; and High Steward Nov. 23, 1759. Seca 
curious Pedigree of his Family in that Portion of the History of 
Rutlandshire published by Mr. Biore.” J. Brown. 

Ibid, 1.22, r. His Collection —was.”— In his Catalogue is the 
following article: “ The Book of Common Prayer, 1702, .inter- 
leaved and filled throughout with manuscript Notes by the learned ° 
and laborious Bishop Kennett ; with Two Manuscript Letters, the 
one from Florence, signed Henry Newton, July 1707, touchin, 
the Approbation of the Patriarch of Constantinople and his Suf- 
fragans, of the English Liturgy (from Duport’s Greek Transla- 
tion of it, which they had seen); the other, from Vale Royal, 
June 1707, signed Fr. Cholmondeley, testifying the Zeal of Gro- 
tius for the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England.” 
The Rev. Dr. Spencer Madan having instituted an inquiry after 
this literary curiosity, which he had traced to the Library of 
Mr. Herbert, I was favoured with the following Letter by the pre- 
sent worthy Rector of Wormley : “In answer to Sp. M. [ request 
aniche in your Miscellany, to gratify his enquiries concerning 
a certain Book of Common Prayer, once the property of the 
learned Bishop Kennett, with his MS Notes, bought out of the 
Library of James West, esq. by William Herbert ; from whom it 
was transferred into the Library of our late valued Friend Mr, 
Gough; where having been mingled with numerous and various 
literary associates, it found its way, at his decease, through 
kindness and favour your gentle courtesy is best acquainted 
with, into my-small Collection of Professional Books, The 
Letters I have carefully copied ; a bounden tribute-to you, Mr. 
Urban ; of whose knowledge and acquaintance I am proud to 
make this publie record. T. M‘Cuitocu.” 

P. 347, note *, 1. 2. “ Matriculation Book, Bodleian Library.” 
I think the Matriculation Books are in the Tower of the Schools, 
among: the Archives of the University, not in the Badleian. R.C. 

P. 349, }. penult. r. ‘and a few of them.” ” 

P. 351, 1. 22, vr. “ weak.”— P. 364, 1.2, r. “ Peacock.” 
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P. 365, 1.22. In 1774 was published “A Character of the late 
Reverend and learned Dr. Nicolls, Vicar of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, 
and of St..Luke’s Old Street; delivered in a Funeral Oration, in 
the Parish Church of St. Luke, Old Street, Dec. 11, 1774. By 
the Rev. J. Smith, M.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to: his Majesty."— 
Samuel Nicolls, son of Dr. N. of St. Giles’s, died May 17, 1769. 

Ibid. 1.26. Dr. William Parker was of Baliol College, Oxfard; 
M.A.1788; B.D. 1751; D.D. 1754; presented to the Per- 
petual Curacy of St. Catherine Cree Church, in the City of 
London, 1752; and to St. James's, Westminster, 1763. He was 
elected ¥.R.S. 1746; and was one of the King’s Chaplains. 
He married Mary, sister of the late Lord Howard of Walden*. 
Dr. Parker printed sixteen Sermons: Matt. ix. 38, 1746, an 
Ordination ; Isai. xxxvi. 9, 1748, before the Lord Mayor; 
Mark xvi. 17, 18, 1749, two Sermons on Miraculous Powers ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3, 1750, two Sermons, Mosaic History of the Fall 
considered; Isai. xliv. 28, 1752, Accession; Psa. exlvii. 1, 1753, 
at Meeting of Three Choirs; John xviii. 38, 1754, Nature and 
Importance of Truth; Phil. iv. 8, 1755, on Academical Educa- 
tion; Prov. xvii. 4, 1757, before the House of Commons; Rom. 
viii. 30, 1758, two Sermons; Isai. xl. 11, 1762, Consecration 
of Bishop Lyttelton; 2 Cor. viii. 3, 1771, before. the Sons of 
the Clergy; Prov. xi. 25, 1761, Annual Meeting of Charity- 
schools. Dr, Parker was supposed to have died very rich ; ‘as 
60001. per annum came to him in consequence of his marriage, 
which on his decease went to Lord Braybrooke +. —~St. James’s 
Church was built by Henry Earl of St. Alban’s; whose nephew 
and executor, Thomas Lord Jermine, Baron of St. Edmond's 
Bury, assigned it and two parcels of ground over to Sir Walter 
Clarges, bart. and other Trustees; which Trust-deed was con- 
firmed by Charles I. in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 1684; 
and the’Church and Church-yard were consecrated by Bishop 
Compton. By an Act of Parliament, 1 James H. Dr. Tenison, 
Vicar of St. Martin's, was constituted the first Kector ; and the 
Advowson, after the first avoidance, was vested in the Bishop of 
London and his Successors, and Thomas Lord Jermine and hi« 
Heirs, for ever ; the first Rector to be collated by the Bishop for 
the time being, the next by Lord Jermine and his Heirs; and 
after that, two turns to be in the Bishop and his Successor, and - 
one in the Lord Jermine and his Heirs in succession, for all 
time to come. Dr. Tenison, the first Rector, was promoted to 
the See of Lincoin in November 1691, and held the profits of 
this Church seven months by commendam ; which, though deemed 
by the Bishop of London to be a fulfilling of his turn, yet by 
the Court of King’s Bench the right of presentation was ad- 
judged to the King. Dr. Peter Birch, whom the King presented 
in 1692, was removed, and succeeded by Dr. William Wake, 

* Born 1798 ; died Nov. 18, 1799, at Bath, aged 70. : 

+ By Dr. Parker's death, in 1802, Lord Braybrooke's estate of Audbey- 
End was relieved of a rent-charge of 30001. per annum. Ep 
: 7 afterwards 
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afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who held this Rectory till 
1706, when he was succeeded by Dr. Trimnell, who held it in 
commendam for one year after he was Bishop of Winchester; and 
in 1709 was succeeded by the well-known and learned Dr. Sa-~ 
muel Clarke, who died in 1729. The next Rector was Dr. R. 
Tyrwhitt (son-in-law to Bishop Gibson), who resigned it in 
1733. Dr. Thomas Secker (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) 
succeeded him, and resigned in 1763. Dr. Charles Moss {after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells) succeeded next, and resigned 
it soon after for St. George's, Hanover-square. ° Dr. Samuel 
Nicolls next held the Rectory till his death, Nov. 18, 1763. 
This vacancy happened soon after the Rev. Mr. Kidgell had 
published an acrimonious pamphlet against Mr. Wilkes, which 
recommended him to the Earl of Sandwich, who ef course, on 
the vacancy happening, made a point of recommending Kidgell 
for the Living. His character was not particularly exemplary ; 
and Bp. Osbaldeston, whose Chaplain Dr. Parker then was, in 
order to parry off the strong recommendation of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, was induced (to avoid a greater evil) to appoint 
his own Chaplain. Dr. Parker held it till July 22, 1802; and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, since D.D. and Dean 
of Canterbury ; and that he may long continue to enjoy prefer- 
ments mast honourably acquired must be every good man’s wish, 
Portraits of most of the Rectors adorn St. James's Vestry. 

P. 368. Bishop Hallifax was the eldest son of Mr. Samuel 
Hallifax, Apothecary at Chesterfield, by Hannah youngest daughe , 
ter of Richard Jebb, Maltster ; by whom he was first cousin to 
Sir Richard and Dr. John Jebb. He continued at Jesus College 
ull after he had taken his Master's degree ; and then removed to 
‘Trinity Hall, where there are only two Fellowships in the Divinity 
line ; and there proceeded LL, D. 1764; was appointed Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in 1770; became D.D. (by Royal man- 
date) in 1775; and was elected F.S. A. in 1787. Bp. Halifax 
was a Prelate of extensive learning and knowledge, and of great 
ability ; af incomparable Civilian, and an extremely acute and 
persuasive’ public Speaker. In October 1775 he married one of 
the daughters of the Rev. Dr. Cooke, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Dean of Ely; by whom he had six daughters 
and two sons; the younger son was,. many years since, lost by 
an unfortunate accident of scalding; the rest survived their 
father. He acquired considerable eminence by his “Analysis of 
the Civil Law.” His Sermons at Bishop Warburton's Lectures 
are much esteemed. His Analysis of Bishop Butler's Apology (a 
book entirely abstrase and metaphysical) annexed to the Charge 
he published of that Bishop to his Clergy is written with great 
elegance of style, as well as with much profundity of thinking. 
He was also the Editor of Dr. Ogden's Sermons, and of Bishop 
Butler's Apology and Charge, 1738; and ‘to these he prefixed 
vindieatory and unanswered Prefaces. To great classical and 
theological acquirements he added a sound. judgment and reten- 
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tive memory ; a brilliancy of imagination, which enlivened and 
ilustrated the most discouraging obscurities ; a purity and per- 
spicuity of expression, which familiarized every idea; and a mode 
of delivery which attracted the attention of all who knew him, 
The Publick will long revere the memory of a learned and un- 
ssearied Supporter of its excellent Establishment in Church and 
State; and his Family will very long deplore the loss of a Friend, 
an Husband, and a Father. His brother Robert, F.A. S. 1776, 
and F.R.S. 1785, was many years an Apothecary jn St. James’s- 
street, and afterwards Phy=:cian to the Prince of Wales; and 
his sister, the widow of Mr. Hutchinson, and mother of Mrs. 
Gooch, re-married, June 22, 1759, Henry Rvoke, esq. brother 
of Major Hayman Rooke. 

+ P. $76. “Mr. Tyssen may very probably have acquired some 
property at Hackney by marrying Miss Bodicoate ; but J con- 
ceive be was one of the numerous broud of the late Francis-John 
Tyssen, and derived from him ail his important property there, 
manerial and rectorial.” J. Brown, 

P, 392, note, 1,5, r. ‘ hartye.” 

P. 393. “The Queen has the appointment to the Mastership 
of St, Catharine's — not confined to Ecclesiasticks. The best 
Ecclesiastic Preferment is the Rectory of St, Peter's in North- 
ampton (with St. George's demolished), and Kingsthorp and 
Upton Chapels, This was last given, after a strong contest, by 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital, in an interest opposite 
to the Master, to the Rev. Robert Baxter, now Rector.” E.J. 

- P..395, 1, 1, 1. 1720.” 

P. 400, 1.9. Of Dr. John Burton of York see Memoirs in 
Mr. Chalmers's Edition of the Biographical Dictionary, vol. Vu. 
p. 437, [have a considerable number of his MS Letters. 

P. 402. The following punning Compliment was addressed by 
Dr. Ducarel to Dr. Loveday, on his marriage with Miss Loder : 

“Certain Friends of Dr. Loveday, dwelling at Doctors Com- 
mons, gvorwn nomina, &c. join in wishing Dr. and Mrs. Loveday 
every possible joy and happiness which the matrimonial state can 
afford. As to the Lady whom the Doctor hath so maiy reasons 
to Love Day and Night, they all hope he will Load Her with 
every mark of his atfection ; and thereby continue a worthy and 
respectable Family, which hath ever been an honour to the 
County of Oxford. : 

« Dat. in Fest. S'ti Joh is de Beverley [Oct. 25], 4. D. 1777." 

P. 404. The three following Billets are very characteristic : 

«Pall Mall, Jan. 1, 1762. Mr. Hollis, with his best wishes 
on the New Year, begs leave to present a Medal to his Antiquary 
good Friend Dr. Ducarel, pursuant to antient and laudable 
custom; a RENEWED Medal of the ‘ Ugonotorum Strages ;-—O 
Amplacability and confidence of Papists ! —- received within these 
few days by express order from Rome.” 

« Pall Mall, Jan. 8, 1762. My. Hollis presents his best com- 
pliments to Dr, Ducarel —is glad the senewep Medal of the 

Ugonotorum 
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Uyonotorum Strages was acceptable to him, which was one of 
four Medals that he caused to be sent to him from Rome, on 
knowledge that the dies had been new engrav en,—1. The British 
Museum. — 2. Mr, Valltravers, to present in bis own name to 
the magnanimous Queen of Sweden. — 3. Dr. Ducarel, Anti- 
quary, Assertor of Liberty, Civil and Religious, — 4. Mr. Brand 
of Pall Mall, a true English Gentleman. — Another of these 
Medals was already in the possession of T. H.” 

«© Pall Mall, Oct. 21, 1765. Thomas Hollis is desirous of 
having the honour to present a dozen bottles of St. Laurence 
wine to the Rev. Mr. Norris.” 

P. 405, “ Prefixed to a very splendidly-illustrated eopy of Dr. 
Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities (ruled with red ink, arms 
emblazoned, portraits of Kings, Queens, &c.) is the Print of the 
Doctor by Sold’; and unsler it the following note in my Father's 
neatest hand-wéiting ; ‘ Dr. Ducarel was descended from a Fle- 
mish Family, who fled from that coantry on account of Religion, 
They were possessed of considerable property ; the Doctor, it is 
said, had 12,000/. for his share. He was educated at Eton, and 
from thence went to Oxford. After the usual time he took the 
degree of D.C.L.; and settled in Doctors Commons, where his 
chief employment was swearing the persons who from the nature 
of their business were obliged to make affidavits. [A few lines 
I here purposely omit.] The Doctor was a large black man, with 
only onc eye, and that of a focus not exceeding half an inch, so 
that whatever he wished to see distinctly he was obliged to put 
close to his nose. The Dutch War enabled him to lay by some 
money, which he left to bis wife, a careful sober woman, for 
merly his maid-servant, but whom out of gratitude he married, 
for carefully nursing him in a fit of sickness. — How my Father 
became possessed of such an aneedote J cannot possibly conjec- 
ture; and yet I have a faint recollection of having seen some- 
thing like it in a periodical publication not many years ago. As 
1 was copying the above aneciote, an object in a corner of the 
room caught my eye, which I will take the liberty to mention, 
as the Doetor’s name is attached to it. It is a piece of elaborate 
sculpture in ivory, and may probably have been designed as a 
font for private baptism; but it would require very minute labour 
to describe it, and muth more knowledge than I have the power 
to bestow upon it: but attached to it, and tied with a string of 
worsted lace intermingled with red and purple, is a small: piece 
of parchment, with three red seals, and some writing on it 
nearly obliterated. This picce of parchment is usuajly-denomi- 
‘nated the Pope's Consecration, or Benediction, when my Father's 
‘curiosities are shewn. I have however been able to discover 
‘that it contains nothing more than the following : ‘ Nicolaus 
‘Ulbafig Johannes Jehovah D. Ernestus Shefflai- DB. de examine 
*hujus poculi mereatur nostrum testimonium 1520.’ On a bit of 
paper folded with it are the words ‘Examined by James Parsona, 
M.D. Andrew Coltce Ducarel, LL.D, Andrew Gifford, D.D. 

: : August 
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August 17, 1755. As I am not profited in any degree by the 
exanrination of the above Gentlemen; perhaps, if the Doctor had 
consulted Sir Joseph Ayloffe or Mr. Morant, I might at this 
time have been possessed of some luminous or at least rational 
account of my piece of antiquity ; or it is possible that the three 
English Antiquaries did not think much of it, or were unwilling 
to exhibit more learning in 1755 than their German Predecessors 
had done in 1590, There is, nevertheless, something of vanity 
blended with ignorance in all this, inasmuch as the Examiners 
admit tacitly that they can give no account of the sculpture, 
though they seemed to have wished it should remain dignified 
by a memorial of their inspection.” G. Atay. 

P. 405, 1.14, r. Mr. Morris, Vicarof Floore near Northampton.” 

Ibid. 1.22, more probably “ Girardot.” J, Brown. 

P. 408, 1.20, “none,” add, “after that of B.A.” 

P. 409. A Portrait of the Rev. George Marsh is inserted in the 
Fourth Volume of the “ History of Dorsetshire.” 

P. 411, 1.15, r. 31 Hen, VOL” 

P, 420. The “ History of Dorsetshire,” after a series of unpa- 
ralleled difficulties, has at length been bappily completed ; the 
Third Volume of a very limited impression having been delivered 
to the Subscribers in 1812: the Fourth in 1814; and an ‘‘Ap- 
pendix of Additions and Corrections,” with a copious General 
Index, is nearly finished at the press—Four of the following Let- 
ters were addressed to Dr. Ducarel ; the fifth! to Dr. Stukeley: 

«Sir, Sept.7, 1761. 

“1 got so bad a cold coming down, that I was very ill near 
three weeks after; and, what was worse, found my people much 
in disorder, occasioned by a person whom I] employed to serve 
my Church, who acted much like a Methodist, and threatens to 
prosecute me for my mentioning such suspicions. This gives me 
much uneasiness, and calls off my attention to any thing else.— 
Besides, you will please to remember, I told you it would be ne- 
cessary to have the Proprietor of the Manuscript’s leave to pub- 
lish it, as 1 made the Extract for my own private use, without 
his knowledge. This ] have engaged Lord Milton to. procure ; 
and as soon as I hear from him, you shall hear from me again. 
In the mean time, you may assure my Friends, that I intend no- 
thing less than to publish it, if in my power ; but I must have 
time. TU have the care of a large Parish; these disturbances 
affect me. I must digest what I collected at Oxford and 
London; and I am arrived at a time of life when Iam not so 
active and in so good spirits as formerly. 1 have sent you the 
Endowments of the Vicarages in Dorset, but have none of any 
other County. { have also added a List of the Chancellors of 
Bristol; those of Sarum are to be found in the History of the 
Antiquities of that Cathedral, but I believe not perfect. When 
you see Dr. Birch and Mr. Hollis, I beg my compliments; let the 
jatter know, as soon as] can get a Transcriber, I shall not forget 

LET 2 Dctbaraested apatirer ante wae i me ae 
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ee Sir, e Sept. 21, 1761. 
“T received yours, and am obliged for the Plates and List of 
Chancellors, You should have heard from me before, but 1 
waited for an answer from Lord Milton, which I did not receive 
till this moraing, he having been out of town. He tells me he 
will write this post to Mr. Churéhill, the proprietor of the MS, 
a near relation of my Lord’s. Till I know the result of this 
application, nothing can be done. I am very certain I told you, 
more than once, especially at my parting with you at Duke's 
Court, that my MS. was taken for my private use, and thought 
I could not publish it without Mr. Churchill's leave. I believe it 
will not be difficult to obtain it. Iam also to thank you for 
your kind offer of advice; but [ believe the prosecution was only 
a threat. If the person was not a Methodist, he acted much 
like one. Be assured I have no other intention but to publish 
this MS. if it can possibly. be done. J. Horcuiys.” 
“Sin, July V7, 1762. 
T should and ought to have answered yours long ago, and 
am very much concerned at it, It was owing to a disorder in my 
eyes, and principally to my having mislaid your letter among 
my papers. Your design of publishing a General Repertory of 
Endowments of Vicarages is a very useful one. I should be glad 
to know where you discovered that of Chaldon Herring in this 
County; there is none in the Salisbury Registers, where only 
the Title of an Endowment is entered, but not the Endowment, 
I am not to inform you, that sometimes the Instrument of 
Appropriation contains the Endowment of the Vicarage. Win- 
frith is no Vicarage, but a dismembered Rectory; two thirds of 
which, and half the Glebe, were antiently appropriated to the 
Abbey of Glastonbury, and were purchased of the Crown by 
Baptist Viscount Campden, and annexed to the Vicarage of 
Campden in Gloucestershire ; one third of the Rectorial and all 
the Vicarial Tithes, and the other half of the Glebe, remained to 
the Rector of Winfrith. — Had you any Correspondent at Rome, 
Timagine you might get some materials at the Vatican. I re- 
member, about 40 or 50 years ago, a worthy Gentleman of my 
acquaintance was presented to the Vicarage of Bradpole, near 
Bridport, in this County. A Modus on Hemp, which is a chief 
product. in those parts, was pretended to by the Parishioners. 
No Endowment could be found. He happened to have a Friend 
at Rome on his travels, to whom he applied to make an enquiry 
at the Vatican: nothing was found but a Memorandum of an 
Endowment ledged in an old iron chest in a neglected corner 
of Salisbury Cathedral, where, on a search, it was found, and 
the Modus set aside. — As I cannot recollect whether you made 
any other enquiries in your last, be pleased to refresh my me- 
mory, and | will endeavour to give you all the satisfaction I can, 
or in any thing else. I beg you, Dr. Birch, Mr. Norris, and Mr. 
Hollis, will be pleased to accept of my compliments, J. H.” 
“Sm, 
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Sir, Wareham, May 22, 1763. 

“ Lreceived trom Mr, Kingston a copy of your ‘ Repertorium,’ 
and another for Sir Peter Thompson, which I delivered him. I 
return you my thanks for mine ; it is a very useful performance, 
and Jowish it was carried on through every Diocese. I am now 
entering on the transeribing of my Work. I am afraid my 
Friends think me indolent and dilatory; but I hope every candid 
and humane person will reflect properly on the situation I have 
been in. The late great calamity I have suffered could not but 
occasion some melancholy hours, aflect my spirits, and call off 
mny attention. 1 am now re-building my house; and, when it is 
finished, I am to enter into almost bare walls, destitute of many 
conveniences, and some necessaries; and must be content without 
books, and furniture scarce sufficient for two rooms. But such 
is the will of God; and J acquiesce in it with some degree of 
tranquillity. — I am encouraged by some Friends to hope that 
Mr. Churchill may be prevailed upon to consent to the publica. 
tion of Aubrey’s MS. ; an attempt will be made. Dr. Stukeley 
shewed me all, or part of it, ina Folio, or part of one. T should 
be obliged to you, could you engage any Friend, who is well with 
that Gentleinan, to examine whether it contains all or only part 
of the contents of my MS. J saw the Camps only, and had no 
time to peruse the whole. I desired him to give me an account 
of this, but I had no answer. J. Hcrcuins.” 

“ Rev. Sir, Wareham in Dorset, Jan.13, 

“T could not till very lately find my paper that contained the 
account of the ‘Tumulus you desired me to send you, otherwise 
you had heard from me before. ‘This Barrow stands near Higher 
Stirthill Farm, in the Chapelry of Shipton, and in the Parish of 
Burton Bradstock, on a rising ground, near the great Road-from 
London to Exeter. On it is a prospect of Bridport, three miles 
distant, and a large vale adjacent. It is called Shipton Hill, and 
looks like a boat with the kcel turned upwards. It is 749 feet 
Jong, 161 broad at the middle part on top, and 147 by the 
slope, There is another like it on Shipton Farm, with a small 
Barrow on top of it; it is called Hammercomb, and is a little 
South-west of the former, The largeness of these scarce ul- 
lows one to think them artificial —The names of dlauna and 
Stour are so very different as not to allow them to be the same 
River. There is more, though a faint resemblance between Alauna 
and Avon; and both Rivers running into the Sca near each 
other at Christchurch, this may occasion a mistake as to their 
names. You seem, in your Account of R. Cirencester, p. 40, to 
make the River dilen the Alauna: but, though these names are 
a little similar, that River rises near Cranborn, ten miles from 
Blandford, and falls into the Stour at Winborn Minster. 

«T should be glad to know whether Mr. Bertram has published 
any more of R. Cirencester's Works, or intends it, and if he lives 
in England or Denmark.— When I waited on you last, you shewed 
mea copy of Aubrey’s ‘Monumenta Britannica.’ I remember to 


Se 
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have cast my eye only on Temples and Camps; and should be 
obliged to know whether your MS. contains all the four volumes 
of the original; if only some particular parts, what they are, 
besides what 1 just mentioned. On a review of R. Cirencester's 
Map in Mr. Bertram, | am now convinced, by the position of Venta, 
or Winborn Minster, that 4launa must be the Stour. Stour, or 
Sdour, perhaps, is the British, 4launa the Roman name; and so 
your etymology of Blandford is highly probable. J. Hu.” 

P. 421, for “1X.” vy.“ XIH"— Mr. T. Davies published a new 
Edition of Bolingbroke's Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, &c. 
with a Dedication to Mr. Burke, dated Nov. 17, 1774, and a 
Preface by the Publisher, 1775. He also published Manilius with 
Bentley's Notes —In his Dramatic Miscellanies” he observes, that 
“he had part of his education at an University; and was through 
life a companion of his superiors. — About the year 1742," he 
adds, “IT was smit with the desire of turning Author, and pub- 
ishing a silly pamphlet [Qu. was this “The Blackest Beast, a 
Poet, 17427]; and, though a Bookseller myself, chose to have 
it come out at the farnous Jacob Robinson's shop in Ludgate- 
street, Griffith was brought up under this man, who. was first 
a dealer in spectacles, afterwards a considerable Publisher; and 
then a learned Critick, for he printed a periodical Criticism on 
“the Works of the Learned ;’ from which work, I suspect, R.G, 
borrowed his hint_of «A Review. Robinson was intelligent, 
and J conversed with him; but, being nearer of age to Griffith, 
1 preferred his company and conversation to that of the old 
man. Many ycars-after this, we were partners, with several 
others, men of superior abilities, in an Evening Paper; and for 
16 or 17 years successively we dined together at least eight or 
ten times in a year.”— In a Postscript, after complimenting the 
Writers in several of the Reviews and Magazines, for their 
“eandid and generous panegyricks,” he subjoins a strong 
Philippick against his old friend Dr. Griffith ; and, in an Ap- 
pendix, anathematizes George Steevens for having withheld the 
Notes on Shakspeare with which Mr. Davies had furnished him, 
on the pretence ‘‘that the distribution of the Notes in the 
Edition of 1773 was lodged with Dr. Farmer; whose answer to 
a letter on that subject is here subjoined : 

“Sir, March 2, 1785. 

“ An accidental avocation has deprived me of the opportunity 
of giving you an answer by an earlier post. Give me leave to 
assure you, that though I have read your printed Notes on 
Shakspeare with pleasure, if not always with conviction, and 
shall be glad to read more; yet I never saw, or asked to see, or 
was offered to be shewn, any manuscript Note of yours in my life. 
1 hope this fully answers your question ; and that you will believe 
me, Sir, your most obedient servant, R. Farmer.” 

P. 434, note, }. 20, for “about 1774,” r. “in 1779.” 

P. 435. The following particulars of the first publication of 
Dr. Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” in addition to those given 

by 
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by Cumberland and Boswell, were communicated by the late Rev. 
E. Jones, on the unquestionable authority of Bp. Perey: ‘ The 
Bookseller to whom the copy-right of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
was sold was Mr. Newbery in St. Paul's Church-yard, whose 
name will be seen in the title-pages of all the early editions of 
© The Vicar of Waketield.. But Goldsmith's merit as a Writer 
was not till this time (1763) unknown to the Booksellers ; for 
he had, in 1759, published ‘An Enquiry into the present State 
of Polite Learning in Europe, printed for Dodsley,” 12mo, 
though without his name; and was also concerned’ in many 
periodical publications, jy which he was well known to the 
‘Trade ; and frequently boasted that he could earn from three to 
four guineas a-day. But the above publication led to a con- 
nexion with Newbery, which subsisted between them many 
years, to their mutual advantage.” 

P, 439. I shall give one kind Billet from Mr. Doi 

“Sept. 23, 1795. Mr, Dodsley presents his host compliments 
to Mr. Nichols, and has received Two Volumes of his History of 
Leicestershire, together with his very polite Note; which he is 
unable to answer in terms so. elegant and flattering, He can 
only return his thanks, with a request, that, though a ‘Bookseller, 
he may pay for them as a Gentleman.” 

P. 440. Epitaph in memory of Mr. Thomas Payne, who died, 
at the age of $2, Heb. 2 (not the 9th), 1799: 

“ Around this Tomb, ye Friends of Learning, bend ! 
It holds your faithful, though your humble Friend : 
Here lies the Literary Merchant, Payne, 

The countless Volumes that he sold contain 

No name by liberal Commerce more carest. 

For virtues that become her Votary’s breast ; 

Of cheerful probity, and kindly plain, 

He felt no wish for disingenuous gain ; 

In manners frank, in manly spirit high, 

Alert good-nature sparkled in his eye ; 

Not learn’d, he yet had Learning's power to please, 
Her social sweetness, her domestic ease : 

A Son, whom his example guides and cheers, 
Thus guards the hallow'd dust his heart reveres ; 
Love bade him thus a due Memorial raise, 

And friendly Justice penn‘d this genuine praise,” 

P. 44). The Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherede died April 6, 
1709, in his 69th year; and his remains were deposited near 
those of his Mother in the Eastern Cloister of Westminster Ab- 
bey. as directed by his Will. He possessed about 8001. a year in 
landed property, and 2300/. a year Long Annuities, of which he 
made the best possible use. The only likeness existing of Mr. 
Cracherode is a Drawing by Edridge, taken after his health 
became impaired, and is therefore a faint resemblance of him, 
There are two good Miniatures of his Mother and Sister in the 
possession of their relation Dr. William Morice.—Mr. Cracherode 


left 
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left « Will drawn up by himself; which, though not ceuched ia 
legal terms, is very minute and particular, By this Will. (whieh 
was proved April 17, 1799) he bequeathed his noble Collection 
of Books, Medals, Drawings, &c. to the British Museum, of 
which he was a Trustee; 1000/. to his College; 500/. to his 
School ; 100/. to the Westminster Infirmary ; a few small iega- 
¢ies to particular Friends; and the remainder of his fortune to 
his Sister Mrs. Anne Cracherode (the sole Executrix), who died 
July 17, 1862, in her 85th year.—Memoirs of this amiable Scholar 
may be secn in Chalmers's “ Biographical Dictionary,” vol. X. 
p. 444; to which these particulars are supplementary, 2 

P. 441, | ult. Mr. Cadell often spoke of B as a very successful 
letter to him ; and instanced Blackstone, Blair, Buchan, Burn, 

P. 444, for ¢ Xr. XIV” 

P. 450, 1. 1S, vr. “Jan. 15, 1716-17.” 

Ibid. 1. 21, r. “ House of Peers in Ireland.” 

P. 451, 1.11, 1. “Hopson.” 

P. 452. Mrs, Clarges had also a son, Sir Thomas Clarges; and 
Betham says she married, secondly, Sir Roger Gilbert, bart. 

P. 453. Of Dr, Hartis an account is given in a future page. 

P. 457, note, 1.13, r. “discovered.” 

P. 460, note, 1.6, for “tune,” r. ‘quae ;” 1,19, x. dilectissime.”* 

Ibid. 1. $4, r. Karl Clinton.” 7 

P. 464, note, 1.5, r. “in 1769 ;” 1.7, “ the Rev. Josiah Sandby.” 

Tbid.18. Dr. George Sandby died at Denton, Norfolk, aged 
90, March 24, 1807. He was Rector of that Parish 1750, and 
of Skeyton in the same County, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Norwich 1768. He was formerly of Merton College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 1743. He was afterwards 
Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he took his 
Doctor's degree in 1760, and served the office of Vice-chancellor 
of that University the same year. With Dr. Sandby died the oral 
tradition, if it may be so called, of the Expulsion from Merton 
College, Oxford, of six Fellows, by James IL. in 1684. He was 
ordained by Dr. Hough, Bishop of Worcester, one of the said six 
Fellows,. who died at the age of 92. 

P, 465. “(I have now before me a Political Caricature Print, 
called The Motion [* printed for TF. Cooper, at the Globe in Pa- 
ternoster-row, 1741. Published according to Act of Parliament. 
Price ‘Three Pence'] with a humourous Song under it, in which 
Lyttelton is thus noticed : 

«Who's dat who ride astride de Poney, 
So long, so lank, so lean, and bony? 
O he be de great Orator Little-toney.” J.D. 

P. 471. William, son of Nathaniel Weston (who had been the 
Schoolmaster of Bishop Warburton, and was afterwards Vicar 
of Campden in Gloucestershire), was of St. Jonn’s College, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1731; M.A. 1735; B.D. 1742. He published, 
1. ‘A Sermon, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
1739.” 2. “An Enquiry into the Rejection, &c. 1746." 3. Ob 

servations 
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servations on some Remarks on the Enquiries into the Rejection 
of Christian Miracles, &. 1747.” 4. “* Dissertations on some of 
the ‘most remarkable Wonders of the primitive Times, 1748.” 
5, ‘ New Dialogues of the Dead, 1762.” 

“'P: 472. “ There seems to be a mistake in the critical conjec- 
tares in this page. The ‘Academick,’ 1750, is an ironical, mot- 
ley composition, unequally written, the joint performance of 
many, with whom Mr. Hurd could have no communication ; 
he bad been a writer in the same controversy, but with a dif- 
ferent view of the points in debate. See ‘Opinion of an eminent 
Lawyer,’ The Academick was smartly animadverted upon in an 
excellent Pamphlet, printed by Payne and Bouquet, 1751, inti- 
tuled ‘Considerations on the late Regulations at Cambridge,’ 
avowedly by Dr. John Green, King’s Divinity Professor, Master 
of Bene’t College, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, ‘There is in it, 
if a pun may be excused, a pleasant quotation from Terence, 

« Non sat commode divisa sunt temporibus tibi, Dave, heec." 

va Andria, Act IL. Se. 1. 
alluding to the principal of the supposed Authors of the Acade- 
mick, Mr. Davie,. of Sidney Sussex College, where he resided 
many years, a Master Commoner, not upon the Foundation or 
in orders; rather an eccentric character, not eminent in litera- 
ture, but in political squabbles a busy Party-man. He died rich 
and intestate; it was some time before Relations could be tound 
to administer to his property. To him, perhaps, from the date, 
may be applied the following description in the Catalogue of 
Cambridge Graduates : ‘Davie, Avex. Sid. A.M, Comitiis Re- 
giis 1727." At the time of the Academic controversy he had the 
appearance of a person between 50 and 60 years of age; born 
between 1690 and 1700.—-The Latin quotation in this paper is 
not introduced for the wit of the pun, but to shew that the Au- 
thor of the ‘Considerations’ supposed Mr. Davie to be the Author 
or one of the Authors of the Academick." An Orp Cantar, 

P. 474, note 1, r. “ Neither — is.” 

P. 476, 1. 4, “ the Author’— add, ‘if I know who, &c.” 
(See Letters to Lowth.)—P. 484, 1. 8, for “Scenes,” r. “Shades.” 

P. 486, 1. 29, for “ ndsse,” r. ‘« posse.” 

P. 487, 1. 17, for “ quasi,” r. ‘ quali.” 

P. 489, note, 1.19, for 1775," r. 1776." 

P. 490. The Hon. and Right Reverend Dy. Brownlow. North 
is a younger sun of the first Earl of Guildford, and younger 
brother of the Prime Minister Lord North, in whose adminis-, 
tration he obtained a mitre, 1771, at.the age of 30. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford; elected Fellow of All Souls ; 
became M. A. in 1766; and LL.D. 1770. From a Canonry of 
Christ Church he was promoted to the Deanry of Canterbury in 
1770; and from thence, the following year, advanced to the 
See of Lichfield and Coventry, on the translation of Dr. John 
Egerton to Durham. In 1774 he was promoted to the Bishop- 


rick of Worcester, on the death of Dr. James Johnson ; and in 
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nesse was first appointed Lieutenant-gavernor of Landguard 
Fort, he found Mr. Gainsborough in this humble habitation. 
Both Mr. Thicknesse and his neighbours were at that time 
strangers to his genius; which they first discovered hy a similar 
accident to that which had marked Gainsborough’s first outset 
in life; for the young Painter, seeing a country fellow, with a 
slouched hat, looking wishfully over his garden-wall at some 
wind-fall pears, he caught up a bit of board, and painted him 
so inimitably well, that the board was shaped out, and the figure 
set upon a wall in a gentleman's garden at Ipswich, where it at- 
tracted the notice of Mr.Thicknesse, and induced many to speak 
to that melancholy-looking figure *,— Mr. Gainsborough about 
1758 removed from Ipswich to Bath, where he began painting 
portraits at the low price of five guineas for a three-quarter 
canvas ; and was soon so successful as to be encouraged to raise 
his price to eight guineas. (His last prices in London were forty 
guineas for a half, and one hundred for a full length.) In 1761, 
for the first time, he sent seme of his works to the Exhibition 
in London, In 1774 he quitted Bath; and settled in London, 
in a part of the Duke of Schomberg’s house in Pall Mall. In 
this situation, possessed of ample fame, and in the acquisition 
of a plentiful fortune, he was disturbed by a complaint in his 
neck, which was not much noticed upon the first attack, nor 
was it apprehended to be more than a swelling in the glands of 
the throat, which it was expected would subside in a short time; 
but it was soon discovered to be a cancer, which baffled the skill 
of the first medical professors. Vinding the’danger of his situa- 
tion, he settled his affairs, and composed himself to meet the 
fatal moment, and expired Aug. 2, 1758. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his own request, in Kew ‘Church-vard. See several 
farther particulars of Mr,Gainsborough’s character in Chalmers’s 
“Biographical Dictionary,” vol. XV. p. 207. 

P, 604, 1.3, ¥. “dicit 5" 1,7, “ vir.” 

P. 615. ‘Edward Burnaby” was afterwards “Edward Burnaby 
Greene ;"” of whom see vol. VUE. p. 89. — By the death of Miss 
Greene, daughter of Thomas Greene, esq. of Westminster, Dec.30, 
1740, an estate of 40001. a year devolved on his then only surviving 
daughter, wife of Edward Burnaby, esq. one of the Clerks of the 
Treasury; and in 1741 an Act of Parliament was passed, to en- 
able Edward Burnaby, an infant, and his Heirs-male, to take the 
Surname of Greene, pursuant to the Will of Thomas Greene, esq. 
See a pretty Pastoral, by Mr. Edward Burnaby Greene, in Gent. 
Mag. vol. LVIT. p. 528. 

Thid. 1. 8. The Hon. John Scott was great grandson to. the 
famous Duke of Monmouth beheaded by James IJ. and son of 
Henry first Earl of Deloraine. He was born Oct. 3, 1738; ad- 





* During his residence at Ipswich he painted for Governor Thicknesse 
a South-east View of Landguard Fort, which was engraved by TF. Major 
im 1754; and a Picturesque View of Mr. Thickne-se's Cottage at Felixstow, 
near Landguard Fort, etched probably by Mr, Gainsborough. 
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mitted Fellow-commoney at Bene’t College, Cambridge, 1755 ; 
married, 1757, Miss Isal Young. 

Ibid. Au Engiish Translation of Apollonius Rhodius was made 
by the Rev. John Cowper, of which Dr. Askew was well assured; 
and to the intended Edition of that Work the Elegy, by Mr. 
Gough, in Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p. 198, refers, though the Au- 
thor of it had his doubts about the Translator, 

P. 615, note, 1. 17, ro“ prize of 151." 

P. 618. In the Chancel of Bene't College Chapel: 

«* JOANNES Barnanroistron, S.T: P, per 14 feré annos hujus 
Collegii Magister. Obiit 17 Wie Junii 1778, ARtatis sue 60.” 

“ GuLInLMus Couman, S. T. P. per sexdecim annos hujus 
Collegii Magister. Obiit 26 die Dec. 1794, FEtatis sue 66," 

P. 620. Mr. Samuel Clark retired froin the profession of a 
Printer about the year 1768 3 and died in January 1789. He was 
& most amiable man ; in temper he was cheerful and serene 3 in 
manners, mild and unassuming ; his benevolence boundless, 

P. 623, Mr. Misenor was many years a Supercargo in the East 
India Company’s Service, and very highly esteemed, 

P, 625. Onan altar-tomb at St. Kotolph’s, Cambridge : 

“This Tomb was erected by Martha Hayles, 
in memory of James Escex, sen. Bridget his wife, 

P James Essex and Elizabeth his wife, 

and two Children of James and Elizabeth Essex, who died infants, 
and their daughter Milicent Hammond, 
who are all buried in a vault bencath, 

Elizabeth Essex, the last survivor, died Sept. 13, 1790, aged 69," 

. P.631. In Vol. I. p. 25, an account of Dr. King is promised 
under the year 1775, which will be found in a future page, 

P. 637, 1.5 trom bottom, for 613," 4. « 627." 

, P. 643. Mancini Duke de Nivernois, born Dec. 16, 1716, 
was formerly Ambassador to the Court of Great Britain. He 
arrived in London in September 1763, as Ambassador from 
France, to treat of Peace; and, when he appeared on the Royal 
Exchange, was attended by an amazing crowd, which he took 
asa compliment. The first night of his arrival in England he 
slept at Canterbury, where his bill for 12 persons amounted to 
near 45/. and the wine to Lls.a bottle ; for which extortion the 
innkeeper was deservedly reprobated by all his customers, His 
Excellency, having executed his commission, returned to Paris 
in May following, with his Majesty's picture set with diamonds, 
The Duke was fond of Literature 3 and, besides collecting man 
valuable books in this country, translated into French Lord Oe 
ford’s « Essay on Gardening ;* anid wrote a Panegyrick on Capt, 
Cook. These and his other-miseeHaneous works (Oeuvres Melées 
du Citoyen Mancini Nivernois) were printed at Paris in 1797, in 
four vols, 8vo. He died at Paris, Feb. 26, 1798 ; having retained 
his pleasant and amiable temper to. his last hour; and made 
verses for his Physician on the very day he died, 


The 
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The Rev. Stephen Barrett (vol. 111. p. 346) was born at Bent, 
in the parish of Kildwick, in Craven, to. York; and received his 
education at the Grammar School of Skipton, where he greatly 
signalized himself by his poetical compositions, and as a Classical 
Scholar; thence he was removed to a Scholarship of University 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 1744, and 
received holy orders, Soon after he quitted the University he was 
nominated, by the late Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, bart. to the 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School of Ashford in Kent, 
over which he presided during a long and flourishing period. 
He was also Rector of the Parishes of Porton and Ickleford, 
Herts. In 17735 he was appointed, by the late Ear! of Thanet, 
to the Rectory of Hothfield in Kent, where he rebuilt the Par-~ 
sonage-house, to which he retired, and resigned the Schoot of 
Ashford, to the endowment of which he was a liberal benefactor. 
He married Mary the only daughter of Edward Jacob, esq. of 
Canterbury, by Mary daughter of Chalker, esq. of Romney, 
and by her he had an only daughter and heiress, Mary, the wife 
of Edward-Jeremiah Curteis, esq. His maternal Grandmother 
was a sister of Dr. Sharpe, Archbishop of York. Early in life he 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson, and of Mr. Cave, the 
original Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, to which he was 
a frequent contributor in a great variety of departments. Mr. 
Barrett was the Author of ‘Ovid's Epistles translated into 
English Verse; with Critical Essays and Notes ; being Part of a 
Poetical and Oratorical Lecture read to the Grammar School of 
Ashford in the County of Kent, and calculated to initiate Youth 
in the first Rudiments of Taste, 1759,” Svo, Of this Work the 
Author himself says, that “it comes from hands too full of 
business to write correctly.” He had “ before sufficiently dis- 
tinguished himself 2s a complete Master of the Latin Tongue by 
an elegant Translation of Mr. Pope's Pastorals into Latin Verse; 
and by a very judicious Scheme for the Improvement of Lilly's 
Grammar, by reforming the order of the Tenses agreeably to 
that of Varro. He appears, however, in common with many 
uther Professors of the learned languages, not to be equally 
Master of his own.” Monthly Review, vol. XX. p. 278. He was 
also the Author of ‘‘ War,” an Epic Satire; and of several 
smaller publications. Bent, his family-house, and the land ad- 
jacent, had been the property of the Family of Barrett for more 
than 400 years. The paternal Grandfather of Mr. Barrett was a 
very active and zealous partizan of the cause of Charles the 
First ; after whose death he was compelled to take refuge in 
Treland, a price having been set on his head by the Usurper 
Cromwell. After the Restoration he returned to England, but 
was not able to recover back more than a comparatively small 
portion of the property which had been wrested from him 
during the troubled. Mr. Barrett died, in his S8d year, Nov. 26, 
1801, at Church-house, Northiam, Sussex, the residence of his 
son-in-law, Edward-Jeremiah Curteis, esq.; and was buried at. 
Hothfield Dec. 3. 

VOLUME 
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VOLUME VII. 


Page iv. 1.16. read, “ Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath." 

P. xii. line 6,from hottom, for 351, read 135. 

P. 2. '«T have often heard, but ‘am not able to prove the fact, 
that Robert Nugent's outset in life was in the character of a 
tutor in some respectable family, perhaps that of his first wife, 
the Earl of Fingall's.". I Brown. 

P. 4, note, 1. 6. for “fleres,” read “ fleris,” 

P. 5. note, 1. 20. read “ inscriptions.” 7 

P. 8. ‘ Mr. Aubert was one of the sons of, and partners with; 
Claude Aubert, a respectable old-fashioned merchant in Austin 
’ Friers: I remember him and bis wife, who were, I believe, 
French Refugees, or, perhaps. Genevese : they had two, if not 
more, sons, and three daughters, all, 1 believe, now numbered 
with the dead, except one of the sons : I do not think any of the 
family ever married, unless it were one of thesons. The daugh.-, 
ters,-as well as Licut.-Col, Alexander, of the Islington Volunteers, 
were, in appearance, very stout ahd hearty: but, from what I 
remember of the father at the distance of 50 years or more, he 
somewhat resembled the loose-limbed bony figures that we pos- 
sess. of Alexander Pope. Mr. Alexander Aubert bought the 
house that was built by John Dawes, the stock-broker, upon the 
site of what I remember by the name of Jack Straw's Castle 
(since purchased by Mr. Bentley), but I apprehend Mr, Aubert 
wai at his death a good deal olderthan youmake him,” J, Brown. 

A grave-stone in Islington church records the deaths of 

Dorothy Aubert, Nov. 30, 1804, in her Soth year, 
Alexander Aubert, Esq. Oct. 19, 1805, aged 75, 
Henrietta Aubert, Dec. 27, 1805, aged 68, 

P. 10. note, 1. 2, Mr. Strange was M. A. in 1755, 

Ib. 1. 43. Ridge isin Herts, not Middlesex. 

P.13. The Hon. Dr. JamesYorke was presented to the Vicarage of 
St. Giles’ (not St. Mary's) in Reading, in 1756; which he held till 
August 1768, when he exchanged it (with William Talbot, M.A.) 
for that of Allhallows, Thames Street —Bp. Yorke published, 
“ & Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 
26, 1785, before the Yearly Meeting of the Charity Schools,” 

Ibid. 1. ult. r. “ four sons.” 

P.16. An unknown Eriend in the Monthly Review (to whom 
for nearly 40 years 1 have been under similar obligations, and 
who should certainly have “ a shake by the hand” if | knew his 
name), informs me that in the note on Dr, Henley, I have omitted 
“An Essay towards a new Edition of ‘Tibullus in 1792 ;"—that 
“ Tom Martin's house at Palgrave, p. 54, was afterwards occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs, Barbauld ;"—that I am « wrong, in 
calling the late Edward King, Esq. p.57, a learned and phi> 
losophical Antiquary: To the appellation learned’ he may be en- 
titled, as he was a good Greek Scholar, and deeply read in clas; 

Vox. IX. Xx sic 
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sic books ; but the appellation philossphic he could scarcely de- 
serve.”——My Friend farther adds, that “ the Earl of Bristol, p. 
63, imported many good works of art, and adorned this country, 
at Ickworth, with a beautiful monument of Architecture ;"— 
that, under the article of Sir William Jones, p. 78, “ I] might 
have observed, that his ennobled Biographer has mistaken the 
character of his religious opinions, misinterpreting a passage in 
the remarks on the Island of Hinzuan, and overlooking the evi- 
dence implied in the correspondence with Michaelis and else- 
where ;” that ‘‘ Maty’s Review was continued till August 1786 ;"—- 
that “ to Clergymen and Country Gentlemen, among whom remi- 
nis¢ences of the University are especially valued, this Work will 
be highly gratifying ;"~and that “ it is accommodated to a pub- 
lick, numerous in England ; who read, not so much to acquire 
knowledge, as to have something to say; and who find, in petty 
anecdotes of their College-aequaintances and early associates, a 
welcome resource for table-talk.”—But I may venture to ask, 
should these be rudely styled “‘ the rabble of mediocrity ?” 

P.16. “ Vathek, of which the French original was first printed 
at Paris in 1787, here passes through the press in 1786; so that the 
translation must have been made from the manuscript original, 
The notes are admirable.” Monthly Review, N. 8. LXXV. 189. 

“As a note on Henley’s Observations upon that Crux ‘Cri- 
ticorum, the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, you might mention 
Mr. Granville Penn's able and elegant composition, printed in 
1810, This, which must put an end, I think, to all further 
doubt upon the subject, might have been compressed without 
disadvantage ; but, for its ingenuity and its conclusiveness, it 
almost deserves to stand on the same shelf with Bentley's Dis- 
sertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, the Hora Pauline of Pa- 
ley, and Porson’s Letter to Travis on 1 John, v.7, Can Philo- 
logy receive a higher compliment?” F. Wrancuam., 

A conjecture by Mr. Stephen Weston, in Gent. Mag. vol. 
LVI. p. 55, produced the following Letter: “ The supposition 
of Mr. Weston, ‘that The History of the Caliph Vathek was com- 
posed as a text, for the purpose of giving to the publick the in- 
formation contained in the notes,’'—augurs but ill, at setting out, 
of his conjectural skill; it being certain that the said History is, 
as the Preface declares, a ‘Il'ranslation of an unpublished Manu- 
script, which Mr, Weston himself will be welcome té examine. 
But, though his supposition be erroneous, there are three posi- 
tions included in it, which, as coming from so respectable a Scho- 
lar, are highly flattering to the Translator. ‘The first is, that 
Mr. Weston, judging from the notes, thinks the Writer of 
them equal to the composition of the text. The second, that, 
since the Translation hath passed with Mr. Weston foran Original, 
it must have some pretension to favour. And the third, that 
the notes are more apposite to the text than might have been 
looked for, but on the presumption that the text was built upon 
them. Of these notes, however, Mr. Weston may be assured, 


and 
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and a friend of his can sure him, that many, particularly the 
one which is honoured by his notice, had no existence till a great 
part of the text was printed ; and f will add, if it had been other- 
Wise, an inaccurate expression (which I cannot now regret, as 
having occasioned so ingenious a critique) would scarcely, I 
think, have escaped me—Under the persuasion, notwithstand- 
ing, that Mr. Weston hath not comprehended the full scope of 
the note itself, nor the exterit of its reference to the FEneid, U 
will beg his permission to postpone my defence of it, till he shall 
have seen some observations on the Pollio, which will shortly 
“appear in Mr. Gregory's Translation of Bishop Lowth's Lectures, 
I cannot, however, forbear at present to subjoin, that my con~ 
viction of having offered the true interpretation is strengthened 
by the information I have within these few days received, that it 
has obtained the sanction of a competent judge. As Hercules 
may be known by his foot, I think inyself at ‘no loss for Mr. 
Weston’s name; if, however, he will leave his address with the 
Printer, I will gladly acknowledge the favour, S. Hencey.” 

P. 17, note, 1. 23. read “ are i hee 

P. 18, note. Sir George Shuckburgh left only a daughter, 
since married to the half brother of the Earl of Liverpool, and 
dead not Jong since, very young. . 

P. 21, note, 1. 7. read, “ St. Salvator."—1. 19, r,¢« Springkell.” 

Ibid. 1. 13. Wauchope of Niddry.” : 

P 24, note, 1. 17. read “ constituents,” 

P. 31. « John Mudge, a celebrated watchmaker, &¢."]—Joha 
Mudge was a very celebrated surgeon and physician, author of 
the Essay on the Method of gtinding, polishing, &e. the great 
Speculum. He was a son of the Rev. Zachariah Mudge, Vicar 
of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, so honourably mentioned by John- 
son, with whom both father and son maintained a close inti- 
macy, vide Boswell’s Life. John Mudge, the Sutgeon, was con- 
sulted by Johnson for the cure of adreadful complaint under which 
he laboured. In the latter part of his life he obtained a diploma 
drom Scotland, and became a practising Physician. He was much 
heloved by all who knew him for his chearfulness and urbanity, 
and respected fur his intellectual genius. The watchmaker was 
his brother, his name Thomas. 1 knew them both intimately, 
Mudge was the author of an ingenious Essay on the Vis Vite, 
anda radiéal cure fora Catarrhous Cough, now very scarce. John 
Mudge was the father of Col. Willians Mudge, distinguished by 
his Maps of England, planned by order of the Ordnance.” D Y. 

Mr. Northcote, in his « Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynokls,” says, 

‘© In the atttunin of the year 1762, Mr. Reynolds liaving ine 
paired his health by incessant application to his profession, again 
paid a visit to his native country, accompanied by his friend Dr, 
Johnson, with whom he was entertained at the seats. of several 
noblemen and gentlemen in the West of England. Durin, 
their stay at Plymouth, they were the guests of Dr. John Mudge, 
who was then a Surgeon, and afterwards an eminent Physician 

vedo 
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of that town, aman whose virtues ay various powers of mind, 
AP described, would occupy a much larger space than I shall pre- 
‘ute to give them in this short Memoir, 

« Mr. Reynolds's friendship for the whole family, and the in- 
terest he took in whatever related to them, were of the liveliest 
kind. This acquaintance with the Mudges, both father and son, 
ought to be a amongst the earliest of his literary con- 
‘nexions. Yet, though I refrain to give way to my own grateful 
and friendly feelings towards this family, } hope I shall be excused 
in recording thg testimonies of two such good judges of human 
nature, as Burke and Johnson, upon this very subject. {na letter 
which the former wrote to Mr. Malone, in the year 1797, and 
which I here quote from its intimate connexion with the subject 
of my biography, he speaks of how much Sir Joshua ‘owed to 
the writings and conversation of Johnson; adding, that 
‘nothing shews more the greatness of Sir Joshua's parts, than 
‘his taking advantage of both, and making some application of 
them to his profession, when Johnson neither understood, nor 
desired to understand, any thing of painting, and had no dis- 
tinct idea of its nomenclature, even in those parts which had got 
most into use in common life. But, though Johnson had done 
much to enlarge and strengthen his habit of thinking, Sir 
Joshua did not owe his first rudiments of speculation to hin: He 
has always told me, that he owed his first disposition to genc- 
ralize, and to view things in the abstract, to old Mr, Mudge, 
Prebendary of Exeter, und father to the celebrated mechanic of 
that name. I have myself, adds Mr. Burke, ‘seen Mr. Mudge 
the clergyman at Sir Joshua's house. He was a learned and ve- 
nerable old man; and, as [ thought, very much conversant in 
the Platonic philosophy, and very fond of that method of philo- 
‘sophising. He had been originally a Dissenting minister, a de- 
scription which at that tine bred very considerable men, both 
among those, who adhered to it, and those who left it. He had 
entirely cured himself of the unpleasant narrowness which in the 
early part of his life had distinguished those gentlemen, and was 
perfeetly free from the ten times more dangerous enlargement 
which has been, since then, their general characteristic. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds bad always a great love for the whole of that 
family, and took a great interest in whatever related to them.’ — 
In addition to this, Ishallinsert, from the periodicat Obituary 
of the day, a high eulogy bestowed upon the same individual by 
Johnson himself, on his demise, in the year 1769. He speaks of 
him as ‘The Rev. Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Vicar of St. Andrew's in Plymouth ; 2 man equally eminent 
for his virtues and abilitics, and at once beloved as a companion, 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had that general curiosity to 
which no kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous, and 
that general benevolence by which no order of men is despised or 
hated. His principles, both of thought and action, were great and 

vehensive. By a sulicitaus examination of objections,. and 
judicious 
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judicious comparison of fpposite arguments, he attained what 
inquiry never gives but, to industry and perspicuity, a firm and 
unshaken settlement of conviction. But his firmness was without 
asperity; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was somé- 
times found, he did not wonder that many missed it. The ge- 
neral course of his life was determined by his profession ; he 
atudied the sacred volumes in the original languages; with what 
diligence and success, his Notes upon the Psalms give sufficient 
evidence, He once endeavoured to add the knowledge of Ara- 
bic to that of Hebrew; but, finding his thoughts too much diverted 
from, other studies, after some time desisted from his purpose, 
His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his Ser- 
mons were compused, may be learned froin the excellent volume’ 
which he has given the publick *; but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to those who heard them 3 for, as he appeared 
in the pulpit, words will not easily describe him, His delivery, 
though unconstrained, was not negligent; and, though forcible, 
Was not turbulent; disdaining anxious nieety of emphasis and 
laboured artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural * 
dignity, it roused the sluggish, and tixed the volatile, and de- 
tained the mind upon the subject without directing it to the 
speaker. The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not in- 
trude upon his general behaviour; at the table of his friends he 
wasa companion communicative and attentive, of unaffected man- 
ners, of manly cheerfulness, wishing to please, and easy to be 
pleased. His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his 
presence obstructed ito enjoyment which Religion did not forbid. 
Though studious, he was popular; though inflexible, he was ean- 
did; and though metaphysical, yet orthodox,’ Such was the Obi- 
tuary testimony of Johnson to the memory of a man equally and 
deservedly dear to himself and to Sir Joshua Reynolds! In 
addition to this, I have myself heard Sir Joshua declare, that 
the elder Mr. Mudge was, in ns opinion, the wisest man he 
had ever met with in his life ; and so great an admirer was he 
of the literary works of Mr. Mudge, that he had intended to have 
re-published his Sermons, which were out of print, and also to 
have wrilten a sketch of his life and character, Pity it was nut 
done by one who could have done it so well !" Norrucore. 

P. 34, General Roy's splendid work of ‘The Military Anti- 
quities of the Romans in Britain,’ was published by the Socicty 
of Antiquaries, after his death, in 1793.” —P 39. 1.12.7. M.D.” 

P. 32. b. 16. Mr. Vere had been a silkman in Bishopsgate-street, 
a man of respectable character and considerable property, which 
devolved, I apprehend, to his nephew, whose name I have some 
idea was Peter Vere. He had a villa at Edmonton; and, | have 
heard, entertained some fancies about his relationship to the * 
Earls of Oxford.” J. Brown. 


* < Eleven Sermans on different Subjects, 1739,” 8vo. He published 
also a Visitation Sermon in 174%, on the Nature and Extent of Church 


Authority, P.33 
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P. 33. 1.9 from bottom, dele “ not.’ < 
. 40. 1. 4 from bottom, read,.“* worids of its own.” 

P. 42. Lord Viscount Montagu died in 1787. 

P.44. One short Letter from the Abbé Mann, dated Brus- 
sels, Oct. 25, 1789, may be worthy of notice : “ In Gent. Mag. 
LIX. 779, you give an account of a Picture and a Prayer-book 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in the possession of the English Demi- 
nicans at Bornhem in Flanders, One of the gentlemen of that 
Priory brought to me, a few days ago, the inclosed *, exactly co- 
pied from the said Prayer-book, desiring me to send it to you for 
your very valuable Miscellany, which serves as a general repos 
sitory for innumerable interesting scraps of this nature, which 
otherwise would remain unknown to the world, and be lost to 
futurity. You may rest assured of the authentivity of this fac- 

. simile copy, for which I can vouch. Whenever circumstances 
will permit, which they do not at present. for reasons that may 
easily be guessed, I hope to correspond with you much more fre- 
quently than I have hitherto done, if my correspondence shall 
be found agreeable, Tam, Sir, &e. A. Man.” 

Towards the middle : 
* When pow por prapers doo rehers, 
Hemembre Yenrs Mawwtrevers.” 
Near the end : : 

“ Jayne owne good Hate, ag ofte as 
pou can not se me bodply pth pour 
Papts FJ prap tyspte me and wath 
thys xpecpalfp becauge it ig to the 
Hole Crpnpte wherin pou shall boo 
@ great pleasure unto me, whpche ° 
ame pour foumg mpsgtres, and 
euer iwpll be, Marge.” 

P. 45. note, 1. 30. read, « respectful.” 

P.46. The Rev. Dr. Andrew Burnaby was a native of Asfordby in 
Leicestershire, of which place his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, were in succession patrons and rectors, as hig 
youngest brother is at this time, He was elected into Westminster 
college in 1748; but removed from that school, and was.entered 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. After having travelled through 
the Middle Settlements in North America in £759 and 1760, Dr. 
Burnaby was appointed Chaplain to the British Factory at Leg. 
horn, where he resided five years ; in occasional excursions visited 
Corsica, and almost every part of Italy ; and, during the last of 
those years (Sir John Dick haying obtained His Majesty's leave 
to return to England for his private concerns) had the honour 
to do the Consular business, by the appointment of Government, 
gander the denomination of Pro-Consul. In 1769 he was pre- 


‘* Engraved in Sac-simile, in Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p. 1078, 
: sented 
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sented to the vicarage offGreenwich 3 and in 1786 the Archdea- 
conry of Leicester was donferred on him by Bishop Thurlow, 
without the least expectation or solicitation on his part ; both 
which preferments he enjoyed till his death —Dr. Burnaby was 
eminently distinguished as a Writer, as will appear by the follow- 
ing list of his publications: 1. ‘‘ On the Nature of Subscription 
to Articles of Religion (a Sermon preached before the Rev. Dr. 
John Law, Archdeacon of Rochester, at his Visitation at Bromley, 
July 17, 1774,” 8vo. '2. ‘Travels through the Middle Settle- 
ments in North America * in the years 1759 and 1760, with Ob- 
servations upon the state of the Colonies, 1775,” 4to; a second 
edition in Svo, 1775; a third in 1799-9, greatly enlarged. 
3, A small volume of Six Sermons; that upon the Nature of 
Subscription to Articles 6f Religion therein included ; owing to 
a particular circumstance, and by the advice of two of the most 
eminent and distinguished Prelates at that time in this kingdom. 
4. “ On Religious Zeal, a Sermon preached in Greenwich Church 
June 11, 1780 (the time of the Riots in London), and addressed 
to every Protestant Subject in the Realm,” Svo, (There was also 
printed a penny edition of this spirited Discourse, for the benefit 
of the Common People.) 5. “ A Sermon preached before the 
House of Commons, Feb. 11, 1781,” (a General Fast-day), 4to, 
6..‘* A-Sermon preached at Greenwich, on occasion of the Na- 
tional Thanksgiving, July 29, 1784," 4to. 7. A Sermon preach- 
ed at Greenwich, April 23, 1789, on occasion of His Majesty's 
Recovery,” 4to. 8. “ Two Charges delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeasonry of Leicester, in the years 1786 and 1787 ;” 
published in 1790, Svo. 9. “A Sermon, preached at Greenwich, 
Nov. 4, 1792,” published in 1793, 4to. 10. “ The Blessings 
enjoyed by Englishmen a Motive for their Repentance, a Fast- 
day Sermon, preached at Greenwich, April 19, 1793,” 4to. 
11, “ A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
1797." 12. He printed, for the use of particular friends, a very 
small impression of, “‘ Journal of a Tour to Corsica in the Year 
1766. With a Series of Original Letters from General Paoli to 
the Author, referring to the principal Events which have taken 
place in that Island, from the Year 1769 to 1802. With Expla- 
natory Notes, 1804.” 13. An octavo volume of “« Occasional Ser- 
mons and Charges,” 1805; most of which had before appeared in 
separate and detached publications. -The Volume contains 18 
Sermons, delivered at various places, and chiefly on public geca- 
sions, between the years 1764 and 1782; four Charges to the 
Archdeaconry of Leicester; a Petition from the Clergy of that 


* This tour was made previously to the disputes with America ; where, 
Dr. Burnaby observes in his Preface, “ a spirit of party was universally 
prevalent, and it was not always an easy matter to arrive at the knows 
jedge of the truth.” The Author had no political purpose to serve; a cir. 
cumstance which, with many readers, will raisé the estimation of thé 
Work. For what he modestly calls “* the most valuable part of the Work, 
the Diary of the Weather,” he professes himself indebted to his esteemed 
friend Francis Fauquier, Esq. son of the late worthy Governor of Virginia, 
who transmitted it to him while he was Chaplain at Leghorn. 
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Archdeaconry (proposed, but not acepsed} on the Slave Trade, 
1788 ; and a Letter to the Clergy on#he same. subject, 1792. 
14.,“ The Sin and Danger of Schism cansidered, inca Charge 
(intended to be) delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry ef 
Leigester, at the Summer Visitation in 1911,” Svo, ‘He died at 
Blackheath, March 9, 1512, in his 80th year. The purest integrity 
and bencvolence of heart, the most unaffected urbanicy.of maan- 
ners, and a fively and ardent zeal for his holy, profession, were 
conspicuous among the inany public and private virtues which 
adorned this truly excellent man and venerable Divine. His 
Sermons and Charges are excellent compositious, as well in a 
literary point of view, as in their able support of our present 
religious establishment ; and in his Travels, which have reached 
a third edition, he relates what he saw with great fidelity. 

P. 49. note, 1 2. read, “ Traités.” 

P. 51, note 3, 1. 38. 7. “ Dr. Pegge, the very learned Editor.” 

P. 54, note, 1.7, The Letter to Leland, of which Mr. Bos- 
well regrets the not being able to ubiain a copy, has since been 
obligingly communicated to Mr. Malone by Dr, Leland’s son : 

«Sir, Bolt-Couri, Fleet-street, London, Oct, 17, 1765. 

‘* Among the names subscribed to the degree which | have had 
the honour of receiving from the University of Dublin, I find 
none of which J have any personal knowledge but those-of Dr. 
Andrews and yourself.—Men can be estimated by those who know 
them not, only as they are represented by those who know them ; 
and therefore I flatter myself that Lowe much of the pleasure 
which this distinction gives me, to your concurrence with Dr. 
Andrews in recommending me to the learned Society. — Having 
desired the Provost to return my general thanks to the University, 
I beg that you, Sir, will accept my particular and immediate ac« 
knowledgements. Iam, Sir, your most obedient and most hums 
ble servant, Samvuet Jounson.” 

P, 55. note, 1. LL. 7. 1797.—P.56. 1.1. add, “and Areopagitica.” 

P. 57, and 78. Sir William Jones's pamphlet on suppressing 
riots is (by mistake) mentioned twice. 

P, 61, See in Gent. Mag. LVIU1. p. 1133, a learned Letter 
from the Bresident Saint Vincens to Governor Pownall, setting 
right a mistake in referring to a medal in the President's cabinet 
at Aix, as being of gold. See als8, in a note on that Letter,-the 
Governor's vindication against a critique in the Monthly Review. 

P. 63. note, J. 5. r. “ the last Lord Lyttelton.""—1. 8, “ controul.” 

P. 67. 1. 24. read features.” 

P.76. ArchdeaconCoxe was elected to King's College 1764. E. J. 

P.77. Samuel Barker, esq. was born in 1686; anddied in 1759.— 
Soon after his death appeared, “ Poesis Vetus Hebraica restituta. 
Accent quedam, de Carminibus Anacreonticis, de Accentibus 
Grecis, de Scriptura veteri Ionica, de Literis Consonantibus & 
Vocalibus, et de Pronunciatione Lingue Hebraice. Auctore 
Samuele Barker, Armigero, nuper de Lyndon, in com’ Rotelandie, 
1761,” [Fypis Gul Bowyer], 4to. This was a juvenile produc- 
tion,—the produce of the ingenious Author's leisure hours. 
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oP. 83-note, |. 4. read and intricate.” : ‘ 
“BP. S8.-1.* Martin Madan, M.A. Translator of Juvenal, Au: 

thor-of Thelyphihora, and other Works.” —* I possess the volumes 
‘alluded to;which are anonymous, though avowed by their Author, 
the Rev. Martin Madart, Chaplain of the Lock Hospital, elder Bro- 
ther to our late Diocesan *, who (as his surviving eldest Son, the 
Chancellor ‘and Prebendary of Peterborough t, does) bore the 
name of Spencer, Having the honour of heing related to that 
Family, and by marriage connected with that of Mr. Burnaby 
Greene, I am anxious to see this correction made. remember, 
when the List of King’s Chaplains was made out in the Gazette 
on his present Majesty's accession, when he (Martin Madan) and 
his near relation Dr. Schutz were named, he was, as supposed 
in contradistinction to his Brother, called * Spencer Madan’ of 
York,’ where he was a Prebendary.”. E. Jones, | 

Martin Madan, son of Martin Madan, esq. of Hertingfords 
bury, Herts, born in 1726, was bred originally to the Law, 
and had been called to the Bar; but, being fond of the study of 
Theology, well versed in Hebrew, and becoming intimate with 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Romaine, two Clergymen of great popularity 
at that time, by their advice he left the Law for the Pulpit, and 
was admitted into orders. His first Sermon is said to have been 
preached in the Church of Allballows, Lombard-street, and to 
have attracted immediate attention and applause. Being ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the Lock Hospital, his zeal led him to attend 
diligently, and to preach to the unfortunate patients assembled 
in the parlour: his fame also brought many others thither, till 
the rooms and avenues were crowded. This led to a proposal for 
a chapel, which was finished in 1761, and opened with a Sermon, 
from the Chaplain. He subjected himself to much obloquy, 
about the year 1767, by the advice he gave to: his friend Mr. 
Haweis, to retain the Rectory of Aldwincle, and several pam- 
phiets were written on the stibject ; but Lord Apsley (afterwards 
Bathurst) did not seem to consider the affuir in an unfavourable 
light, as he afterwards appointed him his Chaplain. Mr. Maden 
died at Epsom, in May 1790, at the age of 64, after a short ill- 
bess, and was buried at Kensington. See a list of his publica~ 
tions in Chalmers’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” vol. XXI. p. 86, 

P. 91. “ James Boswell was never Lord. His father assumed 
the title from his estate, as is the custom with the Lords of Sess 
sion in Scotland.” J. Brown. 








* This venerable Prelate was admitted a King’s Scholar at Westminster, 
1742; elected tu Trinity College, Cambridge, 1746; B.A. 1749; M.A. 
1753, and Fellow; D. D. 1756; Vicar of Haxey, and West Halton, Lin. 
colnshire; Chaplain to the King, 1761; Prebendary of Peterborough 
Rector of Castor in Northamptonshire; Bishop of Bristol 1792; and of 
Peterborough 1794. He died Nov. 6, 1813, et. 85. See some interesting 
particulars of this good Bishop and his family in Gent. Mag. vol. LKXXHI, 
Part it, pp. 509. 703. : 

+ Of whom, and of the Family of Madan, see an ample Pedigree in 
the ‘History of Leicestershire, vol. IV. p. 760. P 

. 105. 
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P, 105. note. Reginald Lygon, esq. died Dec. 25, 1789°; dnd 
his only son William Lygon, Esq. Member in Six: successive 
Parliaments‘ for the County of Worcester, was on the 26th of 
February, created a Peer; by the Title of Lord Beauchamp. of 
Powyke, (not Maddresfield) in the County of Worcester. 

P. 106. note, 1. 29. read, “ authores.” 

Ibid. ‘ Thomas Nash could not have been heart-broken by the 
King’s execution, for he died five months before it.” J. Brown. 

P. 107. note, 1. 11. read, “ a thin volume.” 

P. 109, 1,22. George Brudenell, Duke of Montagu, died in 1770. 

Thid. 1. ult, The following very interesting Letter cannot fail of 
being perused with a peculiar degree of satisfaction. 

“© Dear Sir, Norwich, Sept. 14, 1814, 

“The mention you have made of the late Ignatius Sancho, is 
a proof that merit, however obscure, is not overlooked by you, 
and speaks loudly in behalf of your philanthropy. 

“Tam, Sir, one of the few now living who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, and one of the many who owe much to his friendship and 
able advice, Few men had seen more of human life, in all its 
varieties, from the Prince to the Beggar; and no one, I will 
venture to assert, ever made a better use than he did, of the 
knowledge resulting from his observations. : 

“ Without the least desire to play the Cynic, I feel justified in 
saying, that a general intercourse with mankind rather dimi- 
nishes that charity for each other, which our Holy Religion so 
strongly presses upon us. In him that principle seemed to in- 
crease with his years ; and although he had experienced neglect 
and repeated disappointments where he might have least expected 
them, yet he ceased not to afford comfort and relief to the dis- 
tressed, of whatsoever complexion or country the objects of his 
compassion might be. Neither were these endeavours to do good 
confined to his advice and information, which were invaluable ; 
but his pittance (as far as the duty he owed to his family per- 
‘mitted) was shared with the needy and the wretched. 

“His Letters to various Friends, published for the benefit of 
his surviving widow and family, breathe the spirit of true piety 
and Christian benevolence, whether addressed to the old or the 
young; at the same time, a playfulness pervades the whole, which 
seldom accompanies the writings of a Moralist, but which always 
renders advice more palatable ; and by them it will be seen that 
he possessed, in an eminent degree, the happy art of langhing 
Vice out of countenance, and arresting the progress of Liber- 
tinism in the youthful and thoughtless, 

“Yhave often witnessed his patient forbearance, when the 
passing vulgar have given vent to their. prejudices against his 
ebon complexion, his African features, arid his corpulent person. 
One instance, in particular, of his wanly resentment, when his 
feelings wére hurt by a person of superior appearance, recalls it- 
selfso forcibly to my mind that I cannot forbear relating it : 

“We were walking through Spring-gardens-passage, when, 

PS a small 
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a smalt-distance before ,, & young Fashionable said to his com- 
penion, loud enough to be heard, ‘ Smoke Othello!’ This did 
not escape my Friend Sancho; who, immediately placing himself 
across the-path, before him, exclaimed witha thundering voice, 
and a countenance which awed the delinquent, ¢ Aye, Sir, such 
Othellos you meet with but once in a century,’ clapping his hand 
apon his goodly round paunch. « Such Tagos as you, we meet 
with in every dirty passage. Proceed, Sir!” : 

“* Upon another occasion he gave utterance to his feelings in a 
‘way that ought to be recorded ; and, as the circumstance might 
die with me, I will relate the particulars, as I had them from 
himself—for the benefit of those who would act like Christians 
under the impulse of resentment. 

«While Mr. Sancho lived with the Duke of Montagu, he was sent 
toask the character of a cook who lived with anative West Indian 
Planter then residing in London. Upon his delivering the mes- 
sage verbally, the haughty Creole, eying him disdainfully from 
head to toot, exclaimed, § What, Fellow! could not your Master 
write ?'—My African Friend thus answered him, “ Sir, when an 
English Nobleman sends a servant out of livery to another No- 
dleman, he means to do him honour. But, when he sends aser- 
vant out of livery to a Plebeian, he thinks he does him greater 
honour; and the Duke of Montagu has sent me to do you that 
honour, Sir!" , : 

“ Time was when a numerous circle of friends, ‘ with atten- 
tive ear, would swallow up my discourse,’ and I was never tired 
of relating all I could recollect of this excellent man ; but I have 
seldom an opportunity of introducing the subject now in conver- 
sation ; so that increasing years and decreasing memory disable me 
from doing justice to him asa Biographer. J will therefore con- 
clade this Letter with the following anecdote of him, which I know 
to be true. Mr. Sancho had attentively watched the conduct of a 
young man whom he highly regarded ; and perceiving that he had 
formed a female attachment which would inevitably end in the 
ruin of both the parties concerned, if persisted in, he earnestly 
persuaded, and at jength insisted, upon pain of the withdrawing 
jis friendship, that the young man should leave town, and en- 
deavour to break off the connexion, In vain the youth pleaded 
the purity of his intentions, engagements in business, and the 
want of ways and means to defray the expences of any long ab- 
sence. He was the next day put into a stage coach, with letters 
of introduction to friends at the end of his journey ; where, 
two days after his arrival, he received a supply of money, which 
his Mentor had actually borrowed for him, accompanied with 
a Letter replete with reason and good advice. By this means, 
in short, he eventually saved two young people from misery, 
who, with many others, had reason to bless his memory. 

“E remain, dear Sir, your sincere friend, W.Srevenson.” 

To the kind Communicator of the preceding article the fol- 
lowing Letter was also addressed by the Rev, George Ashby: 


“Dear 
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‘ « Dean Sie, Barrow, May 14, V79%2 

““T' move very little, being perfectlY happy at® home ; but 
think of making an excursion to Yarmouth, with my sister, who 
lives with me, and T. Lyas : and, if so, will not fail te call on you 
at Norwich. I have hardly been at Bury three times these inst 
12-months. I have plenty of Bogks, Prints, Medals, &e. anda 
very large ‘room fitted up for the nonce wiih Fossils, &e, bought 
of Friend Dan Boulter of Yarmouth, as Mr Reynolds your 
neighbour can tell you ; by whom J thought to have sent this ; 
but he is prevented coming by joss of a child. If either business 
or pleasure brought you this way, you should find an hearty 
welcome ; and you should see my shew, as I hope to sex yours, 
Were! really your neighbour, a collision of talk between a Writer 
(though.a shy one) and a Printer mischt produce somewhat, at 
Jeast a paragraph in a newspaper. 1 thank you for the proof of 
Elizabeth Bentley #. 1 had subscribed to Mr. Deck before your 
notification ; and am only sorry that my seeing su few folks pre- 
vents my doing her further service. I know no more of Norfuik, 
than from Bloinefield ; whose book grows very scarce and dear ; 
and unhuckily I have not got it. * ] have, however, at length got 
perhaps a complete collection of honest Tom Martin's Suftulk 
Church-notes ; and T. Lyas is making me the compleatest Index 
possible of places and persons ; there are, however, after all, many 
places wanting, especially on this side the County. Tom lived at 
Palgrave; and by his own industry, marriage of Peter Le Neve's 
widow, &c. &c. had got together such a valuable collection of 
Papers, as will hardly ever be in any one man’s possession again, 
Any additions to Kirby would be an improvement; as there are 
many more villages of which he says nothing, than of which he 
doth; not to mention the continual change of land and house- 
owners since 1764.—My Friend Mr. Nichols, the great London 
Printer, has published 250 copies only, with numerous plates, in 
two quarto volumes of 2,000 pages, of notices, &c. relative to 
an History of Leicestershire, as you sce on the blue cover of the 
Gent. Mag. By the bye, you may see in the last Magazine a good 
representation of the gold covers of my Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer-bookt. J have sent Nichols every thing I had: and he is 
abundantly furnished from other quarters with the best of mate+ 
Tials. You see what an uncommon and great advantage he hath, 
asa Printer, to be able to throw olf a few copies of such a large 
work, in order to give the Cognescenti an opportunity of commu- 
nicating theirthoughts}. This greatly beats what Cardinal Perron, 


, * A most extraordinary self-taught Female in the City of Norwich. 

+ See Gent. Mag. vol. LXI. p, 27.—The curious Book of Prayers, with 
the gold cover enameled, is still in Mr. Lyas’s possession. Lord Spencer, 
who was told he might purchase it for £.125., said, he hoped Ae was not 
#0 Far gone as to give such a sum for a Book of Prayers. What must his 
Lordship think of the Noble Purchaser of * Boceacio’s Decameron?” T.G.C, 

-t This was 2 favourite topic with Mr. Ashby. 1 sent him many of the 
proof sheets of the “ History of Leicestershire” for revision ; and, ina Let- 
ter dated June 91, 1791, be says, * 1 cannot imagine that any County 

er 
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or-some great.man, vd to do: he published halfa dozen copies, 
end gave them to his particular Friends ; desiring them to write 
what they thought proper in the margin, and then retura,him 
the bonks again: but Nichols has the advantage of Friend and 
Foe, that may happen to light on one of these 230 copies, 
-T Lyas, who has done great things for me in the writing 
and drawing way, desires I will present his best respects 
to you. Perhaps you will hardly believe me, when I say, that 
he took 17 churches in one afternoon and the following morning. 

‘* Believe me to be, with great regard, &c, GroreE Asupy,” 

P. 113. “ The ‘ Archeological Episde to Dean Milles’ is an ad~ 
mirable piece of satirical poetry. Its design is to ridicule the Dean 
for his bigoted attachment to the opinion of the authenticity of 
those Poems, and for his splendid edition. The antique guise, 
assumed by Chatterton, is finely sustained in the Epistle. The 
Author hath likewise given it a political turn; and, among other 
persons, Dr. Johnson has not escaped the edge of his satire. 
The conclusion, in which he quits the antient for the modern 
style, is singularly pointed. Whoever may be the Author, he is 
undoubtedly one of our ablest men in respect of genius and. 
of-wit.” New Annual Review, 1782, p. 243. : 

P. 114, note, 1. 20. read, “ Election—which was considered.” 
- P.119. © Samuel Musgrave was a better Grecian than Physi- 
cian; but he would have gone through life without being reduced 
to pecuniary difficulties, if the mistaken zeal of some Friends, 
among whom I believe the late Mr. Tyrwhitt and Mr. Aubrey 
stood foremost, had not tempted him to leave the Provincial Town 
of Plymouth, and fix himself in London, as.a place better sujted 
to the rank of his learning and abilities, I too knew him well; 
I believe he was not liberally dealt with by the Curators of the 
Press at Oxford. ‘The late Dr. Hornby told me, that they would 
have given him a larger sum for his Euripides, if he had asked 
more; und the Doctor afterwards said, he had left it to their own 
liberality. I have occasionally carried forward and backward the 
sheets for his correction while the book was printing, Mus 
grave would have carried all the practice of the neighbourhood 
if he bad remained at Plymouth. He died insolvent ; and the 
Essay on the Olympiads was a posthumous work, published by 
subscription under the auspices of Mr. Tyrwhitt for the benefit 
of the Doctor's widow and three children,” DY. 

P. 127. note, 1. 3. read, © Catharine IL.” 

P. 128, note, 1. 12. read, “ Baron de St. Hippolite.” 


History was ever wrote with equal advantages to the present. The being 
abje to set up so many sheets at once, and keep them unworked off, and 
aend them about for correction, is what, 1 believe, never happened before; 
and must contribute wonderfully to the perfection of yours, At the same 
time it inereases my apprehensions that it may never come out, dum 
Spiritus hos regit artus. 1 am happy, therefore, in seeing the Work sheet 
by sheet. The late Lord Carteret was so desirous of seeing all he could 
of Wetstein’s Testament, that he got leave to have it sent sheet by sheet 
as printed.—Your Collection too of materials is, 1 suppose, equal to that 
af any similar Work. I remember I thought Dr. Foote Gower's wonderful.” 


P. 133. 
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P. 183. note, 1. 24. read, “in the Bistoprick of Durham.” * 

P. 135. * To the list of Mr. Ritson’: publications might be 
added his Collection of Northern Songs, which have been latély 
reprinted in a 12mo volume, for Triphook, under the title of 
‘ Northern Garlands, 1810,’ Mr. Ritson alco wrote an Adver- 
tisement to the Memoirs of Captain John Hodgson, which were 
published along with the Memoirs of Sir Henry Slingsby at 
Edinburgh, 1606. What further connexion he might have with 
that publication I cannot say.” J. Hunrer, 

P. 139, note, l. 7, for “ Suffolk,” r. Norfolk.” 

P. 140. “ Is not there a statute to admit Roman Catholics on 
Juries, upon which Sir John Fenn, in Norfolk, was the first to 
act in 1790?" F, W.—Lady Fenn, relict of Sir John Fenn, died 
Nov.1, 1813, et. 70. See an account of this excellent woman, 
and of her valuable publications, Gent. Mag. LXXXIII. Partii.508, 

Ibid. From the time of his admission at Trinity College, in 
November 1754, Bishop Watson resided constantly until made a 
Scholar in May 1757; became engaged with private Pupils in 
November following ; and took the degree of B. A. in January 
1759. He was elected Fellow of Trinity College in October 1760; 
was appointed Assistant Tutor to Mr. Backhouse in November 
of that year; took the degree of M. A, in 1762, and was made 
Moderator, for the first time, in October following. He was 
unanimously elected Professor of Chemistry in-‘November 1764 ; 
became one of the Head Tutors of Trinity College in 1767 ; ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Divinity in October 1771, and was 
consecrated Bishop of Llandaff in October 1782.—The following 
lines were occasioned by his Lordship's ‘« Apology for the Bible."” 

“« Concordes in animas Christus revocabit in unum f 

: “ The bold Goliath of a lawless band 
Stalk'd, with insulting triumph, through the land ; 
And, as across the path of Truth he trod, 
« Defy’d the armies of the living God.’ 
Llandaff came forth, and, cloath’d in raiment white, 
Upheld the mirror of cternal light, 
The bond and seal of man’s redemption shew’'d, 
Whilst firm belief in every bosom glow'd. 
The vile Blasphemer, struck with sudden fear, 
Dropp'd from his trembling hand the faithless spear.” J.J. 

P. 143. The Sussex estate bequeathed to Dr. Watson, by his 
pupil Luther, was sold to the Earl of Egremont for 24,0001. 

P.145. To the Publications of Bishop Watson, add, « Com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture, on Planting, and: 
Waste Lands, 1808.” “ Miscellaneous Tracts on Religious, 
Political, and Agricultural Subjects, 1815,” 2 vols. 8vo, 

P. 149. note §. after Editors, put (,) instead of (.) 

Ibid. ||. “ Mr. Weston is son to the Right Hon. Edward Wes- 
ton, formerly Gazette-Writer, a Privy Counsellor in Ireland, in 
consequence, I believe, of his having gone thither as Chief Secre. 
tary to some Lord Lieutenant, and author of a volume of Ser- 

mons 
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mons—grandson to Dr. Stephen Weston, Bishop of Exeter—hnd 
brother to Charles Weston, M. A, Prebendary of Durham’: St, 
Paul's, and Lincoln, and Rector of Therfield, Herts, who has beeh, 
dead several years."1, penult, read, “the Prophet.” J, Brown, 
P. 164. 1.8, dele « of.” ; 
P, 184, read, 3 x 9= 27 and2+7=9, 
4x 9= 36 and8 + 6 =9,. 

P.193.1. 1. Mr, Rotheram’s name is spelt Rotherham, with 
second h; but he spelt it himself without that secorid h. The 
same correction is necessary throughout the article. R. W, 

P. 194. “It may be observed; that the ‘Essay on Eatablish- 
ments’ was an anonymous publication; and in justice to the 
author of the ‘Memoig of Tho. Hollis, Esq.’ alluded to, it 
should be recollected, that Dr. Gloster Ridley has’ been said to 
have received great assistance in his ‘ Three Letters to the Au- 
thor of the Confessional,’ from Archbishop Secker. This report 
might give rise to the erroneous statement respecting the Archs 
bishop's supposed revision of Mr. Rotheram's Essay.” R, W. 

Ibid. 1. 12. add an asterisk after “ Confessional,” : 

P. 195. note, 1. 7. dele nearly: 

P. 209. note, 1. penult. r. “ Dr, William Gould, of Stapleford 
Abbots ; of whom see vol. VIIL. p. 652. 

. P. 210. note, |. ult, No doubt, the Rector of Boconnock. 

P.@11.L ult. read, Dr. Humphrey Sumner was elected Provost 
of King’s College in 1797, on the death of Dr. Cooke ; was Vices 
chancellor tn 1798 and 1802; and died March 23, 1814.—Dr, 
Robert Sumner, of Harrow, had been assistant at Eton. He 
published “ Concio ad Clerum, habita Cantabrigiz, in Templo 
Beate Marie, x1 Cal. Apr. mpecixviir. pro gradu Doctoraths in 
Sacra 'Theologid. Auctore Roberto Sumner, Col), Regal. olim 

io.” He died at Harrow, Sept. 12, 1771, EJ, 

P.216. “ The peculiarities of a great and good man, of what- 
ever kind, mental or bodily, deserve to be recorded, because 
they always convey instruction or entertainment, It is observa. 
ble, that men of Genius do very rarely stoop to think or act by 
ordinary rules ; they have a measure of their own; a language 
7a style—an emphasis, Indeed, we perceive not anfrequently 
a mode of gesticulation peculiar to themseives; a Iook—an air 
> ~a something to distinguish the character of Intellett from the 
insipid. unmeaning simplicity of the « profanum valgus.’ This, 
in spite of the mauvaise plaisanterie about the face oF poor Gib- 

M, isa truism applicable in most cases ; and in ‘none, perhaps, 
was it ever more so than in that of my old friend. Dr, Glynn of 
Cambridge. 1 call him my Friend, because he kindly noticed me, 


when the friendship of maturer age is of the highest-vahte'to at 
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He absetyed, “My young Friend, you call, thie; Gout! Poo, 
poo! you have not yet earned the coetly, privilege s “you Tawst 
drink, your double Hogshead fist.” _ “ But, my Father, Sir—ig is 
in my blood by right of inheritance.’ His reply, was, trong : 
«You talk nonsense; you may as well tell me you have 3. broken 
leg in your veins by inheritance.’ 1 only mention this.to shew. 
that one great man thought the Gout hardly dealt by. _Expe- 
Tiencé tells me, that my Father died by it ; that, although Ihave 
never allowed in any excess, but have used a reasonable tempe- 
rance in all things, at forty I ama martyr to it; and that, pro- 
bably, I shall die crippled by it—So much for this costly privi- 
lege.” W. A.A. ; 

P. 216.114. Dr. Glynn bequeathed 90001. towards the. im- 
provements of the College ; and 201. to be equally divided, towards , 
the end of Easter Term, between such two scholars of the said 
College, as have, in the course of the year, been most distin- 
guished for learning and regularity of conduct. ‘Ten pounds 
aré appropriated to Declamations.—An elegant tablet in a South 
Vestry in King’s College Chapel is inscribed : , 

«M.S. : 
Roberti Glynn-Cloberry, M. D. 
ex veteri.in Agro Cornubiensi prosapia oriundi ; 
hujus Collegii ux annos Socii ; 
morum antiquorum et literarum bonarum 
Cultoris, Patroni, Vindicis ; 
qui Collegio 
amplissimam pecunia summam, 
ad studia juventutis promovenda, 
ad novas wdes astrucndas, 
legavit. 
Obiit vist Id. Feb. mnccc, wt. Lxxxt. 
Hane tabulam 
in pietatis et desiderii testimonium 
P.C. 
ex publico decreto 
Collegium.” 

Ibid. 1. 24. ‘* Surely you could have found in Porteus’ ‘ Death,’ 
and in Smedley’s ‘Saul and Jonathan’ (the laurel’d Poem of 1813) 
better companions, than in Smart’s Seaton Compositions, for _ 
Glynn's ‘ Day of Judgement.’ The collection in one volume 
vo. 1772, (now rarely to be met with) was re-printed in 1808, . 
with a second volume of such as had subsequently gained the 
prize up to 1806." F. Wrancuam. 

P. 219. “ Thomas Willis did not take the name of Fleming: 
he died before the lunatic possessor, John, at Eton in my time, - 
and then Willis was the first and last Fleming.” E. J. 

P. 226. Wolvercote is a Chapelry, united to the Parish Church 
of St. Peter in Oxford —P. 236. note, 1. 6. read, “ Orton.” awe 

P, 987. There is an admirable passage in Dr. Burton's Latin. 
speech and his character of Godwin is not inferior,” G.-H. 

Ibid. J. S from hottom, read ** committite.” 
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P, 239. note. “ What dould persuade the writer that Mrs. Mae- 
aulay was 4 Dissenter? I believe her blood was not polluted 
with the smallest taint Uf that kind.” J. Brown, 4 

P. 243. add, “To the Rev. Mr. Wood, at Darlington, Durham : 

“ Dear Sir, Baliol College, March 18, 1765.. 

“Tam glad that you amuse yourself with the study of autient 

ins ; it isa very agreeable part of Literature ; and has this ad- 
vantage, that it makes you acquainted with some of the most in- 
genious productions which have appeared in the learned world. 
The Science des Medailles is an excellent book, especially if you 
have it with the notes which were added by the Baron de Ia 
Bastic, It is a very good circumstance that you have a friend to 
converse with upon these subjects. This will add life to your 
pursuits. If I can be of any service to you, or to the young gen- 
Ueman * you speak of, 1 shall be very glad to lend any assistance, 

‘The large silver medal of Otho, you may depend upon it, is 
counterfeit, and, as it seems, came out of the same mould from 
whence the brass Othos come which are counterfeit, As far a» 
I can recollect, it has the same reverse which those coins have. 
You describe very justly your brass Nero with vicroria upon the 
yeverse, That figure has in one hand a laurel crown, and in the 
other a branch of palm. ‘The reverse, which you see upon thé 
Coin of Faustina, is an altar. The Coin of Vespasian has likewise 
an-altar, that which was erected to Providence in the Palace of 
Augustus, and intended as a compliment to the Divinity and 
Providence of that Prince, to which the Roman Empire, when it 
became settled under his Government, owed its happiness. 
Hence succeeding Eimperors, when any extraordinary event hap- 
pened, were complimented with a coin, having this altar upon 
the reverse, and ascribing that event to their Providence. The 
winged figure upon the silver coin of Domitian is a Victory. In 
a book which I have, that reverse is descriked in this manner ; 
‘ Victoria, dextrorsum gradens, caput habet galea ornatum ; dex~ 
tra Ianceam verso ad terram mucrone, leva scutum rotundum 
undique geramis ornatum gestat.’ T observe a little difference 
between this coin and yours ; the figure in your coin has, as you 
say, in its hand a hasta pura. 1 cannot find any coin among 
those of Domitian which exactly answers to that description. 
That which I mention comes the nearest to it: it is an armed 
figure with wings, and is not a Pallas, but Victory. Every per- 
son who studies Koman coins should begin with purchasing 
Occo’s Numismata, published byMediobarbus; it is a book in folio, 
and sells for about forty shillings. I should likewise recommend 
to him Vaillant’s Numismata Imp. Romanorum, in three yols, 
quarto, and Oiselius's Thesaurus Selectorum Numismatum. The 
former of these books will teach him how to value his coins ; and 
both of them are very good in explaining the history alluded to 
in the reverses. The coins of the Lower Empire are published very 
completely, and with excellent explanatory notes, by Bandari. 
* The young gentleman was the late George Allan, Esq. afterwards F.S.A. 

Vor. LX. Yx That 
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That work consists of two volumes if. folio, and is one of the 
first-rate books in Literature. These books at present will -be 
sufficient ; but perhaps the gentleman” whom ‘you encourage in 
‘this ‘kind of learning may hereafter want some further intelli- 
genee. If he shall choose to make me his correspondent, 1 shall 
always be ready to assist him. A lame assistant, as yoti are very 
sensible, may sometimes be useful—In answer to that part of 
your letter wherein you desire sume literary news, J can ac- 
quaint you, that there is an excellent Ecclesiastical History just 
published, written by Mosheim ; it is only one vohtme in quarto, 
and takes in the whole History of the Christian Church, carried 
down to the present time. Dr. Blackstone is printing at the 
Oxford press his whole set of Lectures, which are to make four 
large volumes in quarto. We are just beginning to print all the 
State Papers of the first Lord Clarendon. Hf you have never 
read Bishop Ellys’s ‘lracts upon Spiritual Liberty, it is a boek 
which I believe you will be pleased with; the Editors promise to 
give us, some time hence, his ‘Tracts upon Civil Liberty. You 
will not be displeased, perhaps, if 1 should likewise tell you that 
there is a collection of Scotch and English Ballads, published by 
an ingenious man, one Percy, which makes a good figure in Li- 
terature. Mr. Darch, as I am informed, is upon the road into 
the North ; he either is now, or was lately, in London. A depu- 
tation from the other College has been lately making a visit to- 
our Visitor, the Archbishop of York *; they are just returned, and 
speak highly in praise of his good sense, and of the good-natured 
elegant manner, wherein he received them, Mr. Vivian was the 
Orator who addressed him in the name of the College: there 
were present, beside the Master and Fellows, Dr. Murrey, Dr. 
Douglas, Dr. Parker, Mr. Russel, and Mr. Skinner, all of our 
College. —I bad almost forgot to tell you, that the Decursio of 
Nero with two horsemen is a common coin, not of the contor- 
niate kind that I know of; a Decursio with one horseman beats 
it fifty to one. It is a rare coin, and seldom to be met with. I 
have nothing more to add, but my good wishes for your better 
state of health, which I send you heartily, and my compliments 
to the gentlenian who is your companion in your studies. 
*« Yours most affectionately, Cuarres Gopwyn.” 

P. 246. note, 1. 6. read, “ seems to be.” 

P,255. 1. penult. read, «‘ T. Heyward, Warden of New College.” 

P. 276.1. 3. from bottom, read, “ in 1757 and 1759." 

P. 285. Copy of three Letters from Dr. Martin Lister to Chris- 
topher Hunter, in the Library uf the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham ; addressed to Dr. Hunter during his excavations at 
Lanchester ; the success of which, the altz1s, &e. in the Dean 
and Chapter’s Library amply attest. 

«Sir, Leatherhead, Nov. 17, 1700. 

“ Nothing could be more acceptable to me than your Letter, 

which I received but this day, it lying in the hands of Mr. Smith, 


* Hon. Dr, Deummond. - 
lam 
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sham mightilie pleased With your ingenuitie and industrie. : iE 
cannotat present give you my sense of them, being here. retired 
into the Dewns for my fealth, and have not brought those kind 
of books with me, I shall take care however that all honour and 
yespect shall be given you for so worthy a Collection of Roman 

- Antiquities, which 1 hope you'll still continue to search after. 

‘Tf you write tome, you may send your Letter thus directed :—for 
me at Mr. Mitchel’s, Leatherhead, Surrey, by London. 

“Tam Sir, your most humble servant, Martin Lister.” 

(«The above was probably on occasion of a present of some 
Antiques, or an acccunt of them, transmitted by Dr. Hunter to 
the Roysl Society, of which Dr, Lister was a distinguished member.] 

“Sir, Leatherhead, May 21, 1702 
© T had bath your Letters, which I shall give to the Secretarje 
of the Royal Societie the first time I go to London, which will be 
- in a few days. J praise your industrie, and recommend the fur- 
ther search into these Antiquities to your care. It will be very 
acceptable to the curious, and good service to ancient learning. 
Tam a stranger to most things that are done about printing 
Mr, Wray's*: but U think I have heard Mr, Wray's third 
volume is not yet in the press, nor likely to be in haste, the 
» London Booksellers being net to be relied on. When you write 
to me again, direct your Letter for me at Leatherhead in Surrey : 
it is enough (0 make it come safe. I have been removed from 
London this 3. years for want of health, Tam, Sir, your most 
humble servant, Maxtin Lister.” 
* Six, Leatherhead, June 8, 1702. 

“ Thad your 3d Letter ; your 2 first I put into the Secretarie’s 
hands for the Royal Society ; this also | will deliver the first op- 
portunity. I praise your industrie. I make no doubt you have 
Camden by you, to know what are new, and what he hath alreadie 
published. Here will be matter for Antiquaries to employ their 
studies about. God keep you in health. J am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, Martin Lister,” 

“ For Dr. Christopher Hunter, at Stockton.” 

P. 285. “ Mr. Spearman, as hinted in Sare’s Letter, did in 
fact purchase the MSS. ; and they are now in the possession of 
his lineal descendant, Mrs, Wasey of Queen Anne Street West, 
Some extracts from them appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
relative to the Progresses of King James and Charles through 
Durham. — For Cookhall read Crook Hall. — Some idea of the 
younger Mickleton’s cucoéthes scribendi may be formed from 
a distich which is inscribed in some of his Volumes: 

“ Phira voluminibus jungenda volumina nostris — 
Nec mihi seribendi terminus ullus erit.” 

“ The very good-tempered, worthy, and obliging Ralph Spear- 
man, of Eachwick, Esq. has several transcripts of these MSS. and 
@ complete catalogue; and this is all that | have seen of them. 
The illuminated and benoted Guillim is now in ny possession ; 
it intermediately belonged to Dr. Christopher Hunter, and con- 

* So inthe Original; but read Ray. 
xx¥2 taing 
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tains several additions by him and by Gy 1; so that now it over- 
flows. 1 purchased it for 25 shillings at the sale of Mr. Gyll’s 
Library at Leigh and Sotheby's. R.S.”: 

P.287.°'1 he Registers are not inthe DeananaChapter’ Library, 
but in the office of theChapterClerk. They consist of the Registers 
of Bishops Hatfield and Langlev; and of five volumes of Registers 
belunging to the Church of Durham. There also are deposited 
two Volames of Dr. Hunter's Collections ; transcripts from the 
Chartulavics of the Church, the Wills in the Prerogative-office, 
&c. &e.; these were purchased for 12 guineas at Dr. Hunter's 
sale. When Randall, the Executor, knew for whom they were 
purchased, he stopped the sale. One volume of Hunter's MSS. is 
in the possession of John Hunter, Esq. of the Hermitage near 
Hexham, a collateral descendant. It contains the account of 
King Charles's reception at Durham on his Scottish Progress ; 
several charters, chiefly printed ; and some papers of merely local 
interest, Randall Jeft several volumes of Miscellaneous Papers, 
now at Grange, bound up, and entitled Randall's Farrago.” BR, S. 

P. 321. “ Middleton, in ‘Feesdale, is in the gift of the Crown, 
not of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge,—Mr. Gale has three daughters 
living; and adistinct estate for each of them, if he pleases.” F. W. 

P, 333. « The following anecdote is, I believe genuine. Mr. 
Harrison was a Member of a Newspaper or Coffee room in. 
Darham, where he sometimes smoaked a pipe. This indul- 
gence being prohibited by a general order,—he struck his name 
out of the subscription list, adding—vanished in smoke.” R.S. 

P. 335.1. ult. Probably Sir Robert Hildyard, Bart. Sheriff of 
the County about this time. 

P. 337.1. 5. for 333," read, “ 335." 

P. 342. note |. 26, * memorandus.” 

P. 345, note, 1,24, read, ‘ something of the following may figure, 
full as gracefully as A.M. ;” and 1.30, for “ virtu,” read * virtue.” 

Ibid. J. 2 from bottom, read “ Gainford.” 

P. 352. A very short time before the publication of the Eighth: 
Volume, my respectable Friend Mr. Allan, on favouring me 
with the Portraits of his Father and Mr. Hutchinson, took notice 
of the latter gentleman's “ faculties, though at a very advanced 
age,” being “ perfectly equal to the business of his profession ;"* 
but, before that Volume was actually finished, Mr. Hutchinson: 
was released from the cares of life, April7, 1914, at the age of* 
$2; baving only two or three days survived his wife, whese age 
was 78; and they were both buried in the same grave.—Some 
farther account of Mr. Hutchinson shall be given in a future page. ° 

P. 352. 1. 5. from bott. read, “ 1785." 

P. *253. note, 1. 6. read, « 69." 

P. #357. bottom, read, ‘ Pujolas.” 

P. *36). at the close, “read, «© ¥366." 

P. 353. Mr. Thovesby, in his History of Leeds, giving an acs 
count of the family of Sharp, says, ‘© Though this branch be ex 
tinct in an ingenious and hopeful young gentleman, Dr.John 

Fe ee 
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Sharps yet, another is likely to continue in honour, being deserv- 
edly advanced to the Archiepiscopal See of York, not only to the 
comfort and honour of pis native country and family, but to the 
universal satisfaction and joy of the whole Nation.” 

P. 367. 1.6. read “ Writer-of Romances.” 

P. 371. “Dr, Grey had four daughters; one, as I have heard, 
went abroad. Of the other three, the eldest married Dr. Lloyd, 
Dean of Norwich.—The second married Wifliam Derbyshire, 
surgeon .and apothecary, of Brackley (son of the Rev. 
Derbyshire, Ractor of Davenham, Cheshire). She is still living 
(1815), at the age of fourscore and upwards. he third mar- 
ried the Rev. Pr. Bowles (as here stated), father of the Rev, 
William Lisle Bowles, Author of the justly-admired Sonnets and 
other Poems, The late Abp. Moore was acquainted with Dr. 
Grey and others in the neighbourhood of Brackley; but Mr. 
Thicknesse, as I am told, is not ‘ correct” in saying that he 
was indebted to Dr. Grey for an introduction to the Family of 
the Duke of Marlberough. I believe the following account is 
authentic: 1 have often heard it, and only wish I could recollect 
names and other circumstances more distinctly : 

“A gentleman (perhaps the Steward) who was employed to 
loak out for a fit. person in the University to be private tutor in 
the family. at Blenheim, after some disappointments applied to 
Mr. John Hopkins of Pembroke; and, as he was talking with him 
on the subject in. the window of his apartments, in Pembroke 
College, Mr. Hopkins said, ¢ I do not think you can find a more 
proper person, in the whole Univer-ity, than the gentleman who 
is walking across the Quadrangle ; and I dare say he will be glad 
of the olfer. He was called up, and accepted the proposal— 
which led to consequenices well known, and honourable to all. 

«T think Mr. Hopkins (B. A. 1738 ; B.D. 1758) had been Mr, 
Moore's tutor. He was afterwards Chaplain to Hume, Bishop of 
Oxford, by whom he was collated to the Vicarage of Cropredy 
in Oxfordshire, where, in his latter days, I knew him well, and 
saw a-Letter which he received from the Archbishop in answer to 
his congratulations on his being promoted to the See of Canter- 
bury. Mr. Hopkins, who was reckoned a good Hebrew scholar, 
published a single Sermon on a memorable text, Nehemiah iv. 
23, preached before the University of Oxford at St. Mary’s, on 
Sunday, Sept. 29, 1771, intituled, ‘* An Attempt to restore the 
true reading and rendering of the last verse of the fourth Chap- 
ter of Nehemiah; by John Hopkins, B.D. Vicar of Cropredy, 
and late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford,’ 177 1.’ In this 
discourse, by a different rendering of one word and a slight 
emendation in the reading of another, he makes it probable, 
that the last clause, which alone is liable to difficulty or objec- 
tion, instead of, “ saving that every one put them oif for wash- 
ing,” should be, “ Every man with his sword in the right hand.” 
How much our Translators were embarassed with the clause, 


appears from their inserting the words, saving that, for which 
7 there 
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f 
theré is nothing in the original, as vell as from the different 
version inthe margin. Mr. Hopkinsdied about the year 1786. R/C. 
P. 380. ‘* Mr. Nichols will find an account of the’ Dawséns, 
which will corroborate and extend the account he has received 
from his Correspondent, in the Monthly Repository of Theology 
and general Literature, vol. V. p. 324 and 325; a work containing 
many valuable biographical articles. The account of the Dawsons 
was communicated to the Editor by my accurate and laborious 
Friend the Rev. William Turner of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, along 
with memoirs of other gentlemen who hail been pupils of Dr. Ro- 
theram of Kendal. I notice one trifling error. It is said that 
the father of these seven brothers was minister at Morley near 
Leeds ; when in fact he was minister at Halifax, or at Little Hor- 
ton near Bradford, I suspect that he had the charge, in whole 
or in part, of both these societies of Dissenters. His name was 
Eli; and his father Joseph Dawson, who had heen ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity, died minister of Morley in 1709. The order 
of the births of his seven sons stands thus, according to the bap- 
tismal register of their uncle Joseph Dawson, who was the Mi- 
nister of Rochdale : 
Samuel Abraham Joseph Eli Thomas Benjamin Obadiah 
1713. 1714. 1719. 1723. 1727. 1729, W731, 
Thave heard that Dr. Leigh, Vicar of Halifax, was the prin- 
cipal instrument in reclaiming the Conformists of this Family to 
the Established Church. He was once asked by a Dissenter, 
“ Why he did it, and if it was to make them better men 2’ To 
which he immediately and handsomely replied, ‘ No, Sir, it ‘was 
to make us better.” J. Hunrer. . : 
Ybid. ‘‘ After Thomas Dawson became M. D. he attended his 
neizhbour Miss Corbett, of Hackney, who was indisposed; and 
found her one day sitting solitary, piously and pensively musing 
upon the Bible, when, by some strange accident, his eyes were di- 
rected to the passage where Nathan says to David, ‘ Thou art the 
Man. The Doctor profited by the kind hint ; and, after a proper 
time allowed for drawing up Articles of Capitulation, the lady, 
on 29 May, 1759, surrendered herself up to all his prescriptions, 
and the Doctor very speedily performed a perfect cure.” J. Brown. 
P. 381. If proofs of the excellence of Sir John Thorold were 
wanting, they would be abundantly found in the Rev. Weeden 
Butler's very admirable “* Life of Bishop Hildesley.” : 
Ibid. ‘* Mrs, Carter, great grand-daughter of Archbishop 
Usher.} Quwre, whether of Henry the uncle, or James the 
nephew, as both were Archbishops of Armagh.” E. J, 
P. 382.. « Dr. Cooke, Provost of King’s, not Eton. When Cole 
was put under him, he was Head Master of Eton.” E. J. . 
P.389. Dr. Robert Plumptre was of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1744; M.A, 1748; Master of the College 1760; 
D. D. 1761; Vice-chancellor 1761, 1777; Casuistical Professor 
1769, He was a Prebendary of Norwich ; Rector of Wimpole, 
and Vicar of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire ; in the two last of 
which preferments he suceeeded-his brother Charles, Archdeacon 
of 
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of Ely., In 1782 he putlished “< Hints respecting some of the 
University Oficers,” Svo* ; and died Oct. 29, 1788. 
P..399. The following Epitaph is at Wycliffe, Yorkshire: 
«© H. E.S.’Thomas Robinson, A. M. 
- hujus ecclesize rector per annos ferme triginta octg. 
Obiit septimo Calendas Aprilis, A. D. 1769, zt. 66.” 
«H.E.S. Stapylton Robinson, A. M. 
. reverendi Thome Robinson filius. 
Obiit quarto Calendas Junii, A. D. 1769, et. 28.” 
I subjoin two Letters written by Mr. Robinson : 
1, “« To the Bishop of Carlisle, at Rose Castle, Cumberland. 
« My Lorp, Wycliffe, Sept. 21, 1764. 
My son returned hither in good health on Monday in the 
evening about seven o'clock ; and the very kind reception and 
extraordinary civilities he met with at Rose Castle, have made on 
him so strong an impression, as, I believe, can never be oblite- 
rated: and J, my Lord, am at a loss for words sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the due sense I have of your goodness and favours to 
him, and of my thankfulness for the same. 

* Before my son left this place, he informed me that your 
Lordship appeared to him to be a diligent searcher into the Anti- 
quities of this Kingdom, as well as the Curiosities of Nature and 
Art in the several Counties. You must very probably have been 
acquainted’ with the late Roger Gale, Esq. F. R. 8. and sometime 
a Commissioner of the Excise, who many years ago published 
« Registrum Honoris de Richmond,’ folio. This learned Antiquary 
had caused the last folio edition, save one, of Bishop Gibson's 
Camden's Britannia to be interleaved, wherein he has wrote a 
very great number of curious observations, and enriched it with 
variety of maps,.&c. This book his son Roger Gale, Esq. was 
so obliging as once to shew me, not very many years ago, in 
his Library at Scruton, not far from Bedale. ‘The perusal of 
these MS additional notes would, I am persuaded, give your 
Lordship very great pleasure. It is a pity they were not known 
to the Editor of the Jast Edition, and he permitted to print them. 
The son, who at present lives at Stockton upon Tees, in the 
County of Durham, told me that his father, whenever he met 
with any ingenious Officers of Excise that had a taste for this 
kind of knowledge, employed and rewarded them for procuring 
and sending hiw accurate accounts of every thing curious and 
memorable from all parts of the Kingdom, he removing them 
from place to place as best answered his design. If you are ac- 
quainted (as my son seemed to think) with Christopher Crowe, 
Eoq. of Kipling Hall, in this County, a Major in the North Riding 
militia, and whose sister the present Mr. Gale married ; he, [ 
am ofopinion, could readily prevail with Mr. Gale to lend you 
the book, when you shall return again to Rose Castle the next 


“ 


* From the operation of various causes since 1570, when the Univer- 
sity Fees were regulated by Statute, the emoluments of the several Offi- 
cers were become inadequate to their trouble : he suggests the propriety 
of new regulations, but forbears to specify them till the Members of the 
University bad considered them. 

summer, 
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summer. T humbly beg pardon for treSpassing so much upor 
your Lordship's time by this long letter ; and am, my Lord, with 
the greatest veneration’ and esteem, your Lordship’s most obliged 


and most. obedient servant, Tuo. Roginson.” 
2. To the Reverend Dr. Burn, Chancellor of Carlisle. 
« Rev. Str, Dee. 8, 1767. 


“The publick in general are extremely obliged to you for your 
very learned and most useful labours, vour ‘Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Olficer, and your ‘Eeciesiastical Law.’ The farmer you 
have brought to very great perfection in the late Editions ; and 
T doubt not but the latter will, in due time, be equally improved. 
To this end, nothing can contribute so effectually as a Collection 
of the Deerees and Determinations, in the several Courts, on the 
subjects you treatof. ‘The inclosed Copy of a Decree in the Exche- 
quer, [Rickword against Trhnmer, 21 June, 1750} I presume, had 
not come to your knowledge. as t do not remember your having 
cited it *n your ‘Ecclesiastical Law.’ The late Dr. Brown, Provost of 
Queen's College, Oxford, had been, as I wasinformed, attacked with 
(he paralytic disorder (which at Jast put a period to his lifc) when 
1 first received the said copy ; and his faculties wete said to have 
been greatly impaired, so that he was Judged incapable of giving 
@ proper explanation of it, which is much wanted, otherwise I 
should have sent it you long ago. This Decree must either have 
been very badly drawn up, or my copy of it is very imperfect, 
And if the latter should happen to be the case, you can easily get 
that defect supplied —In the second volume of the quarto edition 
of your ‘ Ecelesiastica) Law,’ title Terrier, you have given usa very 
good form of a Terrier, in that of your own Vicarage of Orton. If 
you have not already seen them, you will be well pleased to find 
annexed to Dr. Ibbetson's Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of St. Alban’s, in the year 1765, ¢ Instructions for Ministers, 
Church-wardens, and others, in forming true and complete Ter- 
riers of Glebe Lands and other Possessions belonging to Churches; 
first publishedtin 1761, under the direction of Bishop Sherlock ; 
which are exccllent, and will be a very valuable addition to that 
title. ‘The gencrai character of your hmnane, benevolent, and 
comnmunicative disposition, bas encouraged me to take the liberty 
of troubling you with the inclosed case, and requesting that you 
will be so good as to take it into consideration, and favour me 
with your opinion of it. Tro, Ropinson.” 

P.401. “T havea print without date (size 9 by 14 inches) 
of the Chevalier Tavlor delivering a lecture, with this engraved 
title on the top, “ Dr. Taylor, M.D. Oculist,’ &c. {see below] 
and the following lines engraved at the bottom. The Doctor is 
mounted in a decent rostrum, and dressed in the same amanner, 
and with a similar cushion hefore him as described in p. 400. 
He is holding forth toa polite and crowded audience, in which 
a number of physicians and others, sitting at a long table, pro- 
vided with pens, ink, and paper, are represented as taking down 
his honeyed words, James Dowzann.” 

. «Dr. 
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‘De. Tavior, M.D. Oculist to ye King of Great Brittain, Fel- 
low ‘of several Coleges of Physicians, &c. Lecturing on the 
Nature and Cure of tite diseases of ye Eye. 

* Hail, curious Occulist ! to thee belongs 

To know what secret Springs of Vision move 

The’Ball of Sight, what inward cause retards 

Their native Force ; what Operation clears 

A cloudy Speck, or bids the total Frame 

Resume the Lustre of the lucid Ray, 

is Thine to tell—Deep-veil'd to gloomy Shade 

The darkling Eye retires, nor (Feels) ye Force 

Of solar Beam—anon a darting Gleam 

Shoots thro’ ye Glass, and gives ye bright’ning Orb 

To visit Light—I see the liquid Stream 

Flow, as y® guiding Hand directs y® way, 

And bids it enter, where a total Gloom 

Had drawn dark Cover o'er y¢ Seat of Sight. 

Whether in Choroeid, or nervous Net 

Fair Vision shines, thither ye streaming Rays 

Converge their Force, and in due Order range 

‘Their colour'd Forms—Anon y¢ Patient sees 

A new Creation rising to the View 

In living Light !—There blows y¢ flow’ry Mead 

With Sweets of every Bloom, where limpid Rill 

Glides ont soft Foot—Here fair Pomona smiles 

In Luxury of Charm—There Flora paints 

Her Vari-colour'd Train—Here Lunar Orb 

Soft sheds ber silver Light, to cheer y* Gloom 

Of languid Night, till orient Sun reveals 

A living Scene, with radiant Lustre spread.—— 
Go on, Thou Favourite of Heav'n, to bless 

The darkling World with Light, give it to see 

‘The Maker's Works, and teach y* greatful Tongue 

To sing his Praise, for what y* Eye beholds 

To Rapture rais'd, fair Work of Power divine,— 
While Others court y* Populace for Fame, 

“And envy Merit, which they cannot claim; 

Be Thine y¢ task to beam ia open Day 

And shine with Lustre of unborrowed Ray." 

P. 413.1. 10. « The Alice Bosville, who js here mentioned, 
wife of Dr. Jackson, was one of four sisters, who all married Cler- 
gymen, the daughters of Thomas Bosville, or Bosevile, who was 
Rector of Sandal-parva and Vicar of Braithwell, both in the 
County of York — ‘They had a brother, whose tomb at Ufford, in 
Northamptonshire, is thus inscribed : 

#“ Near this place Heth the body 
of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Bosville, B,D. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, 
who was presented to the Rectory 
of Ufford by that learned Society, 





A most 
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A most affectionate husband, a tender father,. and 9 
sincere friend, a true son of the Church of England, 
and a most faithful pastor of his flock. 

He dicd Oct. 28 anno Dom. 1718, ztat. 48. 


He chose without these sacred walls to lie, 

Still here to preach humility, 

The soul that takes her rise from humblest ground 

Is elway> with the highest glory crown’d ; 

If thou wouldst raise thy lofiy towers on high, 

Lay the foundation in humility : 

The building's strongest, and will soonest touch the skie.”” 

«© Queere, If Alexander Bosville, who was a Printer or Book- 

seller in London, concerned in the first edition of Gibson's 
Camden, and who is mentioned with respect by ‘Thoresby, was 
not another brother ?>—The Rev. Thomas Bosvile, of Ravenfield 
in Yorkshire, and of Ulvescroft Abbey in Leicestershire, is now 
the Representative of this very antient Family.” J. Hunrer. 


P, 427. Dr, John Hind, Rector of Findon, Sussex, says, his great 
Grandfather, Richard Hine, or Hyne, of Merton College, M.A. 
May 14, 1667, (ina former generation written Hinde) Rector 
of Boddington, Northamptonshire, and of Grittleton, Wilts, 
died at Grittleton (as the Register says) in 1690,—His son had, 
perhaps, the Rectory of Lillingston Lovell—His son, Richard 
Hind, D. D. of Christ Church, Rector of Liljingston Lovell, of 
St. Annc’s, Westminster, and finally Vicar of Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, was born in 1715, (Qu. whether at Kettering or at 
Northampton?) He left two sons; I. Themas Hind, Student 
of Christ Church, M. A. 1779; Rector of Ardley and Westwell, 
Oxon. and Vicar of Culworth in Northamptonshire; died Jan. 10, 
1815, et. 58. 2. John Hind, M. A. 1780; B.D. 1789; D.D. 
1797; late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and now, 
1815, Rector of Findon, Sussex, 

Ibid. “Thomas Wray, D. D. Fellow of Christ's College, Cam 
bridge, and successivelyChaplain to Archbishops Hutton and Secker, 
born of poor parents at Bentham in Yorkshire, in the church- 
yard of which place he has inscribed an affectionate epitaph to 
the memory of a careful and laborious mother, who was, under 
Providence, the instrument of his advancement in life, He was 
a pious, abstemious, mortified man, never married, of weak 
constitution, of most amiable deportment, yet a zealous reprover 
of vice in public and in private. He had learned too from his 
master, Secker, not to despise the meanest, nor to shrink from 
the most disgusting, offices of his function. It ought rather, 
perhaps, to be said, that both had learned this temper of an 
higher Teacher: One of his first steps as Vicar of Rochdale was, 
to procure an Act of Parliament (for which his Successor as well 
as the Town are much indebted to his memory) enabling the 
Vicar for the time being to grant leases for the term of 99 years, 
Those who knew and understood him will not be displeased to 
have the peculiar expression of his countenance recalled to their 

memory 
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memory by a single stroke from the hand of a master—the excel- 
lent Editor of Butler's Remains : “ 

‘ While modest Pray with silent grace 

Just steals a meaning smile.” 


A plain stone within the altay-rails has the following inseription, 
which renders any farther account of this good man superfluous : 
“HS. EL 
Thomas Wray, S. T. P. hujus Ecclesie Vicarius 3 

ob. 2@do die Fubrnarii, 1778, annos natus 55.” 

P. 428. “1 possess Rolls of Eton College and School, of the 
close of the 17th Century, with the early parts of the 18th, pre- 
served by Stephen Apthorp, many years Assistant, and finally 
Fellow of it.” E. Joxrs 

Ibid.“ Did not H. Yaylor write ably against Soame Jenyns ; 
as Well as Maclaine, the learned Tyanslator of Mosheim ?” F, W, 

P. 431. In the brief Memoir of Bishop Warren it is mentioned 
that “his first preferment was Archdeacon of Woreester 1775, 
by favour of Bishop Johnson, who was his nephew.” ‘This state- 
ment is erroneous. Dr. John Warren, Bp. of St. David's, never 
was Archdeacon of Worcester ;—nor was he a relation of Bishop 
Johnson’s.— Uhe fact is, that The Dr, John Wiuren, Archdeacon 
of Worcester, was of a very different family from that of Dr, 
Warren, Bishop of St. David's. ‘The Rev. Dawson Warren, Vi- 
ear pf Edmonton, is a nephew of the Archdeacon of Worcester, 

Ibid. The following Letter should have preceded the others : 

“Sir, Bangor, Oct. 6, 1795. 

“ I saw an advertisement last week, in one of the public pa- 
pers, from the Printers in general, setting forth, that they 
wanted some young lads, properly educated, for apprentices ; and 
if they are still in want, I have one whom I can recommend ; 
and T should like to have him placed with you, if it should hap- 
pen to prove convenient to you. The lad has been known to me 
several years, having been a singing-boy in our Cathedral, and 
I can recommend him as a very sober well-inclined young man ; 
and, as he understands Latin, and can construe a chapter in the 
Greek ‘Testament very well, he would, I think, prove very useful 
in your office—As his parents are poor, no apprentice-fee can 
be given with him; but I have so good an opinion of him, that 
A will give him a sufficient quantity of cloaths, and pay his expences 
up to town, if he can be taken as an apprentice, and diet, and 
lodging, and washing, found him. 1 shall be much obliged to 
you for an answer ; and [ hope it will be a favourable one 3 and 
am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Joun BANGOR.” 

P. 432. 1. 1. for Bovey,” read “« Bury.” 

P. 434. Mary Ballard Long, wife of Edward Long, Esq. died 
July 16, 1797, «et. 60; and was buried at East Barnet. 

P. 435. In Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. p. 161, is an Imitation, by 
Mr. Long, of Horace’s Ode 1. xxix. “ To Dr, Anthony Ro- 

-binson, on his being appointed an Acting Lieutenant in a Com- 
pany of Fvot quartered at Savanna la Mar, in the Island of Ja- 
maica ; communicated by a Correspondent in that Island, who 

ecrroncously 
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erroneously supposed that Dr. Robinson had contributed some 
papers to the “ History of Jamaica.” And this induced’ Mr. 
Long to favour me with some correctiéns of that article ‘(ib. p- 
217), and the following particulars of two meritorious gentlemen: 

“Samuel Jeake, Esq. was born in the county of Sussex, where 
he once possessed a good estate, which was dissipated, as 1 have 
heard, in some unsuccessful project of an Inland Navigation, 
This gentleman was gifted with a singular genius for meche nies, 
and, conceiving an idea of the possibility of flying by means of 
artificial wings, invented an apparatus for that purpose, which 
failed on trial, and not without cunsiderable peril to his neck.’ 
Deranged circumstances probably compelled him to visit Jamatca, 
where he practised for some years at the bar. He likewise invented 
a mill for grinding the sugar-cane upon a new and very inge- 
vious principle ; but his last project was more magnificent in 
theory, and might possibly have been attended with some nati- 
onal advantages, if it had been carried fully into execution. It 
was no less than a scheme of patenting 30,000 acres of fine land 
within the territory of the Mosquito Indians, where he proposed 
to establish a powerful colony. Death interposed, and stopped 
his vast designs! 

« Anthony Robinson was a native of Sunderland, in the county 
of Durham, where he served a regular apprenticeship to his fa- 
ther, a man exceedingly respectable in his profession of surgeon 
and apothecary, From his earliest youth he became attached té 
botanical studies ; and, whilst he continued under paternal tui- 
tion, he devoted all his leisure-hours to Gerard, Parkinson, and 
other antient Herbalists, or to excursions abroad, and a collation 
of their pages with the great volume of Nature. It was not tif] 
after his arrival at Jamaica that he met with the‘ Systema Nature,’ 
and other works of Linnaus, which opened to his mind a new 
and beautiful theory in his favourite science, and engaged it so 
forcibly, that fur several years he scarcely gave attention to any 
other pursuit. The chief objects of his enquiry in Jamaiea were 
non-descript plants, of which he discovered many, unnoticed 
either by Sloane or Brown ; and he corrrected their descriptions 
of many other plants which had been already discovered. A de- 
sire of strengthening and enlivening his ideas of the true genes 
rical or specific alliance of the vegetable races, naturally first 
pointed out to him the necessity of an hortus siccus ; but this 
having its imperfections, next suggested the necessity of copying 
Nature more expressively by the pencil, in the management of 
which although be had never been grounded, yet his natural 
turn this way very soon enabled him to attain'a degrev of excel- 
lence. The Western world presented him with an inexhaustible 
variety of subjects ; and the frequency of his delineations so im+ 
preved his hand, that, among those specimens he left behind 
him, were not a few which have been pronounced, by good 
judges, equal to the works of professed draughtsmen. ~ His 
judgment was clear and sound; and his memory so retentive, 
that be could once recount the genera, names, and characters, 
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of above a thousand European plants. He had a great general, 
knowledge in some other sciences, and was particularly well-read. 
in modern history. He was distinguished beyond most men for 
a feeling heart, a warm and steady attachment in his friendships, 
a behaviour perfectly inoffensive, an integrity that nothing-could 
corrupt, a rigid adherence to truth, and for a pliancy and. viva~ 
city of temper which rendered him acceptable to all companies, 
His only blemish, in short, was a certain thoughtless improvi- 
dence ; to whose ascendancy it is to be imputed, that the publick 
has never profited by his botanical remarks, which were always 
hastily scribbled, in a hand almost illegible, upon the first scraps 
of paper he could meet with: these, blurred and blotted, and 
sometimes soiled with dirt, were promiscuously thrown together; 

frow which cause the greater part of them. have been irretriev- 
ably lost. He never transcribed nor reduced them into any kind 
of order, still procrastinating this as the destined occupation of 
some future days of leisure; which, unhappily, never arrived ; 
for in July 1768, he was seized with a violent illness, which ter= 
minated fatally. Of his poetry, I have several essays, which 
should be entirely at your service, if I could suppose them de- 
serving of an imprimatur ; but ] mist confess, his talent in versifi-- 
cation was that in which he least excelled. He was the first dis- 
coverer of the art of manufacturing u vegetable soap from the 
Juice of the great American aloe leaf; and for this invention he 
received a grant of -100 pistoles from the Assembly of Jamaica, 
This soap is equally miscible with salt as with fresh water, and 
therefore very useful to mariners. He obtained from a species of 
palm-tree which abdunds in the more rocky arid parts of that 
island, a very fine and nutritive farina, not palpably different 
from the fagu powder, He discovered likewise a vegetable hlue 
dye, of rather more brilliancy than indigo. And, lastly, it was 
in attempting to perfect the discovery of a tree balsam, analo- 
gous in quality to the celebrated balsam of Mecca, that he under- 
went a fatigue so excessive as to occasion the disorder of which 
he died. It is due to the memory of Dr. Robinson to say, that. 
he certainly did not supply Mr. Long with the synopsis of plants 
inserted int the History of Jamaica, nor had he any share whatever 
in the compilation. Had Robinson been living, the Writer of 
that History would gladly have claimed his aid in the execution 
of that part of it which he so well understood, and for which 
he was eminently qualified ; his assistance would have rendered 
it more syatematic in the arrangement, and more worthy in every 
respect of the public acceptance. E. Lone.” 

P.436. The following extract of a Letter from Dr. Edmund Pyle .. 

to his Father, in 1756, extracted from Mr. Richards’s “« History of 
Lynn,” is highly honourable to all the parties : “‘ Dr. Thackeray, 
who keeps a school at Harrow on the Hill, has one living, and 
14 children ; a man bred at Eton, and a great scholar in the 
Eton way, and a good one every way ; a true Whig, and proved 
to be so by some special marks of integrity. He was candidate, 
for the Provostship of King’s, and would have beat. all men 
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but Geotge, and George too, if Sir Robert Walpole had--not 
made George's promotion a point. Since this disappointment, 
he took the school of Harrow, to edticate his ‘own and otker 
people's children, which he has performed all along with great 
feputation. The Bishop of Winchester* never saw this man in 
his life ; but had heard so much good of him, that he resolved 
to serve him some way or other, if ever he could; but said no- 
thing to any body. On Friday last he sent for this Dr, Thack- 
eray; and, when he came into the room, my Lord gave him a 
parchment, and told him he had long heard of his good charac 
ter, and long been afraid he should never be able to give him 
any serviceable proof of the good opinion he had long conceived 
of him: that what he had put into his hands was the Archdea- 
conry of Surrey, which he hoped would he acceptable to him, 
as he might perform the duty of it yearly, at the time of his 
leisure, in the Easter holid Dr. Thackeray was so surprized 
and overcome with this extraordina 'y manner of doing him a 
favour, that he was very near fainting as he was giving him in- 
stitution. "Tis 1201. a year, with dependencies that may brity 
in a deal of money.” 
P. 439. Sir William Browne first scttled at Lynn, under the 
atronage of the ‘Turner family, about the year 1716; and in 
Febpiary 1718 his name was enrolled among’ the free burgesses 
of that town; though there appears not to have been any great 
cordiality between him and the Corporation, and on some. 
publie occasion he set up a kind of competition for precedence 
with the Mayor. This appears by the following extract from 
the Town Records: “ Aug. 29, 1723, Ordered, that a Letter 
be written by the Town Clerk to Dr. William Browne, to ae- 
quaint him with the resentment of this Corporation of his affront 
to the Mayor [Richard Harwick, Esq.], Justices, and Gentlemen 
of the Corporation, by an undue precedence he assumed and 
persisted in on Monday last.” ‘This Letter probably, the Doctor 
nailed up on his house-door (see vol. Hf. p. 315). At that 
period he styled himself 1,.D. of both Universities ; and he ap- 
pears to have got on fast in the way of his vocation, so as to 
obtain a large share of popularity and practice, especially among 
the middling and lower classes of the community, which he is 
said to have turned to very good account; and he is under- 
stood to have made much more of his patients in the pecuniary 
way, than his rival Physician at Lynn [Dr. George Hepburn +] 


* Dr. Hoadly. - A 

+ Dr. Hepburn, or Hepborne, was a native of East Lothian. He set- 
tied at Lynn early in the Eighteenth Century ; and acquired suth high 
reputation as to be at the head of bis profession in that part of the king- 
dom for about half a century. He was the favourite Physician of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, with whom he spent most of his time at the princely seat 
of Houghton. He Jived to be old, and blind; and was reduced to pecu- 
hiary diffienities, from which be was relieved by a pension of 1002. a year 
through the interest of Mr, Pelham, and another of thrice thateom ftom 
Dr, Maxwell, a rich relation... See several particulars of Dr. Hepburi jn 
hichards’a History of Lynn, vel. IL pp, 102¢—1035. ‘ 
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-was able to make of his among the higher orders. Having be- 
come the popular Physician and favourite, he the less regarded 
the.favour of the gentr} or higher classes, He has been spoken 
of at Lynn as a good Physician ; but out of the line of his pro- 
fession, either from his vanity or his eccentricities, he had not the 
art of conciliating respect. In one thing he seemed more for- 
tunate than his contemporary Hepburn; for he died rich, and 
the other poor. Hepburn’s numerous patients were, it seems, 
more liberal in feasting than in feeing him ; whereas Browne 
would not have been satisfied with that sort of liberality, — 
Browne certainly was a person of no common cast, or ordinary 
genius. Men of his sort are not to be seen every day; and 
when they do appear, they are sure to attract observation, and 
apt to make a stir wherever they happen to fix their residence. 
Browne was at the head of those who opposed the ruling 
powers at Lynn for most part of his long residence in that town ; 
and he appears to have conducted himself with no small share of 
skill and dexterity ; and with considerable effect when the squab- 
ble assumed any thing of a literary aspect. Dr, Edmund Pyle 
seems to have becn his chief oppqnent ; but he sometimes had the 
whole corporate body at him; yet he generally repelled their 
attacks very stoutly and successfully ; and the opposition made 
by him and his friends is supposed to have been often of essential 
service to the town, At a contested election in 1747 he bore a 
conspicuous part; which Jed to an intimacy with Mr. Folkes, 
and to the marriage of that gentleman with Sir William’s only 
daughter—The late Mr. Thomas Hollingbury, many years a 
respectable Rooksclier at Lynn, used to say, that the first time 
he had to make out his bill, after the Doctor had been dubbed a 
Knight, he wrote Sir William Browne Debtor to Thomas Hol+ 
lingbury. When he delivered it into the Knight’s hand, he 
jooked at ita short time, and then, looking at him, said, ‘* Mr, 
Hollingworth, you might have said The Honourable Sir William 
Browne.’-—‘* I beg your pardon, Sir William,” replied the Book- 
seller; “but, upon my word, I did not know that it was custom- 
ary to prefix to the name of Knight the word Honourable."—“As 
to that,” replied the Knight, ‘if it be not customary, it would yet 
have been pleasing.” Dr. Pyle,in a letter to his Father, in July 1752, 
says, “ Yourold Friend Sir William Brownecame to my Lord Bishop 
of Winchester some weeks ago, and told him, ‘ that he waited 
upon him for a pension payable out of his estate to the College 
of Physicians.” My Lord said, “he never heard of any such 

nsion paid out of his revenues; and as to an estate of his own, 
fe had none.”——“ Yes,” said the Knight, “ you are chargeable 
herewith out of such an estate.”—My Lord said, “he fad no 


lume, pp. }040—1050, are also some very interesting Memoirs of Dr. George 
Lieddedale, another Scotch Physician, who settled at Lynn, where he 
“married a danghter of Dr. Hepburn. He wa¢ mach respected 3 was ho- 
“nowred by the frequent correspondence of Dr. Heberden, Dr. Robert 
Taylor, aud Sir John Pringle; and died April tt, 1766, wt. 57. 


estate 
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estate any where of his own; and, as Bishop of Winchester, he 
had no such estate as was named.”— ‘“ Bishop of Winchester !” 
quoth the Knight ; “ why then Iam wrong; you are not the 
rson, JI wanted Sir Cecil Bishopp ; and they told me he lived 
ere.”—‘ Is Sir Cecil Bishopp a Clergyman ?” says my Lerd. 
— No,” says the Knight.—* Why then, Sir, you might have 
seen your mistake immediately ; and so your servant.” ; 

On the top of a monument in Hillington church, Norfolk, is 
a representation of the Sun, with this line under it, 

Coronat caelum perenni gloria. 

And a tablet on the monument is thus inscribed: 

M.S. 
D. Gulielmi Browne, Militis, 
Medicorwn Londini bis Presidis, 
S.R.S. 
Stadium opusque qui valdé persequens 
Medicinam haud sine Deo fecerat, 
Die nocteque nitens pro viribus 
Salutem hilaris hominibus dare. 
Labor tum ipse sibi voluptas fuit. 
Eheu ! jam agendo haud spectatur ampliue. 
Beatum tamen vixisse se adserens, 
Prob contentus exacto tempore, 
Uti conviva cedit vita satur, 
Homo humani 2 se alienum nil putans, 
Die decimo Martii 177-4 mortuus, 
Die Ciceronis natali 3 Jan. 1602 editus, 
Beatiorem his prefatus adpetens. =~ 
Patria O! perpetua esto et Jibera ! 
Sit anima mea cum Christosophis ! 
Prope Newtonum, Boylium, Lockium f 
Procu! insanis & Sapientibus ! 
Velim ediseas, Lector, quanti est vivere 
Licet qua terris noscere et agere. 
Tlogeue xas ov yro%s toics orws 
Te Savater pernjewy nos ponuewy ess Broo 
Te Se Bis pomp psolor exe Jarare, 
Coronat tellus inani nomine ! 
Amor fame prospicit virtutibus. 
Annorum plenus, prater spem plenus honorum, 
Plenus voti omnis, desero gratus humum. 
Miles Christi murte triumpho ! 

There is a good representation of Sir William's profile, taken, 
ag 1 understand, from one executed by Wilton; and at the bottom 
of the Monument are his armorial bearings. It is on the South 
walt of the chancel; and adjoining it is a monument to Lady 
Browne, who died some years before the Knight.—In the chancel 
are several monuments to the Folkes family, and also to the Ho- 
vels, who were the former lords of the whole parish; the Jast of 
whom, Sir William, leit three daughters his co-heiresses, one of 

wher 
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whony was nfarried to Martin Folkes, esq. and brought ‘the eatdte 
inéo that family. Sir William Browne left only one daughter; the. 
wife of William Folkes, esq. and mother to the present Sir Martha. 
Browhe Folkes, bart.; which accounts for his remains being. 
deposited here. 

P. 452. Dr. Samuel Clark, of St. Alban's, was Father of the 
Rev. ‘George Clark, Chaplain to the Royal Military Asylum, 
who married the only surviving daughter of Thomas Dicey, Esq. 
of Claybrook, Leicestershire. 

P.453. «The tirm, in or about 1760, was ‘Mount and Page,’ ér 
«Mounts and Page.’ There were then living: William Mount ; 
Thomas Page, who married the daughter of William Mount; 
John Mount, the son of William Mount, whose leg was taken 
off in consequence of what is called a white swelling ; Thomas 
Page, son of Thomas Page. ‘Thomas Page died in 17623 Wil- 
iam Mount, his father-in-law, who survived hiin, died I believe 
between 1765 and 1768 ; John Mount, who lost his leg; lived 
till between 1785 and 1788; ‘Phomas Page, to about the same 
lime, Williain Mount, the son of John, carried on trade some 
time at Postern-row, solely, after*the Patent or Government bu- 
siness was removed ; but has quitted it many years, He married 
the daughter of Thomas Page the younger, and now resides at 
Wasing, near Newbury. Thomas Page, son of Thomas Page’the 
younger, was never'in the trade, He resides at Poynters, Cob- 
ham, Surrey.” D. J. 

P. 453. Mrs. Elizabeth Baldwin, relict of Richard Baldwin 
of Paternoster-row (vol. IIL. p. 716) and sister to Henry and Ro- 
bert Baldwin (WL 443. VHI. 478.), died Aug. 10, 1809; and, 
by Will, gave 2501. Three per Cent. Consols ; the interest! to be 
annually applied tothe purchase of five great coats, for decayed 
Liverymen of the Company. 7 

In February 1815, Andrew Strahan, Esq. M. P. (a Member 
of the Court of Assistants) informed the Master, “ that, desirous 
of treading in the steps of his respected Father, and to give further 
effect to his benevolent purpose (which sec in vol. HL. 396, 604.) 
he had some years ago bequeathed a similar sun 6f 10001. to the 
same charitable uses ; but, secing of late how manly’ applications 
had been made to the Court, with Petitions, beyond any vacancies. 
that were likely to arise ; and considering also for how great a 
length of time many of the objects have repeatéd their*Petitions ; 
he was induced to give immediate effect to his intentions; and 
had transferred into the name of the Master, &e. 1225/; Four 
per Cent. Bank Annuities, (the interest of which (492) to be 
thus applied :—S/. per annum to such of the six Pensioners am@ix 
his Father’s Annuitants who shall have been the earliest €léét ” 
into that List, in lieu of the 4/. they at present enjoy ; and Wier 
any of these Pensions of 81. each shall become -vicaift}*thig 
Pensioners who shall stand first in the List of kis Fattie?s Aimhuis 
tate to succeed to such vacancy.—Sst2¢- (part.oftehe Su iphus}-t0 
make-up a small deficiency in the interest arising from his 

Vou. 1X. Lz Father's 
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Father's legacy ;—-and the remainder to be given to the 
Beadle.”-—-At the same time Mr. Strahan presented to the Com- 
pany a Portrait of his Father, an excellent likeness, copied by 
Sir William Beachy from an Original by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

~ I cannot dismiss this article on the Company of Stationers, 
without referring back to the Preface to my Seventh Volume, 

. p. 6; where I mentioned ‘ Mr. Alderman Domville, one of their 
most meritorious Assistants,” as the next in rotation for the 
high and important office of Lord Mayor of London. ‘That clec- 
tion took place on Michaelmas-day 1813; and the Company of 
Stationers soon after, by an unanimous vote, requested their 
worthy Brother, as a testimony of their esteem, to favour them 
with his Portrait, at their expence, by the hand of a first-rate 
Master; and a very fine picture of him has since been painted, 
by Mr. Owen, as an ornament to their Court-room.—But far 
higher honours awaited, this very able Chief Magistrate, The 
wonderful events which occurred during his Mayoralty must be 
fresh in every one’s recollection. The urbanity and the discretion 
which he exemplified on the visit of the Allied Sovereigns at 
Guildhall reflected on him the highest credit; and was hand» 
somely acknowledged by the Prince Regent ; who instantly created 
him 2 Baronet, and soon after most graciously granted the fol- 
Jowing augmentation to his ‘paternal arms :—*“ A lion bearing a 
sword, representing the sword of the City of London; and on 
a chief of honourable augmentation, three crowns radiated, and 
encircled by branches of olive; and asa crest, out ofa muralcrownu, 
a demi-lion issuant, supportinga shield charged with three crowns, 
also radiated,” as a lasting memorial to his posterity of an event 
which will ever distinguish his Mayoralty in the annals of the City, 

Mr, Alderman Magnay was elected Sheriff of Londen and Mid- 
dlesex at Midsummer 1813 ; and filled that distinguished office in 
@ manner particularly creditable to himself and to the Com 
Mr. George Longman chose to pay the usual fine. 

P. 457, 1. 10 from bottom, * The parishes of St. Stephen Wall- 
brook, and St. Benet Shearhog, were united after the Fire of 
London, the former in the gift of the Grocers’ Company, the lat- 
ter in the King; so that they have an alternate turn in the pre- 
sentation: when Wilson was presented, it was the King’s tun— 
of course the Company presented his suecessor.--I remember the 
old clerk and undertaker at Wallbrook, p. 458. His name was 
Lyne.” J. Brown. 

P. 458. 1. 30 and 31. for “ Potter,” read « Patten.’—The 
younger son of the late Mr. Patten, of Bank, near Warring- 
ton, inherits a considerable fortune and estate from Dr, Wil- 
son; and, I believe, as here said, has taken his name and arms, 
On a handsome monument of recent date, in the church of 
Warrington, the Pattens of Bank claim kindred to William of 
Wainfiete, alias Patten, the venerable Founder of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford; but Dr. Chandler thought the claim was without 
foundation. See his Life of Wainflete, pp. 247—~251.” R-C, 

7 P. 460. 


pany, 
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P. 460. 1. 15 from bott. Dr. Smith died 1756, as is said above, 

Ib, |. 11 from bottom, Sir Richard Lowther does not appear in 
the List of Masters of the Ordnance. 

P. 462. 1.17, read “ learning French.” 

P, 463. 1.7. C. Marsh, jun. was B.A. 1757, and Senior Medallist. | 

Ibid. !. 32. Lord Coleraine had no higher rank than that of 
Baron. See before, pp. 610. 637. . 

Tbid. 1. 14, Conybeare elected Dean; r ‘« appointed.” —Ibid, 
Stukeley, Bucks. Quzre, Huntingdonshire ? 

P. 464, “ Mr. Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, isa very ingenious, sober gentleman, and industrious 
Antiquary,who hath a curious Collection of Natural and Artificial 
Rarities of many years standing ; and is still as diligent as ever 
to make additions thereunto. He is also a great preserver and 
ingrosser of Manuscripts of all sorts. He is kind and respective 
to his friends, and never better pleased than when they can pre« 
sent him with some piece of Antiquity, or valuable Manuscript.” 

Dunton’'s Whipping Post, p. 84. 

P. 465. The late Dean Lloyd filled his situation in the Church 
with great dignity and attention tits interests. He was a man of 
very polite manners, extraordinary composure of mind, and resig= 
nation to the Divine Will. In his last moments he sent for one 
of the Members-of the Chapter, and said, “ Sir, on Wednesday 
next there will be a Chapter held, when I wish to have such and 
such things done ; it is not likely that I shall be there, as by 
that time I expect I shall be dead."—And in his last agonies he 
requested Mrs. Lloyd'and his niece to quit tie room, that they 
might not be distressed by his convulsions. The following epi- 
taph is on his monument, prior on the North side of the Chofr: 

- «M.S. 
Philippi Lloyd, S.T.P. 
Qui, cum per xxv annos hujus Ecclesia esset Decanus, 
Ordinandis ejus rebus et caterze 
Cure pastorali strenuam operam perpetud dabat. 
Dignitatem vite constantem purd et simplici pietaté, 
“neque minus elegantia morum sustinebat, 
Liberali omni disciplin& instructus, 
Theologie studia preecipue colebat ; 
et ingenio natus maximis negotiis 
Obeundis idoneo altiora non cupiebat, 
Satis habens quas nactus est partes, pro virili ornare. 
Obiit xxx1 Maii A. D. mpcexc. 
Annum agens sexagesimum tertium 
Lapidem hunc Optimo viro posuit Conjux amantissima.” * 
Above the inscription is a sarcophagus, surmounted by an urn; 
and beneath it the fullowing arms, consisting of two coats di- 
vided per. pale; 1, Sable, three horses heads erased Argent, 
2. Or, a lion rampant, within a border engrailed Gules. 

P. 467. }. 12. The elder Thomas Hutchinson (Editor of Xe- 
nophon) was Rector of i.yndon in Rutland, 1731-1734; and 
was also Rector of H i 
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P. 467. 1.20. puta comma after chaise, and dele he, 

P, 469. “« The ingenious Buckley is another News-writer, that 
(should he quarrel with this Journal) will deserve an answer. This 
Weekly (or rather Daily Author) was originally a Bookseller, 
but follows printing. He is an excellent Linguist, understands 
the Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian tongues; and is master 
of a great deal of wit—Samucl Buckley, by a liberal education, 
has been softened to civility ; for, that rugeed honesty some rude 
men profess, is an indigested chaos, whicl may contain the seeds 
of goodness, but it wants form and matter. Yet Buckley is no 
fiatterer neither ; but, when he finds his friend any way imper= 
fect, he freely (but gently) informs him; nor yet shall some 
few errors cancel the bond of friendship, because he remembers 
no endeavours can raise man above his frailty.—He is a thought- 
ful man, but not in the least exceptious; for jealousy proceeds 
from weakness or guilt, and Buckley's virtues quit bim from all 
suspicions.—In a word, he is a generous friend, yet he is as slow 
to enter into that title, as he is to forsake it; A monstrous vice 
must disoblige, because an extraordinary virtue did first unite— 
Buckley is a great master in the art of obliging ; yet he is neither 
effeminate, nor a cominon courticr. The first. is so passionate a 
doater upon himself, he cannot spare Jove enough. to be justly 
named friendship; the latter hath his love so diffusive among 
the Beauties, that he has none left for his-own sex. He is en- 
grossed in a world of business, as is seen by his writing and 
printing a Daily Courant and Monthly Register; yet he is not 
accustomed to any sordid way of gain.—He is a sober honest 
Ian, and just to anicety, He never exacts of either Author or 
Bookseller ; and if his servant mistake but a word in an Adverse 
tisement (f speak what J found by him) he will print it again for 
nothing. As Buckley is a person of general learning, of strict jus- 
tice, of obliging carriage, of greatdiligence, and of generous friend- 
ship, so he is also a critic-in all these, as is seen hy his frequent 
and ingenious answers to Mr. Review. Yet when he looks on 
other men’s errors, he values not himself virtuous by comparison ; 
but examines, and confesses, his own defects, and fmds matter 
enough at home for reprehension. And indeed every good man. 
sees enough in his own breast, to damp his censuring others. 
Or if any Athenian might sit as a judge upon other men’s wri- 
tings, itis Mr. Buckley: for he has many perfections that no other 
News-monger can pretend to. In a word, his Daily Courant is 
an Abridgement of all News(as his life is of all virtues); and, as 
he orders the matter, is a sort of universal intelligence-—Then 
Sam, be thinking of the great horse: for, if the Courant flies 
as it has begun, it wiil soon overtake the Post-Man in fame and 
riches. And less could not be expected; for Buekley, besides 
his admirable genius and critical learning, is a person of extra- 
ordinary judginent, which always governs the heats of his ima- 
gination, and makes cen his silence considerable. So that to 
war with Mr, Courant would be a daily improvement in all Litera~ 

ture ; 
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ture; but he writes and prints too much to be at Ieisure for pa- 
per-duels,—Then, Sam, good b' ye’ yee ; for (as De Foe is your 
enemy) your fame is so ticklish a point I shall leave it, and desire 
the world would take a fairer draught of Mr. Buckley's charac-~ 
ter from the living original, to be seen every day at the Dolphin 
in Little Britain.” Dunton’s Whipping Post, pp. 161, 102. 

P. 470. If 29 Eliz. be the true date, what follows is probably 
a blunder for 1587. 

P. 474. “ The Mr. Coates, of Shipton, published in 1770 a vo- 
lume of Poeins and Translations, in a thin quarto, limited how- 
ever chiefly to provincial circulation.” F,W. 

P. 475. 1. 22 from bottom, read ‘ Friars Carse.” 

P. 478. 1.13. read, ‘Francis Haggitt, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, M. A., sinee D. D.” : 

P. 451. I regret that the following character of a worthy man 
is only.an imperfect fragment * : 

““Robert Hoblyn, of Nanswhyden, esquire, was educated. 
first at Eton school, and afterwards at Corpus Christi Col- 
Jege in Oxford, where he proceeded regularly to the degree of 
B.C. L. He married Jane, only-daughter of Thomas Coster, 
esq. merchant in Bristol, He was chosen by the City of Bristol 
to be their Representative in two Parliaments [1741 and 1747}. 
In this County [Cornwall] acted many years in the Commission 
of the Peace, and presided in two Convocations of Stannators, He 
died 17 Nov, 1756, aged 46, 

“O Reader! 

If mildness and dignity in manners, generosity of temper, 
sincerity in friendship, if universal benevolence, and 
unaffected piety, merit regard ; 

Lament thy Country's Joss in this excellent man, 
and join in paying due honours to his memory, 
with his aifectionate wite, who erected this Monument. 

His Learning was extensive and solid : 

In Languages, modern and antient, 
in Divinity, History, and Philology, 
his critical skill, sound judgment, comprehensive memory, 
and elegant taste, proved him not in vain the Master of his 
large and well-chosen Library. 

As a Senator, 
he understood the nature of our Government, 
and the interests of our Trade ; 
and established a dignity of reputation, 
not by popular eloquence, but by weight of judgment, 
and steady integrity. 

The Gentleman was a Merchant, the Merchant a Scholar, 

the Scholar a Statesman. 


* Te was found among the papers of the Rev. Mr. Bentham, the Historian 
of Ely; and is supposed to have been written for a monument in Nans- 
whyden church, by his brother. the Rev, Edward Bentham, Canon of 
Christ Church, who bad accempanied Mr. Hublyn ona tour through re 

Aa 
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As a Country Gentleman, 
he was an example of virtue truly Patriarchal ; 
the neighbourhood felt the benefit of his hospitality ; and, 
while his assiduity was unwearied to promote orderly manners, 
soigisie ees oaks improvements in Agriculture ;............ 


P. 485. The inscription on Roger Payne's Portrait is a distich : 
« Effigiem hanc graphicam sollertis Bibliopegi 
Mynpocuvy meritis Bibliopola dedit.” 


Ibid. One of the earliest Friends and Patrons of Mr. John 
Worrall was Daniel Tainturier, esq. of the Inner Temple; 
who died Feb. 6, 1744-5, This very worthy Gentleman was re- 
markable for the singularity of his dress, was otherwise of an ami- 
able character. He bequeathed 40001. to Christ's Hospital ; and 
60001. (in equal portions) to the Parishes of St. Dunstan in the 
“West, St. Clement Danes, St. Andrew Holborn, and St. James 
Clerkenwell, towards putting out poor children apprentices, 151. 
to each child.—There is a good Portrait of him, slightly etched, 
inscribed “ The true Effigy of that late very singular Gentleman, 
Daniel Tainturier, Esq Barrister at Law, who was buried at St, 
Dunstan’s in the West, Feb. 9, 1745-6" (a mistake for 1744-5). 

P. 488. 1.5. “ Ep’m Liden.” no doubt, is right, The word 
is written “ Lidensis,” ‘‘ Lydensis,” Liddensis,” and “ Lydden- 
sis;" i, e. Bishop of Lydda in Palestine, under the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, a common title of the Bishops in partibus, who were 
Suffragans to the English Bishops, John Holt was Ep’s Lidensis, 
and died about August 12, 1540.—Athen. Qxon. i. 666. ‘Thomas 
Bele before him. ib. and Augustin [ ] suffragan to Bishop 
Smyth in the diocese of Lincoln, before him. See Lives of the 
Founders of Brasen Nose College, p. 45. 1. and Biblioth. Topogr. 
No, XXVHIL” R.C. 

P. 49%, Mr. Sellon was both the proprietor and preacher at 
Portman Chapel. Among the candidates to succeed him at 
Clerkenwell was Mr. De Coetlegon (the Lord Mayor's Chaplain, 
whose zeal in the business of the Test Act had gained him much 
popularity), ‘and the venerable Harrison, who, ripe in years and 
good works, after thirty years active duty in the Metropolis, 
came forward in the hope of sweetening with competence the 
close of his pious labours.” Gent, Mag. LX. n. 679. 

»  P. 499. Additions to the List of Periodical Publications : 

The New Annual Register, Vol. I. 1780. 

The Poetical Magazine, 1780. 

Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c. Vol. I. 1783. 

The Tell Tale, No. 1.178.. 

Weekly Amusement, by Grindley, No. I. 1784, 

The Analytical Review, No. I. 1790. 

Carlton House Magazine, Vol. I. 1792. 

The Sporting Magazine, No. I. 1795. 

Public Charectery Vol. I. 1798. 

The Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. I. 1799. 


The 
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The Port-Folio, published at Philadelphia, January 3, 1801, 
The Orthodox Churchman's Magazine, No. I.. April 1801. 
The Christian Observef, No. I. February 1802. 

The Monthly Register, No. I. May 1802. 

Aikin’s Annual Review, Vol. I. 1802. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. I, 1802. 

The London Review, by Rich. Cumberland, Esq. No. I. 1802. 

The Monthly Spectator, No. I. February 1803. 

The Pic-Nic, January 8, ended April 9, 1803, 

The Adviser, November 1808. 

The Wanderer, 1803. 

‘The Man in the Moon, Nov. 12, 1803; ended Feb. 14, 1804. 

The Quarterly Review, No, I. April 1809. 

I had proceeded toa much greater length with this List of 
Periodical Publications, with an intention of continuing it to 
the present time ; but 1 forbear to intrude farther on the duties of 
some future Historian of the Literature of the XIXth Century. 

P.502. 1.93. read, “ of Monk Fryston, in the County of York, 
Gent. ; a family now represented by Sir Francis Lindley Wood, of 
Hemsworth, High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1814. J. D. 

P. 503, ‘With respect to the curious account of young 
Bulkley's baptism, I now suspect that Mr. Wilson had co- 
pied it from the Newspapers of the day; for in the Bath Journal 
of July 30, 1744, the extraordinary circumstances attending tis 
baptism are related, exactly in the words of Mr. Wilson's Memo- 
randum, Independently of its connexion with a man of so much 
celebrity as was Dr. Charles Ashton, the fact is extremely curious, 
and deserved to be permanently recorded somewhere.” J. HUNTER, 

P. 506. 1. 30. read ** Acomb.” 

P. 529, Letter from Mr. Walpole, to the Rev. William Cole : 

« Dear Sir, Matson, near Gloucester, Aug. 15, 1774, 

“ As] am your disciple in Antiquities (for you studied them 
when I was but a scoffer), I think it my duty to give you some 
account of my journeyings in the good cause. You will not 
dislike my date. I am in the very mansion where King Charles 
1. and his two eldest sons lay, during the siege; and there are 
marks of the last’s hacking with his hanger on a window, as he 
told Mr. Selwyn’'s grandfather afterwards. The present master 
has done due honour to the Royal residence, and erected a good 
marble.bust of the Martyr in a little gallery. In a window is a 
shield in painted glass, with that King’s and his Queen’s arms, 
which I gave him ; so yousee I am not a rebel, when dima Mater 
Antiquity stands god-mother—I went again to the Cathedral, 
and, on seeing the monument of Edward II. a new Historic 
Doubt started, which I pray you to solve. His Majesty has a 
Tongish beard, and such were certainly worn at that time. Who 
is the first Historian that tells the story of his being shaven with 
cold water from a ditch, and weeping to supply warm, as he was 
earried to Berkeley Castle? Is not this apocryphal? The house 
whence Bp. Hooper was carried to the stake is still standing, a 

quale, 
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quale. I made a visit to his actual successor, Warburton, who 
is veryinfirm, speaks with. much hesitation, and, they say, be- 
gins to lose his memory—They have‘ destroyed the beautiful 
Cross, ‘The two battered heads of Henry IH. and Edward IIH. are 
in the post-master's garden.—Yesterday 1 made a jaunt four 
miles hence, that pleased me exceedingly, to Prinknash, the in- 
dividual villa of the Abbots of Gloucester. I wished you there 
with their mitre on. It stands on a glorious but impracticable 
hill, in the midst of a little forest of beech, and commanding: 
Elysium. The house is small, but has good rooms, and, though 
modernized here and there, not extravapantly, On the ceiling 
of the Hall ts Edward the 1Vu's jovial device— Faucon serrurse, 
‘The chapel is low and small, but antique, and with painted 
glass, with many Angels in their coronation robes ; i.e, wings 
and crowns. Henry VII. and Jane Seymour Jay here; in the 
dining-room are their arms in glass, and of Catherine of Arra- 
gon, and of Bray and Bridges. Undcr a window, a barbarous 
bas-relief head of Harry, young : as it is still on the sign of an 
alehouse, on the descent of the hill. ‘Think of my amazement, 
when they shewed me the chapel-plate, and I found on it, on 
four pieces, my own arms, quartering my mother-in-law Sker- 
ret's, and in a shield of pretence those af Fortescue ; certainly 
by mistake, for those of my sister-in-law ; as the barony of Clin- 
ton was in abeyance between. her and Fortescue Lord Clinton, 
The whole is modern, and blundcred ; for Skerret should be 
impaled, not quartered; and, instead of our crest, are two 
spears tied together in a ducal coronet ; and no coronet for my 
brother, in whose tiie this plate must have been made, and at 
whose sale it was probably bought ;" as he finished the repairs of 
the church at Houghton, for which, { suppose, this decoration 
was. intended. But the silver-smith was no Herald, you see, 
As I descended the hill, J found, in a wretched cottage, a child, 
in an antient oaken cradle, exactly in the form of that lately 
‘published from the cradle of Edward JI. I purchased it for tive 
shillings, but don’t know whether I shall have fortitude enough 
to transport it to Strawberry Hill. People would conclude me 
in my second childhood.—To-day I have been at Berkeley and 
Thornbury Castles, The first disappointed me much, though 
very entire. It is much smaller than I expected, but very entire, 
except a small part burnt about two years ago, while the, present 
Earl was’ in the house. The fire began in the house-keeper’s 
room, who never appeared more ; but, as she was strict over the 
servants, and not a bone of her was found, it was supposed that 
she was murdered, and the body conveyed away. The situation 
is not elevated, nor beautiful ; and little improvements made of 
late, but some silly ones a la Chinoise by the present Dowager. 
Jn geod sooth, I can give you but a very imperfect account ; 
for, instead of the Lord's being gone to dine with the Mayor. of 
Gloucester, a3 I expected, | found him in the midst of all his 
Captains of the Militia. I am so sillily shy of strangers and 

youngsters, 
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youngsters, that | hurried through the chambers, and looked 
for nothing but the way out of every room. I just observed, that 
there were many bad Pbrtraits of the Family, but none antient ; 
as if the Berkeleys had been Commissaries, and ‘raised them- 
selves in the last War. There is a plentiful addition of those of 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton ; but no Knights Templars, or Ba- 
rons as old as Edward the First; yet are there three beds, on 
which there may have been as frisky doings three centuries ago, 
as there probably have been within these ten years. The room 
shewn for ‘the murder of Edward If. and the shrieks of an ago- 
nizing King,’ I very believe to be genuine. It is a dismal cham- 
ber, almost at top of the house, quite detached, and to be ap- 
proached only by a hind of foot-bridge ; and from that descends 
a large fiight of steps, that terminate on strong gates, exactly a 
situation fora corps de garde. In that room they shew you a cast 
ofa face in plaster; and tell you it it was taken from Edward’s, 
IT was not quite so casy of faith about that ; for it is evidently the 
face of Charles the First. —Phe steeple of the church, lately re- 
built handsomely, stands some paces from the body ; in the lat- 
ter are three tombs of the old Berkeleys, with cumbent figures, 
The wife of the Lord Berkeley, who was supposed to be privy to 
the murder, has a curious head-gear ; it is like a long horse- 
shoe, quilted. in quatrefoils, and, like lord Foppington’s wig, 
allows no more than the breadth of a half-crown to be discovered 
of the face, Stay, E think I mistake; the husband was a con- 
‘spirator against Richard IL. not Edward. But, in those days, 
Loyalty was not so rife as at. present. — From Berkcley-castle f 
went to Thornbury, of which the ruins are half rained : it would 
have been glorious if finishtd. I wish the lords of Berkeley had 
retained the spirit of deposing till Harry the VIIIth’s time! 
The situation is fine, though that was not the fashion; for all 
the windows of the great apartment look into the inner court. 
The prospect was left to the servants. Here I had two adven- 
tures: I could find nobody to shew me about. I sawa paltry 
house that I took for the sexton’s at the corner of the close, and 
bade my servant ring, and ask who could shew me the Castle. 
A voice in a passion flew from a casement, and issued from a 
Divine: ‘ What! what! was it his business to shew the Castle ! 
go look for somebody else! What did the fellow ring for, as if 
the hanse was on fire!’ The poor Swiss came back in a fright, 
and said, the Doctor had sworn at him. Well, we scrambled 
over a stone stvle, saw a room or two glazed near the gate, and 
rung at it. A damsel came forth, and satisfied our ctiriosity. 
When we had done sceing, I said, ‘ Child, we don’t know our 
way, and want to be dirceted into the London Road ; I see the 
Duke's steward yonder at the window ; pray desire him to come 
to me, that I may consult him.” She went: he stood staring at 
us at the window, and sent his footman. I do not think Cour- 
tenay is resident at Thornbury. As [returned through the close, 
the Divine came running out of breath, and without his beaver. 
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or band, and calls out, ‘ Sir, Lam come to justify myself; your 
servant says I swore at him; I am no swearer — Lord bless me! 
(dropping his voice) is it Mr. Walpole !” « Yes, Sir, and I think 
you was Lord Beauchamp's Tutor at Oxford ; but I have forgot 
your name.’ ‘Holwell, Sir." ‘Qh, yes.’ And then I com- 
forted him; and laid the itl-breeding on my footman’s being a 
foreigner; but could not help saying, ‘I really had taken his 
‘house for the sexton’s.’ ‘‘ Yes, Sir, it is not very good without ; 
‘won't you please to walk in?’ I did, and found the inside ten 
times worse, and a lean wife suckling a child. He was making 
an Index to Homer, is going to publish the chief beauties ; and, 
I believe, had just been reading some of the delicate civilities 
that pass between Agamemnon and Achilles, and that what my 
servant took for oaths were only Greek compliments. Adieu— 
You see Lhave not a line of paper. Yours, ever, H. WAtroxe.” 

P. 535.117. read, “ Feb. 22.” 

P. 541.1. 18. read, ‘* were printed.” 

Thid. 1. ulé. The classical part of Mr. Bryant's Library now forms 
part of the Library of King’s College Chapel. For the following 
authentic list of Mr. Bryant's publications, 1 was indebted to 
the worthy Gentleman to whom the Letter is addressed : 


« To Edward Roberts, Esq. Ealing. 
“Dear Sir, s Windsor, June 21, 1802. . 
« Though your kind prejudice in my favour exceeds any thing 
to which I can pretend, yet it is very satisfactory, as 1 must 
always wish to stand fair in the opinion of every person of 
Tearning and goodness. The publications which 1 have at times 
sent into the world are, to the best gf memory, those which are 
subjoined : and as you were so good as to request a list of them, 
Tam glad that I have this reeollection, and am able to afford an 
account of the several Treatises. 1. ‘ Concerning the [sland 
Melite of St. Paul.’ 2. ‘ Of the Wind Euroclydon.’ 3. ‘ Ob- 
servations upon Ancient History’ 4. ‘ Vindicise Flaviane.’ 5. 
* Concerning the Apamean Medal.’ 6. ‘ Concerning a Passage 
in Justin Martyr.” 7. ‘The Analysis of Antient Mythology. 
3 vols’ 8. ‘ Answer to Whittenbeck of Amsterdam.’ 9. ‘ Ad- 
dress to Dr. Priestley. 10. ‘Concerning Rowley'’s Poems, 2 
vols.’ 11. ‘ A Treatise upon the Christian Religion,’ 12. ‘A 
Treatise upon the Miracles of Moses in Egypt.’ 18. ‘ A Treatise 
upon Philo Judzus.’ 14. ‘ A Monody upon the Death of Lord 
-H. Spencer. 15. ‘ Dissertation upon the War of Troy. 16. 
* Observations upon a Treatise by Mr. Morrit.'’ 17. Observa- 
tions upon Mr. Chevalier.’ 18. ‘ Expostulation with the British 
Critick.—My memory begins to fail; but I believe the List 
above given is a true one—We begin to be uneasy in conse- 
quence of the loss, which we must suffer in the departure of Dr. 
Goodenough and his excellent family to Rochester. I shall be 
deprived of the acquaintance and friendship, which k have for 
some time very happily experienced. But we must not repine 
. at 
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at any thing that tends to his present or future promotion. 1 
am, my dear sir, yqur much obliged and obedient humble 
servant, Jacos Bryant.” 
P.S. “1 have, after all, omitted one publication, through my 
default of memory, which is, « An Address to Mr. Richardson’.” 
The beautifil verses on a Cat (Gent. Mag. LXX. 875) were 
written by Mr. Bryant ; and will be esteemed a singular and 
curious monument of the union of a playful fancy with profound 
erudition ; and the Car of Mr. Bryant will descend to posterity 
equally distinguished at least with the Sparrow of Catullus. 
The following Letter is extracted from the New Monthly 
Magazine,” vol. I. p. 327. “In the Preface to Mr. Faber’s 
erudite ‘ Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri,’ is the 
following extract of a Letter to the Author from the ven¢- 
rable Jacob Bryant :---‘ There seems to me to be no occasion to 
make any division of the Titans, eight of whom were saved in 
the Deluge when all the rest of that name perished. What you 
mention concerning the Cabiri, appears to me very just : every 
point is confirmed by History. T have written a great deal upon 
the gods of Greece and Rome, and upon the principal female 
deities, which may possibly be published after my death. It is 
of large amoust, and aims at the same scope to which you direct 
.your present labours. I have also written concerning the several 
parts of the world to which those of the dispersion betook 
themselves, which were widely, separately, and far distant ; yet 
the identity of the original people may be plainly in all parts 
perceived,’—All lovers of sound learning will, | apprehend, agree 
with Mr. Faber, that the promised work must be peculiarly ac~ 
ceptable to every serious believer in the Jewish Scriptures ; and 
it is, therefore, much to'be regretted, that this interesting per- 
formance has not yet made its appearance. I should be glad to 
learn in whose hands the literary remains of this accomplished 
Scholar are at present deposited, and whether there be any pro- 
spect of the publication of a manuscript, which, it is evident from 
the above letter, was at that time in a state of forwardness for 
the press. From the industry of Mr. Bryant, from the nature of 
his enquiries, and, above all, from his acknowledged integrity, 
no doubt can be entertained that he Had actually fitted such a - 
Work for the public eye, and that he conceived it to be worthy 
of his reputation. The declaration made to Mr. Faber, is a suf- 
ficient indemnity to the persons in whose hands the manuscript 
may be, for the publication of it; and as to encouragement, the 
success of the Author's various Works, particularly the Analysis, 
to which this seems to be an intended supplement, holds out an 
abundant assurance ; though, if it were possible for any difficulty 
to arise on that head, a subscription would soon determine the 
question in a manner highly honourable to the taste of the age, 
and the liberality of the Nation. Iam, &¢. Joun. Watkins.” 
P. 552. 1.9, for “ jam,” read “ tam.” 
P. 554. Mr. Hardinge resigned his office on the 10th of 
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P. 560. 1. antepenult, for.“ Sharp,” read « Snape.” 

P. 564, 1. 25, “* From some little circumstances I should not 
wonder if the Hebrew Inscription, about which Mr, Gough had 
consulted Mr, Cowper, were an inscription on a stone over the 
door of a small house on the East side of the high road to Hert 
ford and Cambridge, thence jucosely-calied Hebrew Hall. When 
I was in the habit uf travelling that country, it was the first or 
Southernmost house in the parish of Edmonton, on the East side 
of the road, and had three or four Jarge old trees before it. which 
made the front of it almost invisible from the road; but many 
houses have been since built a little to the South of it." J. Brown. 

Ibid. note. Rev. W. Greene published, “‘ The Song of Deborah, 
reduced to Metre ; with a new Translation and Commentary. To 
which areadded, Notes critical and explanatory. Cambridge, 1753," 
4to, ; “A new Translation of the Prayer of Habakuk, the Prayer 
of Moses, and the cxxxixth Psalm, with a Commentary, &e. 
1755,” 4to.; “ A new Translation of Isaiah vii. 18, to the end 
of lili, From the original Hebrew, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, 1776,” 4to.; “ Poetical Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, newly translated from the ‘Hebrew. With Notes, critical 
and explanatory, 1781,” 4to. 

The following Letter was addressed by him to Dr.Z Grey: 

Dean Sir, Clare Hali, Cambridge, Jan. 1, 1757. 

“The Passage of Isaiah, on which you have given me your 
thoughts, Thad Jong ago turned on all sides, but could make 
nothing of it, I was so bewildered, that I could not tell where to 
fix my foot, not being able to say what was wrong, and what 
right. And when I came to see what strange work Le Clere and 
F. Houbigant had made of it, 1 must own 1 gave it up for irve- 
trievable, Think then, dear Sir, how acceptable your thoughts 
upon it must have been to me, which cleared the passage of all 
embarrassment, only by an alteration of the stopping. The 
sense you give of it must strike every one ; and to me it appeared 
so easy and natural, that 1 was all astonishment how 1 had missed 
it, I thank you heartily for your kindness in communicating it, 
and assure you that you could not have made me a more accep~ 
table present. I was convinced before, what a loss the World, and 
indeed the Poetical Scriptures, will sustain, if, after your Work is 
finished, youshould not publish them: this greatly adds to that con- 
viction, and increases my anxiety tosee them. I wish | hadanything 
to communicate in rettrn worthy your attention. As a sense of 
Lamech's speech, different from any 1 have yet seen, has oc- 
curred to me from observing its reference to Gen. iv. 15 ; I will 
bey leave to send you it, not doubting but that, if I should not 
have hit the true sense, yet, as it is a passage of acknowledged 
difficulty, you will give it a favourable reading. The speech 
seems to contain a word of comfort to his wives, who probably 
were as much afraid, lest their husband should be killed for 
slaying a young man in his defence, as Cain was lest he should 
be killed for murdering his brother. To deliver them, therefore, 


from their fears, he argues with then thus : 
1S earl 
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*€ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye Wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech, 

Ihave indeed slain a man for my Wound, 

Even a young man for my Bruise: 

But yet, if Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 

Lamech surely shall be avenged seventy-times seven.” 
Asmuch’as to say; if Cain’s death, who slew his brother for no 
offence, shall, by the appointment of God (Gen. iv. 15.) be 
avenged seven times; surely your Husband’s death, who: slew 
an aggressor in self-defence, will be avenged seventy-times seven, 
1 read ci im sibyataim, &c. in verse 25. Not only the metre re- 
quires im, but the sense of the passage upon every interpretation 
of it. My interpretation indeed supposes more than is told us 
by Moses. But hence arises the difficulty of the specch, that he 
has not given us the occasion upon which it was spoken. And 
if, upon a fair and unforced construction of a passage, we are led 
to assign a probable occasion of it, it is all that can be expected 
in these circumstances, and what is allowed us in interpreting 
some other pussages of Scripture. However, after all, I may 
not have hit upon the most probable occasion of the speech, and 
hope to see a better account of it when you publish. W. Green.” 

P, 568-112 from bottom, read, “ Killicrankie.” 
+ P. 571. 1.18. read, “ Newbon.” 
* P.580, On the subject of Mr. Gray’s Portrait I received the 
following Letter from the late Rev, Edward Jones : 
“ Dear Sir, May 9, 1814. 
«An Advertisement on the covers of the Gent. Mag. induced 
me instantly to order Mr. Mitford's Edition of ¢ Gray's Works,’ 
chiefly on account of “ two Portraits of him” there announced. 
A suceceding number described them, as one by Eckhard, the 
other by Richardson, when Gray was of the age of fifteen; it 
also gave notice of an Edition to be brought ont by Mr. Mathias, 
“with a Portrait of Mr. Gray, engraved from the original Picture 
in the possession of the Master and Fellows of Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge,” An accidental circumstance, in aid of recollection, 
made nie curious to have an carly view of this first work, as £ 
hope to have at least a glimpse of the next Edition, When Mr. 
Mason's first publication in quarto came out, with the words 
(which I give from memory) “ G. Mason et B. Wilson vivi memo- 
res fecerunt” on the engraving, some most worthy neighbours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashby, of Haselbeech, in Northamptonshire, who 
had resided some years at Cambridge during my time, and were 
well known to Mr. Gray, expressed both surprize and concern 
at the appearance of the Portrait; they knew that Mr. Gray had. 
an invincible aversion to be exhibited to the Publick at the head 
of his Poems. This is confirmed by Mr. Mitford (p. 49); but 
it is very possible that Mr. Mason might know his dislike to be 
limited to his own life-time. With respect to the Engraving then 
produced—I can say, that I had an early opportunity of seeing 
the drawing from which it was taken. Being at York in a a 
er 
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. 
ber £771, I was introduced to Mr. Mason, then in residence. 
On my first visit, he was sitting in an attitude of much attention 
to a drawing, pinned up over the fire-place ; and another Gen- 
tleman, whom I afterwards found to be Mr. Vaslet, a Miniature- 
painter, who has since settled at Bath, had evidently at the mo- 
ment been in consultation with him about it. My Friend begged 
leave to ask, whom it was intended to represent. Mr. Mason 
hesitated, and looked earnestly at Mr. Vaslet. 1 could not resist 
(though | instantly felt a wish to have been silent) saying, “Surely, 
from the strong likeness, it must be the late Mr. Gray.” Mr. 
Mason at once certainly forgave the intrusion, by asking my opi- 
nion as to his fears of having “ caricatured” his poor Friend. 
The features were certainly softened down, previously to the 
Engraving. That ‘ Picture,’ therefore, was, I presume, first 
drawn by Mason.—I understood since that it was etched by 
Wilson *, to whom probably it was left, with permission to im- 
prove it. That Mr. Gray had no objection to a social communi- 
cation of his own with other Portraits, the circumstance of Dr, 
Turner's having two profile shades of him is a farther confirmae 
tion of my opinion, as having had in my possession many years 
a reduced profile of him, with those of three contemporaries, 
taken probably at the same time by Mr. Mapletoft, as the others 
were his intimate Frends, and two in one frame drawn at fall 
length in character—one of them. Dr. Hadley, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, M. D. in the then costume of a Great Wig, administering 
a medicine to a Recruiting Serjeant, with cocked hat, sash, and 
halbert, well becoming a very large and tall‘man, a near and 
dear Friend of mine, Fellow and Tutor of that College, and 
Proctor in 1760, from whose Collection the Copies were presented 
to me, I had not the honour of being personally known to Mr. 
Gray ; but, exclusive of general opportunities, I had raspy an 
occasional and near view of him, from his being attracted even 
toan ‘ Old Court’ by the excellent instrument, and superior ex- 
ecution, of one of my own standing, Joah Bates. The Profile 
Shade is the strongest likeness of him. My Copy hangs within 
not a ‘Distant View of EtonCollege.’ Cozens delin. Pinesculpt," E.J. 


P, 586. Add to the Letters of Mr. Gough : 
« Dear Tyson, Winchester-street, Mar, 5, 1772. 

“ Tincline to your opinion about the Duke of Exeter + ; mine 
was formed entirely without book. But what pity you did not 
throw all your facts into a regular Dissertation! Jt would have 
been more satisfactory to the Society, though it could not antici- 
pate the lying Newspaper Witlings. 1 will add all I can on the 
reading of the Minutes; but fear it will be objected, that your 
accounts are too chirurgical. I almost long to transport myself 


* Mr. Tyson quotes Mr. Mason (vo). VIII. p. 586) as telling bim in a 
Letter received Jan. 81, 1772, that “ Wilson bad made a striking like~ 
ness of Gray.”—Ii I was not misinformed, Mason had taught, or obtained 
instruction for, Wilson in the art of etching. E, J. 

+ See vol. VIL. p, 585, 
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on horseback to the spot, if we could concert an interview with- 
out coming to Cambridge. . Let me. see ;—-hew much tine and 
money will such a jauht require? But it rains apace, and there 
is an end of the scheme. If his Grace would keep a few months, 
I might visit him and St. Guthlac together. 

“* A propos de St. Guthiae, Governor Pownall has most hap- 
pily illustrated the io hanc petram, &c. by conjecturing, from 
authentic history, that this stone was erected by the five remain- 
ing brethren of the Abbey when Athelstan restored it. One of 
these was named dio (v. Ingulph), and the four other names 
probably preceded his, Is not this the happiest of happy conjec- 
tures? And I will risque anticipating this part of our next Vo- 
lume though you should, a twelvemonth hence, abuse me for it, 

« To return,—Nasmith maust absolutely cook up some account 
of the Sieur Beaufort in a note to William de Wyrcestre. It will 
make a fine illustration. 1 cannot get Lewis on Seals yet ; but I 
have sent to you certain Seals now in my hands, J seal this with an, 
Agnus Dei,as 1 did my last with the seal of Robt. fil, Ric. de Smethe- 
zon, Continue to send us some choice Morgeaur.—We hunger and 
thirst after them more than ever. Repeat my compliments to the 
Master, and try if one Head cannot procure of another the Cata~ 
* logue of Catherine Hall Library. Yours sincerely, R. Goucu.” 

. P. 590.1, 18. for “has,” read “ had.” 

* P. 593, 1.24, The fire here mentioned broke out, ten days 
before the date of his Letter, at the house of Mr. George Jeffery, 
wholesale linen-draper in ‘Throckmortton-sreet, just by Drapers’ 
Hall. A tremendous account is given of it in the Magazine. 

P. 595. 1.23. read *¢ give him.” —P. 599. 1. 35. r. « eight miles.” 

P. 603. “Dear Tyson, —Winchester-street, Feb. 10, 1773. 

«The man whom you wished to see or hear of is the bearer 
of this.—I perfectly agree with you about the Cup.——I am_ sure 
the Society will be pieased to see it, But it is impossible to 
answer for the Council's determining to engrave it: I rather think 
they would order it, especially if accompanied by a short account 
ofit, like a Dissertation. You may depend on my urging your suit. 

“I have spoke to the Master about the College giving eight or 
ten guineas for a Plate of Stalbridge Cross *, It is an elegant 
little Monument. He promises to mention it at the Audit, where 
T hope you will support it. I formerly mentioned it before the 
President, who thought the College would have no objection. 
Not a word of Mr, Cullum yet.—I have written to Scotland 
about the Flora.—Our book is advertised for publication this 
month.—Can’t you manage to come up with Mr, Bursar? R. G." 

P. 610, “Dear Tyson, Winchester Streeé, April 14, 1774. 

“ Lamborne's view of Bury I saw yesterday at Pouncey’s the 
Engraver, who is to finish the sky. It is an odd bird's-eye view, 
from the Angel garret rather than the kill, exhibiting the site 
of the Abbey seen over the walls, and the Gateway and St. 
James’s Church in an oblique direction. It is almost as large 


* Contributed by the College to the History of Dorsetshire, 
as 
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as'the' plan ; when to be published I know not.——Our Print cans | 
not teé-finished till August ; consequently will not be worked off. 
or delivered before our next session. But I hope, if Norris can 

yead the papers fast enough, to give you another Volume before 

the Scciety We have had before us for several nights a 

paper’ of Mr, Strange’s, the Resident at Venice, about Antiqui- 

ties in Wales, which is to come inte the 23d Volume. Mr, Essex 

informs ine that Dr. Richardson, jun. is now in town; but, as 

you undertake to speak to him when he returns to Cambridge, 

J shall consign bisn to you.—Pennants two quarto’s are to come 

out in three weeks time.—May we hope to see you on St. George's 

Day ? or is it too near to Sunday? .... .. Lhope you don’t forget 

the Pembroke cup: wish | was pe d ofa cover; but hope these 

anecdotes will pay their postage; and though 1 thought 4 C's, 

would always have found their way to the Old House, shall take 

the hint of the Quidam at the Post-house, Yours truly, R, G.” 

P.818, 1. 12. 7. © Masson's." —P, 652. 115, 7. tongs.” 

P. Ghe. note, 1.2, r. “M.A. 1739." 

P. 653. note, See the title-page also of Mr. Gough's History 
and Antiquities of Pleshy, only exchanging Tanner tor Camden. 

P. 655. The Rev. Francis Dixon was educated at Bene't Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; B. A. 1777 5 M.A. 1780; B.D. 3788. He 
was presented by his College, of which he was the senior Fellow, 
to the Rectory of Landbeach in Cambridgeshire 5 w hich in 1797 
he exchanged for (he Rectory of the united Parishes of Bincoinbe 
and Broadway. Dorsetshire, in the gift of the Master and Fel- 
Jows of Gonvile and Caius College, Cambridge. He held also 
the chapelry of Bradfield, in the pavish of Ecclesficld, co. York, 
whith he resigned in 1799, to Mr. Newton, who muarricd the 
eldest daughter of his brother James ; and the curacy of Henhamn, 
near Stanstead-Montfichet in Essex, He married, Oct. 15, 1795, 
the only daughter of Edward Forster, Esq. (of whom see vol. 
VI. p. 616); and died at Walthamstow, July 26, 1901. 

P. 661, From the celebrity of Matthew Prior, the following 
detached Anecdotes may, perhaps, not be wholly unacceptable. 

It was always supposed that Mr. Prior was born in London, till 
the Historian of Dorset put in a claim for that County. ‘This 
fact, and a remarkable date, may perhaps be illustrated by the 
following extract from Mr. Baker's MS account of St. John’s : 
«« Apr: 5, 1688, Ego Matthzeus Prior, Middlesex’, Juratus et ad- 
missus sum in perpetuum Socium hujus Coll, pro Dectore Key~ 
ton, decessore Magistro Roper. 

Prior, when young, was sent to London, under the protection 
of an uncle, Samuel Pryor, who in 1685 was a Vintner, at the 
Rumwer, near Charing Cross; and who advertised in the Ga- 
zette, June 4, 1688, “ a reward of ten guineas, to find out the 
fomentors and dispersers of a scandalous report, of his purcha- 
sing clipt or defaced money.”—As the young man was sent to. 
Cambridge at the uncle's expence, who was actually an inhes- 
bitant of Middlesex, the mistake might very casily a aaa 
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Jan. 20, 1696-7, Mr. Prior, at that time Secretary to Lord 
Villiers, was appointed Secretary to the King’s Plenipotentiaries 
for the general ‘Treaty oftPeace—July 4, 1700, he was appointed 
one of the Lords of Trade, in the room of Mr. Locke. 

At Lord Oxford's seat at Wimpole (now Lord Hardwicke's) 
there hung a fine picture of Harley in his Speaker's rohes, with 
the roll of the bill in his hand for bringing in the present family ; 
which, if I mistake not, was done by his casting vote, In allu- 
sion to Harley's being afterwards sent to the Tower, Prior wrote 
with a pencil on the white seroll, Bill paid such a day. 

Mr, Felton has observed, that “ Prior enjoys the freest and 
easiest Muse in the world, and perhaps is the only man who may 
vival Horace in an admirable felicity of expression, both in the. 
sublime and familiar way. Like our celebrated Cowley, he 
hath excelled in all kinds of poetry. In his works we meet an 
assembly of the Muses. Since the Roman Swan expired, none 
hath taken bolder and happier flights, or touched the lyre with a 
more masterly hand ; and, since our Chauces's days, none hath 
told a merry or heroic tale so well.” 

In 1780, the Rev. George Ashby informed me, that “ the 
late Recorder of Cambridge {Mr. Pont] had seen some MS 
Dialogues of the Dead of Prior's ; they were prose, but had verse 
intermixed fieely: and thespecimenI heard proved it. Thedialogue 
was between Sir Thomas More and the Vicar of Bray. You niust 
allow that the characters are well chosen, and the speakers main- 
tain their respective opinions smartly : at last the Knight seems 
to come over to his adversary, at Icast so far as to allow that the 
doctrine was convenient, if not honourable; but that he did not 
see how any man could allow himself to act thus : when the Vicar 
concludes ; * Nothing easier, with proper management,’ &. You 
must go the right way towork— 

* For conscience, like a fiery horse, 
Willstumble, if you check his course, 
But ride him with an easy rein, 
And rub him down with worldly gain, 

. He'll carry you through thick and thin, 
Safe, although dirty, to your inn,’ 

This certainly is sterling sense. G.A."—-After the above parti- 
culats had first appeared in print, Dr. Warton in his “ Essay on 
Popé,” observes, “I have lately been permitted to read a curious 
manuscript, now in the hands of her Grace the Duchess Dowager 
of Portland, containing Essays and Dialogues of the Dead, on 
the following subjects, by Prior. 1. Heads for a Treatise on 
Learning. 2. Kssay on Opinion. 3, A Dialogue betwixt Charles 
the Fifth and Clenard the Grammarian. 4 Betwixt Locke and. 
Montagne, 5.The Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More. 6. Oli- 
ver Cromwell and his Porter. If these pieces were published, 
Prior would appear to be as good a Prose-writer as Poet. —Some 
valuable memoirs of his life, written by the Hon. Mr. Montagu, 
his Friend, are also in the possession of the Duchess.” 

Vor. EX. 3A P. 667, 
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P, 667.1. 9. “ Sir Joseph—Ayloffe—not however so old as Mr. 
Gough makes him; for he died in the year following, et. 72.” J. B. 

P.713. 1. 22. read, “ between Ralph Sigland—and Mr. Allan.” 

P. 736. 1. penuit. read, « Alston Moor.” 

P. 746. 1. 32. for ‘ most,” read, “ must.” 

P. 754, Thomas Pennant, M. A. of All Souls College, Oxford, 
was admitted B. D. as Grand Compounder in June 1814. 





VOLUME IX. 


P. 8. Mr. Samuel Jackson Pratt was descended from a very 
respectable family ; his father, it is believed, having been High- 
Sheriff of Huntingdonshire; and was born at St. Ives, in that 
county, on Christmas-day 1749. Mr. Pratt commenced his lite- 
rary course: very early in life, under the name of Courtney Mel- 
moth. The first of his productions which attracted the notice of 
the publick was, ‘The Tears of Genius, occasioned by the 
Death of Dr. Goldsmith, 1774,” whose poetical works are the 
model of his own, aud whom he has followed more successfully 
than any subsequent writer. His pocm of “ Sympathy’ has 
passed through many editions, and is characterized by feeling, 
energy, and beauty—When he had established a fame by his 
Pocms and Novels, be threw off his assumed name, and increased 
his reputation by his succeeding productions. He was one of the 
most prolific writers of his day; and it is but a just tribute to his 
character to say, that all his works strongly tend to promote the 
interests of benevolence and virtue. Though his liiérary fame 
has been somewhat overcast by the extraordinary success of seve- 
ral contemporary Poets, yet it is probable that many of his 
works will be admired when most of theirs have sunk into ebli- 
vion. His chief error was, not knowing how to check the exube- 
rance of his feeling and imagination ; and, therefore, he some- 
times diffused his sentiments to a tedious extent. His first Novel, 
intituled, “ Liberal Opinions upon Animals, Man, and Providence,” 
1735, &c. was published in detached volumes, which were 
eagerly. perused as they successively appeared.—They display the 
imperfection we have noticed; but ie ee at the same, time, 
some welkdrawn characters, particularly those of, Benignug and 
Draper, and, the work altogether is highly amusing and, interest- 
ing... His <{,S8henstone Green,” “ Emma Corbett,” <* The ‘upil, 
of .Pleasuwe, or the New System ;{Lord Chesterfield's]’ illus- 
trated,”. hgve passed through magy editions, and are likely to 
preserve their. station. His ,“ Gleanings,” and “ Cottage Pic- 
tures,” have been deservedly admired ; but the former are cer- 
tainly extended to a wearisome excess. A judicious selection 
from his works, and a candid account of his life, would form an 
interesting apd amusing miscellany, and probably may be expected 
from higtfriend and literary coadjutor, Dr. Mavor.—Mr. Pratt was 
igtimagely connected with many distinguished characters of our 
limeg.., Among these were Dr. Potter, the translator of /Eschy- 

. lus 
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lus and Euripides, the elder Colman, Dr. Beattic, and, indeed, 
most of those characters whose works will live with the literature 
of their country. The cqllection of Letters which Mr. Pratt re- 
ceived form a considerable mass ; and a selecfion would be an in- 
teresting addition to our epistolary treasures. His “ Sympathy” 
was first handed to the late Mr. Cadell by another of his friends, 
Gibbon the Historian. Dr. Hawkesworth was one of Mr. Pratt's 
most intimate friends; and the latter wrote a Tragedy, intituled, 
« The Fair Circassian, 1780,” which was founded on the novel of 
« Almoran and Hamet,” written by the former. This Tragedy 
was represented with considerable success at Drury-lane Theatre, 
and the heroine was performed by the present Countess of Der- 
by. The character was intended for Mrs. Siddons, of whom Mr. 
Pratt was one of the earliest friends ; but that Luminary of the 
Stage did not adorn the theatrical world in the Metropolis till the 
following year—Mr. Pratt's other dramatic productions were, 
*« Joseph Andrews,” a farce, 1778; never published. School 
for Vanity," a comedy, 1785. ‘ New Cosmestic,” a comedy, 
1790. “ Fire and Frost,” a comic opera, 1805, ‘ Hail Fellow, 
well met,” a dramia, 1805. ‘ Love's Trials,” a comic opera, 
1805. ‘ The Mine,” a dramatic ballet ; not published. “The 
Saxon Princess,” a tragedy; not published. ‘The Vale of Pe- 
trarch,” a dramatic poem ; not published.—Mr. Pratt was for a 
short time in the Church, during which he published a beautiful 
Elegy, intituled, «The Partridges,” which is to be found in all 
the collections of fugitive poctry. He afterwards ventured on 
theatrical boards ; and performed Hamlet at Covent-garden in 
1774, but not with such success as to tempt him to adopt the 
profession of an Actor, though he was followed and admired as 
a public reader in this country, in Scotland, and in Ireland. He 
then entered into a partnership with a Bookseller at Bath; but 
he found that a shop was little congenial to his disposition and 
habits, and therefore soon relinquished the connexion. The 
early life of Mr. Pratt was marked by such indiseretions as too 
frequently accompany genius, obliged to subsist by its own la- 
bours ; but he was always ready to employ his efforts in the ser- 
vice of humanity, and was particularly zealaus in the cause of un- 
friended talents ; witness his “Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph 
Blackett ; with an Account of his Life, and some Introductory 
Observations.” No man who ever attained public distinction 
was more exempt from envy; and though he may, in the vicissi- 
tudes of a life unsupported by fortune, and exposed to all the 
casualties of a precarious subsistence, have fallen into errors, 
nothing of malice or ill-nature can justly be imputed to him ; 
and, as his works are all intended to promote the interests of vir- 
tue, none of those errors should be “ remembered in his epitaph.” 
<< Mr. Pritt died at Birmingham, Oct. 4, 18!4.—For other 
Works, not here mentioned, see Gent. Mag, vel. LAXXIV. ii.399. 
P. 50. Count Charles de Revicksky, Commander of the Order 
of St. Stephen, and late Envoy Extraordinary from his Imperial 
4 Bae Majesty 
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Ma‘esty to the King of Great Britain, was born in Hungary, 


Nov. 4, 1737, and was deservedly eminent for his classical taste 








and erudition. With great judzment, and at a considerable ex 





pence, he collected a classical library, which he sold, during his 
residence in London, to Earl Spencer, for the sim of JO001. and 
an annuity of 5002. for his life. Of this ccilection the Count 
printed, and distributed amongst his literary friends, a de- 
scriptive Catalogue, under the ttle of “ Bibliotheca Graca et 
Latina, complectens auctores fert omnes Grecie et Latii veteris, 
quorum opera, vel trazmema wtatem tulerunt, exceptis tantum 
asceticis et theologicis Patrum nu: Neupatorum seviptis ; cum de- 
lectu editionum tam primariarum, privcipum, et rarissimaram, 
quam etiam optimaram, splendidissimarum, atque nitidissima~ 
rum, quas usui meo paravi, Periergus Deltophilus, Berolini, 
1784,” 8vo, Vt his likewise the following French title; “ Ca- 
talogue de mes Livres. Premicre Partic, contenant les auteurs 
Classiques Grees et Latins, avee des remarques tirés de ditkérens 
ouvrages bibliographiques, souvent Celaircise, quelqiesois redres- 
sées.”  Prefixed to the work (which consists of about S00 pages) 
is a letter of ten pages, in French, addressed to M, LA. Deeee 
(M. VAbhé Denina). Besides this work, the learned author 
published an Essay (in French) on Vurkish Tactics, Vienna, 
Svo ; and “ Specimen Poeseds Persica, s, Muhamniedis Schem- 
seddini, notioris agnomine Haphyzi, Ghazele sive ode sexdecim 
ex initio Diwani depromte ; nunc primum Latinitate donate, 
cum metaphrasi ligata et soluta, paraphrasi item et notis, Vien- 
na,” 1771. 8vo.—Count Revicksky died at Vienna in August 1783. 

P, 6S. Translation, by Mr. Jodrell, of a Latin Epigram by Mr. 
Anstey, sent to his Majesty on the attea. pt of Margaret Nicholson: 

« Tho’ female frenzy aim'd the murderous blow, 
Dear A}bion’s Father, be the triumph thine ! 
Since Heaven thus proves bis fav'rite charge below, 
And makes thy Country's love immortal shine.” 


P. 125. James Scott, father of the late Dr. James Scott, 
was Fellow of University college, Oxford ; afterwards Minister 
of ‘Frinity Church in Leeds, and Vicar of Bardsey in Yorkshire ; 
and was Domestic Chaplain to Frederick Prince of Wales. He 
married a lady of the name of Wickham, who was grand- 
daughter to John Wickham, Dean of York, and Jineally descend- 
ed from William Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, who married 
one of the daughters of William Barton, Bishop of Chichester, of 
whom the following remarkable circumstance is recorded in Cam- 
den : that he had five daughters all married to English Bishops. 

Dr. James Scott, born at Leeds in 1733, was educated at 
Bradford school. and admitted Pensioner of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1752. but sour removed to Trinity Col 
lege, He took the deg of B.A. in 1757, and was chesen 
Fellow the next year, His first aie nient in the Church was 
the Lecture:hip ‘of St. John's, Leeds, which he held till he tovk 
the degree of M. A, in 1760. 






































‘Phere hits oratorical powers were 
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first displayed. He had accustomed himself to composition in 
College; and immediately after his degree, he devoted his time 
tothe study of Divinity: he was therefore enabled to write his 
Sermons; and with so much care did he apply himself to the 
task, that he preached, after some corrections and additions, some 
of those Sermons in the latter part of his life, which he had 
written at the earliest clerical age. His mind and heart were in 
his profession ; for no sooner had he preached one sermon than 
he began to prepare another. ‘The young encouraged his zeak 
with their applauses; the old gladdened his heart with their 
prayers. In 1768 he took the degree of B.D. and in 1775 that 
of D.D. He served the Curacy of Edmonton from 1760 to 1761, 
after which he resided in Colleze. He frequently occupied the 
University pulpit; and whenever he preached, St. Mary's was 
crowded, the parts of the Church appropriated to the University 
were filled. Noblemen, Bishops, Heads of Houses, Professors, 
‘Tutors, Masters of Arts, Undergraduates, all attended St. Mary's, 
to hear iis celebrated Preacher. The inhabitants of the town 
expressed the same eagerness ; for in hearing Mr, Scott, their wn- 
derstandings were informed, and their affections interested. The 
Discourses usually addressed to the University are in general 
uninteresting beyond what can be conceived; the matter studi- 
ously abstruse, and the delivery of it unimpassioned and lifeless, 
Mz. Scott, therefore, deviated altogether from the usual mode of 
preaching ; the subjects of his Discourses attracted attention, the 
discussion of them awakened the feelings, and the elocution of 
the Preacher captivated and fascinated the hoary sage, the inge- 
nuous youth, and the unlettered Christian. He once displeased 
the Under-graduates by preaching against gaming; they mani- 
fested their disapprobation by scraping with their feet, and inter- 
rupting him in the delivery of his discourse. The next time he 
preached, he chose for his text, Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God, &c.; which he no sooner pronounced than the 
galleries were in an uproar; but the interposition of the Univer- 
sity Officers producing silence, he delivered a discourse so eloquent, 
appropriate, and impressive, as to extort universal approbation. 
—About the year 1764, Dr. Scott resided partly in London, and 
formed habits of intimacy with the father of the late Earl of Sand- 
wich, the Earl of Halifax,and with other publiccharacters who were 
connected with Mr. Grenville’s Administration, Under their pa- 
tronage-he wrote in 1765 the Letiers signed Anti-Sejanus, which, 
were published in the Public Advertiser, and were so popular 
that they raised the sale of the Paper from 1500 to 3000 a day. 
These Letters unfortunately were never co'lected ; but many of 
_them were published in 1767, in a work called ‘ A Collection 
of interesting Letters.” His intention in writing them’ was 
not so much to serve a party, as to expose the mischief of faroa- 
ritism. He chose therefore the signature of Anti-Sejanus, Seja- 
nus having heen the great favourite of Tiberius, who advanced 
him to the highest situation in Government. There are likewise 
some others, signed Philanglia, written by Dr. Scott, 





Ja 
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In 1768 the Church of St. John’s in Leeds became vacant, 
which, as well as Trinity Church, was built and endowed’ by an 
‘ancestor of Dr. Scott, who left the nommation to the Mayor, the 
three senior Aldermen, and the Vicar. For this preferment he 
was a candidate, and had the votes of two of the senior Aldermen: 
he might have obtained the Mayor's vote also, but it must have 
been at the expence of truth and honour; in consequence of 
which he lost the living of St. John’s, endowed by his ancestor 
with lands now worth upwards of 6001. a year. “Being the po- 
pular candidate, although his opponent was a man of extensive 
learning and exemplary character; and the whole of that popu- 
lous town, including the Dissenters of every denomination, feeling 
a personal interest in his success ; apprehensions were entertain- 
ed that serious commotions would take place. Happily the genc- 
ral indignation subsided. To compensate in some measure for 
the grievous disappointment the town sustained, Dr. Scott’ was 
urgently requested to preach at his Father's Church in the after- 
noon, when a very munificent subscription was made for the 
purpose. One inconvenience, however, arose from this new ap- 
pointment, which was not foreseen. All the principal inhabitants 
at that time went to Trinity Church, his Father having been po- 
pular as a Preacher ; but, that they might get to their seats, they 
were obliged, in consequence of the vast. crowds which uniformly 
attended, to go when the doors were first opened, and to sit 
nearly an hour before the service began. An assembly so'crowded 
by both rich and poor, by Churchmen and Dissenters ‘of every de- 
nomination, so eager to hear, and so edified in hearing, is seldom 
witnessed. He continued the Lectureship only one year. In his 
farewell sermon, which was printed, he pathetically addressed his 
hearers, whilst tears were trickling from every eye, “ God is my 
reeord that I have wished for nothing so earnestly, have prayed 
for nothing sofervently, have laboured for nothing so abundantly, 
as the salvation of your souls,”"—In 1769, he was earnestly im- 
portuned to resume his political pen; which he did, under the 
signature of Old Slyboots, and several others. These Essays 
were collected and published in a small octavo volume. .Dr. Scott 
has often declared, upon his word, as a clergyman and a gentle- 
man, that he never, during his whole political warfare, received 
the smallest emolument, either pecuniary or of any other kind. 
He had promises in abundance from Lord North, but they were 
none of then fulfilled. —In 1771, after being presented to the Rec- 
tory of Simonburn, in Northumberland, obtained for him by Lord 
Sandwich, who was then first Lord of the Adiniralty, he martied 
Anne, daughter of Henry Scott, esq. : and had three children, who 
died young. It was Dr. Scott's misfortune to succeed a Clergyman 
who was so totally negligent of his temporal affairs, that although 
he had held the living upwards of 52 years, it produced less to 
him at his decease, than it did at his induction. A number of 
suiteptitious moduses had crept in, which his long incumbency 
established; andthe parishioners had been so accustomed topay . 

the 
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the Rector just what they pleased, that they looked upon his de~ 
mands as oppressive and illegal; they therefore threatened him 
that. they would lay all their corn-lands down with grass, if he 
would not take what they were disposed to give him for their 
tithes, and he then should have no corn-tithe at all. After his 
arguments were disregarded, his persuasions ridiciled, and his 
proposals rejected, he was reduced to the necessity of claiming 
the tithe of agistment for barren and unprofitable cattle ; and he 
accordingly filed a bill in the Court of Exchequer in 1774, to 
substantiate his claim. He had two decrees in his favour, and 
seyeral submissions in Court; notwithstanding which, his parish- 
ioners would not concede to his demands, which he prosecuted 
for more than 0 years, at the expence of near 10,0001.. The 
litigation at length was closed, upon the following conditions : 
The’Rector was to give up the tithe of agist:aent during his in- 
cumbency, reserving the right to his successors; and the farmers 
were to pay the costs of the suit, amounting to upwards of 24001, ; 
from which concession it is evident, that they felt the ground 
under them to give way. The agistment tithe has been estimated at 
20094, ayear: the parish is 34 miles long, about 14 broad, and 103 
round,—Dr. Scott was, as may bé supposed, pursued with the ut- 
_ most rancour and malevolence during his litigation with his parish- 
joners; all which he bore with the utmost composure, until a des« 
perate attemp( was made upon his life. He then left Simonburn, 
and went to London, where he resided in Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and preached frequently at St. George's, Hanover-square, 
at Park-street and Audley Chapels. Many applications were made 
to him to preach occasional and charity sermons ;.and when he 
was solicited to do a favour of whatever kind consistent with his 
principles, he was never known to refuse. In summer he lived 
at the pleasant village of Thornton, in the district of Craven, in. 
Yorkshire; the living of which ‘the late Sir John Kaye was so" 
kind to him as to give to his Curate, that he might be accommo- 
dated with a house to dwell, and a church to preach in. In the 
parish of Thornton there are many Sectaries, who. had an idea 
that a Clergyman had not the gift of preaching; as their Minis- 
ters did, extempore; he therefore preached to them memoriter 
for many years. But this indeed may be said to have been his 
usual niode of preaching. He generally took his sermon into 
the pulpit, but seldom looked at it ; for, being short-sighted, it 
was of jittle use to him ; he on that account invariably repeated. 
it: some previous labour was certainly requisite, but the effect was 
astonishing. — Dr. Scott published ten occasional Sermons, and 
printed one for the benefit of his parishioners on the necessity of 
receiving the Holy Sacrament. He also published three Seatonian 
Prize Poems, &c. which exalt him high as a Poet. When he left 
school, he was an admirable classtcal scholar; and during his 
whole life he continued to read the principal Greek and Latin 
Authors, thereby improving his knowledge, and refining his 
taste. He devoted the last three vears to the revisal of some of 
his 
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his sermons for the press, intending to publish two volumes, As 
a public speaker he had scarcely an equal ; his voice was loud and 
harmonious : his action solemn and dignified; there was no ap- 
pearance of vanity, no lure for applause ; the glory of his Mas- 
ter, and the salvation of his auditurs, seemed: alone to engross 
his mind; it is no wonder, therefore, that in declaring the pro- 
mises and denouncing the terrors of the Gospel, he produced in 
an unusual degree the corresponding emotions of comfort and 
alarm in the breasts of his hearers. ‘These effects have by some 
been ascribed to the manner rather than the matter, to vehement 
devlamation rather than to genuine pathos. But the occasional 
sermons which he published evince the fallacy of this criticism. 
A Sermon preached for the Lunatic Asylum at York, is conclusive 
evidence. ‘hat discourse is to be found in Mr. Clapham’s third 
volume of Selected Sermons ; and it may be said without offence 
to that gentleman, whose labours are very meritorious, and with- 
out injury to the characters of those excellent authors whose 
works he has selected, that Dr. Scott’s sermon, as an oratorical 
compusition, stands pre-eminently superior to the whole of. the 
Collection, Myr. Clapham says, ‘ His elocution is, I think, 
greatly superior to what I have ever heard cither in the pulpit or 
the senate ; and his Serinons, whether considered as elegant com- , 
positions or persuasive exh tions, will, when published, be 
estecmed, I doubt not, superior both to those of Blair and Porteus, 
From his occasional Sermons [ could select many passages which 
would abundantly justify the character T have given of his dis- 
courses.” —Jn private life he shewed himself influenced by the prin- 
ciples of the religion he so powerfully recomuiended in bis publie 
addrésses, His fortune being considerable, and his preferment 
large, he lived in a manner becoming his distinguished station, 
exercising the utmost hospitality, a and singularly happy when he 
had bis friends around him, whilst his hands were always open to 
public charities and to private distress. His manners were refined 
and polished, and his conversation, beyond (hat of most other 
men, Was entertaining, interesting, and instructive. Such was 
‘Dr. Scott! Whether he may be considered as a pvlite scholar 
and possessed of very extensive learning, as a powerful speaker, 
and an eloquent writer, a chosen instrument in the hands of: 
Providence to turn many to righteousness, or as an amiable mem- 
ber of socicty, and an exemplary Christian, the Church has lost. 
one of its brightest ornaments. — He died Dec. 10, 1814; in So- 
merset-street, Portman-square, in the 8ist year of his age. His 
** entire Library” is now on sale (April 10—12, 1815) by Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby.—His valuable Rectory will, in future, under 
the authority ofan Act of Parliament, be sub-divided; and theCom- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital have presented the Rev, David 
Evans, late of Wadham College, Oxford, and of Liandilo, Car- 
marthenshire, to the principal Rectory of the Mother Church 
Simonburn (with the patronage for life, annexed, of the pre- 
sentation to the Perpetual Curacy of Humshaugh, of 1201. a 
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-year): in reward of his long and meritorious services at sea, 
‘andas Chaplain of the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar—The 
offspring minor Rectories adjacent, at 500/. a year each, have 
been conferred on the Rev. John Davis, Rev. Evan Halliday, 
Rev. W. Salter, Rev. W. Evans, and Rev. W. Jones, all Chap- 
lains in the Royal Navy. 
P. 130, Dr. Vincent's “ Observations on the Geography of 
Susiana” are printed in Mr. Valpy's Classical Journal, No. XVITE 
_ P. 152. Itappears by “ Prince's Worthies of Devon,” that the fa- 
amily of Rennell is of considerable antiquity and great respectability 
in that County—The Rev. Thomas Rennell, M. A. (sce p. 486.) 
Rector of Feigntou Drew, or Druid’s Teignton, was born in that 
parish, of which his father was also Rector. Mr. ‘I’. Rennetl was 
the intimate friend of Bishop Hoadly, who made him his Chap- 
lain, and gave hima Prebendal Stall at Winchester. -He was 
presented in 1770 to the Rectories of Barnack and Woodford in 
Northamptonshire. He was a very judicious Divine, and a man 
of extensive leaning ; but of such singular modesty as even to 
conceal, at least as much he could, the appearance of his great 
attainments. He once observed to me, and evidently with great 
satisfaction, “ that, though he was not bimself'a Doctor, he was the 
son of a Doctor, and the father of a Doctor.”—His son, the pre- 
sent Dear of Winchester, was educated on the foundation at Eton, 
where he distinguished himself by an unremitted attention to his 
studies, and by the meekness of his temper, From Eton he was, 
in 1772, clected to King’s College, where be was noted as a pro- 
found Greek scholar. In his College he gained a Fellowship ia 
due course ; he obtained, in 177%, the Academical Prize given - 
by the Members for the University; and in the same year, not 
long after his entering into orders, his father obtained leave to 
resign to him the Prebend of Winchester, while his talents as a 
Preacher soon rendered him highly popular both there and at 
Cambridge. ‘The series of the Dean's preferments, p. 152, niay 
be thus corrected: Prebendary of Winchester, 1778 5 Rector of 
St. Magnus, 1792 (resigned 1808); Vicar of Barton Staeey, 
Hants, 1793 (resigned 1794) ; Rector of Alton (not Alresford), 
179%. (resizned 1814) ; Master of the Temple, 1798 ; Prebendary- 
of Harleston, 1902; Dean of Winchester, 1805; and again 
Vicar. of Barton Stacey, 1814.—The following paragraph is 
copied from a pesiodical publication *: ‘ On the advancement of 
Dr. Pearce to the Deanery of Ely, Dr. Rennell was promoted to 
the more honourable than lucrative situation of Master of the 
‘Temple. Here it has long been his practice to preach, 
as is customary, in Term-time, and upon Kestivals. His dis-, 
courses are so plain, yet so pathetic, so sound in doctrine, and 
ga. perspicuous in the composition, filled with such a devout spi- 
rit, and so admirably calculated to affect the heart while they in~ 
form the judgment, that ic is not to be wondered the Temple 
church should be crowded when he preaches ; add to this, the 
® Public Characters, 120!, vol. IV. p. 380. 
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Doctor is a powerful and impassioned orator. He feels what he 
utters, and therefore his eloquence is natural while it is warm 
and vehement. In the management of ,his subject he possesses 
the nrost happy art, and that is not so easy an one as is generally 
imagined, of making it completely clear to the conception of his 
hearers, ‘Phere is no abstract reasoning in his discourses ; but. 
ene important topic is fixed upon, and kept in view throughout. 
Whatever is said to illustrate it, or whatever reflection or ex- 
hortation may be made, still the hearer knows the grand theme, 
and loses ‘not a preceding proof in attending to a new observa- 
tion, Butit is in his Perorations that the Doctor seems to shine 
the most. Here he seizes upon the avenues of the heart at 
once, here he engages its principles, its fears, and its hopes on 
his side, and forces even the Sceptic and the Libertine to shud- 
der at the consequences of impenitence, and to desire the ‘ death 
of the righteous."—1 have felt much pleasure in transcribing 
the foregoing lines; and it is with no small satisfaction that [ 
close this note by saying, that I have heard, from the Temple 
pulpit, a third Thomas Rennell, son of the Dean; and, sequitur 
patrem, | may venture to add, passibus equis.—He too is an Eto- 
nian, and a Fellow of King’s, where he has particularly distin- 
guished himself, and taken the degrecs of B, A. 1809, and‘of 
M.A. 1813, in the most creditable manner. Before hé left 
Eton, he obtained Dr, Claudius Buchanan’s Prize for a Greck 
Ode (printed in Gent. Mag. LXXVI. 219); and at Cambri 
he gained Sir William Browne's Prize for another Greck Ode. 
And I shall only add, that, as a Man, a Scholar, and a Chris- 
tian Divine, he is all that a Father's fondest wishes could desire. 
P. 165. The following particulars were communicated to Mr, 
Urban in 1795: “ The Seminary at Bishop-Stortford, which for 
many years produced a succession of learned and virtuous men, 
some of whom have adorned clevated stations in Church and State, 
was, about the middle of the XVITIth Century, suffered to fall into 
such a state of decay, as to furnish a pretext for pulling down the 
building, in order to save the trust the charge of repairing it: It 
was the custom of the school, for every scholar at quitting it to 
present the library with some book; by which means that col- 
Jection was become extremely valuable, both on account of the 
number and elegance of its volumes. ‘This library is at’ present 
taken care of by my worthy and learned Friend Dr. Dimsdalte*, of 
Bishop-Stortford, who gratuitously gives itroom in his house, 
and, but for whose pious concern for this venerable repository, 
it would soon, in all probability, have become a prey to avarice, 
and been sold by the pound to the grocers and chandlers of the 
town. It was founded by Mr. Thomas Leigh, as I find by the 
MS records of the schvol, where his donation is entered in the 
following words: “ Tho. Leigh, 4. M. @ Coll. Christi Cant. anno 


* Elizabeth Dimsdale, wife of this respectable Physician, died Sept. 
18, 1814, wt. 75; and the Doctor died Dec. 29, 1814, wt. 82. What 
will now be the fate of the Books and Pictares remains to be seen. 


1621, 
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1621, et schole Stortfordiensis ab eo anno ad presenteme 1684 
archididascalus, non solim propriis impensis Bibliothecam can- 
atrui et ornari curavit,et libris (qui in hoc Catalogo recensentur) 
locupletandam tum ab alumnis tum et amicis impetravit eorum 
etiam libros proximé sequentes, pro suo in literas amore et ut 
aliis exemplo esset, largitus est."-—Then follows a list of the books 
he gave, to the amount of several hundred volumes, many of 
which are extremely rare. and of early. dates —* Guil. Leigh, fl, 
natu max, predicti mag‘ Tho. Leigh, et schole Stortf. ahun- 
nus, Coll. Christi Cant. Socius, & Academiz procurator electus, 
donavit, Demosthenis,” [&c. &c. to the number of somehundreds.} 


“ Tho. Leigh, fil. natu proximus predicti mtti Tho. Leigh. ° 
Jacobus Leigh, fil. tertius, schol hujus alumnus, &c. 
Johan. Leigh, fil. quartus predicti M. Tho. Leigh.” 

The successive benefactors, with their respective donations, 
then regularly follow, down to 1745.—In the same book tée are 
entered the names of the Reverend Clergy who preached the 
Anniversary Sermon during a period of near a century. 


In Knight's Life of Dean Colet, I find the following paragraph : 
ie Thomas Tooke, D.D. born at Dover in Kent, was bred un- 
der Dr. Thornas Gale, master of St. Paul's school ; from under 
whose care he was removed to Corpus Christi, or Bene’t College, 
in Cambridge ; where he became fellow of that society, and con- 
tinued so many years. He afterwards became Master of Bishop- 
Stortford School, in Hertfordshire ; which, by his great industry, 
and happy way of teaching and governing, he raised to very 
at fame: so that for many years it flourished among the very 
est in the kingdom, and sent out many excellent scholars, It 
still continues to keep up an anniversary or school-feast for the 
entlemen. educated therein. The present Archbishop of York 
‘Sir William Dawes], the Rev. Dr. Robert Moss, Dean of Ely, 
Dr. Nicholas Clagett, now Archdeacon of Bucks, &c. have bo- 
noured these meetings by preaching on that occasion.” 

In the archives of the school he thus appears : 

“ D. Thomas Tooke, S.T. P. Collegii Corporis Christi quondam 
socius,. postea ecclesie parochialis de Lambourn in agro Essex 
rectay, achole de Stortford Ep'i per xxx & amplius ann. archidit 
dascalus-digniseimus simul ac felicissimus ; qui cum literis & mos» 
ribus bonis juventute erudiende & formandz ztatem contriverit, 
ut post mortem etiam rei literariz consweret & studiosis prodes- 
set, decem libras ad augendum armarium schole sue, & vigiati 
solidos quotannis pro concionc ad annum festum scholarium ha¢ 
benda extremis testamentis legavit, quam. quidem summam-si 
quo. anno nullum festum agerent scholaris libris coémendis 4a, 
usum bibliothece: schol sue impendi jussit. Qu4 donatiené 
eoémpta sunt, 1738, Phavorini Lexicon Gree. fol.; Cyrilli, Phir 
loxeni, aliorumque Glessaria.” . 

Over the chimney in the apartment allotted to the books by 
the favour of Dr. Dimsdale are two Portraits in oil, which for- 

merly 
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merly hung up in the school; one of Mr. T. Leigh—black caify 
strait hair, and broad band; under which are the following verses < 
* En qualem formam, dum vixit Leighus, habebat ; 
Pingere virtus qua penicilla valent ? 
Plenius has narrent, hoe qui didicere magistro 
Artes, egregium queis meruere decus. 
Concilio cazpto, & curis & muncre ddaucta 
‘Testatur laudes bibliotheca suas.” 

The other Portrait is that of Dr. Tooke, ina large flowing 
wig, band, and modern clerical habit, without any inseription. 

‘The Sermon at the Annual Mecting (August 22, 1710) of the 
scholars ut Bishop Stortford school, was preached by William 
Lunn, then M. A. and rector of Etsworth, in the county of 
Cambridge, but who had been of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and was afterwards D. D. and Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don. And at p. 21. he thus notices the master, Dr. Tooke: “ [ 
am afraid that £ have trespassed too mach upon your patience 
already ; and therefore shall only beg leave to add a word or two, 
by way of application to those promising and hopefil youths 
Npon whose accounts we are now assembled, and who are now 
happily improving themselves in the knowledge of the languages 
under one who is so complete a master of them himself, and is, 
and has been for many years, so diligent and successful an in- 
structor of others in them, that J cannot help thinking™ that it 
will be too much their own faults if any of them should fail to 
answer the end and expectations of their kind relations in sending 
them hither.” Gent. Mag. LXV. pp, $62, 1069. 

P.181. Dr. Cogan’s Publications are, 1. ‘* Memoirs of the 
Society instituted at Amsterdam, in favour of Drowned Per- 
sons, for the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771; trans- 
Jated from the original, 1773,” Svo. 2. “The Rhine; or a 
Journey from Utrecht to Franefort, &e. 1794." In Two Vo- 
lunes, 8vo. with Plates. 3. “The Works of Professor Cam- 
per, on the Connexion between Anatomy, and the Arts of Draw 
ing, Painting, &c. Translated from the Dutch, 1794." — In one 
volume 4to, with Plates. 4. ‘ A Philosophical Treatise on the 
Passions : Secend Edition, corrected, 1962,” Svo. 5. “An 
Etinical ‘Treatise on the Passions, founded on the Principles in- 
vestigated in a Philosophical Treatise. 1807—10." @ vols. 8vo. 
6. “ Theological Disquisitions; or, An Enquiry into those 
Principles of Religion, which are most influential in directing and 
regulating the Passions and Affections of the Mind. First Disquisi- 
tien, on Natural Religion. Second Disquisition, on the Jewish 
Dispensation, respecting Religion and Morals, 1812,” Svo. 
7. “A Theological Disquisition, on the characteristic fxcel- 
lencies of Christianity ; or, an Enquiry into the superior Assist~ 
ance it affords, and Motives it contains, for the Practice of 
Virtue, Cultivation of the best Affections of the Heart, and pre-~ 
paring the Moral Offspring of God for permanent Felicity, 
1813,” 8vo. The last five articles form one complete work, a 
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der the following title: 8. “A Treatise on the Passions and 
Affections of the Mind, Philosophical, Ethical, and Theological. 
Ina Series of Disquisitions, in which are traced, the moral His- 
tory of Man, in his Pursuits, Powers, and Motives of Action, 
and the Means of obtaining Permanent Well-being and Happi- 
ness, 1813," 5 vols. Sva. 9. “Letters to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. on the Doctrine of Hereditary Depravity, Bya Layman,” 8vo, 

P. 182. Mr, Hopkinson’s very full and accurate account of a 
violent storm at Morton, near Bourn, in Lincolnshire, May 6, 
16800, may be seen in Gent, Mag. vol. LXX. p. 470. 

P.196. Mrs. Eliza Berkeley was the eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of the Rev. Henry Frinsham, M. A. by Eliza, youngest 
daughter and one of the cuhciresses of the truly pious and learned 
Francis Cherry, Esq. of Shottesbrook, Berks. She was born in 
1734; and in 1761 was married to the Rev. George Berkeley, 
LL. D, Prebendary of Canterbury, and son of the celebrated Bp. 
of Cloyne. She was left a widow* in 1795; and in 1797 pub- 
lished the “ Poms” of ber son, George Monck Berkeley, Esq. in 
a magnificent quarto volume.—Perhaps there cannot exist a cha- 
racter more difficult to draw with precision, and with justice to her 
real merit, than that of Mrs. Berkcley, whose portrait, however, 
may be best exhibited by her own extraordinary pen, in the vo- 
luminous Preface prefixed to her Son's Poems: but the hand of 
Friendship wishes to bear testimony to that intrinsic worth, 
which many eccentricities and an exuberance of imagination fre- 
quently obscured ; also, a strong propensity to satirize those 
who by any means provoked her spleen, was the cause that her 
publications oftener ollended than gratified the public eye ; 
though she assuredly possessed brilliant talents, poignant wit, 
pleasant humour, and abundance of valuable knowledge. She 
understood French perfectly, and spoke it fluently. She likewise 
read Spanish and Hebrew, and always took her Spanish Prayer- 
book with her to Church. In conversation, as in writing, she 
was extremely entertaining, except to those who wished also to 
entertain, when she appeared too redundant in her stories and 
anecdotes, which she poured forth in correct and clegant Jan- 
guage. The prominent characteristick of her mind through life, 
which glowed in every vein, which she wished should govern her 
thoughts, words, and actions, was the unvaried influence of 
Religion ; yet it did not always preserve her from inveterate anger 
and gevere invectives, inconsistent with the essence of Christia- 
nity, and the inild precepts of that Gospel she adored. She was 
sincere, constant, and zealous, in her friendships ; a kind and 
generous mistress to her servants, whose mjnds she always im- 
proved by her example and precepts, with aa unwearied atten- 
tion to their religion and morals ; and, in return, no mistress 
was ever more beloved by domesticks and dependants. She was 
regular and fervent in her devotions ; always desirous to perform 






























* Of Dr. Berkeley, see Gent. Mag. vol. LXV. pp. 87, 92, 436. 
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what she thought her duty in every relation of life, especially to 
her husband and children ; and, if she erred, it was not from 
eprors of the heart. Her mind was ever open to every charitable 
eall ; and when, by the loss of Dr. Berkeley, her income became 
Degessanily very contracted, she lost not an exemplary activity of 
disppsitien to assist the indigent, not merely by restraining her 
own jadulgences, and even conveniences, but by every inter- 
cession with-those who had more power than herself, which be- 
trayed her into many applications, more benevolent than pru- 
dent, which strict propriety could hardly warrant. But let the 
laudable motive excuse an indiscretion not likely to become too 
prevalent, She endured with pious resignation many mortifi- 
cations and disappointments in this life; her strength of mind 
was strongertthan her constitution ; and her uncommon flow of 
spirits and: vigorous intellectual powers never forsook her under 
her greatest trials , her true piety, her unshaken faith, were, to 
her latest breath, her comfort and support, She had long suf- 
fered much from a confirmed asthma ; was perfectly sensible of 
her approaching dissolution, which could never agsail her un« 
prepared ; which she expected, she said, with certain hope of a 
blissful resurrection ; and, in praise and prayer to God, resigned 
her soul without a sigh or groan.—Her principal publication was 
the Preface pretixed to her Son's Poems* ; she stands there, as 
Editor, in a point of view which has subjected her to many sars 
casms and witticisms froma multitude of Readers, to whom the 
enormous size of a volume swelled by what is called Preface has 
been thought absurd; but the Preface, had it been intituled “ Me» 
moirs,” “ Anecdotes,” “ An Apology,” or had any other modern 
appellation been affixed, to excuse the multifarious ingredients 
which compose it, would have been acceptable, as it affords great 
entertainment, real information, and useful instruction, being 
replete with her peculiar species of compilation, blending togee 
ther the contic. and the tragic, flying from subject to subject, 
with continual digressions, yet always so agreeable that, except 
when she dipped her pen in gall, where prejudice pointed the 
sting against particular offenders, and usurped the government 
over her philanthropy and discretion, her writings would have 
been read with pleasure and edification by the good and virtuous, 
and might have exhilarated many a languid hour among those 
readers who only seek amusement ; but, in her miscellany, might 
be entrapped into serious reflections and affecting lessons of mo 
rality and religion. This remarkable volume will have that fall 
justjce done to it by posterity, which in the present age it has 
but partially received. Independent of its intrinsic merit, and. 
the small number of copies printed, being a very beautiful book,. 
and coptaining a most capital likeness of her son (who died in 
1793+, from a painting by the Rev. W. Peters, R. A. this really. 
valuable volume will only be found in the Libraries of the curious. 


* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVIL. p. 663. + ib. LXHI. 185. 
The 
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The characters in her “Singular Tale of Love in high Life*,” 
were Miss Taibot, Dr. Berkeley, and herself. In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine +, may be seen her affecting narrative of the 
last moments of her only son; her description of herself, and 
obligations. to: Mr. Chamberlain Clark, at Cowley-Hallt, and 
her accoupt of: her grandfather Cherry and Tom Hearne§. 
Puring: her last five or six years many fugitive pieces by Mrs. 
Berkeles, occasionally appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
several in ‘ The St. James's Chronicle,” &c.; and many MSS. 
doribtless remained in her cabinet, as her genius was. lively 
and extensive, and her pen, rapidly flowing, kept pace with the. 
velocity of her fertile imagination. In 1799 she introduced to 
the publick, by 2 biographical preface, equally replete with de- 
sultory rambling and solid sense, a volume of Dr, Berkeley's 
Sermons. ~ Mrs. Berkeley was interred at Cheltenham on the 
13th instant, in the vault where the remains of her son were 
deposited in 1793; and a Funeral Sermon, from 2 Tim. iii. 
15, “* From a child thou hast known the Holy Seriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus,” &c, a text of her own appointing, was 
preached upon the occasion by the Rev. Dr. Fawkes, of that place. 

P.198. “ Dr. H. W. Tytler, the Translator of the works of 
Callimaclius,, of the Paedotrophia of St. Marthe, author of the 
Noyage-Home from the Cape of Good Hope, of various pieces 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and in other periodical publica- 
tions, hes, after an occasional labour of eleven years, four of 
which have been almost entirely spent in it, completed a trans- 
lation of the Seventeen Books of the Punics of Silius Italicus into 
English Rhyme ; witha preface, in which the mcrits of Silius as a 
Poet are amply and accurately discussed ; with a Commentary, 
digested in alphabetical order, explaining difficult passages both 
historical and mythological, containing an account of all the per- 
sons And places mentioned in the Poem, with exact etymologies 
of, the antient names; and both the antient and modern names 
of towns, countries, mountains and rivers: to which is added, 
a copious Index to the whole work: and it is to be hoped that 
the Jearned and ingenious Author of this valuable, extensive, 
and, for North Britain, most uncommon work, will soon receive 
encouragement sufficient to enable him to give his labours to the 
publick.- Only two translations of antient heroic poems in rhyme 
have ever before appeared from Scotland ; namely, the Transla- 
tions of Virgil by Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, and by the 
Earl of Lauderdale ; neither of which are illustrated with com- 
ments. The present is the most extensive wark of. its kind that 
has been executed in Great Britain since Pope's Homer,—Besides, 
being an excellent Poet, Silius was likewise a nobleman of the first 
rank.—In the expressive language of Pliny, ‘‘ Salutabatur, cole« 
batur!" Gent. Mag. vol. LXXV. p. 709. : Pay 


* See Gent. Mag sLXVI. 632. e + Tb. LXVIL #2. 
+g Ub, 104, § Ib. LXIX. 462. 
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Pp. 206. The Rev, Ralph Churton was born at Bickley in 
Cheshire, Dec. 9, 1754; entered at Brazen Nose College, 1772 ; 
M.A. 1773; and elected Fellow the game year; appointed 
Whitehall Preacher by Bp. Porteus in 1788; presented by the 
Collegé to the Rectory of Middleton Cheney in Northampton- 
shire, 1792; and in 1505 collated by Dr. Burgess, the very ex- 
emplary Bishop of St. David's, to the Archdeaconry of that Dio- 
cese. The true character of this learned and benevolent Divine 
can only be duly appreciated by those who have most inti- 
mately known him. Many living Ornaments of Literature are - 
happy in his friendship; and it is no small praise that he was 
properly respect cd by Bp. Bagot, Sir Roger Newdigate, Dr. 
Townson, Dr. Loveday, Dr. Eveleigh, Mr. White of Selborne, and 
many-others who are now noe more, By Mr. Gough he is enume~ 
rated among his most valuable Correspondents {vol, VI p. $03); 
"That learned Antiquary also notices hint in his Will (p. 331); and 
not long before bis death, by a solemm gift, consigned to him afew 
valuable Books ; ene of which, Kennett's “ Parochial Antiquities,” 
J bave already mentioned, p. 206, in the hope of its re-publication ; 
aud another is thas noticed by my intelligent kinsman Mr. Philip 
Blics, under whose accurate and diligent uperintendance a new 
Edition of Wood's “ Athen Oxonienses” is eetually proceeding : 
«The Notes by White Kennett, Bishop of Peterbordugh, are 
contained in the margins of an interleaved copy of the frst edie 
tion. This copy was purchased, for the sum of five guineas and 
a half, by the late Mr. Gough, from the Library of James West, 
Esq. President of the Roya! Society. Mr. Gough presented this 
valuable beok to the Kev. Mr. Areideacon Churton for his life 5 
directing that, at Mr. Churton’s deceane, it night be placed with 
the yest of bis noble benefaction to the Bodician Library. But 
Mr. Chuston, with an eagerness to promote every literary under- 
taking that always distinguishes him, no sooner understood that 
a new edition of the Athen was in preparation, than lie most 
liberally transmitted the volumes to the Bodleian, in order that 
J might have access to the information they contained. This 
consists chieSy of extracts from Parish Registers, and from other 
Ecclesiastical documents, collected with extraordinary diligence, 
during a series of many years.—The notes by John Loveday, sq. of 
Caversham, near Reading, are on the margins of a.copy in the Li- 
brary of that Familv,and for these] am again obliged to the hand in- 
terference of Mr. Churton.”—-The good Archdeacon’s own Works 
are, 1. Eight Sermons on the Prophecies respecting the Destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, preached beforethe University of Oxtord in 1785, 
being the Bampton Lectures for that Year. 1785."—-2, “ The 
Will of God, the Ground and Principle of Civil as well as Reli- 
gious Obedience : a Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, Oct, 25, 1789, being the Anniversary of His Majesty's 
happy Accession to the ‘Throne. Oxford, 1790.” 3.“ A Ser-: 
mon preached before the University of Oxford on Friday, Aprit 
19, 1793, being the Day appointed for a Geacral Fast, Oxford, 

1793." 
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1793."—4, «© A Short Defence of the Church of England, in 
answer to those from whom we separated, and to those who sepa- 
rate from us; addressed"to the Inhabitants of Middleton Cheney, 
Northamptonshire. Oxford, 1795."—5. ‘ An Answer tora Letter 
trom Francis Eyre of Warkworth, Esq. on the above Defence, 1796." 
—6. A Postscript to the above, in consequence of Mr, Eyre’s 
Reply. Oxford, 1798."—7. “ A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Towcester, at the Triennial Visitation of the Right Rev, 
Spencer Lord Bishop of Peterborough, on Saturday June 16,1798. 
Oxford, 1798.” -—8. “ The Lives of William Smyth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, Knight, Founders of Bra- 
sen Nose College, Oxford, 1800."—9. ‘« Supplement to the above, 
containing Two Original Letters by Bishop Smyth, with -Addi- 
tions and Corrections, Oxfor d, 1803.”—10. The Constitution 
and Example of the Seven Apocalyptic Churches; a Sermon 
preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Thomas Burgess, D. D. Lord Bishop of St. David's, and 
the Right Rev. John Fisher, D. D. Lord Bishop of Exeter, on 
Sunday July 17, 1803. Oxford, 1803.” 11. “ Antichrist, or the 
Man of Sin; a Sermon preached ‘before the University of Oxford 
on Sunday, March 23, 1802, Oxford, 1804.” 12. “ The Reality 
of the baie | Plot vindicated from some recent Misrepresen- 
tations ;.a Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
‘Tuesday, Nov. 5, 1605. Oxford, 1806." 13. “ The Life of Alex- 
ander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, chiefly compiled from Regis- 
ters, Letters, and other authentic Evidences. Oxford, 1809." 
To this account should be added, that in 1810, he published 
Dr. Townson's Works in two volumes, Svo; to which was pre- 
fixed an Account of the Author, with an Introduction to the 
Discourses on the Gospels, and a Sermon on the Quotations in 
the Old Testament, by the Editor. 

P, 211. Dr.John Fothergill, the very eminent Physician, son of 
John and Margaret Fothergill, Quakers, was born March 8, 
or, according to Dr. ‘Thompson's s account, Oct. 12, 1719, at 
Carr End, Yorkshire, where his father, who had been a brewer 
at Knaresborough (after having travelled from one end of Ame- 
rica to the other), lived retired on a small estate which he eul- 
tivated. - The eldest son Alexander, who studied the Law, inhe- 
rited that estate. John was the second son. Joseph, the third 
son, was an ironmonger at Stockport in Cheshire, where he 
died a few years ago. Samuel, the fourth son, went to America, 
and became a celebrated preacher among the Quakers. There 
was also a sister, Anne, who lived with the Doctor, and sur- 
vived him.—John received his education under the kind care of 
his grandfather ‘Thomas Hough, a person of fortune in Cheshire 
(which gave him a predilection tor that county), and at Bedburg 
in Yorkshire. About 1713 he was put apprentice to Benjamin 
Bartlett, apothecary at Bradford ; whence he removed to Len- 
don, Oct. 20, 1736, and studicd two years a3 a pupil of Dr. (af- 
terwards Sir Edward} Wilmot, at St. Thomas's Hospital, He 
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then went to the University of Edinburgh, to study physic, artd 
dhere took, his Doctor's degree. His Thesis waé-intituled; “ De 
‘emeticorum usu in variis morbis traciandis ;” and: it has: been 
ge-published in a collection of Vheses by Smellie. . Frown Hdin- 
burgh he went to Leyden, whence, after a short stay, heitra- 
velled through some parts ofFrance and Germany ; and, return 
ing to England, began his practice in Londen about 1740, -int a 
house in Whitehart-court, Lombard Street (where: he resided 
till his removal to Harpur Street in 1767), and acquiretl both 
Xeputation and fortune. He was admitted a Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London in 1746; and, in 1754, Fellow 
of Edinburgh, to which he was a considerable benefactor. . In 
1753, he was elected F. R.S. and F. S,A.; and was at his death 
a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris. He continned 
his practice with uninterrupted success till within the Jast- two 
years of his life, when an iliness, which he had brought on him- 
self by his unremitted attention, obliged him greatly to contract - 
it. Besides his occupation in medical science, he had imbibed 
an early taste for natural history, improved by his friend Peter 
Collinson, and employed himself particularly on the study of 
shells, and of botany. He was for many years a valuable conjri- 
butor to the Gentleman's Magazine ; which in rgturn consider- 
ably assisted his rising fame. His Observations oa the, Weather 
and Diseases were begun there in April 1751, and discontinued 
in the beginning of 1756, as he was disappointed in his views of 
exciting other experienced Physicians in different parts to itni- 
tate the example. Though his practice wa’ very extensive, he 
did not add to his art any great or various improvements. His 
pamphlet on the Uleerous Sore Throat is, on every aecount,.the 
best of his publications, and that owes much of its merit to the 
information of the late Doctors Letherland and Sylvester. It was 
first printed in 1748, on the re-appearance of that fatal disorder 
which in 1739 had carried off the two only sons of Mr. Pelham, 
It may be here added, that Dr. Wilmot preserved Lady Catherine 
Pelham, after her sons had died of it, by tancing her throat ; a 
method which, he said, he had once before pursued’ with the 
same success. In 1762, Dr. Fothergill purchased an estate at. 
Upton in Essex, and formed an excellent botanic garden, with 
hot-houses and green-houses, to the extent of 260. fect. In 
1766, he began regularly to withdraw, from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, from the excessive fatigue of his profession, to Lee 
Hall, near Middlewich, in Cheshire ; which, though he only. 
rented it by the year, he had spared no expence to. improve. 
During this recess he took no fees, but attended to preseribe 
gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a week. Some time before 
his death he had been industrious to contrive a method of gene- 
fating and preserving [ce in the West Indies. He was the pa- 
tron of Sidney Parkinson, and drew up the Preface. prefixed to 
bis account of the Voyage to the South Seas. At his expence alsa 
was made and printed an entire new Translation-of the whole 
: Bible. 
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‘the Hebrew and Greek originals, by Anthony 
Quaker, in two volumes, folio,1764'+; andialso, in 
1780;. an edition of Bp? Percy's * Key to the New Testament,” 
adapted to ithe use ofa seminary of young Quakers, ‘at'Aeworth, 
near) Leeds, which: the ricer! Projected, and afterwards 
endowed) handsomely by his will? how ‘contains ‘above S00 
childrenvof both sexes. who are cloathed and-instructed:” Am 
ithe other! beneficent schemes suggested by Dr. Fothergill; 
that of.bringing fish t» London by land-catriage; which, though 
it did mot im every: respect succeed, was supposed to» defeat'a 
monopoly ;. and, that of rendering bread much cheaper, ‘théugh 
etjually wholesome}-by making it with one part’of potatoes; and 
three parts of household flour. But his public benefactions,” bis 
encouragements of science, the instances of His dttention to the 
health, the’ police, the convenience of the Metropolis; €&c. are 
toa! numérous ta specify t. The fortune which Dr. Foth 
acquired, was computed at $0,000. His business, when he 
in full practice, was caldulated at near 70000. a‘‘year:'” Th the 
Infliienza.of V775 and 1776; he is said to~have had 60 patients 
on his jJist’ daily, and his profits were’ then estimated ate80002, 
‘'# ‘This man deserves to be added to the list of unJearned, me hanics, 
whi by dint*of application have acquired a knowledge of the learned 
mages, Gaginnitig with the Hebrew, and proceeding to the Greekland 
atio. Meiwas bred a shoemaker, with a serious tuff and désire 6f 
inquiring ito, the religious sentiments he :bad) iosbibedsinshis youth. 
This work. is said to have cost the Doctor not less.than 2 ons 
_f The following Letter was sent, on his provenane they eantasige 
ty Aby. Secker, for the Lambeth Library : : phy 
i) « Dean 'Sin, Doctar’€ommons, Ded) 24,1764)! 
(Mri Purver’s Translation of the Bible, togetherwith youf' very obligiig 
Letter, were left last ‘Tuesday at my house. Icbeg leave, first of ally: t 
thank you for this_particular mark. of friendship to.me 5 T have perused 
the boak with great pleasure, As the Archbishop was very ill, of the 
gout, I bad no opportunity of acquainting him with the ‘gontents of 
your ‘Letter till’ yesterday, when [ received his Lordship's commands $ 
whieh are these—to return you bis thatfks for your kind present ofthat 
book tothe Lambeth Library, which is ‘made.in such an handsome mans 
nes that it. could not be refused (although the Archbishop had latelygot 
one for, bis own private Library),5 ig enter your name therein as the 
nor; and to infoftn you'that the Translation shews a deal of learning, 
odésty, “and“candour “in ‘the Tfanslator, who hav rectified thany fhis- 
takes, and whose’ priteipal design ‘seems to be’ that of ding s€FVice'to 
mankinds oi 1/ fiivs Anprew CorrepDuckres” I 
Inthe contests between the Fellows and..Licentiates of the College 
of Physicians Dr, Fothergill took an active part, and subscribed Jet 


toWards bringing it toa legaldecision. His observations on the subject 
of polie#, we are told ‘could they be collected togethey, would consti ng 
an ampleiand useful volunie.) He ié said to‘have written netrly an! bin 
dred Letters in, the Gazetteer on the subject of the New Pavements and 
he was incessantly, communicating usefal hints for, the improvement cof 
this great city. » Of his kindness and bounty to individuals. 2 will be suffix 
cient 6 mention one instance, in the case of his worthy but unfortonate, 
friend, the late Dr..Gowin ‘Knight ; who applied to Dr. Fothergill Tn a 
moment of pecuniary distress, and retaried with a heart set at€ase by 
the moble beuefaction of athiousand guineas, an 
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Vigorous and active, and his constitution ean all lis engage- 
ments, His writings, with the exception of his inaugural thesis 
* De Emeticorum Usu,’ and his “Account of the Putrid Sore- 
Throat,’ consist principally of papers printed in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the Royal Society, and in the * Medical Ob~ 
servations and. Inquiries,’ .a work of which six volumes were 
published, and which.*is.known. and highly,esteemed wherever 
medical science is successfully cultivated. Besides the mimerous 
essays in that excellent collection to which’ the naiie of Dr. Fo- 
thergill is prefixed, he was the author of the three anonymous 
papers in the fourth volume, which constitute the Sth, ‘10th, 
and 17th articles. He also published, as already remarked, 
several little essays, on the weather, and reigning diseases, on 
the Simarouba, and other subjects, in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, and other periodical publications, which, however, were 
. writtén in haste, and not publicly avowed. ' ‘These have been col- 
lected by Dr, Elliott, 1781, Svo ; and by Dr. Lettsom, 1784, 4to.” 

“"P. 227. 
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P,227. A very neat mural monument, by Westmacott, has 
been placed in Brompton chapel, thus inscribed : 

«Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Richard Harrison, Minis- 
ter of this Chapel from its opening in 1769, Rector of St. John's, 
Clerkenwell, and Evening Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital. 
He departed this life 23d Dec. 1793, aged 57 years. 

“ Flis labours were abundant : his praise is in the Gospel : 
his reward is with the Most Hicx !” A 

On this subject I reccived the following Letter from a very 
excellent Friend: : 

“* Dean Sir, Chelsea, Feb, 10, 1797. 

“‘T observed with pleasure your account of the monument 
lately erected in honour of an old and much regretted Friend. 
Musing upon it in my walks, I was, a few days since, very agree= 
ably surprized, on calling upon a lady, to find the following 
piece, large, framed and glazed, hung up in her drawing-room. 
it was elegantly worked on a white tissue ground, with black 
silk. The representation was a funeral urn, well designed, over- 
spread with a weeping willow; and at the base, as if near a 
streamlet, wereaquatic plants and reeds in a withering state. On 

_the front was placed the narrative part of the inscription; be- 
neath the base’ the striking character of the deceased ; closed by 
the elegiac lites, whose impression | hope never to forget. You 
knew the Man; and with me, lam persuaded, feel for the loss of 
a Friend, an Indcructor, and anamiable Pattern. WezDEN BuTLeR.” 

“An Elegy onthe much lamented Death of the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison ; who died on Monlay, Dec. 23, 1793, aged 57. 

“* After preaching twice the day before (Sunday), in the 
morning at Charlotte-street Chapel, Pimlico, and in the evening 
at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, which was his last sermon; Mr. Har- 
rison was struck with an apoplectic fit the following morning, 
and expired about noon, after testifying his confidence in God, 
through the merits of Christ his Redeemer. 

« A more able or zcalous Minister of the Word seldom filled : 
the pulpit; a more worthy, humane, and upright man, never 
adorned the Christian character in his private waiks. 

« Watch ye, therefore; for, ye know not whea the Master 

5 of the House cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock= 

crowing, or in the morning. Mark xiii. 35. 
Go, happy Spirit ! shave the rest 
Appointed for the Saints of Gon, 
Who, through their Saviour’s love, are blest, 
‘Their garments wash’d in his pure blood, 
Behold, the generous Spirit's fled 
To yonder bright celestial sphere ; 
The soul survives the body dead ; 
Ye mourners then restrain the tear. 
But yet, methinks, T hear a voice; 
‘The plaintive accents melt the heart ; 
The poor man cries, ‘ Shall T rejoice ? 
Who, now, their comforts will impart ? 
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Now our best Friend to Heav'n is gone, 
Alas ! who will his place supply ? 

Who now will hear the wreteh’s grozns, 
Or plead the cause of misery ?” 

But hark! from Heaw’n a voice descends : 
* Dry up your tears, ye humble poor: 

For, Gon hitaself his promise sends, 
Whose Word is Truth, and promise sure! 

Happy the man, whose steady faith 
In Gop is plac’ for ev'ry care ; 

Whose righteous soul preserves his path, 
And shuns the Temptet’s fatal snare.” 

P.240.. Henry-Jaines Pye, esq. descended froma very antient 
and respectable family, was born in London in 1745, and edu- 
cated at home under a private tutor until he had attained the age 
of seventeen, when he entered a genleman commeaner of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, under the care of Dr. Richard Scroup, 
where he continued four years, and had the honorary degree of 
M. A. conferred on him Jwy 3, 1766. In 1772, at the installa 
tion of Lord North, he was also created LL. D.—Fiom his earliest 
days Mr. Pye was devoted to reading. When he ‘vas about ten 
years old, his father put Pope's Homer into his hand 3 the rap- 
ture which he reccived from this exquisite paraphrase-of the 
Grecian Bard was never to be forgotten, and ik completel. Bed 
him a Rhymer for life, as he has pleasantly expressed it. ‘To this 
early love of reading Mr. Pye was indebted for tie varions learn- 
ing he possessed. Within ten days after he came of age, his fa- 
ther died (March 2, 1766,) at Faringdon ; and Mr. Pye married 
in the same year, the sister of Licutenant-col, Hooke, and lived 
chiefly in the country, making only occasional visits for a few 
weeks to London, dividing his time between his studies, the du- 
tics of a magistrate, and the diversions of the field, to which 
he was remarkably attached. He was for some time in the Berk- 
shire milida, In/17S4 he was chosen Member of Parliament for 
Berkshire ; but the nwmberless expences attending such a situa- 
tion, and the contest to obtain it, reduced him to the harsh, yet 
necessary, measure, of selling his paternal estate. In 1790 Mr, 
Pye was appointed to succeed his ingenious and worthy Friend 
Mr.T. Warton, as Poet-laureat ; and in 1792 he was nominated 
one of the magistrates for Westminster, under the Police Act; 
in both of which situations he conducted himself with honour 
and ability. His first literary production, probably, was an 
* Ode on the Birth of the Prince of Wales,” published in the 
‘Oxford Collection ; after which a considerable number of publi- 
cations successively appeared from his pen*. He died at Bar- 
net, Aux. 11, 1813, in his 69th year. 

P. 240, Of Mr. Boscawen, see a full and satisfactory account 
in Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. V1. p. 146, 

© See a list of them in Gent. Mag. vol. EXXXUIL, Part ii. pe 295.” 

* P, 252, 
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P.252, Dr Francis Dickins, in a Letter to Dr. Z. Greys @ct. 8, 
1742, says, “I know not whether it will be anynews to yon to hear 
that Mr. Thurlbourn is married te Mrs. Hubbard*, sister of tite late 
Master of Catharine Hall. Interest is making tosucceed the honest 
Provost of King’s College. Mr. Thicknesse has procured aman- 
date for his Batchelor of Divinity’s degree; and ‘tis said Dr. 
George of Eton opposes him. There was a rumour that the 
Provost was dying ; but | am told, to my great satisfaction, that 
he is as well as can be expected, and { hope will long continue 
so. There seems to be great harmony at Trinity College, under 
their new Governort. Mr. Johnson is chosen Bursar, and Dr, 
Parn one of the Deans, "Lis said that Porter the Butler, will 
be eased of some of the trouble he had in the management of 
the College affairs in the last Master's time. Fx. Dicks,” 

In another Letter Dr. Dickins says, 

«* Dear Siz, : October 17, 1742. 

“ | was favoured with your kind and obliging Letter. I hope 
you will give me leave to be of the number of your subscribers ; 
for you have alyeady been over-kind in your gencrous presents to 
me of your boks; and I would have subscribed for the large paper, 
but was willing to be uniform and all of a piece with the other sub; 

_ -—-sertbers=My ffiend at Winchester is the Rev. Luke Imber. formerly 
vf Trinity Hall, one whom perhaps you have some knowledge of, 
Séver Tougd him ready to do any kind of good office, when ap- 

oe plied to, aimdI dare say it will be a sensible pleasure to him to 
he able in anysgort to pleasure Dr. Grey. I shall by this post 
prepare him to eXpect some receipts from you.—Pray have any 
receipts been sent to Doctors Commons? If not, I desire you to 
convey some to Mr. Strahan at the Commons, the Doctor's son ; 
before ‘your receipts can reach him, I will let him know that I 
advised the sending of them.—Dr. Warren sends his service, and 
desired me to tell you that if he can procure a couple of franks, 
he will transmit to you Dr. Brett's notes—Mr. Thicknesse, who 
“had got a Royal mandate in his pocket for a Batchelor of Divinity’s 
degree, to qualify him for the Provostship, died himself last 
Monday of an ulcer in his kidneys. Such is the instability of alk 
human affairs. Dr. George has writ to the Fellows, to bespeak 
their favours in case of a vacancy, but he does not seem to be a 
populay man in the Society. Fr. Dicxins.” 

P. 291. In a large square mansionat Hampstead, formerly the 
residence of Sir Henry Vane (in 1812 of the late Charles Pilgrim, 
esq. and now of John Peter De Rowre, esq.) Dr. Joseph Butler, 
Bp. of Durham, resided several years ; and ornamented the win- 
dows with a considerable quantity of painted glass, which is still 
preserved there, and consists of a large series of Scriptural sub- 
jects’ in squares, some very finely executed, and two or three of 
them with Biblical inscriptions in old English, and the date of 
1571 underneath: several figures of the Apostles, with their 


* Of whom see before, p. 507. . 
+ Dr. Robert Smith ; of whom see Vol. If, p. 126. 
° names 
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Uncle, he did not shine in the Rostrum when opposed by Pros 
fessor Dickins, who was a Latinist of great eminence.’ -.§, D, 

P. 328. Mr. Thomas Radcliffe to Dr..Z. Grey : 

« Rev. Sir, London, June 8, 1731. 

«« The favour of yours of the 30th ult. came unexpectedly to 
hand ; and am extremely obliged to you for the notice you are 
pleased to take of my Letters, and the kind answers’ I have re« 
ceived from you to them, I do assure you that the motives which 
induced me to solicit in this affair were purely the thoughts I have 
entertained, that the Dean's Discourses would be of-very great 
service to the world, more particularly at this time, when such 
Joose opinions both in faith and practice are daily breathed in the 
world, As to what you are pleased to mention in relation to the 
Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, I humbly desire that you will by 
all means Jet them with all convenient speed be transcribed for 
the press, in order to a Third Volume. 1 presume there will be 
time sufficient for that purpose before the Second is closed, which 
in a manner is but just entered upon, Some of the Heads of 
Gray's Inn spoke to Mr. Williamson chiefly for those Sermons ; 
and he promised they should be included in the Work, on which 
score he cannot be handsomely off of it. 

- ~. toEcenfess-it is a hard task upon you to look over Manuscripts 
that are letuin disorder (as | am afraid these are); and it must be 
stdimeak matter to distinguish the superior goodness of one 
Seriagn from-another in that condition. Only it is presumed in 
general, tit thege which have been more frequently preached, the 
Dean reviewed at.d retouched upon every such opportunity, and 
in that sense may be said to have had his last hand. This is the 
only rule I can think of, to go by, in the choice of them : as for 
instance, if there be any that were preached at Court before the’ 
Jate Queen Anne of blessed memory (for as to the late King, I 
think he was not his Chaplain) that would be a good direction ; 
Lecause, as I have formerly hinted to you, the greater the audi- 
tory, the more care is supposed to be taken in the composition, 
In Dr. Knight's Life of Dean Colet, p. 428, it is said that Dean 
Moss once preached an Anniversary Scrmon before the gentle- 
men and scholars of Bishop-Stortford school. I believe that Ser- 
mon was never printed; and, if it eould be found. amongst 
his Mapuscripts, I think it would be acceptable to the world, 
The bepk does not say in what year it was preached, but. that 
circumstance is not very material: however, if you find -it 
anongst the Manuscripts you will then be best able to judge 
in what condition it is left—We want a single Sermon or two 
to put into the First Volume before it be closed; it will be 
rather too scanty without it. I think an 8vo volume contain. 
mg about 450 pages appears graccful and handsome ; otherwise 
it looks as if it was contrived more for the sake of profit than 
use. Dr, Clarke’s Volumes being rather under a just proportion, 
—I hope, good Sir, you do not forget Dr. Snape, that he may 
be supplied in due time with the proper matcrials for the pene 

ife, 
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Life. «I-hear he is now at. Windsor ; howlonghe may stay be» 
fere he returns to Cambridge I eannot Jeara. In case he be not 
long, he. will have time enough upon Kis return to setvabout 
that Work,, and perhaps it may be better to defer it til that time: 
by reason that he being then upon the spot, if he stlvould. want 
any information with respect to fact ; he may be casily supplied 
with it: [tis generally believed that Dr. Stebbing will be chosem 
Preacher to Gray's Inn. It is no doubt, as you observe, a very: 
desirable and honourable employment to any gentleman who is 
willing to make a figure in the world, 1 think it is a pity you 
had not been acquainted with the Gentlemen of that Inn. You 
have certainly a double title to it; first, and principally, your 
own intrinsic meri( and good qualifications; and next, as you 
stand related to our late cotnmon Friend, who in bis lifetime 
was so highly esteemed by that worthy Society. 1 thank you for 
your, kind offer to inform me of the subjects of the Sermons of 
the Second Volume: but there will be no occasion to give you 
that trouble, because, I believe, Mr. Williamson, upon application, 
will: gratify my curiosity therein when they cowe to hand. [ 
think, Sir, it is now high Gime for me to finish this Letter; you 
see what 4 burthen you have brought upon yourself by giving 
encouragement to so troublesome a Correspondent, whjeh Tope, 
however, that your goodness will excuse, and belicv. t PY 
Rev, Sir, with all due respect, &c. Tao, Ragecirry.”- 
_P. 337. ‘Phe following Letters were addressed to, rng Rey-Zohn 
Cooke, M.A. the present venerable Chaplain of G’eenwich Hospi- 
tal, in consequence of his publication of Lord Safidwich's Tiavels : 
« REVEREND SIR, H4ndsor Castle, Feb: 5, 1802. 
«You may easily conceive that the information contained 
in your Letter of the Ist, gave me great pleasure ; and: Lord 
Sandwich must feel particularly gratified, when: he is so authen- 
tically apprized of the great utility of his father's Book, in forward- 
ing the operations of the British Army in Egypt.—When you see 
his Lordship, 1 beg you will present my respects ; and believe me 
to be (with thanks for the intelligence you communicated), 





Reverend Sir, your faithful humble servant, J. Sarum.”* 
His Majesty's Ship Northumberland, 
« REVEREND Sir, at Sea, Feb. 19, 1805;- 


«| was favoured witb your Letter of the 15th instant, by the In- 
defatigable, which Ship only arrived this morning, requesti ig in+ 
formation relative to the operations in the vicinity of Alexandria.— 
IJncompliance with your wishes, I have only to state, that 1 warmly 
recommended to Lord Hutchinson to cut the Canal of Alexandria, 
and to shew him that the City of Alexandria could not suffer there- 
by, J inatanced the siege which Julius Cesar sustained against the 
army: then besieging the City, who had, by means of pumps, or 
other contrivances, conveyed the sea water into theCanal. By this . 
the water was spoiled ; notwithstanding which, plenty of good 
water was obtained by sinking wells in the town, which wells ~ 
remain till this day. “To convince his Lordship of this, I sent 

him 
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him Lord Sandwich's Travels, from which book F took tHe idéa. 
—Myotive for cutting the Canal was, to overflow the great dry’ 
Lake Marentis from tite Lake Said ; by that means to: cover the! 
left tiank of. our army, and render the communication between 
Cairo and: Alexandria more circuitous and difficult, as they would: 
be-forced then to go round the inundation for a great way. ‘This: 
cut was tiade, and perfectly answered the purpose intended, 
}) have reason to expect that this Lake Mareotis being filled. 
with:salt water will prevent in a great measure the plague from: 
visiting the City, as it was observed to rage with most viulence- 
when the exhalation was greatest, occasioned by the stagnate 
water in this partly dry lake, or swamp.—The inundation has, 
Tam told,. extended from 50 to 60 miles in some directions, and 
in many places 12 or J4 feet deep, ‘so that the inland communi+ 
cation must be greatly increased, and as the water covers nothing’ 
but sand, no injury had been done the country. ALex. CocHrayrg?) 

P, 337. 1. 24. read, “ Grey.” . 

P, 345. Add the following Letter to Dr, Ducarel : “ 

« Dear Srr, Canterbury, June 29, 1762. 

Lam very much obliged to you for the trouble you have been 
at.about my Stone affair ; and can now tell you the event of it, 

‘ag détermined by the Chapter this morning, and as J had it from 
the Dear’south, ‘They allow the evidence I have produced of 
the endédvment te be unexccptionable ; and that the Monastery 
was certainly. obliged to make such an allowance of hay and straw 
to the Vicar of Stone ; hut doubt whether the Dean and Chapter 
are obliged by it} and, unless { can make it appear that some 
Predecessor of mine has formerly received it of their Body, it 
must be looked upon as lost, I am not at all the less obliged to you 
far the kind assistance you have given me on this occasion, and 
shall be very glad to have it in my powertoserve you, W.GosTLine.” 

P. 351. William Beauvoir, M, A. was presented to the Rectory 
of Bocking in Essex, July 29,1719; and in November the same 
year was appointed Dean of Bocking, jointly with Dr. David 
Wilkins. Mr. Beauvoir died in 1723. 

P. 360, note, 1. 37. read, ‘‘ addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Gough, then of St. John's Col'ege, Cambridge ; LL. B. 1744 ; 
and afterwards Rector of Risby, and Fornham St. Genevieve, 
Suffolk, He was a younger son of Walter Gough, Esq. of Perry 
Hall, tc whom Bp. Smalridge had heen ‘Tutor ; and died at Risby, 
in January 1786, xt. 66. . 

P. 361. note, ],40. The undated Letter of Mr. Alvis was pro- 
bably addressed to Mr. T. Gough; who furnished Mr. Hurd with 
the means of gratifying Dr. Macro’s thirst of fiterary curiosities, 
by presenting to him the Originals of such of Bp. Smatridge’s 
Letters as he had made copies of for Mr. Gough ; which Ori- 
ginals. (with several other of Dr. Macro’s MSS.) were after- 
wards purchased by the late Dr. Osmund Beauvoir—The Copies, 
with some other Letters of Bp. Smalridge, became in 1786 the 
property of Ma, Ashby; and, in 1811, by purchase, ae 

4 . 391, 
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P. 391. Add this Letter to Mr. Joseph Bentham. 
© Deax Sire, Chester, Sept.22, 1755. 

~ «'Phank God, I have passed over some of the most detestable 
foad in England in my way from Torporley to this City, and have 
found’ no inconvenience by the jolting: ‘the roads throughout 
Cheshire are all paved ; and some of them so worn and rugged, 
that it is hardly safe, much less easy, to pass over them. | had 
ascruple of conscience, which brought me to Chester ; for, as I 
had personally visited every other Cathedral Church in England, 
and within ten miles of this, I could not with a safe conscience 
Teave Cheshire without paying ny devotions at the Shrine of St. 
Werburga. My stay, however, will be the shorter in this Pil- 
grimage, as the Races begin here next Monday; and the City 
then will be so crowded, that it will not be very easy for one in 
my unwieldy situation to pass pleasantly my time among people 
whose whole ideas are centered in that article of Horse-racing. 
Indeed this seems to be the Capital ef that noble diversion: no 
less than two Races at Chester, two at that famous town of 
Torporley, no bigger than the begearly Town of Fenny-Strat- 
ford, as many at Namptwich, and one at Northwich, since my 
residence in Cheshire, ‘The conversation of the Gentry turns 
wholly upon betts at Horse-races and Cock-fighting; and “the 
lower class of people seem to be as eager after itas Wembetéers : 
and was I to reckon up all the inatches I have heard pride since 
1 have been in this County Palatine, I should be ae much otit of 
breath, . [here a part of the Letters torn off.) 

«The Cathedral here is buta small and'mean building of areddish 
sandy stone, which, decaying by weather, makes it have a poor 
appearance on the outside : but the City is very large, and has 
much of opulence in its look; and the Rows, as they are called, 
anake it have a very odd and singular aspect ; very different 
from all others I ever saw: for all the houses either stand upon 
pillars in front, or have steps and galleries from one to another ; 
so that you walk dry under them in the very worst of weather :. 
and indeed, this is a climate that requires it; for, since ] have 
been in Cheshire, it has not refrained raining some part‘of the 
day for almost the whole time. I shan’t expeet to hear from 
you any more till I get home; but shall be much pleased to find 
a packet for me as I get out of the Chaise. Your assured. good 
friend and servant, W. Coie.” 

P, 395. Mr. Cole to Dr. Lort: « New follows a sin- 
gularity ; a conversation between you and me, and transmitted 
to you in your life-time. Had you not been a favourite, I 
should not have shewn it to you: but here it is, and make the 
most of it. A man of my sequestered turn is glad to lay hold of 
curious anecdotes where he can get them. Mr, Lort of Trinity 
College, drinking coitee with me at Milton, September 18, 
1771, told me that he had been at Bristol, where they had some 
few years ago made a discovery, &c. &c. [Rowley’s Poem]. At 
the same time Mr. Lort told me, that they had been pulling down 

: the 
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the old vencrable gates of the City, and erecting. modern ones. 
The. Magistrates shewed long before their ill-taste, by removing 
a, most clegant and mpst ornamental Gothic cross out; of. their 
City, where, perhaps, it might have been incommodiqus, in., 
narrow street... This was afterwards conveniently enough plag 
in the College-green, or Square, before the Cathedral, where, 
saw it with pleasure 1746, being then no smail ornament to the, 
lace. But 1 am informed it was once again sent packing, byt 
to what place removed I know not. The Clergy in_ this. case 
shewed their want of taste infinitely more than the Aldermen, 
as here it was no obstruction, but rather a beauty. Similar to 
this was what Mr. Lert mentioned, at the same time, that, calli 
on the Bishop of Norwich, and talking with his Lordship on the 
great. qualiffeations of Mr. Cannings, his merits to the town of 
Bristol, and the kingdom in general ; the Bishop mage ayswer 
that, if he had not prevented it, the inhabitants of that eratehil 
parish had thrown out the monument of its so worthy benefactor. 
Bristol may be a good trading City, and skilled in those. arts 
that will at last end in the destruction of this and every other 
great trading and luxurious Nation: but the virtues of Grati- 
tude, Decency, and Generosity, I think, their Historian will be 
> at a loss to find out in it—Dr. Bentham, Canon of Christ 
Church, calling on me next day, and reading this account, told 
me that the Crass was removed to Mr. Hoare’s Garden —No 
doubt you bave seen in the London Evening Post of the last 
fortnight, seveial scurrilous squibs and reftections on our Primate 
not. for his routs at the Palace, but for his endeavouring to 
bring folks to a sense of their duty and decency. In the last 
week’s paper it is repeated, and the Archbishop's Jady taxed 
with routs on a Sunday. ‘Though I had furmerly the honour of 
a decent familiarity with his Grace while at College, and have 
all the veneration that is due tanto patri; yet if the fact is true, 
and it is boldly and confidently asserted in the Presbyterian 
manner, I cannot help thinking bat all that is said is proper 
enough for such anti-episcopal carriage. I have myéelf, as 
William Cole, no particular objection to a game of cards even 
on a Sunday evening ; but, as Vicar of a parish, I should think 
myself highly blameable to do so in ny parish, or as a Clergyman 
any where, in a country where the prejudice is so vehement 
againgt it—so that I cannot believe the assertion.—Pray what is 
that book that your Prelate bus stigmatized so lately, afd for 
which he’ is cajoled in the same Presbyterian paper of April 2, 
a worthy Patriotic Bishop? For my life, though Ihave heard 
nothing of it before, [ cannot help being prejudiced in its fa- 
vour, by its being reprobated by that generati ut 
the Bishop) as fit for the fire. This My. Libertatis Amor hy 
done so much service to the writer, that I shall infallibly send 
for ‘ English Candour and Gouid-nature,’ merely for jts being 
ranked with, the writings of Dr. Johnson, Tucker, Shebbeare, 
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-41In. the conclusion of Mr. Cole’s Remarks on the Ely Fublet, 
eommunicated to Mr. Bentham, he exclaims, -‘¢ Heartiby glad 
am 1 to-have got to the end of this fault-finding, business ; but 
‘a person who has carried his abuse tu; such an excess''as Dr. 
Stukeley, has done against Messrs. Blomefie!ld and Parkins, in 
an argument which they understand as well as himself, deserves 
no better quarter than he has met with here ; where much more 
might be objected to his enthusiastic and fanciful Dissertation 
on bearing Arms, io which he takes occasion to introduee the 
Ely Tuttet, was one so disposed, And give me leave to finish 
this long. Letter with this observation, ‘hat 1 verily believe, 
notwithstanding the pretences to Heraldry, with the assistance 
of Mr. Wingfield Bodenham’s MSS.* no one person, can be pro- 
duced, in so few instances, jo be guilty of so many egregious, 
capital, and glaring mistakes +."—In a subsequent Letter, dated 
Dec. 14, 1766, Mr. Cole says, “ 1 am sorry | have been so pe- 
tulant in the former paper on Dr. Stukeley; whose memory I 
venerate, and whose abilities as a Scholar and an Antiquary are 
too eminent to be atlected by my too hasty Remarks made in 
the life-time of that most ingenious and ready Writer. W.Couz,” 
Epitaph by Mr, Cole, on his Father, at Babraham : ' 
Gulielmus Cole gencrosus, Ashdoni com. Essex natus, sed 
hie vivere, hic mori voluit. Vir cert? fuit, hon tam ingenti 
fortunt quam modica usu celebrandus. Nemini san® notus 
cni non itidem amandus, charitate et humanitate potissimbia 
claruit, nunc quidem primum quod mortuus sit peupesibts 
vicinisq. suis dolendi causa. In liberos paterni amoris pietatiggn ¢ 
exemplum haud vulgare vivus dedit, moriens reliquit. ew 
Ob. xi Jani A. D. mpcexxxin, atat. LXE, fat 
> Heres Gulielmus Cole, Aula de Clare Cantab, 
cs hoc pietatis erga patrem monumentum posuit. 
Maxeipios of by Xgise xornivres.” ‘ ‘ 
* P. 445, At the early period of his academic life, Mr. Manning 
met with two. extraordinary instances of preservation from Up- 
tiniely death, Having been seized with the small pox, he. wag 
attended by Dr. Heberden, who thinking he could not, survive, 
desired that his father might be sent for. On his arrival he found 
the young man to all appearance dying, and next day. be waa 
supposed to have expired, and was laid out, as a corpse, in the 
usual manner. An undertaker was sent for, and every, prepara- 
tion tnade for his funeral. His father, hawever, who had not 
left the house, could not help frequently viewing the seemingly 
lifeless body, and in one of his visits, without seeing any cayse, 
for hope, said, “ I will give my poor boy another.chanee,”, and 
at the same time raised him up, which almost immediately pray, 
duced signs of life. Dr. Heberden was then sent for, and shy 
the use of proper means, the young man. recovered, Ag it wag, 
eustomary for the scholars of every College to make verses on the 
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deaths of any. one of their own college, which are pinned to‘the 
ipall at thefuneral; like so many escutcheuns, this tribute of :re- 
aspect was prepared for Mr. Manning, who was much -belovediby 
hip fellow students ; and it-is said that the verses were presented 
to him afterwards, and that he kept them.for many years-as' mié- 
moranda ‘of his:youthful friendships, Scarcely had he met: with 
this. nazrow-eseape, when, his disorder having made him for-some 
time subject to. epilectic fits, he was seized with one of these 
whilst walking by the river, into which he fell, and remained sp 
long that he was thought to be drowned, and laid oatdn the 
grass, until he could he conveyed to the college, where Dr, He 
berden being again called in, the proper means of recovery were 
used with success —Mr. Manning published, whilst at the Unt 
versity, “‘ An Essay on Ratiocination. By A. G.O.T.U.O C.j ie. 
“ A Gentleman of the University of Cambridge.” There have-also 
been published, XXIV Sermons on important Subjects. “By 
Owen Manning, B.D. late Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Pepper-barvow, Vicar of Godalming, and Author of a History 
of Surrey, and also of a Saxon History. In Two Volumes, 
1812,” 8vo ; left for publication by the Reverend and fearned 
Author, “ in the hope of counteracting certain doctrines which 
appearcd to be gaining ground in many parts of these kingdoms,” 

P. 446. -Lhe Rev Edward Lye, born at Totness in Devon- 
shire in 1704, was cducated parUy at home, under his father, 
who kept a school at Totness, partly under other preceptors, 
but chiefly (being obliged to return home from consumptive 
complaints) by his own private care and application, At the age 
of 19, he was admitted at Hart Hall (now Hertford College) in Ox« 
ford; took the degree of B.A. 17 16; was ordained Deacon in 1717, 
and Priest in 1719; and in that year was presented to the Rectory 
of Houghton-parva in Northamptonshire; where he laid the 
foundation of his great projiciency in the Anglo-Saxon language, 
in 1722 he proceeded M. A.; and, having now qualified himself com- 
Pietely for a work of that nature, he undertook the arduous task 
éf publishing the “ Etymologicum Anglicanum” of Francis Ju- 
nius, from the manuscript of the Author in the Bodleian Library, 
To this undertaking he was led, as he tells us in his Preface, by 
the commendations which Hickes and other learned Antiquaries 
had given to that unpublished work. In the seventh year from 
the commencement of his design, he published the work, with 
many additions, and particularly that of an Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar prefixed; and the work was received with the utmost appro- 
bation of the learned. In 1750, Mr. Lye was elected F.S.'A, and, 
about the same time was presented by the Earl of Northampion 
to the Vicarage of Yardley Hastings, on which accession he re+ 
signed Houghton ; giving an ilfustrious example of primitive m 
deration, especially as he had hitherto supported his mother, and 
Had still two sisters dependent upon him. The next publication, 
which hé issued, was that of the Gothic Gospels, undertaken. at 
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gerrected them. This, which he had been long preparing, ap- 
peared. from ihe Oxford press in the same year; with a Gothic 
Grammar prefixed. His last years were‘employed chiefly in fi- 
wishing for the press his great work, the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary, which was destined to owe that to anothér Editor, 
which be had performed for Junius. It appears by the following 
Letters to Dr. Ducarel, that Mr. Lye had been employed on his 
Dictianary a long time before 1765, and that he had almost re- 
linquished the design from a dread of the labour and expence. 
In the labour he had none to share with him, but at the time 
above mentioned Abp. Sccker offered him a subscription of 50/. to 
forward the work, and he appears to have hoped for similar in- 
stances. of fiberality : 

Yardley-Hastings, near Castle- Ashby, 

« Dear Sir, Northamptonshire, June 11, 1765, 
“ Aldhelin was, with some ‘Theological Pieces of Bede, published 
by Wharton in the year 1693. The Lambeth MS. was of great 
sexvice in his Edition, of which he writes thus in his Preface : 
«Opus istud ante mille circiter annos Author seripsit. Haud in= 
feriorem etatem pre se fert codex, quv usus sam, Bibliothece 
Lambethane, literis Saxonicis majusculis exaratus.' [am of 
the same opinion with that learned Editor as to the age of the MS. 
I thank you for your readiness to shew me the Library, but more 
particularly the MSS. some of which would be of great use to- 
wards the improvement of my ‘A.Saxon Gothic Latin Dictionary ;° 
but, since I have lost my Patron Lord Granville, I have in a 
manner laid aside the thoughts of appearing once more in print. 
However, my acknowledgments are due to his Grace. You will; 
therefore, if you shall think it proper, present my duty and most 
humble thanks to him for the offer of the MSS. which he was 
pleased to make me by you. T admire your care and industry, 
as well as judgment, in the arrangement of the muniments, &e, 
You have now removed them out of the confusion wherein they 
had Jong lain, and put them in such order that they may be 
readily consulted. My compliments to Dr. Fewel aid Mr. Por- 
teuss and to the latter, my congratulations on his change of 
condition, Yourself, Sir Joseph, and Mr. Astle, have ever my 
best wishes. When at liberty, a line or two would be very agree~ 
able to, dear Sir, your most obedient hunible servant, Epw. Lyx,” 

«* Dear Sir, Doctors’ Commons, June 25, 1765. 

“Tp answer to your very obliging Letter of the 11th instant ; 
His Grace the Abp. of Canterbury (to whom I have shewn it) has 
ordered me to request your answer to these two Questions ; viz. 
Ist, Whether you have so totally laid aside your intention of 
publishing your ‘ A.Saxon Gothic Jatin Dictionary,’ as utterly to 
reject all thoughts of proposing the printing of that valuable 
Work by Subscription ? If not, I have his Lordship’s directions 
to inform you, that if such a proposal is made and agreed to'by 
a number of Gentlemen willing to forward it, his Grace is ready 
to subscribe fifty pounds towards its publication, 2nd, The Abp. 
desires 
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desires likewise to know the title of the Theological pieces of 
Bede published by Wharton in the year 1693, as that book ip 
not in tne Lambeth Library. A line from you in answer to this 
will much oblige, Sir, your most obedient servant, A.C. Ducante.” 
« Dean Sir, Yardley-Hastings, July 5, 1765," 
“ Had J Jaid aside the thoughts of printing by subscription my 
Dictionary, Hi» Grace of Canterbury's most generous offer to- 
wards the publication of it would make me alter my resolution, 
and put myself once wore in the press. Encouraged by so great 
and learned a person, I shall with pleasure engage in a most: 
laborious Work, and doubt not of having his Lordship’s example 
followed by many others, so as to.cnable me tu undergo the ex- 
pence as weil as the trouble of the Impression. The trouble wilt 
not be little, as Lhave none to share with me in it ; and the ex- 
pence very considerable, as my time must for the most part be 
spent in Oxford and London. You know of what service the 
Work will be, both at home and abroad. In Germany they have, 
unknown to me, given an account of the Specimen I printed -for 
the use of my Friends ; and express an earnest desire of having 
the whole make its appearance in public. You will not forget 
to make my most humble acknowledgments to his Grace for the 
Honour he hath done me in his Subscription. ‘The Title of Bede's 
Pieces is as follows : ¢ Bede vencrabilis Opera quiedam Theolo- 
gica, nunc primi edita, neenon Historica, antea semel edita. 
Accesserunt: Egberti Arehiepiscopi Kboracensis Dialogus de Ee- 
tica Institutione, et Aldhelmi Episcopi Scireburnensis 
Liber de Virginitate ex codice antiquissimo emendatus. Londini, 
1693.’ As this Book is not in the Library, if bis Lordship will 
please to allow it a place there, I will send it you by the first oppor- 
tunity. My compiments to Sir Joseph Ayloffe and Mr. Astle. E 
congratulate the latter on his late preferment. ‘To hear from Dr. 
Ducarel. will give pleasure to his most obedient, &e. Epw, Lye.” 
The manuscript was at jength completed ; and he lived to print 
about 30 sheets of the Work ; but dicd of the gout, August 16; 
1767, in his 73d year, leaving the completion of it, and the 
subseription, to his intimate friend and countryman the Rev, 
Owen Manning, who, after four years close application, published 
it in 1772, from the press of Mr. Allen of Bolt Court ;_ pretixing 
a perspicuous account of the rise and progress of the Work, inr 
an elegant Latin Preface, and accompanying it with a Grammar 
of the Saxon and Gothic languages, and large additions to the 
sheets before composed. In an Appendix are subjoined frag- , 
nents of Ulphilas’s Version of the Epistle to the Romans, sundry 
Saxon charters, a Sermon, a fraginent of the saxon Chronicle, 
and other instruments. —-Myr, Lye was buried at Yardley Hastings, 
with a comuiendatory but just and elegant epitaph. There is # 
Portrait of Mr. Lye, ina lay habit, sitting in his Study, after a ~ 
Painting by F, Reynolds, {sister of Sir Joshua) by 'T. Burke, 
1784. See vol. IL. p. 107; vol. LL. pp. 669, 707; vol. 1V. p. 
192; vol. V. pp, 404, 461. 
Vou. LX, 3c P. 4656, 
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P.456. “ Samuel Martin, Esq. of Marshalswick, Herts, wae 
gentleman. well known in the political worJd, particularly from 
his having fought a duel, in 1763, with Mr. Wilkes. He bad 
the reversion of the Ushership of the Exchequer. His Portrait 
is engraved in Gent. Mag. LXXV. 17; where a short acecunt of 
him is given, some errors in which are correeted, ib. 199. 

P.480. Mr. Wilkes, from early life, was not only a great reader 
of books, but a collector also of many that were curious ; and, 
in the wreck of his fortune, felt no small concern for the 
loss of his whole Library, which, about 1769, fell a‘ sacrifice 
towards the payment of some of his private debts. The Riblio- 
maniac flame was at that period scarcely kindled ; and “ the 
select and valuable Library of John Wilkes” (in which many 
volumes were enriched by his MS notes) was dispersed, with the 
ordinary furniture of the house, te the usual frequenters of such 
sales, Not dispirited, however, Mr. Wilkes again began ta 
collect ; and, at the time of his death, had three distinct Libra- 
ries, whieh are specilically noticed in his Will—To his daughter 
Harriet Wilkes, he gave the lease of the house, plate, prints, 
pictures, books, &c. at Sandham Cottage. —To Mrs. Amelia 
Arnald, the lease of his house at Kensington Gore, with aJl he 
plate, pictures, prints, books, &.—To his beloved daughter Mary 
Wilkes, the lease of his house in Grosvenor Square, with all the 
prints, pictures, books, &e.—« Part of the Library of the late John 
Wilkes, Esq. Aldertnan and Chamberlain of the City of Landon, 
brought from Sandham Cottage in the Isle of Wiyht,..by orde> 
of the Executor, and Guardian of the Legatee, consisting 
Classics, Poetry, Belles Lettres, Miscellaneous,” &c. was sold, 
by Leigh and Sotheby, June 1, 1799. There was a secand sale of 
«Part of the Sandham Cottage Library,” by Leigh and Sutheby, 
in 1800; but Mr. Wilkes’s name did not appear. Neither of 
these sales attracted much public attention; though they cons 
tained many curious articles ; several of which were purebused 
by Mr. Bindley ; among trem, a copy of « Theophrastus,” .on.vel- 
Jum, anda Political Work, “ The History of the Minurity ;"" tic 
author of which was not, I believe, ever known to. 9 certainty, 
published while he was in France, 1t appears to have been bound 
there; and, though many leaves (no doubt very curious one: 
are clean cut out, it still contains a vast deal of Mr. Wilke. 
own hand-writing, relating to the inquisition made after hin: 
for his political writings. “It very evidently passed at the sule 
without much notice, and was bought by Mr. Bindlcy, who has 
kept it very choice ever since ; and has also a copy of Catullus, 
Barbou's beautifully printed book, which, as appears from an 
inscription in it, was a present by Mr. Sterne at Paris,. Mr. 
Wilkes had corrected the text in many places, possibly with a view 
at that time even, in 1764, to a new Edition of Catullus by him- 
self, —~’Fhe Books in Grosvenor-square remained till the death 
of Miss Wilkes ; who directed her executors ‘ to deliver all her 
honourcd Father's Library, according to the Catalogue, te 
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Mr. Peter’ Elmely, of Sloane Strect (as stated in p. 47®). 
Alt hey books not mentioned in the Catalogue (except the Gens 
of Worlidgé) she gave, to Miss Mary Hayley Baker, with her 
drawings; and the Book of Gems just mentioned -she gave to 
Miss ‘Harrict Wilkes, as also the gold watch which belonged to her 
Father.”—Biss Wilkes died March 12, 1802 ; and “the very 
vahaablé Library of John Wilkes, Esq. M. P.” (1478 articles) 
was sold, by Messrs, Leigh and Sotheby, in the November 
followihg. Amougst other books in this sale was a vellum copy 
of his’ Editions of Catullus aed Pheophrastus ; and an article, 
intituled, “ Boulanger, Rechevches sur l'Origine du Despotisme 
Oriental, 1763,” Svo.; printed by Mr. Wilkes, at his own private 
press in Great George-strect » bound in morocco with pilt leaves ; 
and, “Copies taken from the Recerds of the Court of King’s 
Bench, 1763;” in which was this note: “ Printed by P. C. 
Webb, one of the Solicitors to the Treasury ; never published,” 
P.4%5. Dr. Robert Uvedate was born in the parish of St. Marga- 
ret's, Westminster, May 25, 1642 ; educated under Dr. Busby, 
at Westminster school; where, in 1658, he took from the bier 
of the Protector one of the funeral escutcheons, which is still 
preserved in the family, and is supposed to be the only one re- 
maining. He was elected one of the Divinity Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and afterwards offered himsclf a candidate 
for the Lay Fellowship of that College. Mr. Newton (afterwards 
Sir Isaac) was his competitor : but the Master, Dr. Barrow, de- 
cided in favour of Mr. Uvedale ; saying, “ that, Mr, Uvedate and 
Mr, Newton being (at that time) equal in literary attainments, 
he must give the Fellowship to Mr. Uvedale as the senior.” Mr. 
Uvedale, however, soon after vacated the Fellowship by marriage. 
He kept a flourishing school at Enfield, where he had the honour 
of educating Theophilus Earl of Huntingdon, and others of the 
Nobility. Archbishop ‘Tillotson presented him to the valuable 
Rectory of Orpington, and Chapel of St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
Dryden, and some other learned men, having agreed to 
translate Plutarch’s Lives from the original Greek, Dy. Uve- 
dale translated the Life of Dion, and the work was published 
in 1684. In the British Muscum (Bibl. Sloan, 4064, Plut. 
28. F.) are fifteen Letters from Dr. Uyedale to Sir Hans Sloane ; 
also Letters from him to Dr. Sherard and Mr. James Pettiver, 
In December 1691 Dr, Uvedale is described by J. Gibson, ‘a2 
a great lover of plants, and having an extraordinary art in ma- 
naging them ; is become master of the greatest and choicest. col- 
lection of exotic greens that is perhaps any where in this land, 
His greens take up six or seven houses, or*roomsteads. His 
orange-trees and largest myrtles fill up his biggest house, and 
another house is filled with myrtes cf a Jess size, and those more 
nice and curious plants that need closer keeping. are in warmer 
rooms, and some of them stoved where he thinks fit. His flowers 
are choice, his stock numerous, and his culture of them very 
Methodical and curious. But, to speak of the garden: in the 
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whole, -it dges not lie fine to please. the eye ; his delight.and. care 
lying more in the ordering particular plants,:than in, the pleasing 
view and form. of bis garden.” - Archwologia, Vol, XI]. p. 188. 
Several, Plates of James Pettiver's “ Gazophylacium.. Natyre et 
Artis,” 1711, fol. are dedicated to him —His name, ang, that of 
two of his sons, Robert and James Uvedale, and also of William 
Uvedale, esq. of Horton, &c. appear in a list of subscribers tothe 
« Memoirs of Philip de Comines,” translated by Mr. Uvedale, 1722. 
-—His Hortus Siccus was, after his death, sold for.a very large 
sum-to Sir Robert Walpole. (See Gent. Mag. LXLX. 1186.)--A 
whole-length portrait of him, and another of his wife, were in the 
possession of the late Admiral Uvedale, of Bosmere Hauer, Suffalk, 
~—Hisson, Robert Uvedale, D. D. fellow of Trinity.Collego, Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of Enfield, died in 1731. His grandson, Ro- 
bert. Uvedale, DD. also Fellow of ‘Trinity College,. Rector of 
Laggton. justa Partney, Lincolnshire, and Vicay of Swineshead, 
in the sae County, was born in 1728, and died in 1799 ;by Di- 
ana, secon daughter of Bennet Langton, esq. of Langton, he 
had two sons and tive daughters; of whom, the cldest son, 
Robert Uvedale, M.A. is Vicar of Fotherby, co. Lincoln ; and-a 
frequent correspondent to Mr. Urban; see a list of his severak 
cammunications in Hutchins's Dorsetshire, vol. {1, p. 504%, 
P. 497, William Markhain, Esq. the Archbishop's eldest son, 
died Oct. gO, lett. ; ; 
P. 528. Whilst this sheet was in the press I was favoured 
with a Letter so honourable both to the Right Keverend Prelate 
and to his deceased Patron, that my Readers will gladly peruse if 5 
«Dear Stk, Abergwilly Patace, March 27, 1815. 
. Your additional Volume to the Literary Anvcdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century affords me an opportunity, which Tam un- 
willing to lose, of communicating to you an instance of, Mr, 
Tyrwhitt’s benevolence and love of learning. Soon after Thad 
published Dawes’s * Miscellanea Critica,’ and was entering on the 
term in which T was to take my Master's Degree, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
asked me, ‘ how I meant to dispose of myself after I had taken my 
Degree. Ltold him, ‘it was my intention to take a Curacy in the 
country, till L should be called again to. College to serve those of 
fices which are usually held by the Fellows in rotation. He said, 
«You must not leave College, Iu the country, and with’ your 
new duties, you would not have those means and opportunitics 
of pursying your old studies, which the University possqsses above 
all. other places. You shall be my Curate. _I will beg you te 
accept annually from me what will be equivalent to. a Curate’s 
stipend.’ 1 accepted his generous offer, and remained at.College, 
wes suon after appointed to the office of College Tutor. . But 
Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt continued his annual present, till the emolument 
of my. office enabled me to relinquish a gratuity, which I kuew 
he would bestow on some Protegé who wanted it more.than my- 
self, The literary advantages which I derived from my. continu- 
ance at College at that time, and, of course, my obligations te 
my 
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my geferons Frientl, are greater than I can express to you. T 
took my Degree in 1762. Mr. Tyrwhitt died in 1786. “By his 
will, he left me a kind remembrance of his friendship, ina legacy 
of 100 pounds, Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, T. St. Davin's.” 
P, 543. Having noticed two very learned and highly respeef- 
able Masters of the eelebrated Grammar School ut Reading ; 
Ecannot deny myself the gratification of mentioning a third, not 
less worthy, or less Jearned, than his much-esteemed Predeces- 
sors.—Dr, Richard Valpy, a native of the Island of Jersey, was 
admitted at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1773; B.A. 1776; 
M, A. 1784; and B. and D.D. 1792. During four years he was 
Second Master of the School at Bury; Sept. 18, 1781, was 
elected Master of Reading School, in which he has laboured 
many years, with indefatiguble diligence, and distinguished 
success; and in 1787 was “presented to the Rectory of Stra- 
dishall, in Suffolk, Dy. Valpy has firmly established his fame, 
as a Writer, far beyond the limits of the School over which 
he has so long and so worthily presided.—His more immediate 
professional publications are, ‘Iwo Assize Sertnons, preached 
at Reading, at the Lent Assizes of 179% and 1793, with 
Notes, Historical and Political, and an Appendix, 1793." “A 
Sermon preached August 13, 1798, before the Reading and 
Henley Association, the Woodley Cavalry, and the Reading Vo- 
lunteers, at the Consecration of the Colours of the Reading As-+ 
sociation, with Notes, 1798," Svo. ‘A Sermon, preached be- 
fore the President, Vice President, and Directors of the Royal 
Humane Society, established for the Recovery of Peysons appa- 
rently drowned, Wirth Notes, 1802,” 8vo. An Address from 
a Clergyman to his Country Parishioners, 1310 ;” a third edition 
1813, Svo. ‘Sermons on Public Occasions, with Historical, 
Critical, and Political Notes; and an Appendix, containing Ar- 
ticles on the following subjects: 1. The Law of the Twelve Ta- 
bles respecting Debtors.—2. The Causes which must prevent the 
Establishment of a Republic in France—-3. The Catholic Ques- 
tion.—4. The Practice of Liberal Piety vindicated —5. Rivalry of 
France.— 6. The Prophecies relating to the Fall of Rome— 
7. The Disposition of the French Government to Peace.—8, Deeds 
without a Name.—9. Defence of the Country.—10. Insensibility 
in suspended animation.—11. Interests of the Church of Eng- 
land. vols. 8vo. 18tL."—His Miseellaneous Publications are, 
« Poetical Chronology of Antient and English History, with 
Historical and Explanatory Notes, 1794," 12mo; consisting of 
two sets of Memorial Verses, for Antient History and for 
England, the former by Mr. Hooke, the Histotian of the Roman 
Republic, the latter taken by him from the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine; both much altered and improved, and the latter con- 
tinued to 1794. Of this Work a sizth Edition has been printed, 
-—In 1797 he communicated te the publick (in~ Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXVII.) “A short Sketch of a short Trip to Paris in 
1788; which; in May 184, was re-printed, with Notes and Cor- 
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For the more immediate use of his own School, but eminently 
well calculated tor any other Seminary of sound Learning (as the 
sale of several large impressions has demonstrated) Dr. Valpy. 
has published, “The Elements of Latin Grammar ; with Notes 
for the use of those who have made some Progress in the Lan- 
guage.” This litde volume (by the use of which, the Author 
says, his scholars made as great a progress in three months as 
they usually did before in six) has passed through Eleven Edi- 
tions, “ ‘Fhe Elements of Greck Grammar ; wiih Notes for the 
use of those who have made some Progress in the Language.” 
Four Editions. ‘‘ Delectus Sententiarum ect Historiarum ; ad 
usum Tironum accommodatus.” Fourteen Editions. “ De- 
lectus Sententiarum Grecarum; ad usum Tironwn accommo- 
datus; cum Notulis et Lexico.” Two Editions. ‘‘ Four Plays 
of Plautus. Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and Rudens. With 
English Notes, and a Glossary.” “ A New Latin Vocabulary ; 
adapted to the best. Latin Graminars ; with Tables of Numerical 
Letters, English and Latin Abbreviations, and the Valie of 
Roman and Grecian Coins.” Four Editions. ‘First Exercises ; 
to be translated into Latin, with funniliar Explanations." “ Latin 
Dialogues ; collected from the best Latin Writers.” “ Principia 
Officiorum, Historie, et Geographie ; E Cicerone, Plinio Se- 
cundo, Justino, Cesare, &c, excerpta : 

Dr, Valpy has also published several Plays, altered from Shak- 
speare, and adapted to a classical theatre, where nothing should 
be suilered to raise a blush on the cheek of youth. ‘ Phe Roses, 
or King Henry VI. for the Benefit of the Pund for the cheap 
Repository for Moral and Religious Tracts, 1795," 8vo. “ King 
John, an Historical Tragedy; with Notes Critical und Historical, 
the profits of which were applied to the Subscription for a Naval 
Pillar, 1799," Svo, ‘The Second Part of King Henry FV, for the 
Benefit of the Humane Society, and of a Fund to establish a Re- 
ceiving-house at Reading for the Purposes of the Society, 1501,” 
&vo. ‘© The Merchant of Venice, 1502,"" 8.0, for the Benefit of 
the Literary Fund. —* King John,” as we learn from Mr. Jones's 
Biographia Dramatica, “ performed at Covent Garden in 
1803, for the benefit of Mrs. Litehficid, by the Author's per- 
mission, and repeated for other benefits in the same season : and 
some speeches introduced into it made so strong an impression on 
the feelings of an English audience, on the renewal of the War, 
that the Play was acted in almost every ‘Town in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was intended to have been brought out ina 
roagnificent style at Covent Garden at the opening of the next 
scason; but Mr. Kemble, being appointed manager, resumed 
his character of King Jol in the original Play.”—“ Poems, Odes, 
Prologues, and Epilogues, spoken on Public Occasions at Reading 
Schoo! ; to which is added some Account of the Rev. Mr. Benwell 
and the Rev. Dr. Butt,” appeared in 1805, vo, ; but of this ele- 
gant volume nearly the whole impression was unfortunately burnt. 

To the many other services which Dr. Valpy has conferred upon 
the Literary World, may be added that of educating one of his 
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sons, first under his own immediate inspection, and afterwards 
at Oxford, with the express purpose that, like my late'worthy 
Predecessor, he might become a jearned Printer. Nor have his 
hopes. been disappointed. Mr, Abraham-John Valpy entered in 
1805,at Pembreke College, Osford ; of which College he became 
a Fellow fora short time; he took the degree of B, A. 1809 ¢ 
and proceeded to M. A.1812. He commenced in 1809 the pro~ 
fession to which he was destined, under the happiest auspices 
assisted hy the ailvice and the liberality of a worthy Father ; 
~—and the numerous productions in the learned languages 
which have since issued from his press bear ample testimony 
to his accyracy and his diligence. Among these his “ Classical; 
Biblical, and Oriental Journal,” perhaps, may be named as 
the most prominent. He has also edited, 1. “ Brotier’s Fact 
us, which combines the advantages of the Paris ‘and Edin- 
burgh Editions with a Selection of Notes from all, the com- 
mentators on Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition + 
the Literaria Notitia, and Politica, are added also ; the French 
Passages are translated, and the Roman Money turned into 
English, 1812," 5 vols. Svo. 2. A neat Edition of Virgil, 
collated with the best Editions of Heyne, Burmann, and others ;. 
1814,” 18mo, 3.‘ A neat Edition of Horace, for Schools, eol- 
lated from the best Editions ; the objectionable Odes and Pas- 
sages expunged, 1814." 4. “Epistola M. T. Ciceronis ; in usumr 
Scholarum excerptic.” Second Edition. 5, “ The Pampbleteer,” a 
very useful Work ; consisting of Tracts, scarce and original, of 
which the Ninth Number was published in February 1815.—And 
at present Mr. Valpy, in conjunction with Mr. Barker of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is engaged in a most expensive and most 
Jaborious undertaking, a new and improved Edition of “ Ste- 
phens's Greck Thesaurus.” Feliz faustumque sit! 

P. 544, Dr. Samuel Goodenough was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford; D. C. L. 1772; M. A. 1787. He was collated to the Deanry 
of Rochester in 1802; and in 1808 consecrated Bishop of Car- 
lisle. He is a Prelate of singular and primitive simplicity of 
manners ; afd is justly and universally respectable for his moraf 
character, learning, and sound understanding. ee 

P.549. The following Letter was addressed to Dr. Ducarels 

~ Sir, Rochester, Dec. 28, 1771. 

« The Rev. Mr. Jones was so obliging as to acquaint the with: 
your kind inquiries after the History of Rochester, which ‘I art 
now printing. Though well acquainted with your eminént station 
in the learned world, yet, being entircly unknown to you, I ‘could 
not presume, or I should earlier have solicited ygur approbation of 
my plan.—From motives of curiosity rather than with views of pub 
lication, I have for years past collected, as opportunity: offered, 
whatever either in print or MS. related to this City; expecting Mir, 
Thorpe’s work would render any thing farther unnecessary : bat, 
when the ‘ Registrum' appeared (although it contains an invaluable 
treasure of materials) yet a concise connected History of the 

Antient 
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: Antient, State of this Place was,still wanting..— This is what is 
ow attemp The ‘ Registrum’.has,.proved of great use, of 
‘which every acknowledgment will be made.—When the person 
who.compiled this Work. had nearly completed the copy, ‘I sub- 
titted it to two gentlemen in the County (whose favoursin-trade 
The id Tong: énjoyed) for their approbation ;. they have condesgend- 
ed so far, as not only to read and revise, but also to enrich it 
‘with many valuable additions from their own Papers, : 
Tt will contain more than 300 pages, above 100 of whieh are 
employed on the Civil History, Castle, and Bridge ; upward of 
100 more on the Cathedral, Priory, and Bishops. ‘The remainder 
for the Public Charities and Tours. This latter part may seem to 
you" triffing; but the great number of people visiting Margate 
in the season, and the many inquiries for a thing of that kind, 
defermired me in its favour ; and { have reason to think it-will 
‘augment the sale of the book: with this view also.a-portable 
Size,and a small price, were judged most proper. 

“ Presuming on your inquiry, I have ventured to trouble you 
with this faithful account of the work I am now printing ; happy 
if in any respect it shall be thought worthy your countenance. 
J print 1000 copies at an office I have lately established in this 
City. Ehope it will be finished by the end of March. — Any 
Subscriptions by the beginning of that month will be very accept- 
able. Mr. ‘Thorpe has favoured me with his own name, and with 
those of s6me of his acquaintance. To a very respectable List of 
the Gentry and Clergy of the City, &c. I shall be proud to add the 
name of Dr. Ducarel ; and, if 1 could be favoured with the names 
of any of your learned Friends and acquaintance, it. would add 

to the obligations of your unknown, but very respectful and most 
obedient servant, T. Fisver.” 

P. 552. 1.53. Add to the early Catalogues, “ A Catalogue. of 
excellent Books, English and Latin, &c. in Divinity, Law, Phy- 
sick, History, Poetry, Romances, &c.; which will be sold by 
Auction, on Tyne Bridge, April 4th, 1693. London: Printed 
for Joseph Hall, Bookseller on Tyne Bridge, Newcastle * ; where 








*® Communicated by Mr. John Bell, of Newcastle; who has'also sent 
the title of a Catalogue, published by his Father in April 1795, “of a 
valuable Collection of Buoks, in various Languages, Arts, and Scierices, 
and in every Branch of Polite Literature ; amongst which are several 
very scarce and curious Articles; elegant Editions by Baskerville, &c. 
now on Sale, at very low prices. By Jobn Bell, Bookseller, Bookbinder, 
and Stationer, Union Street, Newcastle. *¢ 110 closely printed pages 
in 8vo.; and containing, amongst many curious Articles, 35 Books of 
Baagkerville’s Printing, from his large Folio Bibte to bis Pocket Dictionary, 
Collections of Plays original Editions) bound uniform, and Mathematical 
Books, formed a considerable part of this Catalogue ; and Na. 2199, was 
a Book which drew the attention of the curious ; it was a.guarto Volame 
in-geod condition, containing Eight Tracts, six of which were different 
ayecimens of Ancient Typography by the frst Printers: the first was 
“ Agistot. Libri Ethic. per- Leouardum “Aretinum transiat. “Oxdni, 

“mcccctxxtx.” In this Catalygue there:wad a sett. of the. & Biveyctopadia 
Britannica,” illustrated with Portraits to the respective Lives in the 
Biographical Part of the Work.” J, BELL. 


Catalogues 
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Catalognes will be distributed gratis, 1693 ;” seven leavés fools- 
cap quarto, containing 127 numbers of Folios ; 131 nlimbet's of 
Quarto’s, and 126 of Octavo’s and 12mo's. ‘ 

P. 552, 1.53. Add, The Library of the learned Mr. Hodges, 
kite Chaplain General of His Majesty’s Fleet; consisting of a 
choice Collection of very valuable Books, on Divinity, History, 
Geography, Travels, Law, Crown and Statute, was sold by Auc- 
tion in the inner lower Walk of Exchange, Dec 23, and fol- 
lowing days, 1702; Catalogues (Gd each) sotd by D. Browne, 
RK, Suiith, Mat. Wotion, arid George Strahan 

P.56E.1. 9, for proposal,” read “ perusal ;” which shews 
the very high esteem the purchasers entertained of their’ bargain, 
at aprice which is, perhaps, unequalled. 

P. 608, See several particulars respecting Dr. Mounsey, in Mr, 
Butler's Life of Bp. Hildesley, and in Faulkner's Chelsea College. 

P.GO9. Cornelius Lyde, esq, left two daughters coheiresses, 
onc ef whom married Lionel Lyde, esq. aa eminent Tobac- 
Co-mnerchant, and was created a Baronet in 1772, and died in 
1793. His widow died in 1814, Sir Lionel’s property devolved 
on_his brother Samuel Lyde, -esq. 

Thid, The Rev. Edward Jones was an excellent scholar, a 
-truly benevolent man, snd a conscientious Divine. He was edn 
cate at Eton; and elected to King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1759; B.A. 1764; M.A. S767. rly in life he was patronized 
hy Bp. Lowth, to whom he for some time was Domestic Chap- 
Jain; and to whose friendship he was indebted for the Rectory 
of Uppingham ;- and, if I mistake not, for some earlier Living, 
For some time he held the Rectory of Great Doddington in North- 
amptonshire. {1 one of his Letters, he says, “ T have been in orders 
more than fifty years; and have resided as officiating Incumbent 
nearly the whole of that period, the greater part ina country village, 
but ten of them ina market-town.” His memory was retentive, and 
richly stored ; which rendered his conversation truly interesting, 
and his correspondence uncommonly pleasant, as by the valu. 
able additions to this, as well as to my preceding Volumes, 
will abundantly appear.— Some of the proof-shects had: also 
the benefit of his revisal, particularly that containing the 
Meinvirs of the Rev. Charles Sturges, and his near relations, in 
pp. 107—112 ; which he returned, accompanied by the follow- 
ing heartfelt sentiment : ‘¢ The momentary painful sensations, 
occasioned by a renewal of regret for departed friends, are more 
than compensated, when they bring with them the flattering re- 
collection of having enjoyed the esteem of such men for such a 
length of time, For more than half a century it was my lot to 
have been intimately acquainted, and almost as long nearly con- 
nected with the parties in question.”—His son, the Rev. Edward 
Jones, M. A. was educated at Eton; in 1789 elected to King's 
College ; and is now Vicar of Greetham, in Rutland: and Rector 
of North Kilworth, in Leicestershire. 
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TP. 610. Add the two following Letters from Lord Coleraine: 

© Yor Di: John Woodward, S. R- S. at Gresham Colledg. ‘These. 
“©My wortTsy Frienp, 2 June 19, 1707. 

« 1 thank you for the sight of your Discourse, which is much 
more ad Rhombum than that of Stephanides, formerlyso esteemed, 
and which honest John Stow made such use of as we find in his 
miserable Translations of it. 

“© Your method to discover the antient bounds and extent of 
this City is very nice and learned, and deserves improvement, 
being well grounded ; as are also your conjectures (from these 
late discoreries) that the City's old Wall could not be older than 
Keverus's time, and perhaps repaired by Constantius Chlorus, or 
his descendants, because there are some of your Coins with an 
art or Castrum, that intimates their raising some places of defence 
bout London; as I shall farther inform you, if you please ; but 
Geoftry of Monmouth's innumerable towers is a jest, and Cassi- 
peline’s seat (Sul/oniacum) was ina great wood, where there hath 
been no ruin of any building found, as I have often searched and 
inquired (living long by Borham Wood). You know my present 
condition will not let’me enlarge to-day. You have done well 
to waken Sir Christopher Wren in this matter, and I rest your 
engaged Friend, H, CLorzratne.”} 


« For my worthy Friend Dr. Woodward, at Gresham Colledg : 

. July 25, 1707. 

“ Ty answer to yours of the 22d instant, J thawk my worthy 
Friend for accepting: such a blotted paper as was not designed 
for any other sight but yours, which often winks at my faults. 
As to the Medal of Constantius Chlorus, which I mentioned, it 
is not now in my hands; nor can I find either in Mezzabarba or Dit 
Fresne, any such Reverse of an edifice with P; L. But in both 
those noble Authors there are other Reverses belonging to the said 
Chtorus with the characters of P. L.C. which [say may as well 
be construed Pecunia Londini Cusa, or Lugduni; for we know 
by. much elder British Coins (such as_yours of Cunobelin), that 
there were Mints very early, though rude, in this land; and because 
there is a brass Helena (the wife of Chlorus), whose Reverse hath 
onit P. L, C. and Securitas R.P. I strengthen my argument, that 
it was coined at London, not at Lyons; yet Lam but a guesser, 
and pretend to no more. Astomy health; beingnow, as Horacewas, 

Pracipue sanus, in latebris nostris Tottenhamia, 
Que tibi me incolumem reddant Septembribus horis. — 

I dare not think of the Bath: it is so infected ; and it is enough 
now to be well, and, Sir, your assuredly aifectionate Friend, H.C."* 


* fndorsed, ‘ Lord Coleraine, 25 Juty, 1707. Of a Coin of Constantius 
Chtorus with a Castrum upon it : and the inseription P, L, C. which he 
conjectures was stamped upon occasion of the Emperor's repairing the 
Walls of Loudon. — London called Augusta by reason of its strength and 
stateliness: Rather, as it was a Roman Colony: and as Augusta ‘Frevi- 
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P. 62%. Lady de Montalt was daughter of Mr. Philip Allen, 
the Postmaster’ of Bath, and niece to Ralph Allen, Esq. under. 
whose will Prior Park passed, in 1796, to her noble husband. 

P, 627.. Rev. Martin Stafford Smith, at the time of his marriage 
with Mrs, Warburton, was Vicar of Langton in Gloucestershire, 
and Rector of Uphill, Somersetshire. Int 1793 he obtained, from 
Bp. Hurd, the valuable Rectory of Fladbury, where Mrs. Smith 
died Sept. 1, 1796; but was buried at Claverton. Mr. Smith, in 
December 1797, married, secondly, « lady of the name.of Plaisted. 

P, 629. “ A Translation of Boerhaave's Institutiones Chemie + 
intituled, <A New Method of Chemistry ; including the Theory: 
anc Practice of that Art, &c, published jointly by P. Shaw, M. Dy 
and EB. Chambers, Gent. with additional notes and sculptures.’ 
was published in 1727, 4to. This appears to be a Translation of 
a work surreptitiously published in Holland without the Author's 
consent, and probakly from the notes of some of the Students 
attending his Lectures, It contains, however, a very valuable 
treatise on the science, and was considerably improved in the 
‘Tranclation by the addition of Notes, selected from recent autho- 
rities, extending the knowledge of that branch of science, The 
original work having been received with much approbation 
abroad, the illustrious Author appears to have been reluctantly 
induced to publish, still in a less perfect state than he could have 
wished, hts work intituled Elementa Chemie, which appears to 
be an enlarged and improved re-publication of the former work, 
with a very characteristic address to his brother, and a preface 
reciting the occasion of this re-publication. This also appears to 
have been translated by Peter Shaw, M. D. and published as a 
second edition of the “ New Method of Chemistry, 174].” 4to, 
A third Edition appeared, 1753, 4to. ‘To this is prefixed a short 
Advertiscincnt, announcing that most of the notes made use of 
in our first Edition are here preserved, and several others added, 
where they seemed to be necessary. An Appendix is alsa added, 
to shew the way of carrying the Art stil farther, signed P. S. 
Tt dees not hence appear how to distinguish the respective parts 
of the labours of the Translators and Editors in the first publi- 
cation of the work, which, however, from the state of the sei- 
ence at that time in this Country, seems to have been an impor- 
tant accession, and to have ranked among the foremost of the 
systematic treatises on philosophical principles, which have pro- 
moted the advancewent of that science in our Country; as it 
does not appear that at that period we possessed any approved 
Elementary Treatise on that science in our language. It is ob- 
servable Uiat, under the word Chymistry, ia the Cyclopedia, a 
quotation is made of a passage from the first edition of the above- 
mentioned work in 17%7.—In the books before mentioned I find 
no notice as an Author of Peter Shaw, the joint Editor with 
Ephraim Chambers of the Editions of Boerhaave's Chemistry, who 
is also the well-known Editor of the Abridgment of the Philo~ 
sophical Works of Bacon, 1733, 3 vols, 4to. and of pos = 

' ‘oyle, 
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Boyle, :1725.-3 vols, 4to. Besides whith, hé-is the Author of 
© Chamical Lectures, read in London in 1733 and t782, and at 
Scarborough 1733, for the improvement of Arts, Tyades, and 
Natural Philosophy,” 1723, Svo. @nd edit. ; subsequent to which, 
he published, “ Essays fot the Improvement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, by means of Chemistry, 2d edit. improved 
by P. Shaw, Fellow of the College of Physicians, and Physician 
jn Ordinary to his Majesty.” It is the more observabie that such 
slender notice occurs of this Author in cither of the sources of 
information before mentioned, as, from the great extent, va- 
riety, and importance of the objects of science comprehended 
in the long successive results of his literary Jabours, he appears 
among the most eminent and extensively useful of those Writers 
to whom the English Reader is indebted, for more ready access 
to; and communication of, the knowledge contained in the 
works of the illustrious Fathers of Science of our own Country, 
ag weil as for aifording the means of acquaintance with the prin- 
cipat improvements in science of those more recent Authors who 
baye'eminently distinguished theinselves in other parts of Europe. 
Ik affords me, however, some satisfaction to find mention of this 
Author,’ as an eminent Physician, whose only daughter was mar- 
ried.to the late Dr. Richard Warren, who suecceded to his 
practice; in the Literary Ancedotes, vol. IIL. p. 131, 

“« Another Author, to whom the Publick is greatly indebted for 
the advancement of the science of Chemistry in general, in its 
application to the Arts and Manufactures, and as more parti- 
eularly applicable to the purposes of Medicine, and whose merits 
as an Author have probably been obscured by the superior advary- 
tages of more recent promoters of that science, is William 
Lewis, M.D. late of Kingston in Surrey, who first communicated 
to the English Reader the advanced state of Cheinical knowledge 
of the German Chemists and Metallurgists in his Translation of 
the “Chemical Works of Gaspar Newman,” 1737, 4to. ihis- 
trated with copious notes from the discoveries of more recent 
Authors, and from his own extensive experience ; which is con- 
spicuously evidenced in the elaborate work published some years 
afterwards, intituled “ Commercium Philosophicum Technicum ; 
or the Philosophical Commerce of Arts; designed as an attempt 
to improve arts, trades, and manufactures,” 4to. 1763.—This 
Author appears to have been among the first promoters of that 
excellent Institution, the Society for the Improvement of Arts; 
Mannafactures, &c. from which in 1767 he obtained the gold 
medal for an Essay an Pot-ashes, from the successful production 
of which in America, subsequent to that period, it appears that 
this Country derived considerable advantages. Another work of 
this Author,:-which bas acquired much reputation as a work of 
comprehensive scientific knowledge and of great utility, is the 
«History of the Materia Medica,” 1741; 4to. republished bY 
the Author, and since republished with successive additions and 
improvements frown the lands of Dr. Aikin.” E. Broors. 

2 Pp 632 
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P, 683: The Rev. John Jones, of Balio! College, Oxford, M 
1662 ; Editor of Horace in 1726, had been also in 7 e2 thet s- 
ator of Oppian’s Halieutics (vol. Vi. p. 171).—His bm, the Navy 
Chaplain, sometime dn assistant to Bp. Hildesley whilst Vicur é&t 
Hitchin, is thus noticed in a Letter from that venerable: Prelate 
to the Rev, William Cumining, his successor in that Vicarage: 

“You are not a stranger, T imagine, to my proposal for: en- 
couraing the continuance of the additional duties, whieh: I had 
introduced at Hitchin; viz. the Summer-Morning Sermons, ard 
the Friday-Night Lectures, by allowing forty pounds per anna for 
a@ joint assistant at Hitchin and Holwell; and which L thouzht 
might readity have heen accomplished, if Mr. Morgan had ent 
aged Mr. Jones atier, as well as before, he came to ‘reside, 
sindeed 1 left opea, and free to mutual choice, ‘and rather 
wished than recommended it; but, if this should not-have taken 
place, as Mr. Jones had often signified in my family, that in case 
he failed of the presentation to Hitchin, he believed he should go 
to London, or return to Oxford, and sometimes talked of getting 
to be Chaplain fo aman of war; 1 had no idea, after alk these 
yarious tendencies to moon, and especially as 1 had heard nos 
thing from him, that he would have fixed at Holwell: but this, 
as J am since informed, though not from himself, he now it seems 
intends, and alo to hold [chleford with it.” Mr. Cumming’s son 
adds, ** Mr. Jones's expectation of obtaining the presentarcion to 
Hitchin must appear a litte singular at first sight; as the phe 
trovaye was in Prinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. Jones him 
self belonged to Oxford. But the case was this: The King: usu+ 
ally filliug up such preferments as became vacant upon the ap= 
pointent of a new Bishop, it was supposed that the preraga- 
tive would have extended to the instance of Dr, Hildesley’s pro- 
motion: which it did not. ‘Phe parishioners, however, petitioned 
the College ix behalf of Mr. Jones, not being aware of the ‘it 
formality of so doing ; or that a Society were not likely to dis- 
pose of the presentation to any one nota member of their body.” 

P. 634.-‘Phe Rev. John Wheeldon was of St. John's College, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1759; M. A. 1762. Hé married a niece ‘of 
Dr. Join Greene, Bishop of Lincoln; who gave him the Prebend 
of Milton Major in the Chureh of Lincoln: and in 1773 the 
Rettory of Whethamusted, Herts, with the Chapélry of Harpen- 
den annexed. He was a good scholar, and a man of deep re 
search, He published a Latin Poetical Episile to Mr. Pennant, 
on his Tours ; “ The Life of Bp. Taylor, and the purest’ Spirit 
of his Writings extracted and exhibited for general Benefit, 
1793," Svo; ‘ A new Delineation of Jub'suntient Abode, by a 
Gentleman pow contensplative in Arabia Petrea, transmitted 
from Alcxandria to Jenn Wheeldon, M. A. To which are added 
‘a few Observations on the Book of Job, by the Editor; 1799.” 
Mr. Wheeldon was deeply versed in the writings of Wowver ; 
and mentioned to me, in 1799, a wish to re-publish his <* Dice 
FEstiva, sive Pegnion de Umbra ;” but this he-did not‘live to 

accomplish. 
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accoinplish. On the North Wall of the Chancel of Wheat- 
hamsted ‘Church, ‘his death is:thus recorded? ~ : 

“Ina Vault near this place, are deposited the mortal remains 
of the Rev. John Wheelkilon, A: M. Prebendary ‘of Liticoliy; ‘and 
27. years Rector of this parish, who died July 26, 1800, et. 65.” 

He left one daughter; and acon, the Rev. Jovn Wheeldon, 
of Bene't College, Cambridge; B. A. 1796; M. A. 1799; and tr 
1808. presented to the Perpetual Curacy of Market-Street, at 
endowed Chapelry within the parish of Caddington, a village 
situate both in Bedfordshire and Herts. 

P.635. Charles Ashton, B.D, a native of Derbyshire; was 
admitted of Queen’s College, Cambridge, May 18, 1682; and 
having taken his degree of B. A. was elected Fellow. of that 
College, April 30, 1687, to be admitted to profits upon 2 future 
vacancy, which did not happen til! April 9, 1690. He becaine 
Chaplain to Bishop Patrick, by whom he was presented to the 
Rectory of Rattenden, in Essex, March 10, 1698-9, which living 
he exchanged in June following, for a Chaplainship of Chelsea 
Hospital, and that preferment also he soon after quitted, on be+ 
ing collated by his Patron to a Prebendal Stall at Ely, July 3, 
3701; and the next day to the Mastership of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, both vacant by the death of Dr. Saywell. The same 
year he proceeded to his degree of D, D. and was elected Vice- 
chancellor of the University in 1702. This Mastership and Pre- 
bend (both which he was in possession of above fifty years) 
were the only preferments he held afterwards; not choosing to 
accept of any Parochial Benefice ; but leading a very retired and 
studious life in his College : except when statutable residence, and 
attendance at Chapters, required his presence at Ely: on which 
occasions, he seldom or never failed to be present, till the latter 
part of his life. He had great knowledge in most branches of Li- 
terature, particularly in Chronology, and in the Greek and Latin 
languages, but never could be prevailed on to publish any thing 
in his own name, though it is well known that he assisted his 
Friends in the publication of many learned works ; and since his 
death, a correct edition of Justin Martyr’s Apologies has been 
published from his MSS. by the Rev. Mr, Keller, late Fellow 
of Jesus Cullege, Cambridge, Rector of Kelshall in Hert+ 
fordshire. Dy, Ashton was a generous contributor in. ‘his 
life-time to the ornament of his college ; where he died in March 
1752, in the $7th year of his age, and was buried in the College 
Chapel, with the following epitaph : 

“ €ar. Ashton, S.T.P. hujus Collegii per annos L. Magister. 

Obiit anno Christi mpccii, etat. Lxxxvi1.” ; 

P. 647. Mrs, Catharine Talbot was an only daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Talbot, Archdeacon of Berks, and Preacher at the Ralls, 
second son of Dr. Talbot, Bp. of Durham. Her father died in 
December 1720, at the early age of 29, above five months before 
the birth of this child, having on his death-bed recommended 

Mr. 
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Mr. Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, to his father’s 
notice : a most fortunate incident, as it proved in -the-event! 
for, “ thus-did this-excellent young man, by a nice: discernment 
af character,: raise. up, when least he thought of #, the truest 
friend and .pretector to his wife, and unborn daughter ..who 
afterwards: found in Mr. Secker all the tender care and aagikt- 
ance. which they could have hoped for from the nearest relation.” 
—To the friendship of her father also it was, that the grateful 
Dr. Rundle, some time after Lord Bishop of Derry, stoud in- 
debted for his early introduction to the Talbot family, together 
with all his consequent promotion: and by hima very elegant 
and beautiful character of Mr. Edward Talbot. is given, in a 
Letter to Mrs. Sandys, immediately upon the melancholy eveat-of 
his kind Patron’s decease. Very honourable mention is likewise 
made of Mr. Talbot, in Bp. Porteus’s Life of Archbishep Secker. 

The first notice taken of his daughter's intellectual, enuow- 
ments is by Dr. Rundle, in a Letter to Mrs, Sandys, dated in 
1729, when Miss ‘Talbot could have been little more than eight 
years old, ‘ Every day,” says he, ‘* Kitty grows a more delight- 
ful girl than the other. Her understanding shoots up fasten than 
her person. J cannot say whether she is more admired or. be- 
loved ;. or which is most uncommonly excellent, her temper or 
her fine sense: in whieh reason and imagination seem te initate 
the eonduct of wise married people, where both command, and 
both obey: and have ne contest between them, but which shall 
best shew forth the other's excellency.” 

‘The “ Lady of First-rate Quality” (vol. VL p. 206) was pr obably 
the Dutchess of Somerset.—The Bishop of Gloueester (p. 206) was 
Dr. Martin Benson, to whom Bp. Secker was related, haying 
tarried in October 1725 Mrs. Catharine Benson, the friend and. 
relation of Mrs. Talbot; who from that period, with her truly 
excellent daughter, consented to live with the Seckers; and con- 
tinuod also to reside in the utmost harmony of affection with the 
Primate, till his death, 

in a Letter from the Dutchess of Somerset to Mr. Shenstone, the 
celebrated Poet, Dec. 18, 1753, her Grace, as if delighted to dwell 
upon the theme, observes, ‘Phe kind offer you made me, of send- 
ing me any thing you occasionally happen to write, Llook upon az 
thethighest obligation: aud you will greatly add to it, if you 
will permit. me to shew them toa very ingenious Friend of mine, 
whose ingenuity is her least praise; since the even cheerfulness 
of her temper, and the candour of her heart, joined with the most 
unaffected and honourable piety, must claim the estcem of ali 
lovers of virtue, who have the happiness of being acquainted 
with her, You may possibly have heard of her; as, in her verv 
young days, some little things of her writing got abfoad, which 
were thought worthy of notice, considering the age she was then 
of. | She isa grand-daughter of old Bishop Tatbot, ‘and nitee to 
the Lord Chancellor of that name. She has lately spent six. 
weeks with me here, and went away only on Thursday.” 

* Miss 
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“Miss Talbot was peculiarly blessed-with a frankness deveid of 
all suspicion, which gave the must. acceptable consequence to 
thase she loved; whilst with unremitting zeal she pursued. the 
interest of her Friends, whose happiness “was -esscntial 4a, her 
own: for her mind was far above that sordid seHishness, which 
too often, in common dispositions, checks the glowing impulse 
to hazard every danger in the cause of virtuous friendship. — As 
a charitable Almoner, she was frequently employed by others,’ 
besides communicating from the ample allotment of her owh 
fortune. With peculiar sympathw sie attended to the distressed, 
and relieved their wants with judgment ; distributing with all 
that lively pleasure, which mere duty can never aflord, but 
which is the constant and just recompence of the feeling heart: 
—that heart, which, iv this world of mortification and misery, 
must oftener expect to be grieved by such sorrows as bounty can- 
not wholly assuage, than to be gratified in wiping away the 
tears of penury and depression, by those donations which it is 
the highest luxury to bestow. 

“ The Writings of this most valuable woman, known as such, 
do equal honour to ber mind and sex: they vindicate the noblest 
spirit of Christian benevolence, and display a more than ordinary 
acquaintance with human nature. There is a very singular and 
pretty Letter of Miss Talbot's, written when she was hardly six- 
teen years of age, and addressed ¢ to the new-born daughter of the 
Hon. Jolin Valbot,’ son of the Lord Chancelloi ; which may be 
found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1770, and has been 
thence transferred (o several other valuable works, An important 
little treatise, of about forty pages, is also attributed to Miss 
Talbot, which has gone through many editions, and evinces at 
once the lively imagination, the good sense, and exalted piety 
of the writer. It is intituled ‘ Reflections on the Seven Days of 
the Week.’ Those, therefore, who bad not the happiness of a 
personal acquaintance with the author of this most rational and 
pious coniposition, may, at a very trivial expence, have the 
pleasing opportunity of profiting by her thoughts, which will 
ever perpetuate the blessings deduced from her livmg example. 
‘To the above has been added a collection of very ingenious «Es 
says on various Subjects,’ in two volumes: and The Rambler, No. 
XXX, June 30, 1750, is likewise ascribed to Miss Talbot's pen. 

« Everattentive to the sacred duties of gratitude.and humanity, 
Abp. Secker, by his will, appajnted the Rev. Dr. Daniel Burton, 
canon of Christ-church, and Mrs. Catharine Talbot, mother of the 
abovementioned lady, his executors ; and left thirteen thousand 
pounds, in the three per cent. annuities, to Dr. Porteus, after- 
wards Lord Bishop of JLonilon, and Dr. Stinton, his Grace's Chap- 
Jains: in trust to pay the interest thereof to Mrs. Talbot and to 
her daughter, during their lives; and after their decease to. be 
applied, as has been done, to charitable purposes, 

«: Miss Talbot was born in Mav 172i, and did not long survive 
her kind guardian; his Grace, with whom she resided for niore 

than 
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than 4@ years, dying August 3, 1768; and his happy chatge on 
the 9th of January, 2770, in the 49th year of her age. 

“Her mother, Mrs. Talbot, having survived her hasband more 
than 63 years, died: Jan. 29, 1794, at the seat of her relation, 
Thomas Cornewall, esq. Chart-place, Surrey, in her 98th year.” 

For these additions 1 am indebted to the Rev. Weeden Butler's 
Meinoirs of Bp. Hildesley, where many other Pleasing traits of 
Miss Talbot may be seen. Her character is also ably delineated, 
by Mrs. Duncombe, in Gent. vol. NLEL p. 257, 

P. 667. Of Dr, John Flarris, an elaborate Author, and promoter 
of science and general knowledge, the personal History is still 
involved in obseurity, thoueh much resenrch has been eine 
ployed to develope it; the sileuce of his contemporaries having 
rendered it dificult to collect authentic information eoncern- 
ing him,—-He was born about 1667 ; and probably in Shrop- 
shire; as the Rev, Mark Noble (who at a long distance of time 
succeeded chim in the Rectory of East Barming in Kent, and 
has written a History of that Parish) observes, that the arms 
borne by the Doctor were those of the Harris Baronets, of 
Tong Castle, He was educated at St, John’s College, Cam~- 
bridge ; B. A. 1687; M. A, 1690; and was clected F.1.S. April 
29, 1696. In 1697 he published “ Remarks on several Papers 
relating to the Universal Deluge, and to the Natural History 
of the Earth,” Svo.: an able defence of the system of Dr. 
Woodward, against the attacks of Dr. Martin Lister and 
others, His next publication was, “ The Atheistical Ob- 
jections against the Being of God, and his Attributes, fairly 
considered, and fullv refuted ; in Eight Sernions, preached at the 
Cathedral Chureh of St. Paul's, London, 1695 : being the Seventh 
Year of the Lecture founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
Esq. By John Harris, M. A.and FLR.S.” 4to.-— About this 
time, or very soon after, Mr. Harris read Public Lectures on 
Mathematics, at the Marine Coffee-house in Birchin Lane *,—In 
the Daily Courant, Sept. 28, 1702, Mr. Harris and his Works are 
thus announced: “Short, but yet Piain Elements of Geometry, 
and Plain Trigonometry ; shewing how, by a brief and easy 
Method, most of what is necessary and uscful in Enelid, Archi- 
medes, Apolonins, and other plient Geometricians, both 
Anciert and Modern, may be understood. Written in French 
by PF. Ignatius Gaston Pardies, and rendered into English by 
John Harris, M. A. and F.R.S. ‘Phe Second Edition ; in which 
are many new Propositions, Additions, and useful Improve. 
ments; the Problems being’ now placed every where in their 
proper Order, and the whole accommodated to.the capacitics of 
young Beginnerst. Printed for R, Knaplock, at the Angel, and 



























* These Lectures were “ first set up, entirely for the public good, by 
the generous Charles Cox, Esq. 3” who in 1695 elected M.P. for the 
Borough of Southwark ; and again in [698, 1700, ITO, 170%, 1705, 
1707, 1708, and finally (being then Sir Charles Cox, Kaight) in 1710. 

+ Of this Work an Figath Edition appeared in 1746. 
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originated-alt the other- Dictionaries and Cyclopzdias that. have 
since appeared, . Mr, Harris.was followed, at a considerable 
interval of time,,in this department of Literature, by Mr. Ephraint 
Chambers,-whose Cyclopeedia*, with all the improvements it ha’ 
reecived, in large successive impressions, under the ‘master! 
supexintesdance. of its learned and venerable Editor, Dr. Abra- 
a Rees, has long maintained a distinguished reputation, 
nr ‘The other. Work was, ‘A Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
vals," which still bears his name, and which shews that he hdd 
established his, credit as an Editor with some of the leading 
Booksellers of the day, who were then publishing a rival Work 
te one undertaken by the two Churchills}, ‘The first notice 
1 find of. Mr. Harris's work is in the following Advertisement: 
‘§, Navigantium. atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca ; or, A Complcat 
Collection of Voyages and Travels that have been writ in any Lari- 
guage; containing what is in Hackluit, Purchass, and all others 
of Note to this present Time, in Two Volumes in Folio, ‘ilus- 
trated with very many curious Copper Cuts. With an Introdué- 
tion ;. being an Account of the Magnet, Progress of Navigation, 
&c, written by J. Harris, A.M. F.R.S.— This Book will be 
Ginished before Christmas next; there being near as many sheets 
already done as we proposed it to make ; but it will make many 
move than was proposed, there being added an Appendix, con- 
taining the Spanish Invasion ; Cales, Portugal, Vigo, &c. Voy- 
ages; the remarkable Escapes from Slavery, Shipwreck, &c, 
the first and later Patents of the East India, Russia, and other 
Companies ; the late Agreement of the Two East India Compa- 
nies, &c. Price to Subscribers is 55s. in Quires, a Seventh gratis ; 
the Royal, Paper Four Guineas, The Undertakers are ‘Thomas 
Bennet, John Nicholson, T. Leigh, and D. Midwinter.” Daily 
Courant, Oct. 16, 1703.—Considerable delays intervened 5 and, 
at the distance of nearly 16 months, Feb. 5,’ 1704-5, the 
Pyoprietors thus enlarged their Advertisement : “ Navigantium 
alque Itinerantium Bibliotheca; or, a Complete Collection of 
Voyages and Travels; consisting of above 400 of the most 
Authentic Writers ; beginning with Hackluit, Purchass, &c. in 
+= Of Mr: Chambers's Work, see before, vol. V. p. 496. -. In. his early 
Editions he retained the title of Lexicon Technicum.” ORs 
S + “On Monday the 15th of this instant November will pe ublished, 
by A. and.J, Churchill, Boolselie-s in Paternoster Row, © A Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, in Four Volumes in Folie ; sume now first printed 
from Original Manuscripts, others translated out of Foreign Languages, 
and new first published in English ; with a great number of dseful Maps 
and Cuts engraven on Copper. ‘This Collection makes about 150 Sheets 
and 50 Cuts more than was prom‘sed, for which the Subseribers are asked. 
no Advance,” Daily Courant, Nov.6, 1703—* A Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, &e. &c. printed for As and J. Churchill; by whom will 
shertly be published Two Volumes more, as a contiquation of the Four Vo- 
lumes above mentioned, containing Mr. Bartot’s-Deseription of North and 
South Guiura, from Cape Blanco to Augola, ane of the several Kingdoms 
and Territogies thereof, With above 50 large sheets of Figures, Maps, 
and Cuts, exactly drawn by the Authors. And many other Voyages never 
before made publick.”*” bid, March 13; 17046 + ers eee 
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Englisif ; Ramusio in Halian; Vhevenot, &c. in Frenchi; De 
Bry, and Grynzi Novus Orbis in Latin; the Dutch East-India 
Company is Dutch ; and contisued- sith others of ‘Note, ‘that 
have ‘published Histories, Vovages; Pravels, ar-Discoveries, in 
the English; Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man; or Dutch Tongues ; relating to any Part of Asia, Africa; 
America, Europe, or the Islands thereof, to this present-‘Time 5! 
with the Heads of several of our most considerable Sea-Com- 
manders ; and a great Number of excellent ‘Maps of all Parts: 
of the Work, and Cuts of most curious Things in all the Voy-' 
ages, Also, an-Appendix, of the remarkable Accidents at’ Sda 5 
and several of our considerable Engazements: the- Charters, 
Acts of Parliament, &c. about the East India Trade; and Papers 
relating to the Union of the Two Companies. Throughout the 
Whole all Original Papers are printed at large; as, the Pope’e 
Bull, to dispose of the West Indies to the King of Spain ; Letters 
Patents for establishing Companies of Merchants ; as the Russia," 
East India Companies, &c. Letters from one Great Prince or 
State to another ; shewing their Titles, Style, &c. ‘To which is 
refixed a History of the Peopling of the several Parts of the 
World, and particularly of America ; an Account of its antient 
Shipping, and its successive Improvements; together with the 
Ynvention and Use of the Magnet, and its Variation, &e. By 
J. Harris, A, M. F.R.S. In Two Volumes. London: printed 
for Thomas Bennet, at the Half-Moon, in St. Paul's Church« 
yard; Nicholson, at the King’s-Arms, in Little Britain ; and 
Daniel Midwinter, at the Rose and Crown, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1705, — This Work,” the Advertisement adds, “ is now 
Gnished, consisting of about 500 sheets (being much larger than 
was at first proposed) and will be delivered to Subscribers tha 
First of March next. Those who send in their first Payment 
(being 27s. 6d.) before the 27th of this Month, to the Under- 
takers, shall have the Benefit as Subscribers, and not after- 
wards.” — Again, April 4, 1705, “ Subseribers are allowed 
to Thursday the 12th instant to take away their Books (as by 
the Advertisement in The Gazette) after which they will be kept 
at 31, 10s. bound, being near a fourth part larger than first pro- 
posed *.”—Ina Dedication to the Queen, Mr. Harris.says, “‘ Your 
gracious Acceptance of my late Book, which I had. the Honour 
to detlicate to His Royal Highness, makes me presume to Jay 
This at Your Majesty's Feet—The Discoveries that: have been 
successively made, of the Religions, Manners, Customs, Poli- 
ticks, and Natural Products of ali Parts of the World, wall here 
give Your Majesty an agreeable and useful Entertainment: and, 
Tam sure, it will add to your Satisfaction to see, that they have 
been chiefly made by those of your own: Nation. It hath been 
thought: by some a laudable Reason for sending our Gerttlemen 
Abroad, that they may the better learn te value thelr Native 
Country. And this I dare say, that when either a. Man. hath 


* A new Edition of this Work, considerably enlarged and improved, 
was published in 1745, by Dr. Campbell, and again in 1764, 
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actually travelled the whole World over himself, or cdrefully 
considered’ the Accounts which those give us that have done 
so, he will be abundantly convinced, that our own Reli- 
gion, Government, and Constitution is, in the main, much 
preferable to any he shall meet with Abroad; and especially 
under the happy Influence of Your Majesty's Reign, whom 
Providence seems graciously to have designed to make us 
great and happy, even whether we will or no."—Jn ail these 
publications Dr. Harris's name appears ovly as M. 4. ; which 
J the rather notice, as in the Cambridge Graduates he is noticed 
as B.D. 1699; but does not at all appear there as D.D. Yet in 
1706 (perhaps earlier) the name of John Harris, D, D. occurs 
jn the List of the Royal Society, as a Member of the Council ; 
and so continues till Nov. 30, 1709; when he was elected 
Seeretary, an office which he held only one year. He is sup- 
posed also tu have been for a short time a Vice President. To the 
Philosophical ‘Iransactions he contributed ‘* Microscopical 
Observations on vast Number of Animaicule seen in Water, 
4697," vol. XIX. p. 254; and“ An Account of some Expe- 
viments tried with Mons, Villete’s Burning Concave, on June 
1718,” vol. XXX. 976.—Thus far for.his Philosophical pursuits : 
I shall now endeavour to trace him as a Divine, He was instituted 
Feb. 14, 1690, to the Rectory of Winchelsea, Sussex ; where he 
was succeeded by Prosser, who diced in 1722. He was 
also waruily ‘patronized by Sir William Cowper, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal (afterwards Lord Cowper and Jord Chan- 
cellor) ; who appointed Dr. Harris his Chaplain; obtained 
for him a Prebend in the Cathedral of Rochester, where (being 
then D.P.) he was installed Feb, 6, 1707-8; and presented 
him in 1708 to the Rectory of the united Parishes of St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, and St. Margaret Moses, (those united livings being 
for that time, on the death of John Durham, M. A.in the gift of 
the Crown). “He held also the Perpetual Curaey of Strood (to 
which he was appointed, in right of his Prebendal-Stall, Aug. 29, 
1711); and the Rectory of Kast Barming, 1715.—His publication 
of the Boyle Lectures in 1698 was followed by ‘The Practice of 
Retigious and Moral Duties, the best Way to make a Nation 
happy,” a Fast Sermon, 1701; “ A Sermon before the Society 
for Rtformation of Manners, June 29, 1702,” Svo; “ A 
Sermon «preached in the Parish Church of St, Mary Mag~ 
dalen, Old Fish Street, on Wednesday the 26th of May, 1703, 
being the Fast-day appointed by Prockunation, to be observed 
in a most solemn and devout Manner, for the imploring 
of a Blessing from Almighty God, upon Her Majesty and 
Her Allies, engaged in the present War against France and 
Spain, 1703,” Svo; ‘ The modest Christian's Duty as to indif- 
ferent-Things in the Worship of God,” 1705; “ The Lawtul- 
ness and Use of Public Feasting, at a County Feast *,” 1706; 
* © An Ode in Praise of Kent, by P. Motteux,’’ recited on this oecasion, 

is prefixed by Dr. Harris to his “ History of Kent.’” 
« Evil 
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if and Mischief of a fery Spirit," 1710; “On the King's 
Accession,” 1715 ; “ On the Rebellion,” 1715; ‘On the Immo- 
ralities and Impostures of Popery (fsaiah v. 10.) ; preached 
Nov. 5, 1716, in the Cathedral Church‘of Rochester, before the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council-men of that anticnt 
City*.” And another Sermon, on Luke vi. 24, 1718.—Dr. Harris 
was severely persecuted by the Rev. Charles Humphreyst, who 
was Lecturer at St. Mildred’s in 1708, and published « The Picture 
of a High-fiving Clerge: ’ intended for that of Dr. Harris t. 

About 1712 this laberious Writer began to collect for “The 
History of Kent ;” which he proposed ‘to publish in Five Parts ; 
containing, 1. Anexact Topography, or Description of the County. 
2. The Civil History of Kent. 3. The Ecclesiastical History of 
Kent. 4. The History of the Royal Navy of England. 5. The 
Natural History of Kent.” But he died, Sept. 7, 1719, about 
six weeks before the publication of the First Volume; so ‘that 
not Three Parts out of the Five were printed. This Vohune 
was graced by a List of nearly 400 Subscribers; and ‘the 
Author had actually printed a Dedication to the King; in 
which he declares, ‘* that, ever since the happy Revolu- 
tion, he had been invariably attached to that most just 
and glorious cause, and to his Majesty’s Title, fnterest, and 
Government.” In the Preface, which he had also completed, 
he makes ample acknowledgments of the literary assistance he 
had received; and unfolds the plan of his Second Volume, 
which was nearly transcribed for the press. He laments, that 
the Work could not be comprized in one Volume ; and speaks 
feelingly of the expences he had sustained. Eyen “ the price of 
Paper, and Rolling-presses for the Copper Plates of Gentlemen's 
Seats,’ though designed and engraved at the cost of the Contri- 

tors,” became, in his civcumstances, a serious charge. The 
Second Volume was to have contained the History of Ro- 
chester Cathedral, an Account of the Eminent Persons of the 
County, the Religious Foundations in alphabetical order, and 
the History of the Royal Navy. He employed eight years in 











* This Sermon is dedicated to “The Right Worshipful John Webb, 
Esq. Mayor of Rochester; and to the Worshpful the Aldermen, and the 
Common Council-men of that ancient City.”’—ln the Dedication, he 
thanks them for the generous and bandsume manner in which they had 
honoured him with the Freedom of their City ; and he says, *¢ fF will make 
né apulogy for the plainness and freedom of this Distourse. You know 
Yhave alivays used to speak plain, and call things by their right names, 

“even in the worst of times; and J had rather be thought av honest and 

- sincere, than a polite and artfal, man. Tam sure | mean well, and desire 
to be plainly understood, Things of this nature seem to me to be too 
serious and important, to be managed by turns of wit, and flowers of 
eloquence ; which usuafly do more please and divert, than awaken and 
instruct us. "Tis pretty, we say, and fine; but we continue just where 
we were.” 

++ OF Baliol College, Oxford; B.and D.C. L. 1714. 

} See, among the Printed Books in the British Museum, “ A true State 
ef the Case between John Harris and Charles Humphreys, 1716,” 8vo. 
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compiling this work, from the former descriptions of Kent, 
with little alterations, and few continuations of families; “and 
all that he could get from Dr. Plot’s Collections, was a Cata- 
logue of MSS. relating to Kent, and a Discourse on the: Roman 
Ways in the County, which Plot visited in 1690. The former, 
enlarged from Harris's own enquiries, was to have been printed 
at the end of his Second Volume. What is published has barely 
merit enough to make the second volume regretted, The 
design met with no small opposition at first; and the Doctor 
complains of the want of proper assistance from those who had 
anaterials in their hands. Most of the Plates were engraved by Kip, 
except afew by Harris, and all drawn by T. Badeslade. Whilst. en- 
ployedin compiling this “ History,” he borrowed, from the Library 
of the Church of Rochester, the original Record called “ Fextus 
Roffensis;” which he retained in Loridon for some years. The Rev. 
Jobn Johnson, who wished to consult it at that period for his “€ol- 
Jeetion of Laws,” tells us, in a complaining strain, That noble 
MS. was not at home, in its proper repository, during the whole 
time that L was compo-ing this Work.” —« I have heard,” says Dr, 
Pegge, “ that a bad accident happened to the MS. at this time, 
which endangered the entire loss of it. Being carried by water 
from Rochester to London, and back again, the vessel which 
broughtit back being by the badness of the weather overset, the 
MS. fay some hours under water before it was discovered, but was 
happily recovere: , and without much damage ; fer, w hen 1 saw it, 
about the year 1742, by the fivonr of the late Archbishop Herring, 
who was thea Bishop of Bangor and Dean of Rochester, it was 
jn avery geod condition, being a small quarto on vellum, bound 
in red. Fhe book has been in perils both by land and water ; 
and T presuine this last eseape will prove a suwlicient warning to 
the Bean and Cha not to sufir it to go any more out of 
their custady. ft gen new bound since Dr. Harris used it, 
probably after its r . nm the deep.” —Upon the return of 
the bouk to its abode this disaster, Mr. John- 
son had reeow 
hand, and well preserved, se where it is tarnished by the salt- 
water it took in jis late Gavels.” Dr Harris, it is painful to 
add. died Sept. 1719.an absolate pauper, at Norton Court; and was 
purked in Norton Church at the expence of John Godtrey, Esq. 
who had jeng heen t J friend and benefactor, and contri- 
buted the Plate of Noman Antiquities in p. 248. Dr. Harris's 
MSS. came, after Ure death of Mr. Godfrey, into the hands of 
Edward Goddard, Esq. of Clyfe Pypard, W ilts, who possessed 
them in 1761; but Mr. E asted was not able to recover them. 
A Portrait, painted hy B. White, andengraved*by G. Whi 3 dJohn 
Harris, §.T,P. and B.S. S. eet. SZ, is prefixed to the exicon 
Fechnieum, 17043" alt lin 768 to 
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P, 67\. To the Works of Dr. William King, which were first 
collected in.1776, I pretixed some Memoirs of his Life; which 
have,since been so elegantly epitomized, that it would be super- 
fluous to enlarge on this article. Some extracts from his ablest 
Biogyapher shall therefore supply the place : “« William King: was 
born in London in 1663, the son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. 
He was allied to the family of Clarendon. From Westminster+ 
school, where he was a Scholar on the foundation under the 
care of Dr. Busby, he was at cighteen elected to Christ Church, 
in 1681. In 1688, he was mde ter of Arts; and, engaging 
in the study of the Civil Law, became Doctor in 1692, and was 
admitted Advocate at Doctors Commons. Though he was a 
regular Advocaic in the courts of civil and canon law, he did not 
Jove his profession, nor inseed any kind of business which inter- 
rupted his voluptuary dreinis, or forced him to rouse from that 
indulgence in which only he could tind delight, His reputation 
as a Civilian was yet 0 ained by bis judganents in the Courts 
of Delegates, aud raised very high by the address and knowledge 
which he discovered in 1700, when he defended the Earl of An- 
plesea against his Lady, afterwards Duchess of Buckinghamshire, 
who sued for a divorce, and obtained it, The expence of his 
pleasures, and neglect of business, had now lessened his reves 
hues ; and ke was willing to accept of a settlement in Ireland, 
where, about 172, he was made Judge of the Admiralty, com- 
missioner of the prizcs, Keeper of the Records in Birmingham's 
tower, and Vicar-general to Dr. Marsh the Primate. But it is 
vain to pul wealth within the reach of hina who will not stretch 
out his hand to take it. King soon found a friend, as idle and 
thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to which King 
frequently retired ; delighting to neglect his interest, forget his 
cares, and desert his duty. Here he wrote “ Mully of Moun- 
town,” a poem, by which, thou fanciful readers in the pride 
of sagacity have given it a political interpretation, was meant. 
originally no more than it expressed, as it was dictated only by 
the author's delight in the quiet of Mountown. In 1708, when 
Lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, King: returned to 
London, his idleness, and his wit. Jn 1711, competence, if not 
plenty, was again put into his power. He was, without the 
trouble of attendance, or the mortification of a request, made 
gaectteer, He was now again placed in a profitable employ- 
ment, and again threw the benclit away. An Act of Insolvency 
made his business at that time particularly troublesome ; and ho 
would not wait till hurry should be at an end, but impatiently 
resigned it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amuse- 
ments, One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he resided, 
was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the Archbishop, by a public fes- 
tivity, on the swrender of Dunkirk to Hill; an event with 
which. Tenison’s political bigotry did not suifer him to be de- 
sighted. King was resolved to counteract his sullenness, and at 
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the expenee ofa few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with 
honest mertiment. In the autumn of 1712 his he..Jth deelimed ; 
he grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. Though 
his life lad not been, withour irregularity, his principles weré 
pare and orthodox, and his death was pious. After this relation, 
it will be naturally supposed that his poems were rather the 
amusements of idleness than eflorts of study; that he endea- 
voured rather to divert than astonish ; that his thoughts yeldom 
aspired to sublimity; and that, if his verse was easy and his 
images familiar, he attained what he desired. His purpose is to 
be merry; though perhaps, (o enjoy his mirth, it may be some- 
times necessary to think well of his opinions.”—1 need not 
repeat that this article is quoted from Dr. Johnson; whom I 
never can recollect without sentiments of profound and grateful 
veneration ; and of whom fow Reminiscences shall close this note: 

The following particulars of the unfortunate Mr. Samuel Boyse, 
I had yom his own mouth: “ By addicting himself to low 
vices, dione which were gluttony and extravagance, Boyse 
rendered himsclt so contemptible and wretched. that he free 
quently was withont the least suhsistence for days together. 
After sqnandering away in a ‘dirty manner any money which 
he acquired, he has been hnown to pawn all his apparel, Dr, 
Johnson once collected a suum of money to redeem his cloaths, 
which in two days after were pawned again. ‘ This,” said the Doc- 
tor, “was whenuny acquaintances were few, and most of them as 
poor asmysclé, ‘Che money was collected byshillings.” In that state 
he was frequently coatined to his bed, sitting up with bis arms 
through holes ina blanket, writing verses in order to procure the 
means of existence. 1 seems hardly credible, but it is certainly 
true, that he was more than once in that deplorable situation, 
and to the end of his life never derived any advantage from the 
experience of his past sufferings. Mi. Boyse translated well from 
the French ; but if any one employed him, by the time one sheet 
of the work was done, he pawned the original. If the employer 
redeemed it, a second sheet would be completed, and the book 
ayain be pawned; and this perpetually. He had very little 
learning; but wrote verse with great facility, as fast as moat 
men write prose. He was constantly employed by Mr. Cave, 
whs paid him by the bundred lines, which, after a while his 
employer wanted to make what is called the long hundred. — A 
late Collector of Pocrus (Mr. Giles) says, he was informed by Mr, 
Sandby the Booksellcr, that this unhappy man at last was found 
dead in his bed, with a pen in his hand, and in the act of writing, 
in the same manner as above described. This circumstance Dr. 
Johnson assured me was not true; it being*supposed that, in a 
fit of intoxication, he was run over by a coach ; at least, he was 
broupht home in such a condition as to make this probable, 
but too far gone to give any account of the accident. — See 
farther particulars of Samuel Boyse in the “ Select Colletiion 
of Poems,” vol. IL p. 163; vol. VIIL. p. 288. 
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The following slight sketch of Dr. Johnson when at Oxford, 
in 1789, was given ‘by himself’: «« #** is new making tea for 
me. [have been in my gown ever since I came here. It was 
at my first coming quite new and handsome. I have swum 
thrice, which I had disused for many years. 1 have proposed to 
Vansittart climbing over the wall, but he has refused me. And 
T have clapped my bands till theyare sore, at Dr. King’s speech.” 
—Dr. Johuson ai Cambridge, in 1761, was thus at the time 
described by Dr. John Sharp:——* As to Johnson, you will be 
surprized to hear that {have hed him in the chair in which I 
am new writing. He has ascended my aérial citadel. He came 
down ona Saturday evening, with a Mr. Beauclerk, who has a 
friend at Trinity. Caliban, you may be sure, was not roused 
frem bis Jair before next day noon, and his breakfast pro- 
bably kept him till night. [saw nothing of him, nor was he 
heard of by any one, till Mondey afternoon, when 1 was sent 
for home to two genteanen unknown, In conversation I made 
a strange fuxx pas about Burnaby Greenc’s Poo, in which 
Johnson is drawn at full length. He drank his large potations 
of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant contradiction, 
and many a noble sentiment. He had ov a hetter wig than 
usual, but one whose curls were not, like Sir Cloudesiey’ Sy 
formed for ‘ eternal buckle.’ Our conversation was chiefly on 
books, you may be sure. He was much pleased with a small 
Milton of inine, published in the Author's life-time, and with 
the Greek epigram on his own effigies, of its being the picture, 
not of him, but of a bad painter. ‘There are many manuscript 
stanzas, for anght 1 know, in Milton's own land-writing, and 
several interlined hints and fragments. We were puzzled about 
one of the sonnets, which we thought was not to be found in 
Newton's edition, and differed from all the printed ones, But 
Johnson cried, ‘No! no! repeated the whole sonnet in- 
stantly, memoriter, and shewed it us in Newton's book ; after 
which he learnedly harangued on sonnet-writing, and ils different 
munbers. He tclls me he will come hither again guickly, and 
is promised ‘an habitation in Emanuel College.” He went back 
to town next morning; but, as it began to be known that he 
was in the University, several persons got inio his company the 
last evening at Trinity, where about twelve, he began to be rery 
great; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then gave 
her for his toast, and drank her in two bumpers. J. Sirarv.” 

Of his birth-place, Lichfieki, Dr, Johnson alwa oke with 
a laudable enthusiasm. ‘< Its inhabitants,” he said, ‘* were more 
erthedox in their religion, more pure in their language, and 
more polite in thei? manners, than any other town in the king- 
dom ;"" and he often lamented, that ‘no city of equal antiquity 
and worth has been so destitute of a native to record its fame, 
and transinit its history to posterity.” It appears, however, from 
Dr. Disney's Memoirs of Dr. Sykes, that Dr. Johnson had a 
dreadful opinion ef their Ecclesiastical Courts. « Dr, Johnson 
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Street—The Third, all the Members of which were nominated 
by Johnson, was held-in Essex Street; and consisted of a 
select number of his friends, who entered very heartily into 
the scheme, for the pleasure of ‘enjoying his conversation, and 
of contributing their quota to the general amusement : but it 
yas “ principally supported by the great talents of Johnson, who 
formed the nucleus, round which all the subordinate members 
revolved *.” This Club was first projected in the Winter of 
1783, and began to assemble regularly at the beginning of 1784, 
when‘ sett of Resolutions f, composed by Johnson, was unani- 
mously confirmed, and prefaced by the following motto : 

‘© To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 

Ta mirth, which after no repenting draws.” = Minto. 


At br. Johnson's Funeral, twelve members of the Gerrard Street 
Club, and thirteen from that in Essex Street, paid their last sad 
tribute at his grave. 

P.693. The Rev, William-Thomas Bowles, who married 
Bridget one of the daughters of Dr, Richard Grey, was Rector 
of Uphill and Brean in Somersetshire ; but. his usual residence 
was at Burton-hill House, Shaftesbury ; a beautiful situation, 
which he had greatly improved by fine plantations ¢; and where 
he died July 21, 1786, leaving a large family ; one of whom, 
Henry Bowles, M.D. died in 1504, on board the Swiftsure man of 
war, in his passage from Gibraltar. He bad been professionally 
employed two years in the West Indies, where he'was twice at- 
tacked with the yellow fever; at the Cape of Good Hape, where 
he remained twelve months ; and since his return had been sta- 
tioned at the Military Hospital at Gosport; from which duty, 
notwithstanding his former services, and that there were many 
Physicians on the Staff who had not been out of England since 
appointment, he was ordered on two days notice to 
Gibraltar. In the garden of the Rev, William-Lisie Bowles, at 
Bremhiil, Wilts, ona gentle ascent, above a cascade, is a fune- 
real urn, embowered in shade, to the memory of his brother, 
The pedestal is thus inscribed : 

“MLS, 
Henrici Bowles, M. D. 
qui ad Calpen, 
Febre ibi exitiali grassante, 
ut opem miscris priestaret, 
publicé missus, 
ipse miserrime periit ; 
anno 1804, xt. 39. 
Fratri optimo meerens P. W. LB.” 

* I here borrow the impressive words of Sir N. Wraxall, who, in his 
entertaining and instructive “ Historica) Memoirs” of his own Time, has 
admirably pourtrayed the character of Dr. Johnson, as a prominent Visitor 
at Mrs. Montagu’s Blue stocking Assemblies. 

+ See the Rules of the Club, and a List of the Members, Gent. Mag. LV.2,99. 

3 See some beautiful verses, highly descriptive of this place, in the Col- 
lection of his Son's elegant Poems; or in “ Dorsetshire,” vol. II. p. 424, 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


VOLUME I. 


P. 5, note, 1.9. “ Young's Concio was styled “Amoris Christians 
Monporwsincs,” on John xiii, 34, 35." FLW. : 

P.@t. Add, *¢ Linguarum Vett. Scptentrionalium : Thesauri 
Grammatico-Critici, & Archeologici, Auctore Georgio Hickesig, 
conspectus brevis per Gul. Wottonum, S.'T. B. Cui, ab Anti- 
qu Literature Septentrionalis Cultore, adjecige aliquot Nota 
accedunt; cum Appendice ad Notas. TLondini: Typis Gul. 
Bowyer, sumptibus Ricardi Sare, Bibliopole, in Porta Australi 
Hospitii Grayensis, apud quem prostat hic Liber venalis, 1708." 
I have a copy of this curious little Volume, in which are the 
Autographs, first, of “Chr. Anstey, ex dono Authoris ;” apd 
afterwards of Mr. John Whiston, who had purchased the’Bodk, 
and given it to his Brother: “ Donum Johannis Whiston, Fedtri. 
suo charissimo Gulielmo Whiston, 7° Marlii, 1730-31." Mr. 
Bowyer, also, has filled a page with a brief Epitome of some of 
the most material parts of the book. Bound up with this vo- 
lume is a rare little Tract, “Nota in Anglo-Saxonum: Nummos, 
Oxonie, anno Domini 1708,” 24 pages, without a name ; but 
Mr. Bowyer has written “By Thwaites."—Plot, “De Origine Fon- 
tium,” formerly Dr. Pegge’s copy, is bound in the same volume. 

P. 37. ‘fo the various evidences respecting the Author of the 
« Tkon Basilike,” which I have adduced in vol. TL. pp. 522—529 5 
it would be uncandid, were I not to refer my readers to the ablé 
Remarks on that performance in Dr, Symmons's Life of Milton, 
pp. 272298 ; where the idea of its being the production of the 
King is refuted, and the charge against Milton, of having inter- 
polated a Prayer, is indignantly refuted. 

P. 69. “ Under 1713, you have not mentioned Bishop Bull's 
“Amportant Points of Primitive Christianity,” though inferrable 
by implication from Note + p.55. The Life, &e. of 1714 in my 
sct is printed not by W. B. but by I.E” F 

P. 158, for “Classic Literature,” r. “Classicks,” as them follows. 

P. 206, 1. ult. How could the death of Mr, James Brydges 
case the Earldom to become extinet 2" GIL W. 

P. 263. “Joseph Wasse’s Contributions to Thucydides are 
mentioned in p. 706, 1. S and 9 from bottom; where read, Am- 
sterdam, 1731." FLW. 

Pp, 287, vr. The Hon. John Vane.” G.I W. 

P. 288. The Translator of a very popylar Work appears by 
the following Epitaph in Woodham-Walter Church, Essex” - 

« Here lieth the body of the Rev. Marjus D’Assigney, B. B.whe 
died Nov. 14,1717, aged 74. He translated Prelincourt’s Christin. 
Defence against the Fears of Death, 6th Edition, London, 1709.” 
~-A new Translation of it, by Mr. Stackhouse, appeared in 1725. 

P. 361, 1.6, from bottom, r.‘stniuay.” = 



















P. 372. 
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P.372. Add, “ De Religionis Christianse Fundamentaljbus, 
et eorandem Usu Disquisitio: brevis.. Lond. Typis. G., Bowyer, 
Tmpensis R. Williameon, prope Portam Hospitij Graiensis,, ia 
vico vulgd dicto Holborn. =mpccxxvui.” §vo. pp. 33. f 

F. 416. “J cannot account for the mistake respecting Pe x Die 
Neve, unless it arose from the Octavo edition of the History of 
Norfolk, vol. 111. 1751; where, after saying from Blomfield, 
“ He (Peter Le Neve) was educated at Merchant Taylors 
School,” it is added, “« he fought a duci,” &.; but itis cer= 
tainly meant of Oliver Le Neve, which is further ascertained by 
reference to Collins's Peerage, article Buckinghamshire.” W. L. 








VOLUME Bb 


P14, 1.21, for “assessing,” r. “ assisting.” 

P. 23. “The late Mr. Pentycross gave me, as his own, the 
Lines on General Oglethorpe — 

* Religion watches o'er his urn,’ &e."” FW, 

P.53, note, 1. 22, ¥. vol. XV 5" 185, 9.“ vol. XIV.” 

P. 59, last line of note, for “ Hoskin,” r. * Hockin.” 

P. Go, 1.2, for “learning,” ¥. “ meaning.” 

P. 64, for 15," r. © 176," as there are 160 paged numbers ; 
and in note r. “ thirty” for “ thirty-seven copper plates.” 

P. 81. A short account of the Life of Benjamin Newton is 
prefixed to the two Volumes of his Sermons. 

P. $5, “ The [ironical] Vindication of Bishop Hoadly was by 
the Rev. Philip Skelton.” R. W. 

P. 89, 1.33, for “ have expected, r. ‘ expect.” 

P.115, note, J. 5, for “as,” rv. °° of" 

P. 195, 1.4, for Sharpe,” rv. ‘ Sharp.” 

Pl137. On the subject of Lauder's forgery, see the strong 
Remarks of Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, pp. 549-566. 

P. 200, r. and 45 Sonnets in the Edition of 1758." 

P. 205. Mr. Cole, speaking of Ma Walter's publication, says, 
«The Author of this Book I was acquainted with at Camnbridye, 
when he was Fellow of Sidney College (B. A.1730; M.A, 1744}; 
and was always esteemed a very worthy and sober. man. His 
father was a silk-mercer in London, He was rather a pury, 
weakly, and sickly man; pale, and of a low stature; and 
sufferéd great hardships on board, being often forced to:'do the 
most Jaborious duty, for want of sufficient hands to work the 
ship, when it was at times so deplorably over-ran with seurvy, 
‘So hé came back to England in another ship, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the Centurion’s first getting toChina, &c. After 
he got home, he married, and settled at Portsmouth, where | 
think he had one of the churches ; and coming some time afier- 
wards to Cambridge, 1 met him several times at Dr. Middlcton’s. 
Tt was then generally said, that a gentleman of that squadron 
had the chief hand in drawing up this account; which Mr. 

Walter 
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Walter had the publication of, as well as the profit attending a 
large subscription, &¢.”—Cole adds in another place, that “ Mr. 
Robins is said to have been the writer of Lord Anson's Voyage;” 
and cites a passage, pomplaining that neither in Walter's nor ia 
Hawkcsworth’s compilations are there passages as if the authors 
thought that the crews wereChristians, and believed ina Providence. 
For this and a few other extracts from Cole's “* Athenz Canta- 
brigienscs,” | am indebted to Sir Egerton Brydges's ‘« Restituta.” 

P.256,. Mr. Charles Bathurst, the respectable Bookseller, was 
gencrally reputed a Baronet, though he did not choose to assert 
his title, His only son by his first marriage, died before him ; 
and late in life, he marricd a second wife, by whom he had one 
daughter, who inherited an ample fortune. 

P, 286, 1.8, ¥. drawn up by.” 

PV, 292, note, 1. 25, r. “ready to receive,” 

P. 307. Mr. Nevile published his Imitation of the Xigjth 
Satire of Juvenal, separately, in 1769. Mr. Cole says, ‘ 1 Was 
informed, May 4, 1776, that this gentleman never associates 
with any of the College ; spends all his time with himself; and 
rarely gocs out of the College walls. ‘He was of a good gentle- 
man’s family in Lincolnshire ; tall and thin: has an impediment 
in his speech, which may occasion his much solituriness ;_and is 
a Layman. Dr. Ashton not allowing him to go out in Physic, 
he removed to Emanuel, where he took his M..B. degree; and 
then returned.to his old society, where he died, Wednesday, 
Sept. 9, 1781, of an epidemial fever, weak nerves, and hypo- 
chondria. Supposed to be the Author of The Capitade, printed 
in Gent. Mag. 1781, p. 530," Cole, — “ I remember him when 
1 went to Cambridge, under the character and appearance here 
noticed.” Sir E. Brydges. 

P. 324, note, 1.6, put mark of parenthesis before © excepting.” 

P, 875, 1.81, note, Add, “ this is also reprinted in Dodsley’s 
Fugitive Pieces.” 

P. 393, note, 1. 21, A second edition of Stackhouse’s Body of 
Divinity was published in 3734, in folio. 

P. 415. “ Dr. Warner's ‘ Ecclesiastical History of England” de- 
serves the highest applause, on account of that noble spirit of 
liberty, candour, and moderation, that scems to have guided 
the pen of the judicious Author. It were at the same time to 
be wished, that this elegant Historian had less avoided citing 
authorities, and been a little more Javish of that erudition which 
he is known to possess: for then, after having surpassed Collier 
sin-all other respects, he would have equalled him in that depth 
and: learning, which are the only meritorious circumstances of 
his partial and disagreeable History.” Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. ed. 
1758, Gyo. ii. p. 27, note 2—P. $19, 1.8, r. <¢ Lyons.” 

P. 420, note, 1.28, for “ has,” 3. “ have.” 

BP. 425, 1. $ from bottom, r. “Eight, viz. A. D. 26 and 33 
inclusive." —1. 2. ‘A. D. 26, Eight (as appears from. the next 
page, in his Latin Letter to Boscovich, 1. 17 from bottom). bes 
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tory,” vol. I. contained the: substance of ‘his Boyle's Lectures, 
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Brother of the Prinity-house, and Captain)of wS 
the East Indies... R. G.-Seea very remark: Mr. 
Steevens, on mine enpherte. Portrait of entin! Peeud. 
t, Mag. vol. LM. pv98ya8 > at? “ 
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VOLUME Il. 

P. 8.1.5. read “ Rennell.” 

P. 22. ‘The immediate predecessor of Archdeacon Blackburne 
in the Rectory of Richmond was, by marriage, a near Relation ; 
and they are both thus recorded in Richmond Church : 

1. “ Depositum Thome Brookes, A. M. 
hujus Ecclesia per annos xxx111 Rectoris, 
Viri erga Deum pii, 
erga homines probi et benevoli: 
in omnibus denique vite muniis obeundis integerrimi. 
Uxorem duxit Mariam, Thoine Comber *, S. T. P. 
Decani Dunelmensis, filiam ; 
ex qui suscepit Gulieluium, Mariam, Aliciam, 
Annatp, et Thomam. 
Superstitem reliquit Gulieluuum & Annam : 
Alteri tres juxta Patrem obdormiunt. 
Ob. April. xxviu, A. D. mpccxxxrx, at. uxx.” 
2. « Beneath this Marble sleeps 
Francis Blackburne, A.M 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, ‘and Rector of Richmond : 
a rational and pious Christian ; 
just, humane, and benevolent ; 
of unblemished purity of life, 
of simple dignity of manners ; 
a faithful Pastor, a persuasive Preacher , 
an acute, energetic, caustic Writer ; 
a Foe to the Superstition of Rome, 
and each exorbitant Chain of Church Authority ; 
a Friend to Civil Liberty, 
and the equal Rights of Man in every Country, 
He was born on the 16th day ef June, 1705 : 
he died on the 7th day of August, 1787." 

P, 52. ‘The “ Coluthus Lycopotitus” is added to the Transla- 
Gon of Apollonius Khodius.—P. 57.1. 2, dele “ 1769." 

P. 57, 1.3, after “ Worthington, D. D.” insert “ 1769." 

P.73. 1. 42. Dr. Heberden married, first, Miss Martin, of the 
family of Martin, the late M. P. and Banker; by whom he had 
one %on, the present Rev. Thomas Heberden, Prebendary of 
Exeter. He married, secondly, Mary eldest daughter of Francis 
Wollaston, esq. by whom he had four sons and three daughters. 

P. 84, note, 1.10, read « Is it.” 

P. 142. Add, “ To Dr. J. Thomas, Lord Bishop of Winchester, 

“« My coop Lorn, St Maries, July 9, 1765. 

« You are extremely obliging in expressing no disgust at the 
liberties [ take with my pen. You may find reason hereafter to 
be sorry for such encouragement. I did not know of ap: vapers 
in Mr. Pearson’s hands that could possibly be of use to yous 
Lordship ; or E should certainly have ordered them imtu your 
custody. If he has any more, it will be obliging me to commu- 

® See vol. VELL. pp. aut 
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nieate:them to your Lordship ;- and-if-this is not-satisfactory, I 
beg your Lordship to acquaint me-in what form most agreeable 
to. your-Lordship L-may apply to him; but of that, Ldare say, 
“there is no‘need. My Father destrayed most.of, his unnecessary 
papers, and I did the same after-his death ; but there are, some 
loft regarding. kis conduct in some instanees of his duty as Bishop 
of: Winchester. 1f your Lordship will please at any time to let 
me know the subject you want to refer to, I can immediately 
see if the Bishop left any papers relative to it; and they, or any 
I have, shall be entirely at your Lordship’s command,—I hope 
your Lordship will favour me with your times and places of Visi- 
tation as soon as possible, that we may send out our summonses 
in good time, and our prohibition of the Archdeacon’s Jurisdic- 
tion; which is always for two months ; during which time all 
Probates of Wills, &c. are referred to our office ; and the busi- 
ness of Visitation all finished—The Decanal Dignity of poor 
Crespin is just in proportion to the Income (not the Title) of 
the office ; for which he will scarce receive 401. per annum. 
T find his predecessor has left behind him a widow, and a daugh 
ter by a former wife, in very deplorable circumistances.—Your 
Lordship has lately seen some little squirts at my Father's cha- 
racter in the St. James's Evening Post. ‘To one of which Dr. 
Butler sent me the inclosed answer, which your Lordship will 
be so obliging as to return tome, I thought it’ proper your 
Lordship should see all that a worthy member ‘of your own Ca- 
thedial says in palliation of a very young frolick. As to the rest 
of the squirts, the Printer seems to have put an end to them, at 
present at least :_ but I am informed the subject of the unprinted 
Letter, frum a Vicar, is my Father's ordaining his Footman, or 
his Coachman, I know not which; which your Lordship must 
think as false; as the rest is groundless and malicious. 1 almost 
wish that had appeared, as it would have shewn the violent spirit 
of the writer, and what such men are capable of saying, what- 
cever'they believe, I suspect some abettor of Fournier * to be at 
the bottom of all this nonsense. As I have better health than I 
have had for some years, these matters have no manner of effect 
upon ine. .I remember the time when they would. } thank, 
your Lordship for the venison, but this year it is all Mr. Moyle’s, 
as I took his whole share the Jast year.—Our respects wait Upon 
your Lordship: and Mrs. ‘Thomas and all the family; and T- 
remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obliged, &c..J.Hoapuy.” 

P. 147, note, i. 8, for “* was” read “ way.” 

P. 179. Dr. Paul Wright is thus noticed by Mr. Cole: “* He 
is ‘Rector of Oakley, near Saffvon-Walden, in Essex ; and in 
1769 at the Commencement at Cambridge, printed bills for a, 
new Edition, with Additions, of Sir Henry Chauncey’s History. 
of Hertfordshire. He then plagued me for assistance in it; but 
1 soon found him to be a most odd and extravagantly ridiculoug 
person, and by no means qualified to undertake such’ a work: 
He wanted me and others in the University to signa paper “of 

* Who had attempted tu defraud Bp. Huad!y. See vol. H.293; vol. IL. 139, 
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recomteridation to be recived a Member of the Antiquarian 
Sotiety, which'I declined: ‘however he got one somewhere:s 
for, in Dec. 1770, he: was admitted.a Fellow of that Society, 
He ig a mé?tied man; @nd-has a son a jeweller, or goldsmith, 
in London (where the father was born), and educated in St, 
Paul's school, as he told me: he then gave me a printed 
bill to find his shop, if 1 wanted anything in his way. He has 
since printed a book on Heraldry” (Mr. Cole means a new 
edition of Heylin’s Help to History).—At the Commencement, 
1788, he proceeded D. D.— Dr. Colman, the new Master of 
Bene’t College, told me, July 5, that he called upon him, to see 
the book of St. Alban’s, which he had to his chamber, and shewed 
it to him; but he could not read it, though the most distinct 
and legible hand I have met with. He told him, he meant to 
visit him on Abp. Parker's Anniversary, Aug. 6, The Master 
told him, that he should be then in Dorsetshire. Indeed J have 
met with few people of his assurance. — I was told, July.23, 
1778, that he was Rector of Snoring in Norfolk. ‘To publist 
himself in the Cambridge Chronicle Rector of Snoring and Vicar 
of Ugly, would have excited a laugh in the University ; so when 
he put himself into the papers, D, D. and F. A. S. he suppressed 
the Rectory. — His wife is thus noticed on a mural monument 
in the chancel, of Oakley Church : 

“Mary thé wife of Paul Wright, M.A. Vicar, and daughter 
of Charles Bridgeman, Gent, Alderman and twice Mayor of 
Hertford. She was a dutiful child, an affectionate and prudent 
wife ; a tender and indulgent parent ; a kind mistress; a firm 
friend; a sincere Christian. These virtues procured her love 
and esteem, and have prepared her for a glorious resurrection. 
She died Nov. 14, 1760, aged 49 years,” 

P. 212, Sub-note, The “ Sequel” is usually ascribed to Bishop 
Moss, who was then Bishop Sherlock's Chaplain. 

P. 214, I. &, read “ Demonstration.” 

P. 220, note, 1. 11, dele “ Twenty Sermons (Fifteen now 
first printed) 1748,” Svo. 

P. 221, Mr. Cole observes, “ Dr. Salter was one of the tallest 
men I havescen ; well made, brown complexion; and, had not his 
assurance and talkativencss been so abundant, his parts and 
ingenuity would have recommended him to the highest prefer- 
ment.”-—Sir Egerton Brydges refers to Cole's MSS. for more 
particulars relative to Dr. Salter, ‘‘ of a personal nature.” 

P. 228, 1. 8, for ‘* they," read ‘* it.” 

P. 261, 1. 9 of note, r. « Riesbeck.”* : 

P, 266. Mr. Farley left two daughters; one of whom was 
married to the Rev. John Wynter, of Sydney Sussex College, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1764; M.A. 1767; Rector of Filgrave, 
Bucks, who died in 1814; and whose Library was sold by Mr. 
Saunders in May 1815; the other to the Rev. —— Tuffnell, 
Vicar of All Saints, Northampton. 

P. 301, 1. 2, r.  illustratum.” P.316, note, 1. 2, r. “ sis.” 

3B P. 329 
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P, 329. Dr, William Cadogan died Feb,.26, 1797, See Gent. 
Mag. vol. LXVH. p. 352; anda satisfactory account of him in 
Mr. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, yol. X. p..16. 

P..385. On a mural tablet at Charleambe, near Bath : 

««Esteemed and loved, E 
near this place lics Mrs. Sarah Fielding.” 
She dicd April 9, 1768, aged 60. 
How worthy of a nobler monunuent! 
but her name will be written in the Book of Life.” 

P. 419, 1. 33, r. “Edward Williams.”—John is a younger bro- 
ther, who has spent the principal part of his life abroad. 

P. 480, 1. 3 frem bottom, it is said, Mr. sys “ published a 
Plan,” &e. ‘This would look as if the Plan was a separate publi- 
cation, whercas it was prefixed to the History.—-Mr, Masters 
died July 5, 1795, wt. $3. A.C. 

P. 540. The following lines have recently been received from 
a respectable Friend, with whom, m an important public oceu- 
pation, [ had the pleasure of acting for some years as a Colleague 
—meminisse jucat — the recollection is pleasant,— “In your 
Memuirs of Dr. Heathcote,” he says, “ I observe a quotation of 
the Doctor's, from Seneca Thyest. Act I. «* Stet quicunque vo- 
Jet, &e. &e." which I recollect to have seen quoted before, by 
that eminent Judge Sir Matthew Hale, in one of his Religious 
‘Treatises, He hes accompanied it with an Englisir translation ; 
but, as the style and diction of that age would appear uncouth to 
modern readers, | was tempted to endeavour to put it intoa 
more fashiouuble dress, and have sent you the specimen.—There 
is a simplicity and pathos in the original, which, no doubt, made 
a strong impression, and excited a pensive pleasure, in the sind 
of this great Lawyer and cclebrated Divine ; and must ever, I 
think, have the sume effect on all persons of a contemplative 
cast, who peruse the lines, especially on such of us as are has- 
tening fast, after many years of enjoyment, to that “ bourne 
from which no traveller returns,” 

{Dr. Heathcote, in his quotation, omits these three lines : 

* Uli mors gravius incubat 
Qui notus nimis omnibus 
]gnotus moritur sibi."} 

« Plac'd on the slippery heights of Power, 
Let him stand fast that van ; 

While sweet repose shall bless iny bower, 
Yet unobserv'd of man. 

Praising the gently ebbing tide, 
Life silently goes down ; 

Ah! in soft ease still let it glide, 

fi To Potentates unknown. 

Thus, when my peaceful days are spent, 
My siiver hairs shail tell, 

How, ripe in years, with calm content, 


A mild Plebeian fell. 
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Doubly oppressive are his Rars 
Of ‘Death's 'teitific frown ; 
Who, known fo'Printes, Ceurts, and Peers, 
Dies to Himself unknown. J. Brapwty." 


P. 646. Mr. Cole sayp, « Dr, Morell is my old acquaintance ; was 
born, as I take it, at Elon, where at leaSt his mother and sister kept 
a boarding-house whilst I was at that school; but, by keeping low 
company, especially of fhe musical tribe, and writing their operas, 
and mixing much with them, he let himself down, so as not to 
be taken notice of in the road to preferment. _ His great friend, 
and from whose patronage he expected much, Mons. Des Noyets, 
Dancing-master, and greatly intimate with Frederick Prince of 
Wales, died before he could get any thing for him; though a 
very ingenious, good-tempered man, and a good scholar, 
but always in debt, and needy, so as frequently to be obliged 
to abscond. He had a new office created for him in our Anti- 
quary Society about a year or two ago (I write this June 2, 
1777), where he is one of the Secretaries. He married a lady of 
good family, of the name of Barker ; but, happily T think, has no 
issue. Onc of his best performances (for he is a frequent writer) 
is Mr. Hogarth’s ‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ which is supposed to have 
been written by him*.” 

P, 66}. Kdward Husbands, Esq. in 1720, by giving to the per- 
petual donative af Little Horkesley in Essex, 2001. obtained for 
it Queen Anne’s vounty ; and an estate was consequently pur- 
chased at Haningfield. “His son, Dr. James Husbands, also lett 
to it, by will, what he thought to be the amount of the smail 
tithes of the parish, about 41/.a year. They are'thus recorded in 
the church: Near this place, under the same marble stone, lie 
the remains of two excellent persons, Edward Husbands, and Ann 
his wife. He was the son of Azariah Husbands, Esq. of Little 
Horkesley, she the daughter of Mr. Thomas Burroughs, of Lps- 
wich. After having lived happily together to a fullness of years, 
they exchanged this life for a better, and entered upon immor- 
tality esteemed and lamented by those who knew them both, 
She died September 27, 1735. in the 77th year of her aye. He 
January 20, 1786, in the 75th year of his age. They were both 
righteous before God, and walked in his commandments after 
such a manner as to be worthy of praise and imitativn.” 

“ Near this place lies, expecting the mercy of God, the Rev. 
Janes Husbands, LL. D. son of Edward Husbands, Esq. and 
Ann his wife. He was some time senior fellow of Gonyil und 
Caius College iu Cambridge, six years rector of Fordham, and 
many years minister of this parish, for which he had a truly pas- 
toral regard ; as appears by his last will and testament, the inten- 
tion whercof, by reason of a legal defect therein, could not be 
pursued by the executors, but it is hoped will be complied with 
by those who shal! hereafter have it in their power. tle was a 





* I¢ was written by Hogarth, but corrected by Dr. Morel. 
sound 
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sound and orthodox Divine, of éxemplary life, great simplicity of 
manners, universal benevolence, and extensive charity. He died 
without issue, 22d of February, 1749, aged 57.” 

P. 678. The Rev. Dr. Henry Barton, Warden of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, proceeded M. A. 1740; B. and D.D. 1759; in 
which year he was elected Warden. He was made King's 
Chaplain in 1765; and was presented to one of the three Por- 
tions of the Vicarage of Bampton in Oxfordshire in 1766, He 
died July 12, 1790; and is thus recorded in the College Chapel : 

“ Inter Mertonensium lachrymas, 
Orbitatem suam defientium, 
H.S. E. Henr 
annos plus xxxr Custos integerrimus, 
et Majestati Repia 2 Sacris : 
Qui hic PreefecturA his titulis ornatus, 
demissionem animi nativam & modestiam retinuit - 
“ Disciplinarum quotquot sunt cultor ingenuus, 
nullius ostentator. 
Leni atque benigno usus moderamine, 
Socios, quos Fratrum loco habuit, 
Alumnos, qui ewm tanquam Parentem suspexerunt, 
quantum ope, gratia, consilio poterat, 
tueri & proferre semper studiosus. 
Ingenio rebus gerendis nato, ideoque par maximis, 
quia nec minimarum contemptor, 
Honori Sodalitii, ct commodis, 
iii Sedulitate summi & fide consuluit, 
Idem in sermone ct convictu quotidiano 
remissus, hilaris, festivus, facetus : 
Amicis & necessariis jucundissimus, 
illud in otio, in negotio, 
quod maxime voluit felicitér consecutus, 
ne quem a sc tristem dimitteret. 
In Collegio consenescens, habitator indivulsus, 
de munere suo obeundo sollicit cavit. 
Precipud in re divin’ assidud celebrandd 
Jaudabilis exempli monitu Academicis preivit, 
itaque, quamvis improvisa morte oppressus, ‘ 
ad nultum tamen Domini oceursum imparatus, 
in Christo obdoryiit, anno zxtatis LXX1i1°, 
die Julii xne, ALC. MDCCLXXXX°,”” 

P. 731. William Creech, Esq. who had been twice Lord: Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, where for nearly half a century he was 
known to altnost every family, died Jan, 14, 1815, after a gra- 
dually increasing illness, with which he was seized about a year 
before. He was the son of a most respectable Clergyman, the 
minister of Newbattle. After a very complete classical educa- 
tion, he was, in early life, at different times, on the Continent ; 
and succeeded, in the year 177], to that part of the business of 

his 
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his early friend and patron Mr. Kincaid, at that time his Ma 
jesty’s Printer for Scotland, which was not connected with the 
patent of King’s Printer. He continued in this business for the 
jong period of 44 years, and was concerned in all the principal 
publications during that time. He was frequently in the Magis- 
tracy of the City of Edinburgh ; and was solicited, in 1STL,, to 
accept the office of Lord Provost, which, it is said, he wid 
with reluctance, and against the advice of his private friends, as 
both from his habits and advanced time of life, he felt himself 
then unsuited to so public a situation, But he yielded to the 
wishes of his friends in the Town Council. Mr. Creech was 
well fitted to be an ornament to society: with a mind highly 
gifted and iraproved, he possessed the most pleasing manners, 
and that habitual cheerfulness and playfulness of fancy which 
rendered bis company so fascinating. He was an excellent and 
an elegant scholar ; and although, from the extent of his busi- 
ness, 48 one of the most eminent booksellers of his’ day, and 
his many social engagements, he had little leisure to direct his 
mind to any deliberate Jiterar yet the frequent light 
pieces and essays which ca yen, evinced the elegance 
of his taste, his knowledge of chai yy, and his capability of a 
higher attainment in composition, if he had chosen to'aim at it. 
Several of these Essays, we believe, were afterwards collected 
jnto a small volume, entitled “ Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces.” 
Mr. Creech was one of the original founders of the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh. It has perhaps fallen to the lot of few 
men to have enjoyed, more than Mr, Creech did, the correspon- 
dence and confidence of most of the great literary characters who 
flourished in Scotland from about the middle to the end of the 
Just century. With Lord Kaimes, Dr. Robertson, Dr. Blair, 
Pr. Adam Swnith, Lord Hailes, Lord Woodhouselee, Dr. Beattie, 
and many other illustrious authors, he was in habits of constant 
jntimacy—and of many other eminent men of the same class 
whom we still have the happiness to retain ainong us, Professor 
Dugald Stewart, Mr. M‘Kenzic, Lord Meadowbank, Pr. Gre- 
gory, &e, he possessed till his death the warmest friendship and 
esteein. By the death of Mr. Creech, Edinburgh has certainly 
lost one of its ornaments ; but it was not in public, so much as 
ing private life, that he shone so conspicuous. Ili conversational 
talents, whether the subject was gay, or serious, or learned ; 
his universal good humour and pleasantry ; and his unrivalled 
talent, in describing to a social party the peculiarities of eccentric 
character, will be long remembered by the numerous cireles to 
whom his affability so much endeared him, and who now so 
sincerely regret that he is lost to them for ever. A Portrait of 
him. is prefixed to his publication of Edinburgh Fugitive 
Pieces ;° of which an improved Edition is prepating, with his 
Life prefixed. His entire Stock of Books, and Copyright, -was 
sold, in July 1815, at the Exchange Coffee-house, Edinburgh. 
P. 735, 
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P. 735. The following elegant tribute is extracted. from. Dr. 
Combe's Preface to the Catalogue of Dr. Hunter's Greek Coins : 
** Vir insuper reverendus Thomas Crofts (desiderio ejus quis sit 
ungnam mfodus?) gui ad suavitatem moyum cgregiam literas 
eas antiqnas et ca humanitatis studia adjunxerat, qua: hominem 
ingeriurm ornare queant, et amicis jucundun facere, operis 
specimine tantum delectabatur, ut, guanquam harum rerum 
amantissimus, nummos quotquot habuit Gracos (habuit autem 
Preciosissimos) in nostram possessionem transtulerit. Nec vero 
hee tanta tamque egregia liberalitas admirationem aliquam iis 
movit, qui viro optimo utebantur familiari, Testes ii sint, quo 
ifle artium amore flagraverit, ct quam nihil sibi esse proprium 
optaverit, quod utilitati public aliquo modo inservire posset,— 
Hic in Collegio Wadhamiensi apud Oxonienses literis institutus 
fuit, gradum autem artium Magistri adeptus ad Berrhaam se 
contulit ; et postea, Europe circuitu ter peracto, domum re- 
vexit amplain nummorum supeliectilem, et bonam insuper 
Nbrorum, etiam rarissimorum, copiam, judicii sui limati mo- 
nimentum. Calculis renum diu yexatus, mortem obiit Nov, 8, 
1781, anno etatis sue Lx,” 


—— 


VOLUME IV. 


P. 81. The name of Edward Jones appears, as Printer of the 
London Gazette, Feb. 14—18, 1705-6. That of his widow 
(Mrs, Jones) Feb, 15—21. . 

TP. 625. The ‘Three following Letters (obligingly communi- 
cated by Thomas Sureet, Esq.) were addressed to William Bel- 
chier, Esq. of Epsom, sometime an eminent Banker in Lombard 
Street, and M. P. for Southwark in 1747 and 1754: 

“ Dear Sir, Pisa, Jan. 24, 1763. 

“Thave now waited with patience a whole year tor your 
answer to a Letter I wrote to you from Holland, which was 
relative to what we had two or three conversations about; 1 
mean, the East Indies. If you had thought about it as much as 
{have done, you would not have becn silent on that head ; for, 
as you are so thoroughly acquainted with it, you certainly might 
have said something on it. As to me, I am’so little acquainted 
with it, that I can only say, that, on reflection, I see the thing 
much more necessary for the Company and for the Nation than 
| at first conceived it: for I know not how the advantages they 
now have can be permanent, unless by a sign manual from 
Delhi; and F do not think it improbable, much less impossible, 
to obtain not only that, but to be appointed Administrators of 
that country ; as at Delhi, not only the Chief, but all those who 
are quartered upon that Provinee, would: reap greater advan- 
tages from such Administrators, than they ean from the Adminis- 
tration of a private Nobleman of their own country, But, to 
effect this, somebody with a representative character from the 

King 
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King must be sent; fora servant of the Company's could never 
be received, or talk (he latguage of an Embassador, which would 
be necessary to bring it about. You know many of thaconcerned; 
and t should not think it impossible but you, with. your usual 
ability, might bring them not only (o ask for sucha person, but 
even to ask for me as a proper person. If_it can be brought to 
hear, L hope [need not tell you how happy it will be for us back. 
T hope the return of the post will bring a line, to Jet me know if 
you have donc any thing in it, ov if you think there is possibility 
enough of success to induce you to attempt anything.—I congra- 
tulate with you on the decision of the King’s Bench, and. hope 
every thing will go on to vour satisfaction. If that affair had 
been finished and disposed of at first without delay, it would 
have been happy for us both: but. when people are ia distress, 
they are at every body's merey ; and I am fully convinced that it 
is aH owing to the dilatoriaess of Mr. Brown, You know the 
situation of my affairs, @ahtless, better than T do myself ;. for 
I Have received but two iettors about them since lust March, and 
those without any particulars. ft hope your affuirs are finished 
by this time, and that you will be so good as to tell Mr, Palmer 
your opinion about mine in the different stages of them, Pray 
is Mr, Foster gone to Smyrna? The Chaplainship of Leghorn 
is now vacant, at least the Chaplain is dead, bat I know not if 
the Bishop has appointed another, Thope you have now and 
then seen my little boy George. T beg my respects to’ Mrs, 
Belehier ; and that you will favour me with an answer as soon 
as youcan.  Ebeg you willwrite hy the retern of the post, others, 
wise Einay be saived for Simyrna.—I am, with unfeigned trutn, déar 
Sir, your most sincere friend and humble servant, ae 
E,W. Moxacu, chez Messrs. Frank and Lutyens, Livorno.”' 
“ Dear Sir, Leghorn, March 11, 1763. 
“VY reevived yours of the 22d ult. yesterday ; and answer now, 
as I judge it may be of service to you, and my own inclination 
will not allow ine to Jose a moment, when that moment must ' 
he taken from talking with so tue and good a friend. I directed 
my last to you m the country, because my former, which f wrote 
to you a year ago, never had any answer ; and I imagined you would’ 
easily know how to direct to me, either from Palmer, or Leyster; 
or Will Russell ; and it never came into my head that you would’ 
forget me: so 1 concluded you had got out of Lombard Street, and" 
that that was the occasion of my letter’s misearrying. I was 
sensible of all that you say about India before I wrote to you, 
and that perplexed situation was what 1 thought most favourables | 
and indeed I am still of that opinion. The Mogul well knows’ 
what European troops are, and consequently must wish to have 
2 number, even a small dne, to assist-and lead on his troops, as 
they would, in all probability, ‘neue thé defeat of his enemies, 


and settle him firmly on his throne; and for such a service he 
ededehae Sead co ky uvecenteT teckceeas ca brits whee The. Meclviris cael? hia ware: laws 
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‘The: proposat.can scarce be looked upon as ridiculous, .when.one 
considers the advantage he would reap from it. In. the first 
place, he would be settled firmly-on his throne; be should receive 
as great an annual revenue as ever was paid in Aureng Zebe's 
time,. or during the reign of Sha Selim, or any other Sovereign. 
‘The Emirs. who have pensions on that kingdom would be regu- 
larly paid ; and he would no more be forced to defend in.any 
shape that kingdom, which, by being so distant from his capital, 
.puts it out ef his power to meddle almost in what concerns it ; 
so that its Governor isin a constant state of rebellion. He would 
be assured that that could not be the case of the Administrators ; 
for, by the sanction of such treaty and cession from him, they 
avould be able, from the power that they would give them,to defend 
his. kingdom and their own, trade; and be would be able to 
employ his troops anywhere else, and reap a much greater advan- 
tage from that kingdom than ever he did: This appears so plain, 
that I can tell you, if we do not put his distressed situation to a 
proper use, some other people will: and [ need not tell you that 
it cannot properly, if at all, be done by a servant of the Com- 
pany’s, as such would never have the weight ‘or respect an 
. Embassador from the Crown would have. Besides, it is a sort of 
thing which should ve a National object, from the very nature of 
it.—There is another great object in that country, Every one 
knows the finmense riches of the kingdom of Pegou in coloured 
stones; but the King will-not carry that trade on, as he might, 
lest the prodigious wealth shouJd induce his neighbours to 
wpatiow bin up. If he was supported Ly, an European Power, 
might it aol be cartied on, in spite of his neighbours, to infinite 
reciprocal advantage ? I shall say no move on these heads, as 
you are more master of the subjects than | am ; but, if any thing 
could be done, 1 should think it would be welt worth your while 
to quit England. As to the Chief of the Murattoes, I havenevcr 
considered it ; but you, who are upon the spot, and know both 
what may be conducive to public welfare and our advantage, and 
how much both are necessary, can best judge what would be 
best, and how to bring it about.—TI am very happy that Ihave 
not heard any objection to Lord Bute’s Administration but, his 
being a Seotchman ; anda Minister must be very great, wheneven 
his enemies do not question his abilities or probity. He.certainly 
plays his game like a master. Lhave not yet heard from his Lord- 
ship or Lady Bute ; though I have wrote tu both. Consul Purnel 
of Latichia is now with me, who assures me that the Merchants 
themselves never give more than Twenty Guineas from -London 
to Smyrna for passage and provisions. Leghorn is alreasly pro- 
vided. I have never reeeived but one Letter from My. Foster, 
and that: was in Holland, to enquire how he could get there? 
I told him, either from England or Holland ; as 10 travelling by 
and with me, my pocket could not admit of it, Besides, I know 
he could not have undergone the fatigue, which indeed ..was 
great, as I was obliged by my passport to go through aaa 
an 
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and Alsatia. I was extremely shocked; and indeed..more. sur- 
prized, at the verdict in favour of Miss Ashe ;. the. marriage-was 
performed, at May Fair Chapel, during: that Summer:in.the 
August of which Levent to France with Taaffe ; but I know not 
the minister's name, nor can I say positively whether it was in 
1750 or 51. I did not mind any particulars, as she knew: was 
married ; and 1 never thought it. could be necessary to prove it, 
since it was only done that Ahere might be something to:say to 
the Father in ease of a surprize. 1 here send you the-account 
signed. Mr. Palmer has »ut me quite out of spirits as.to my 
affairs; however, I must Rave patience, and still have the satis- 
4action of having done all in my power; and if people will jave 
more than it is in my power to give, I cannot help it. -1f they 
had known their interest, they would before now have finished 
anyhow ; and by that meuns have put it into my power to make 
@ proper use of this adiinistration, and have trusted to that 
honowr which has not yet deceived, for their payment, rather 
than have put it out of the power of fortune to pay them. I 
have not received one shilling that has become due to. me: since 
the 2Ist Feb. 1762. 1 did receive what was due to that Gme, 
for I could not be without some money before-hand ; and indeed 
it was well I did, for 1 otherwise should have lost an opportunity 
of placing my daughter, which | have found means of doing. 
1 have bought her a transferrable annuity on Government sécu- 
rity at Rome she is to remain in the principal Convent. there 
till she is of age, or I take her out; if I die, at one and twenty 
she will have .the security given her, and be her own mis}gess. 
‘Lhis expence has quite stripped me, I believe my Mother's death 
impeded the receipts; but 1 have given.by this post fresh letters 
of attorney, so that there will be some money received very soon. 
My Father, before his death, had purchased an Estate in Chan- 
cery ; he had not paid the purchase-money, but it was lodged in 
Child’s hands. As it was deemed a purchase, it was mine ; and Lady 
Bute, to put it out of all dispute, agreed I should have it ; but, 
since | left England, | have not heard one word about it, theugh 
I have made enquiry in every letter to Mr, Palmer... Pray enquire 
about it, for it is SOOU/. ; and I hope not vanished in smoke, fam 
almost too much affected with your goodness for my poor little 
George to mention it ; but it would be too much ingratitude to 
be silent on a subject which I am so warmly concerned in. I 
am well convinced how right your management of him is. F have 
determined him fer the Navy, and have wrete to Lady Bute, to 
send him to the Academy at Portsmouth : whether she wilt or no, 
I cannot judge. He will there be properly qualified either 
for that or the India service, whichsoever | may be able to do 
best for himin. I beg you will give the poor babe my blessing, 
and hope you will not find in him any faults -but such as one 
may impute to his age; unlucky tricks one must expect, “but 
bad things would make me unhappy. If youhave time, when in 
Westminster, to call on his elder brother Edward, he:is at Mrs. 

Burgess’s 
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Baryess’s in Smith Street. I beg to hear from you, but T shalt 
be-sakeil before 1 can possibly receive your answer; however, 
hope te find it, on rity arrival at Smyrna, at Mr. Frimeaux. ‘Iam 
dervy'd shall not see Mr. Foster there ; I thought myself happy 
in finding such an opportunity of recommending, and am greatly 
cpneerned it bas proved of no service tohim. If yousee Neddy, 
pray examine him in Latin and Greck, and E beg you will let 
ine know the true state of his learning. I seldom go out of my 
room:above once a week. I am totally taken up with the Orien- 
tals and Astronomy, for I pique myse!f much on making a figure 
in ‘my-expedition, Pray my respecis to Mrs. Belchier; and I 
hope }nevd add nothing to convince you of the sincerity of 
the: friendship with which I am, dear Sir, yours, &e. 
bee « Eowanp Wortiey Montacu.” 
< Dear-Sir, Lezhorn, April 5, 1763. 
“ Ehave nothing to add to my last, only that, as the plague 
is again broke out at Swnyrna, [ shall sail on ‘Thursday for Alex» 
andtia: this will hinder me from receiving my Letters by way of 
Smyrna; therefore, if you have already wrote by way of Smyrna, 
please to send a copy; and, for the future, direct to Messieurs 
Frank and Lutyens here, who will forward my Letters ; and { 
shall expect to hear from you by every ship that comes directly 
to Alexandria, 1 hope in God you have got the better of Miss 
Ashe; and that athiirs (since J have sent the Letters of Attorney 
to Mr. Palmer) go on as well as such business can} wish other 
affaive muy join us in ease and quict, and in a better and more 
lucky climate —1 have wrote both to Lord and Lady Bute; but, 
whatever may be done in point ot business. { have no hopes of 
any assistance in my affans. If 1 could be in England, J believe, 
E might have what 1 could reasonably wish ; but, as things are, 
the more I had, the more unhappy I should be ; for every one 
would: think he ought to be paid, so that 1 could not enjoy one 
moment's quiet ; and indeed I could not as yet have any degree 
of satisfaction in a country where 1 reasonably expected to, have 
been: in a very different situation. —T have ‘desired Lady Bute 
to send George to the Academy at Portsmouth, and then to 
recommend him to some Captain of a man of war; J doubt much 
whether she will or uo. 1 hope in God he continues to deserve 
your kindness ; nothing would give me greater concern than his 
losing so good a friend. Be assured, my dear Sir, my pratitude 
for your goodness to the poor babe is greater than my warmest 
expressions can shew, Mr. Palmer does receive 16001. per-annum, 
for the creditors, the expence of my children, &e. ‘The 6008. 
devolved to me by the death of my Mother [ have ordered as a 
reserve, that, in case of any accident, [ may not be without even 
dread, and as a fund, if it should be wanted, for the next ensuing 
Election; because. if f should lose my Election, then | am abse- 
lutely banished. If it is thought I do receive my annuity, or that 
T have received one farthing more than was agreed to by Mr. 
Palmer before 1 left England, I beg you will either ask, or let 
somebody 
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somebcdy.else enquire into tae trath oi ic, from Mr, Coutts: he 
will-dell it, as J iave toi! bim to inform any body of it who shalk 
@nquire.. Pray my xespects ta Mrs. Belchier; and believe me, 
wija the preatest tauth, dear Sir, your most effectionate friend 
and wimble servant, Epwanrp Woxriexs Montracy.” | 

At 665, William Burrell, Esq. third son of Peter Burrell, Esq. 
.eckenham, Kent, was admitted of St. John’s College, Cam- 
where he studic.” the Civil Law, and proceeded LL. B, 
sand LL. D. 1766. was elected FR. and A. SS. 1754; 
aypeinted Chancellor utke Bishop of Worcester, 17645. and 
Comamissiouer of Excise, 1274.— Mr. Cole says, ‘ Dr. Burrell 
is my triend and acquaintance. He is of the Commons; and 
is Chanecllor of some Dio \ an active, stirring man ; a good 
Antiquary. He is rathe: Jow5,and squints a dttle; but very 
ingenious, and scholur-lite. The first time L was acquainted 
with him was meeting him at Paris, at Mr. Horace Walpole's 

J]. often met him since, at Lord Montfort’s, at Horseheath:’ 
He married, April 13, 1773, Sophia, daughter of Charles Ray« 
mond, Esq. of Viles.ine-house, Essex, who was created « Baronet 
May 3, 1774, with remainder, in default of male issue, to 
Williaa Burrell, Esq. of Beckenham, and bis heirs-male.by 
Sophia his wire, by whom he left two sons and wwe daugh- 
ters. (Hepfortune was stated in Gent, Mag. XLIM. p..408, 
at 100,0U0l.) Sir William represented Haslemere an L¢¢3. 
In the course ‘of five years he made the most ample Collections, 
for a History of the County of Sussex, arranged in complete 
order, by Rapes and Parishes, in XII folio Volumes, besides 
another of Drawings of churches, houses, &¢. &c. by Lambert 
and Grimm, three volumes of monumental inscriptions, and 
four volumes of surveys and records, &e. This Work he spared 
no pains to bring to perfection; but declined giving it to: the 
Publick himself, though no man was better qualified for the 
undertaking. Some years before his death, he very generously 
offered to present to me the whole of these splendid Collections, 
on the condition of my printing the Work, and engraving. the 
principal Drawings, at my own risque; but having at that time 
been enzazed decply in the History of another County, F relue- 
tantly declined the very handsoine and obliging offer; and.the 
Whole Collecti was afterwards bequeathed to the: British 
Museum. He was seized with a paralytic stoke in August 
1787, which toox away bis speech for a time; but, though he 
recovered that, he tot:ily lost the use of bis left arm, and in 
1791 resigned his seat at the Beard of Excise ia favour of obert 
Nicholas, Esq.; reserving. aowever, to himself 2 share of :the 
appointment.. He pu-chased a retreat at Depeden, the air of 
which particularly agreed with his constitution, which was, 
however, too much affected to hope for pertect recovery, though 
he seemed to. have recovered enough to appear nsong his friends. 
Jn this pleasant retirement he died Jan. 20, 1790>~ 
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**P. 721. Before the entrance to Bp. West's Chapel at Ely is a 
aslab to “ Mary, wife of Bishop Keene, daughter of Launcelot 
Andrews, of the City of London, Esq. died March 94, 1776, 
aged 49.. Unfeigned Piety and Humility, with the most exten- 
sive Charity towards the various distresses of her Fellow Crea- 
tures, were the distinguishing virtues of this amiable Woman.” 


VOLU ME?V" 


P. 212, The annexed fuc-sin ‘te of a Poetical Epistte from Mr. 
Pope, accurately copied from tne, cer igind, requires no farther 
iWustration than to observe, that W. was samuel Wesley ; and that 
« Vather Krancis cross the Sea,” was Dr. Atterbury, the then exiled 
Bishop of Rochester. 

P, 252, Extract from the Minutes of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries: “ March 11, 1779. The President communicated a letter 
fram Robert Dingley, Esq. inclosing a short note from. the 
Tate Mr. Ainsworth, Author of the Dictionary, to Mr, Dingley's 
father, remarkable fur the ueatness of the writing in the black 
letter, or old English character. 

«* Rev, Sir, Lamb Abbey, Febo@3, 1779. 





«Permit me the honour to transmit to you an original and: 


remarkably neat written Letter from Mr. Ainsworth (who was 
extremely short-sighted), Author of the Latin Dictionary, Tam in 
hopes, through your means, it may be considered not unworthy 
preservation by the Honourable Society in which you preside, 
and of which I apprehend Mr. Ainsworth was a member; an 
honour I once had. ‘The Letter was an acknowledgment to my 
father, Robert Dingley, for a present of the curious trial crown 
piece by Simon, the very celebrated Artist, Engraver to Oliver 
Cromwell, who carried this fine Art as far as it could immor- 
talize the head and crown of the Son, whose father had been 
deprived of head and crown, by the very man whom he had by 
his exquisite work already transmitted to be preserved te the 
latest posterity. I have the honour to be, &e. R.D.” 

“ The crown piece above mentioned, in Vertue’s publication, 
was then in the collection of the late Martin Folkes, Esq. . 

« Dean Sir, 

‘Your noble present was not half so acceptable to meas the 
generous air and visible kindness which attended it. But neither 
doth the one nor the other afford a pleasure proportionable to 
the pain F shall feel, till | have an opportunity to testify the 
grateful sense I have of your unmerited kindness, In the mean 
while accept my thanks and cordial respect; who am, as your 
goodness hath made me, dear Sir, yeurs, &c. R. AinsworTu.” 

P. 260. “ Myilear Friend Mr. Ingham Foster died Thursday 
Oct. 3, 17°37 at 2 o'clock, afternoon, aged 56 years, 9 months, 
and 37 days, being born 4 December 1725, O. S. . His Collec- 

tions 
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tions were all sold by Mr. Barford, Piazza, Covent Garden; - 
(late Langford’s), viz. 1. Prints, eight days, 24 Feb. 1788, 
yielded 9761.—2. Fossils, ten days, 10 March 1783. 3171. 1s. 
[catalogued] by me.—-3 Antiquities, coins, &c. three days, 3614, 
by Young, Ludgate Strect.—4. Prints, remainder of Drawit- gs” 
and Pictures, three days, 22 May, 3631. by Young.—-5. Shells, 
Corals, and Cabinets, &c. twenty-eight days, 15 May, 6461. by 
me.—Total 26631. Household Furniture, China, Glass, Mathe- 
matical, Electrical &c &g° May 19, 1784, and therewith 
additional Catatogue of Suels, Fossils, and Books, a3 Lister’s, 
Drury, Harris, my History of Fossils, &c. &c. 20 May, 1784, 
by Egerton” 4 E. M. Da Costa, MS.’ 
P.2n5. Mr.Cole, correcting a snistake in the “ Biographia Britan~ 
nica,” savs, ‘¢ Tbe tate Mr. Joseph Cock, Merchant at Cambridge, 
father of ny cousin-german Dr. Cock, was the Patron of the Réct 
tory of Depden ; and presented his son, then of St. John’s Collegié"” 
to it. Mr. Chiswell was, indeed, the Lord of the Manor ; ‘bat 
had nothing to do with the Rectory, till Dr. Cock, within these 
five or six years, sold it to that gentleman for 40001; having’: 
taken‘a disgust to the place, frem having been robbed and gagged,” 
and confined in his cellar, by a gang of smugglers, some 20° 
years ago; when he procured an exchange with Dr. Birch, 
Rector of Heckesley in Essex, with the consent of Lord Hard- 
wicke, the Patron; and, upon Dr. Birch’s unfortunate death, 
the living of Depden again reverted to its true Patron, Dr. John 
Cock, who is still, Feb. 23, 1780, Rector both of it and Great 
Horkesley ; at which last he resides, and has laid out onthe 
buildings, it is supposed, 30001."—Sec before (and correct) p. 609. 
P, 353. Mr. Joshua Blew, in a Letter to Dr. Ducarel, says, 
« My: Holmes was many years Deputy to Mr. Petyt, as he was” 
also-to his two successors, My. Topham and Mr. Polhill, to the 
time of his death; and for his diligence, skill, and good- 
nature in his office, well known to the learned world ; as may 
appear by the character given of him by the learned Society 
of Antiquaries of London, under the print of his Head done of 
him by them and his old friend Mr. George Vertue, who were 
of the oldest members of that Society.” é 
P: 365, 1. 1y, for “ Malone,” r. “ Mortimer.” 
. 511. The following Letter was addressed to Sir Peter 
Thompson, at Poole: 
«c Sr, Rolls Chapel, 31st August, 1749. 
« Tam much obliged to you for the kind Letter with which 
you favoured me on the day of your leaving London ; and hope 
this will find you safely arrived at your native place, dispensing 
to your friends and all about you that gladness and chearfulness 
which ever accompany your presence. 1 should sooner have 
acquainted you with the finding of the grant of the manor of ¢ 
Canford to Cardinal Beaufort, 17 H. VJ. but that have been 
making an excursion or two out of town to see my two young 
Rookes Mr. Hocker desires his best respects to you, and desires to 
know, whether you will please to have the copy on stamped paper 
ny 
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or not? which you will be so good as resolve, by a line at your 
leisure ; and at the same time where you would have it sent, and 
J will take care to have it carefully prepared for you —I_ believe 
I have abundantly more solitude in this place, than any who 
retire into the country fur it, which 1 spend in attempting to 
improve the condition of these perpetual Evidences of every man's 
Right, which are on every side of me; and which, | have the 
greatest reason to be assured, have not a better friend than your- 
self, But I am thinking, in a week's time or so, to try your 
worthy friend Mr, West, in regard omy Petition to the Lords 
of the Treasury, for some allowance tor incident charges in 
compiling above Ten Volumes in oli, being Indexes made by 
ane within these few years to algve 1800 Rolls, which bad not 
the least note whereby to refer to them before : thinking (with 
submission) the dispeAsation of that Honourable Board somewhat 
partial, in having paid for inany yeurs, and still doing so, above 
9001, per annum, for regulating Uie Records in. the Chapter- 
house : which I fancy, if righUy considered, may be the strong- 
est Treason that can be given, for their remaining in the same 
indigested heap they were when .hat-allowance was first ap- 
pointed ; since, who will make dispatch to take away the pres 
tence of receiving a salary? J hope you will excuse the trouble 
arising to you from the length of this; which Iw iW nevertheless 
add to, by professing my sincerest wishes for a long éontinuance 
of your health and happiness; and that Iam, Sir, your most 
obliged humble servant, Henry Rooke.” 
Sir Peter Thowpson, who for many years was a Hamburgh 
Merchant, succeevicd, in 1739, to a considerable estate at Poole, 
where, in 1746, he built a handsome house in Mar ket-street; to 
which, in 1763, he wholly retired; and died there Qct, 30, 
1770: And his sister, Mrs, Haseldine, (relict of Mr Haseldine, 
Master of the Royal Academy at Portsmouth), having died only 
four days before him, they were both interred together (as his 
elder brother James and Mrs. Haseldine’s husband had been some 
years befure) at the West end of the Church-yard at Poole, under 
a large hillock of earth. ‘The corpse of Mr. James Thompson, 
was first put into a wooden coffin, yitched and filled with spirit 
of wine, which was wrapped in another of lead, and deposited 
in a handsome one of wood ; on which, on a copper plate, wus 
the inscription below. All these were put into a large stone coffin, 














“ Hie jacet quod mortale fuit Jacobi Thompson, in oppido 
Poole, agro Dorsetensi, prognati; qui Thome Thompson, & 
amate filiz Johannis Edwards, de Moseley in HantoniA, filius 
fuit natu maximus; Jacobi ‘Thompson, dicti Thome: filii natu 
maxini, & Barbara: tilie ‘Tho. Barne de Parkston nepos, Joan- 
nis Thompson & Eliz. filia Petri Peirse de Insula Purbeck 
pronepos, Gulielmi Thompson & Christiane filix Joannis Hal- 
sham de Cicesirid M.D. abnepos.—-Mereator felix & generosus, 
amplam fortunam cum integrf fam& acquisivit, nullis unquam 
Jiibus implicitus, fidus amicis, comitibus jucundus, patrie, 

libertatis, 
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on reading it, shook his: head...‘ What: occasions your per- 
plexity?" said Allen. . ‘ A-Lincoinshire Clergyman;! daid.hej «to 
whom Tam much obliged, writes me wort, that he willl be: with: 
mein afew days at Ewickenham. ‘if -thatebe all, Mir: Pape; 
Tequest him. to come to us; my. carriage shall meethiurdt: Chip! 
penkam, and bring him bither.’ Vope complied with the kind 
request; and the Lincolnshire Clergyman, . in consequence of 
his visit to Prior Park, became Bishop of Gloucester, the hus- 
band of Allen’s niece, and an inheritor of a large part of his 
property! — But Warburton, it should seem,” adds, Mr. 
Warner, ‘ was not more indebted for his success with Ma. Alien 
to Pope's recommendation, than to his own knowledge of the 
human character. . Delicate flattery, he knew, would be; gratify- 
ing even to the best-regulated mind ; and therefore duly poured 
inte the ear of bis friend a just and regular proportion of. it, 
Sometimes, indeed, he went a little beyund the mark in adula- 
tion; but it was erring on the right side; a venial fault, and 
easily forgiven. ‘ Doctor,’ said Mr. Allen to him one day, when 
conversing on the subject of the Divine Legation, ‘ your advex- 
saries appear to me to advance only weak and futile arguments 
against you.’ ¢ Sir,’ replied Warburton, ‘ you have spoken mts 
ta.the purpose in those few words, than ail the rascals, in all 
thejr volumes, have written.’— After Mr, Allen’s death, War- 
burton took possession of Prior Park, in right of™bis wife ; and 
there produced some of those profound literary labours, which 
will be an ornament to the English kanguage and nation as long 
as they exist. He seems tu have adopted the Roman Emperor's 
determination, oderint dum metuant ; he used no allurements of 
gentle language, but wished to compel rather than persuade. 
His. style is copious without selection, and furcible without: acat- 
negs ; he took the words that presented theinselves ; bis diction 
is coarse and impure, and his sentences are unmeasured, But, 
with all these defects of manner, his powers of reasoning are so 
gigantic, that his works can never fail to interest the understand- 
ing meet forcibly ; an assertion that will be readily assented: to 
by every one who reads his wonderful literary labour, ©The. Di+ 
vine Legation of Moses ;’ a book which has been much abused, 
but never satisfactorily answered. —The Bishop's Jiterary: labours 
confined bim a great deal to Prior Park. After a long absercefrom 
Landon, he appeared at Court, when the King, for the sake. of 
saying something, observed to him that he supposed be had just 
left his Diocese. - Warburton, considering the spesch asa tacit 
rebuke, replied, with point and spirit, ‘No, please your Ma- 
jesty, lam come from Prior Park, near my. Diocese, but not in 
it; where Lhave. been combating the enemies of that F: ‘aith,: of 
which. your Majesty is the avowed and zealous Defender.’ 

Jn Claverton Church-yard, is the family vault of the Allens, with 
an handsome square freestone mausoleum over it, having-a pyra+ 
maislal couf, and three semicircular arches in each of the sides. 
Within this structure a table monument bears these msenraone : 

: : n 
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é ~ On the North side; : 

** Beneath this monument lieth entombed the body of Ranrt 
Arven; Esq. of Prior Park, who departed this life the 29th of 
June, 1764, in the 71st year of his age; in full hopes of ever-. 
lasting happiness in another state, through the infinite mercy’ 
and mediation of our blessed Redeemer Jesus Christ —And of 
Errzazetu Horner, his second wife, who died September 20th, 
1766, aged 69.” < 
At the Eastern end : . 

“ Near this place lie the remains of Raren-ALien Warzur- 
TON, the only son of William Warburton, Lord Bishop of Glo- 
cester, and Gertrude his wife, who died July 28, 1775, aged 19 
years. He was a youth eminently distinguished for goodness 
of heart, elegance of manners, and gracefulness of person. 
Mow transient are human endowments !—How vain are human 
hopes! Reader, prepare for eternity !” [See vol. V. p. 706} 

On the South side : 

“In this vault are deposited the remains of Gertrupe, wife 
of the Rev, M. Statiord Smith, of Prior Park, relict of William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Glocester, and niece to the Jate 
Ralph Allen, Esq. She died Sept. 1, 1796, aged 66 years. She 
was a firm and devout Christian ; witha fine, natural, and highly- 
cultivated understanding ; anda frank, generous, good heart.” 


—. 


VOLUME VI, 
P. 176. ‘It is said the Oxford Sausage was published in 1764 ; 


but a second Edition in 1777 3 anda third in 1786.—In the same 
Volume, p. 210, it is observed, that Browne Willis was sati- 
rized in sume lines first printed in the Oxford Sausage 1774; and 
any copy of that publication was printed in 1772. The former 
account cannot, therefore, be correct.” James Dow awn, 

P. 209. It was ut a late period of Mr. Cole's life, that he 
became acquainted with Mr Steevens, whom he thus describes ; 
“ F met him at dinner, with Dr. Farmer, &c. at Dr. Lort's cham- 
bers in Trinity Cullege, Aug. 9, 1780. He is much of a gentle- 
man,well bred, civil, and obliging ; Editor of Shakespeare. 
He told me, he was admitted in King’s College, 1754, the year 
after 1 quitted it. He is an Essex Gentleman ; in the Militia ; 
well-made, black, and tall_—Sce « A Letter to George Hardinge, 
Esq. on the subject of a Passage in Mr. Steevens's Preface to hia 
Jmpression of Shakespeare, Lond. 1777," 4to; dedicated to 
Lord Dacre, p. 48 ; very severe on Mr. Steevens, whom te ac- 
cuses of plagiarism from Mr. Capell, whom he abuses. It is said 
to have been written by the Rev. Mr. Collins of Hertfordshire ; 
and was sent by the anonymous Author as a present to Dr, 
Turner, whom he often compliments ; yet who has wrote in the 
first blank leaf this quotation from Dr. Johnson : 

“* A great gun, without powder or ball,” 
S8F2 
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P. 295. The family of Sir Richard Kaye was of very hizh anti- 
quity ih the County of York, being descended from Sir'Kave; one 
of the Knights of the warlike Table of King Arthur. —SirJohy, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, married the daughter and 
heiress of Sir John: Woodesham, of Woodesham, knt. an‘ancient 
Briton; from him, the twenty-seventh in lineal descent, was 
Sir John, the first Baronet, a Colonel of a Regiment of Horse, 
in the service of Charles the First, in the Civil Wars, in which 
he suffered much both in person and estate.—Sir Richard, the 
sixth and last Baronet, was son-of Sir John Lester Kaye (the 
fourth Baronet) by his second wife Dorothy, daughter of Rich- 
ard Richardson, M. D. of North Byerley, Yorkshire. He was 
entered of Brazenose College ; and elected, by the University of 
Oxford, Scholar of the Laws of England, on the first establish- 
ment of the Vinerian Foundation, in 1758. Having made the 
tour of Europe, he was, on his return, presented to the Rectory. 
of Kirkby in Nottinghamshire; elected F, B.S. and F.S. A. 
1765 ; appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty in 1766 ; 
Sub-Almoner to the King 1768; Prebendary of South-New- 
bold, in the Cathedral Church of York, in 1768; a Trustee of 
the British Museum in 1772; Prebendary of the eighth Stall in 
the Cathedral of Durham 1777; Archdeacon of Nottingham 
1780. In November 1783, by the inflnence of his great Patron, 
the late Duke of Portland, he succeeded Dean Cust-at Lincoln ; 
was afterwards Rector of Clayworth, Notts, on his own presen- 
tation as Dean ; and in 1788, on the translation of Bp. Butler 
from Oxford to Hereford, the Duke of Portland, as Impropriate 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Bone, presented Dr. Kaye to the rich Do- 
native Curacy of that extensive Parish. He succeeded to the 
title of his half-brother, Sir John Kaye, Dec. 27, 1789. In 
August 1791, he married Mrs. Mainwaring, relict of Thomas 
Mainwaring, Esq.; and daughter of William Fenton, Esq. 
of Glassho, Yorkshire; and died, at his Deanry-house, Dec. 
25, 1809, aged 72; having on that day completed his own 
quarterly residence for the duties of the Cathedral, being his 
twenty-seventh ; and, had he lived one day longer, he would 
have been a Baronet just 20 years. He had been confined to his 
room during the last four years, under the afflicting effects of a 
paralytic stroke, His remains were interred at the East end of his 
Cathedral, behind the high Altar. Leaving no issue, the title of 
Baronet in this family became extinct. 

P. 633. My worthy old friend the Rev, Dr. John Calder was 
a mative of Aberdeen, and a very learned Scholar. In the meri- 

. dian of life he was warmly patronized by the late Duke of: Nor- 
thumtberland ; with whom he was hospitably domesticated 
at Alnwick Castle, and in the Metropolis, as Private Literary 
Secretary. He was bred to the Dissenting Ministry; had 
for some time the care of the Library founded by Dr. Williams 
in Redeross Street; and had also a Meeting-house near the 

Tower : 
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‘Tower . but, having long declined the office of a Teach r,. he 
became.a warm admirer of the doctrinal system.in Essex. Street. 
When the new Edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia was undertaken, 
by the Bonksellers in li76, Dr. Calder was a candidate for the 
appointment of Editor and general Superintendant, which haa 
with se much propriety and success been since filed by the very 
Jearned and indefatigable Dr. Abraham Rees. For that Work 
Dr. Calder had drawn up several new articles ; some of which, 
the first of them in particular, having been deemed too volumi- 
nous by the Proprietors, an altercation ensued, and the con- 
nexion was dissolved. On this occasion the following, bitherto 
unpublished, Letter was addressed to Mr. Archibald Hamilton; 
« Dear Sir, Feb. 13, 1776. 

* Tam afraid that, by altering the first article of the Dictionary 
at your desire, I have given occasion to an unhappy diflerence 
between you and Dr. Calder; who has been with me, and seems 
to think himself in danger of losing the revision of the work, 
For this consequence I should be very deeply sorry. I.aonsi- 
dered the redundance which | lopped ‘away, not as the conse- 
hile of negligence or inability, but as the *of super- 

uous diligence, naturally exerted on the first article. He that 
does tao much soon learns to do leas. By his own account, how- 
ever, it appeqy's that (he) has shewn, what I think, an improper 
degree of turbulence and impatience. I have advised him, and 
he has promised, to be hereafter Icss tenacious of his own deter- 
mination, and more pliable to the direction of the Proprietors, 
and the opinion of those whom they may consult. I entreat, 
therefore, that all the past may be forgotten; that he may 
stand where he stood before, and be permitted to proceed with 
the work in which he is engaged. Do not refuse this request te 
Sir, your most humble servant, Samvue. Jounson,” 

During Dr, Calder's residence at Northumberland-house, he 
formed an intimacy with Dr. Percy, the late venerable Bishop of 
Dromore ;_ from whom he received the Notes which that jearned 
Prelate had collected for illustrating the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, These were afterwards used in the various Editions 
of (hose respective Works ; more particularly in the Tatler, 6 
vols. small 8vo. 1786, published by Mr. Nichols, mt which the 
Axsorator, wherever mentioned, designates Dr. Calder. 

Tn 1759 he translated, from the French, Courayer’s “ Decla- 
ration of his last Sentiments on the different Doctrines of Reli- 
gion ;” to which was prefixed an account of Courayer: which fur- 
nished an article for Dr. Towers, in the Fourth Volume of the 
«« Biographia Britannica ;” and to the same Golume Dr. Calder 
contributed the Life of William Courten, The original work of 
Courayer had been first published by the very learned and much 
esteemed Dr. Bell (now senior Prebendary of Westminster) ; 
who having taken some pains to disclaim the credit of being also 

















* A word is accidentally omitted bere in the original. 
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the Translator, Dr. Calder replied, « The Publick undoubtedly 
is much-obliged to the very respectable Dignitary of the Church 
of England, who has favoured them with the original of the fol- 
Jowing Declaration, and who was inducéd to the publication by 
a liberality of sentiment, and upright views of usefulness, that 
da him great honour, and have distinguished him through the 
course of his public life. As this gentleman seems very desirous 
it should be known to the Publick that he has no concern in the 
following Translation, the Translator takes this carliest oppor- 
tunity to meet his wishes, and second his advertisement, by 
declaring, with the utmost sincerity, that, to the best of his 
knowledge, he never saw the Editor of the original, nor ever 
had any correspondence with him on this or any other occasion.” 
On the 24th of January, 1789, Dr. Calder was married to 
his second wife, Martha-Huddleston Green, only sister of the 
late John Green, Esq. of Croydon, ‘The good sense and affec- 
tionate assiduities of this worthy lady greatly contributed 
to render comfortable the latter years of his life; which he 
passed chiefly in literary retirement ; surrounded by a large 
and valuable collection of books, principally classical and nu- 
mismatic ; which he enjoyed almost to the last day of his exist- 
ence, never being fatizucd by reading. He had also a most 
capital Cabinet of Greek and Roman Coins, judiciously arranged 
by himself, and which to him was a perpetual source of 
amusement. He very lately filled the honourable situation of 
one of the Assessors of Marischal College, New Aberdeen, where 
he had received his education, Soon after his marriage, he 
removed from Furnival’s Inn to Croydon; where he formed an 
intimacy with the very learned Dr. Apthorp ; of whom he com- 
municated some interesting particulars in my vol, f11. p. 98. He 
afterwards removed to Lisson Grove, Paddington, where he died 
June 10, 1835, aged 82 ; and his remains were interred on the 
17th, in his widow's family vault at Sandersted, Surrey. — Not 
very long before his death, he thus resignedly and affectionately 
addressed the Editor of these Memoirs : 
« My pear Frienp, Lisson Grove, Jan. 3, 1914, 
“thank you for your agreeable New Year's Gift. It is a 
heart-felt. pleasure to learn that you and your family are well. 
God bless you all. This is perhaps the last Anniversary of Time 
which I shall ever see. Most heartily do [ join with the partner 
of my life, in cordial wishes and prayers, that ye may ali live to 
see as many happy returns of the season as ye can all enjoy; and 
sve all blessed with health and prosperity in every way both here 
and hereafter. God grant we may all meet, with enlarged facul- 
ties, freed from all faultiness.and imperfection, perfected in Jove 
and loveliness, in a meetness for a joyous junction with the 
great and good of all ages and nations, and a happy re-union. 
with our worthy parents and friends, where there will be fullness 
of joy and pleasures forevermore. Amen.” 
YOLIME 
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-VOLUME VIIE 
“B16, Adie, LS.'t. “This gentleman, son ‘of: John ‘Pletcher, 
Est{! of Clea, “Cumberland.” 
' 063" The papers of the Rev. Henry Etongh corsigted; not 
‘only of #eneral memoirs of bie own time ; but separately those of 
particiMr people; such as Frederick Prince of Wales, the Dake 
of Marlborough, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Hervey, the Duke of 
pee (a very different account from the Biograpbia), &¢: dic. 
“=P, e77, 469. Ada the twa following Letters, 
1. To Dr. Ducarel. 
* Dear Sir, Cheltenham, Oct.15, 1776. 
«Mr, Small, to whom I presented your Letter, most obtig- 
ingly. returns the compliment, by delivering this to you. Thave 
received from him and the Ladies many civilities. 1 am ¢en- 
sible,that they are ultimately owing to you. I therefore tank 
yeu; and you nu doubt, will thank them.—I rode some miles 
. to.see a piece of Antiquity, which is in most excellent presérva- 
tion. I had, thoughts of purchasing it, fur a present to vou; 
but | knew it would not remain Jong with you. Not rénain 
long with me? you will say with some warmth :—with me—who 
would not, to Majesty itself, for Jove or money, part with an 
Otho? All this, my dear Doctor, | allow. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, could [ put you in possession, this curiosity would vat be 
in your collection many years. To keep you no longer in ‘sus- 
pense, it is a Man, in the hundred and second year of his‘age. 
This is wore than ‘peeping into the next century,’ which you avow 
to be your grand object. 1 was, as Erode home, running the 
parallel between this man of wonder, and you, He is thé father 
of many children; but then you are the father of (what’ some 
esteem above children) many buoks; some of them ihunipers. 
Tins your name will continue for ever ; and your likeness.'too, 
by the help of the effigies pretixed He has had two’ wives, 
This, for the sake of Mrs. Ducarel, | wish never may be ‘your 
fate. fle has seen twice the number of years that you havé, and 
has not been once robbed.—1 have some other things to tél you, 
but it wust be in the presence of Mr. Townshend. —When you go 
to the Palace, please to make me dutiful and civil, &e. 
. {am, dear Sir, your faithful friend, &e, W. Backuoyax.” 


2. To Mr. Nichuls re 
«« Sir, . Upper Deal, April 29, V787. 

“( An answer would have been given to your letter several 
posts ago, had not a weakness fallen upon my per hand.>-Bp. 
Parker's letter to Abp. Sheldon relates te Eastbridge Hospital ; 
and, if it can siide into your intended publication, without being 
forced into the service, it will be much at your service. . ,Jt has 
entered into its second century, and is the worse for wear.; but 
I shall be able to make it out distinctly. If you do nat go to 
press before June, I shall probably see you in Town about the 
end of May; and, in the mean time, if you will be pleased to 
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oper your plan, I will look over my papgrs, with a view to meet 
with souiething to your purpgse. T write.in some pain ; hut, pith 
alf Kiridness and esteem for you, am, &c. _ W. Backnouss."4: 
*Y"p, 433. “In the anecdote relative to Dr. Gearge, the ,4wo 
Aities Quoted from recollection, brought Dr. Ayscough to, my 
hind,’ as justly noticed in his capacity of Preceptor, though the 
Poctor had been for a moment piqued by him on that subject; . 

«© Tu destinatus imperare Liberis : 

«« Parere pritis assuesce— 

«« Dum lubrice per semitim Puertiz, 

« Ducat volentem leniter Mentor tuus.” 

Tf ¥ had that set of Muse Etonenses by me, I would copy 
‘the verses for you, as I think them well worthy of re-publication 
at this period of Heir-apparency, though so different in circum- 
stances.” From the late Rev, E. Jones. 

i P, 517. “Mr. Hall was appointed Solicitor to the Post-office in 
¥741, This was in the last year of Sir Robert Walpole’s Admi- 
histration; and Mr. Hall was recommended by his friend Sir 
Edward Walpole, the son of the Minister.” G, Harpincs. 








— 
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“P. 134, note, 1, 36. “ The Rectory of Shenley was purchased, 
April 9, 1714, by the Rev. Peter Newcome of Hackney, in 
whose family it has descended to the Rev. Thomas Newcoue, the 

resent possessor and incumbent.” Clutterbuck's Herts, Vol, I. 
p.484.—1. 41. r. © 1752." 

_P. 153, The far-fained “ Bedford Missal” passed, April 11, 
1815, by the magic hammer of Mr. Evans, from the possession 
of my worthy Friend James Edwards, Esq. of Harrow, to that of 
the Marquis of Blandford, for 6871. 15s. Sic transit gloria mundi. 
It should be added, however, that, by the advice of his medical 
friends, Mr. Edwards at the same time sold the whole of his 
select and valuable Library. 

P. 162. That part of the note respecting the family of Tooke, 
where the literary character of Capt. George Tooke is noticed, 
requires some correction. For ‘‘ Prince Rupert,” we should 
read ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus the Great King of Sweden.” The 
whole title of the Poem referred to, runs thus: ‘* The Eagle- 
trussers Elegie. A tract bewailing the losse of that incomparable 
Geneialissimo, Gustavus Adolphus, the great Kiag of Sweden ; who, 
after manifold and glorious victories, left his life also triumphantly 
lamented at the famous Battle of Letzen, the 6th uf No~ 
vembre, anno 1632. By G. ‘T. Esq. London, printed for Charles 
Webb, at the Boares Head in St. Paul's Church-yard, 1660.” 
It is a small quarto, consisting of only 33 pages, adorned with 
two curipus frontispieces ; was marked in Mr. Stace’s Catalogue at 
three guineas, and since sold by Longman and Co. for four gui 
neas, ‘to the Rev. W. Tooke, F. 8. S. in whose possession it now is. 

S P. 184, 
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P. 184, Sir Egerton Brydges has given an extract of A.very 
euttiotis "Foun Mr. Walpole to Mr. Cole, on the subject 
bf Dr. Kippis's Second Volume of the “ Biographia Bri iea 5" 
in which the noble Critic characterizes Dr. Birch, as ‘a worthy 
Sood-natured soul, “full of industry and ‘activity, and running 
about, like a young setting-dog, in quest of any thing, ‘new or 
old; and with no parts, taste, or judgment.’ Mr. Walpole 
calls Dr. Blackwell “ the most impertinent literary coxcomb 
upon carth ; but,” says he, “the Editor has been so just as 
to insert a very merited satire on his Court of Augustus.” —Dr. 
John Brown he styles, ‘‘ that mountebank, who for a little time 
made as much noise by his Estimate, as ever a quack did by a 
nhostrum ;” and observes, 1 do not know whether I ever told 
you how much I was struck the only time T ever saw him. You 
know one object of the anathemas of his Estimate was the Ita- 
lian Opera. Yet did I find him one evening in Passion Week, 
accompanying some of the Italian singers at a concert, at Lady 
Carlisle's. AClergyman, no doubt, is not obliged to be on his knegs 
the whole week before Easter; and music and a concert are harm 
less amusements. But, when Cato or Calvin are out of character, 
reformation becomes ridiculous. But poor Dr. Brown was 
mad: and therefore might be in earnest, whether he played the 
Fool or the Reformer.” 

P. 240, The present Bishop of Chichester holds the Arehdea- 
conry of the Diocese, and is a Residentiary in the Cathedral 
Church, where he was enthroned March 8, 1798,—The very 
improved condition of the Churches throughout the Diocese, 
is a striking instance of his ‘ordship's zealous discharge of the 
arduous and important duties of the sacred dignity. 

P.24t. Mr. Joseph Collyer, now Master of the Stationers 
Company, 1515, is son of Mr Joseph Collyer, the well-known 
Translator of the Messiah, and Noah, and the Death of Abel, . 
from the German of Klopstock ; also of a Dictionary of the 
World, a History of England, a System of Geography, and 
several other valuable Works ; and who died Feb. 20, 1776. 

P. 354. Add this Letter to Dr. Ducaret : oo 

«€ Dear Sir, London, Dec. 31, 1766, 

“T have been at Dr. Macro’s ; he has only three Registers. I 
sometime ago gave you something, Ido not know what, from 
them. I have now carefully looked them all through ; and have 
extracted, perhaps, more than you will find useful. There is one 
thing which does not concern Endowments—about the tithes of 
wood in Norfolk; and a definition of silva cedua, which thought 
you might like tosee. Iam, &e. O. Beauvoir.” 

P. 359. In the Additions to Canterbury; in the fate -Edition. 
of “ Fuller’s Worthies.’ is the following very handsome tribute 
of respect, by Sir Egerton Brydges: “In the School here, of 
Royat foundation, was cducated one, who for many years of the 
present Reign sat on the woolsack with uncommon dignity and 
power. Thurlow, more remarkable as a boy for his whimsical, 
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sagacity, and directness and manliness of understanding,. than 
for his application or acquirements, was, as is reported, braught 
hither out of Suffolk, for the purpose of annoying and thwarting 
the Head Ma-ter, who had offeaded one of the Prebendaries.— 
Here afterwards presided one of the most elegant and correct 
classical scholars of his day, the Rev. Ostnund Beauvoir, after- 
wards D, D.; a wan of real genius, who educated many men of 
eminence, among the first of whom must be recorded the. pre- 
sent learned Lady Margaret s Professor of Divinity* at Cambridge ; 
and to whom the present Writer owes all that be knows, or ever 
has known, of the learned languages. In taste, in precision, in 
facility, he bas never since seen his equal. And for English 
poetry, hart he cultivated it, he had a most pore and beautiful 
talent; as a few existing specimens clearly evince. In his 
Jatter years a most extraordinary fortune befell him, by the 
accepted offer of an heiress of large property, young enough 
to be his daughter. The change, perhaps, came too late: 
and too much accustomed to the habits of nearly forty years, 
the seemed less to enjoy his splendid days than those of an 
humbler establishment, But the marriage has finally proved a 
noble endowment to bis eldest daughter by a former marriage, 
which has enabled her to enrich one of the long-established and 
highly respectable families of the County.’—Mr. Cole, in his 
« Athena: Cantabrigienses,” says, “ Dr. Beauvoir was.a cheerful 
companion, sung a zood song. and understood music well, [have 
several of his father’s papers, given to me 40 years ago, by Dr. 
Zachary Grey, containing bundles of Gazettes, &c. translated.” 

His tablet in the Cathedral at Bath has this jain inscription : 

“ Sacred to the memory of 
Osmuwp Bravvoir, D. D. F.R.S. ALS, 8. 
late of Stanhope Street, May Fair, 
who died July 7, 1789, aged 67.” 

P. 563. “ Mr. Charles Jenner's Eclogues were thought ta he 
ingenious ; and his style much improved in them. The Fision- 
ary, not unlike Mr. Jerningham’s Nunnery, and Vestal. In 
the Cambridge Chronicle, of Saturday, May 21, 1774, was this 
paragraph: ‘On Wednesday sevennight died, after a short 
illness, at Claybrook in Leicestershire, the Rev. Charles Jenner, 
Rector [Vicar] of that place. He was son to the late Dr. Jenifer, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon ; and was much esteemed as a gen- 
tleman of distinguished taste in every polite accomplishment.’— 
1 heard at Cambridge, May 20, 1774, that he had been at 
London, and at Vauxhall, and, being of a consumptive consti- 
tution, caught cold,. and went home ill, He was a good singer 
of catches, and performer at concerts, and much with Lord 
Sandwich. His father’s imprudence, it is said, much hurt him. 
The Archdeacon ran into debt with every one; lived long at 
Cambridge ; and at last, about 1770 or 1771, was forced ta 
leave Engiand; and died at Bologne, or thereabouts. Mr. 

* Rev. Herbert Marsh, D. D. 
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-'Chailes’ Jériner was of an opposite turn, and had hurt his for- 
tune. Mr. Donald M‘Kianon, of Aberdeen University, a mative 
< of the Isle of Skye, succeeded inn.” Cole's Atheng Cantubrigienses. 
+2 P, 568; Some incidental mention having been made of the 
late Rev. Sir-James Stonhouse, in Gent. Mag. 1815, p. S11; 
“jt-preduced an explanation from the benevolent Mr. Benjamin 
Dawson: of Bath; to whom the worthy Baronet addressed the 
* following Letter a very few days only before his death : 
« Dear Ben, Walcot, Dec. 11, 3795. 
« Enclosed 1 send you the third Edition of my Materials ; 
three of which in England, and one in Scotland, have been 
"printed since the first of January last. This is a satisfaction to 
me; fur it appears to me of great importance what early asso- 
cations of ideas are communicated and habituated to the minds 
of Children. The benefit of this plan has now been confirmed 
on trial in various places, and been recommended by several of 
the Clergy, and others, asa rational, intelligible, and expedi- 
tious manner of communicating Scriptaral knowledge to chil- 
dren from four years of age to twelve and upwards.—I give little 
fewards from 3d to 1s, to such as make a progress in the con- 
tents, See pages 8, 14, and 21. People will soon be saying a 
merry Christmas, and an happy new year, Tsay, you ought to 
mean, Sir, (or Madam) a serious Christmas, and an holy new 
year. ‘Thine of this —I was much pleased with Mrs. H. More's 
‘second part of the two Farmers, Worthy and Bragwell: very 
entertaining, and very instructive ; and level to the lowest capa- 
city —The sixth edition of my Considerations are published ; but 
there is not’ much difference between that and the fifth. 
Mr. Heathcote bought 500 of them, to give to his Tenants, 
Workwen, and Neighbours, and 100 of my Materials — May 
God give his blessing to my weak endeavours, and make all my 
writings tend to his Glory, the honour of Religion, and the 
Salvation of Souls.—A Gentleman who gives away a good deal 
of money in Charity says to any one, who thanks him, ‘* Don’t 
thank me; but thank Christ, who put it into my heart.” This 
is true piety, unaffected humility, and very suitable to the cha- 
raéter of a real Christian, acting on Christian principles. The 
generality give, I fear, move through ostentation than principle. 
bs “ So thinks J. 5.” 
« Qn the late Sir James Stonhouse, Bart. Rector of Great and 
Little Cheverall, Wilts ; written three days after his death : 


« Sronsouse no more shall charm the listening ear, 

But future ages shall his Works revere ; 

Momentous truths adorn each pithy line, 

And ev'ry precept ‘ breathes a strain divine !’ ~ 

Mourn, mourn, ye poor ; your heavy loss deplore, 

Your gen'rous Benefactor is no more ! 

Full eighty years the pious Veteran stood 

A living Monument of all that's good! : 

Farewell, blest Shade ! accept the grateful tear 
ee Se eh ia 
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“P. 603. 1 was aequainted with Mr. John Neilson before the 
beginnitig of 1751, and got to his acquaintance hy way of Mr. 
Arthur Pond, the Painter, and famous collector of shells. ‘Mi: 
Neilson then lived with Mr. Pond at his -heuse, beginning of 
Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; and at that very time was ‘of 
the band of the Vauxhall musick: he lived with and at Mf 
Pond’s till he (Pond) died, in 1758. He was the instigator and 
manager ofall Pond’s collections ; for Pond was only a virtuaco; 
but Neilson a scientific man; and indeed all Pond’s science, 
and collections of shells, fossils, & were entirely owing to 
Neilson’s assiduity and knowledge. However, at Pond's death, 
it -was found thet, after such a strict intimacy and friendship 
with Neilson, he had not even mentioned him in his will, nor 
desired his aid and care in disposing of his curious collections 
but made detands on him, though, indeed, the elegance of them 
was ali «lie to Neilson’s skill and knowledge. This was supposed 
té-be caused by a jealousy Pond had of Neilson, on accotnt of 
Mrs. Knapton, who was Pond's housekeeper ; and perhaps toa 
well founded, for she afterwards lived with Neilson. However, 
this was'a cruel behaviour to Neilson, To return: All Ponu's 
Collections were sold at Langford’s soon after his death, and, as 
reported, yielded about 10001. Numbers of curious fossils, as 
Sheppey fish, vertebra, and other parts, lobsters, crabs. &c. of 
clay-stone ; most elegantly and scientifically cleaned of the clay- 
stone, &e, by Neilson, were sold in it, and fetchéd good high 
prices, I bought a lobster and some other fossils in claystone 
for Dr. Edward Wright, who bequeathed them, with his MSS, 
Library, &c. for the Edinburgh college (museum), where, I 
presume, they are now. Mr. Neilson died July 4, 1785, at 
Vauxhall. He dropped down in an apoplectic fit, and expired 
immediately. He was a performer on the kettle-drum at that 
place, and had belonged to the band at Vauxhall fifty years. He 
was said ‘to be upwards of SO. I knew him well; he wags a 
small, lively, and jocose man; healthy, and wore his age very 
well; I did not think him so old as was said, but upon recollec- 
tion he must have been about that age. He was very scientific 
and curious, but especially fond of chemical works, and would 
repeat the poetical parts very readily of many of them by heart. 
Ashmole’s ‘ Theatrum Chemicum’ was his delight. He was alsof 
curious in all Natural History, and he cleansed his shells, &c. 
with great neatness : but his most surprising works were cleaning 
and freeing all extraneous fossils from their Joads, or masses of 
clay-stone, lime-stone, and other stoney matters, in which they 
were embedded; in a most surprizing and excellent natural and 
scientific rianner, by mere assiduity and patience, without 
using labour or any artifice ; insomuch that any fossils cleaned 
by him are elegant and natural, beyond expression. He had 
been taken in former wars with Spain prisoner; and was kept 
prisoner of war at Vera Cruz, Havanna, &c. before I knew him. 
He was a-Highlander born, but where and when is unknown ; 

: for 
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fpr, his. relations, net any one yet (November 1785), have 
claimed kindred, so his effects remain unclaimed. He. had a 
good collection of shells and fossils, many of which,. edpecinlly 
the latter, are cleaged in perfection, as above said, by him, aud 
are very elegant and valuable. Mr. Boydell administered. to +hig 
effects in 1786; and his Goods, Books, and Collections of Natus 
ral History, were suld by public auction, by Hutchins, in King’ 
Strect, Covent Garden (catalogued by George Humphrey), Aug. 
16, 1786, and the two following days, and yielded well; Mi. 
Hunter, by Mr. Bell, purchasing many capital lots, and Mrs 
Isnac Swainson many of the Sheppey crabs.” E. M. Da Cosa, 
P. 606. “ George Scott, Esq. was a great Antiquary, not only: 
of charters, leases, records, &c. but of matters or materiale of 
antiquity, such as Coins, Abbey Seals, Roman Lamps, and 
Etrasean ware ; warlike instruments, as swords, daggers, pistalss: 
helmets, saws, and other antient instruments ; Regalia Watches, 
Monwnents, or Sarcophagi, Basaliz, Bronzes, Idols, Apparel, 
Pictures, Portraits, Miniatures, and Prints, and a numerous 
collection it was; some trivislities, as usual in such Antiquarian 
collections. ‘The reserved part of the Collections (so expreszed ua 
the Catalogue) was sold by Mr. Gerard, in Litchfield Street, Soho, ' 
on Thursday und Friday, 4 and 5 July, 1782. He was, as well. as 
} can guess, between 60 and 70, and died about a year before 
the .sale,-a widower with no children; lived some years. in 
Crown-court,- Westminster ; but retired to his seat at Woolston 
Hall, in Esyex, about 1768, A very humane and friendly gen- 
tleman, and communicative. He was nephew to the celebrated 
Naturalist Dr. Derham, and published Mr. Ray's Remains in 6vo."> 
; « ' E. M. Da Cosra,: 
. P.687,1.23.1.Nodoubt, Edward Forster, Esq.; as | am informed’ 
by the Rev. Peter Sandiford, who was one of the Pall-bearers. 
Abid. 1,31. Robert Sumner, son of Dr. John Sumner and brother 
to Humpbrey, waselected from Eton to King’s College, 1766; B.A, 
1771; Vicar of Kenilworth in Warwickshire, 1773; M.A. 1774, 
P, 692. On the subject of Mr. Hutchinson and his learned 
Correspondents, | have much more to say than can be comprer 
hended in the narrow limits to which the conclusion of this Vo- 
lume necessarily now confines me; but I hope to have elsewhere 
an opportunity of doing justice to his meritorious industry, 
P. 707. The three following original “Letters were written by 
that laborious Antiquary Mr. Ralph ‘Thoresby. 
1. “ For the Honoured Peter Le Neve. Esq. Norroy King of 
Arms, at the College of Arms, near St. Paul's Church. 
« Honoureb SiR, Leedes, Oct. 27, 1711. 
“Tis an age since I heard from you. ‘1 begin to suspect that, 
paying for the Letters here, the post-boy destroys them for the 
money; so 1 shall for once try the other method with this; . 
which comes to acquaint you that, having lately received a very 
ingenious Letter from the Lady Bland (Sir John being indise 
posed), L was requested to send a Country Painter to Kippax 
Park, 
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Park, to draw :the Arms in the windows ; but I writ to my-Lady, 
that it. would be more authentic amd honourable to have it.from 
the Heralds’ Office, where I had seen the paternal coat with all 
the quarterings in the last Visitation ; and particularly: recom- 
mended you to her Ladyship, as a gentleman most obliging and 
most proper to be applied to, as Nerroy, &e.; which 1 hope wilk 
be no disadvantage, she being an ingenious lady, and having.a 
due relish of these matters. I shall be glad to know the result 
of the matter. Sir John (if not gone to the Bath) resides at 
present at Kensington. Shall 1 take- this opportunity to renew 
my request for the speedy finishing my own affair, which you 
wrote in August was determined by the Chapter: since then I 
have writ twice to you (before this), and cannot prevail for 
an answer, Mr. Cookson, at the Golden Artichoke in Bread- 
street, will pay the Il. 13s. 6d. ; when you will be so kind as to 
send the parchments thither. 1 wish the Scocheon of Pretence 
amight be admitted. { observe that the Report made to the Chapter 
calls itonly doubtful at worst ; and therefore, ‘ proof should be made 
of it before it be allowed.’ If there weve any hopes that the fa+ 
mily would be at charge to obtain a formal confirmation, 1 would 
not urge it ; but there is not an heir-inale but one, and he insol- 
vent, and has no children at all, and the females either regard 
not such matters, or acquiesce in prescription. Affection to my 
dear wife prompts me to solicit it; and | would run the hazard 
of depositing a guinea or two, and getting it as I eould amongst 
the women (for my own purse will not do it) to have‘it honestly 
determined for them. I believe in my conscience they have an 
undoubted right to the coat, and that I could ‘prove it before 
the nicest Judge, partly from MSS. in your own College (parti- 
eularly that in the dark closet} ; and 1 would be bound to bring 
you the ancient gold signet of my great grandfather Sykes, or 
send you the impression of it, if that would do, with attesta- 
tions that it was used in (and has been continued by the descend- 
ants ever since) King Charles the First's time; and I think it would 
be better to accept of two guineas (ur perhaps I could collect three 
amongst them with a great deal of pains) than let the whole fall; 
and, if I drop, there will never be a penny got upon that account, 
Pray, good Sir, oblige me with an answer; who am, dear Sir, 
your very humble servant, Rarru Tuoressy.’¢ 
2. “ For the Honoured Roger Gale, Esq. at the Honour- 
able House of Commons, Westminster. 

« Honourgp Sik, Leedes, May 30, 1713. 
«1 perceive by your good Brother's Letter that both the sheets 
arrived safe. Be pleased, good Sir, to pardon the trouble of the 
enclosed, and continue your respects to yours, &c, R, TaoRessy.” 

“ To Samuel Gale, Esq. 

« Worray Srr, May 30, 1713. 
“1 was glad to see your hand, dreading lest some indirect 
insinuations from one who has the opportunity of personal 
converse might lessen the respect you have been pleased to 
express 
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expregs far ine ; and 1 could not tell how to do without'the kind: 
assisthoce | have from the two famous books. 1 much questian: 
wheter the Pieture* wilkreach London before it be utterly-ruinesdj : 
which Mr. A-+ might have prevented, by having it put up with? 
rhy friend's dinen; which he had notice of in due time. I with 
elitteavour to make both myself and others as easy as is possible 
under such treatment as I expected not, and | think is no 
more for his interest than mine. | hope he will send the printed 
shects'and my copy too, that { may collate them as far as is 
finished: [am sorry for what you writ, that so much of the 
original MS is burnt. 1 was told all was safe but half a shect. 
lam kept in the dark, ag one not worthy to be acquainted with 
the matter; and have not one sheet by me but what I revised 
before I left London. He grudged at my importunity to have » 
single shect tranomitied ; but, if it had not been secured by that 
means, the loss by the fire had been irretrievable. [returned the: 
whole, at his request, to have rve-printed, I have not one line of 
the Cuins ; but requested that a smaller sort of Capitals might be 
nade use of; and that no word might be printed in that cha- 
racter but what was so in the original MS. Whether it has been 
complied with | know not; but 1 shall be more easy now that 
you are so kind as to undertake that province. My service, 
pray, to Mr. Dale (with thanks for his kiad help), and Mr, 
Wanley, when you tisit my Lord Treasurers noble Library. 


_ Pray, in what forwardness is Mc. Marshal's Chronological Tables? 


Thope I have secured two subscribers ; so that T shall bat have 
one besides what I design fur my own use. When they come 
out, [suppose’two will be sent me in lieu of the first payment. 
But I am tedious, Pardon, good Sir, this tedious scribble, fron: 


your obliged humble servant, R. 'Puorgssy.” 
3. ‘'o Roger Gale, Esq. 
« Wortuy Sir, Leedes, Nov. 14, 1722. 


“ Twas not a little pleased with the sight of your hand, after 
so long an interval that I ‘was jealous you had quite cast me off. 
Jam glad the noble ‘ Registrum’ is published. I would beg the 
additional favour of you to take care that I bave not only an 
entire, but fair copy, because | design to place it amongst the 
most valuable in the Museum. 1 shalt order a friend to call for 
jt at Mr. Gosling’s, who, if I misremember not, is the party 
concerned in delivering it out to Subscribers, My service, pray, 
to such Gentlemen of your Society as | have the honour to be 
known to. If I can procure a venerable old Seal that was 
rooted out of its nest by the late dismal flood at Rippenden, 
I will give you a more ample account of that affair; and give 
it under the Seal of the Confessor General, who, I presume was 
interred in these parts. In the mean time, please to pardon these 
empty lines, from your most humble servant, R.THoressy.” 


_- * Mr, Thoresby’s Portrait, prefixed to his “‘ Ducatus Leodensis.”” 
+ Maurice Atkins; see vol, I. p, 57. 
The 
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The following Letter was addressed to Mr. Ralph Thoresby; _ 
* Sir, March 24, [no year mentioned.} 

‘©The inclosed came to me under a cover, directed to Sir 
Gearge Beaumont; and yesterday I received the Colleetion ef 
‘Epitaphs, which am much obliged to you for sending. This is: 
a fresh instance of your friendship, in trusting me with a work 
that gave you so much trouble in collecting ; and, I assure you, 
great care shall be taken of it. I returned that you sent last, 
by the same person that brought it me, without keeping it any 
time. J have been to wait on Sir Griffith Boynton, but he was 
gone to Mr. W.... at Brompton Park. To-morrow, I hope 
to see...., I think I wrote you word I had seen Sir John 
Rawson ; 1 shall see him again to-morrow, and receive the ac- 
count of his family corrected ; and I hope I shall get the manu- 
script. When I was with him, he could not give it me. If you 
recollect yourself, you told me a relation of Sir William Hardress 
had continued it, and you had mislaid it, or I should have had it 
when you was in town ; but, if it is not be found, { must do as 
well as I.can with him. Indeed they have not done genteely by 
you; and I was willing to be provided of it without him, for fear 
of the like usage, for they owe no obligation to your affectionate 
friend and humble servant, ARTHUR CoLtins.” 

P, 740. “ Dr. John Fothergill was a learned and good man, 
His Library and Paintings were sold in 1781, in York. Street, 
Covent Garden, His house and choice botanic garden of rare 
plants were sold in the same year, His collection of Shells and 
Animals were sold (as by his will, on a valuation and deduction 
thereon), by Mr. George Humphrey on his part,-and Dr. For- 
dyce on the other side (valued at 1500/. deduction 5001.) to Dr. 
William Hunter.” E.M. Da Cosra. 

P, 747. The correspondence of Dr. Ducarel with Mr. Gostling 
was thus abruptly concluded : ‘¢ The inclosed is an authenticated 
copy of the endowment of the Vicarage of Stone in Oxene, which Dr. 
Duearel sends to Mr. William Gostling as a present. ‘The Doctor 
desires the said Mr. Gostling would send no answer to this note, 
as he wants no thanks on this occasion: but likewise desires 
the said Mr. Gostling to observe, that, for the future, he shail 

> answer none of his Letters ; excepting only such as relate to his 
office a3 Commissary of Canterbury, unless they should be about 
unavoidable business. Aug. 19, 1766.” id 

P. 750. Mr. Cole notices Mr. Manning as “ an ingenious man ; 
and a warm Petitioner against the Articles and Liturgy.” 

P. 756. Dr. Uvedale, the Botanist, died Aug. 17, 1722, zt. 81. 


END OF THE NINTH AND LAST VOLUME, 





*,* The Inpex to the Eiguru ond NintH Votumes will be 
40 printed as to form a Second Part of Vou. VII. 
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